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INTRODUCTION. 


CHARITT  ABUSES— EDUCATION  COMHITTBE— 
SIB  SAMUEL  R0HILL7. 

The  fiiends  of  Education  had  long  been  aware  that 
there  existed  iunds  in  England  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  which 
were  either  diverted  from  that  course,  or  were  applied 
in  a  manner  extremely  ineffident,  and  very  different 
from  the  intentions  of  those  who  had  consecrated  them 
to  this  pious  use.  The  inquiries  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in 
1816,  were  mainly  directed  to  an  examination  of  this 
very  important  subject.  After  continuing  the  investi- 
gation for  some  weeks,  the  Committee  made  a  Report, 
in  which  the  state  and  conduct  of  many  schools  found- 
ed by  charitable  persons  in  and  near  the  metropolis 
was  fully  detailed,  by  means  of  an  examination  of  the 
masters,  trustees,  and  other  persons  entrusted  with 
tb«r  management.     The  result  of  this  inquiry  was 
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such  as  brought  to  light  a  great  body  of  curious  and 
interestiug  information  respecting  those  endowments ; 
it  also  produced  unquestionable  proofs  of  many  esta- 
blishments for  education  being  conducted  in  an  unsa- 
tisfactory manner ;  and  it  begot  the  strongest  suspi- 
cions that  there  existed  misapplications  of  funds  des- 
tined to  Education,  and  generally  of  Charitable  funds. 
Nothing  further  was  done  upon  the  subject  in  that 
Session  ;  and  the  Committee  was  only  revived  in  the 
Session  1817,  to  be  adjourned,  without  further  prose- 
cuting the  inquiry,  after  making  a  short  Report,  recom- 
mending a  grant  of  money  to  unendowed  schools. 

In  1818,  however,  Mr  Brougham  ag^n  obtiuned  the 
appointment  of  the  Education  Committee ;  and  the 
impression  left  by  the  former  proceedings  remaining 
very  strong  and  very  general,  their  attention  was  first 
of  all  directed  to  the  subject  of  Charity  abuses.  The 
investigation  of  this  subject  soon  became  as  interesting 
as  it  was  extensive.  Many  cases  of  very  gross  misap- 
plication were  discovered ;  and  the  inquiry  afiected  per- 
sons of  distinguished  station,  or  rather  the  ancestors  of 
such  persons ;  for,  after  property  originally  destined  to 
charitable  uses  had,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  been 
applied  to  private  enjoyment,  in  some  cases  suddenly, 
but  in  others  by  gradual  encroachments,  no  heavy  blame 
could  attach  to  those  who  only  continued  in  the  practices 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  of  the  ille- 
gality of  which  tiiey  were  probably  themselves  ignorant. 
But  the  interest  excited  by  this  investigation  soon  be- 
came BO  great,  as  to  interfere  with  the  other  objects  of 
the  Committee's  appointment ;  and  every  thing  that 
related  to  the'  extension  of  Education,  otherwise  than 
by  improving  the  application  of  endowments,  Was  eithn 
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Delected,  or  lost  id  the  anxiety  to  prosecute  an  in- 
quirr  which,  detecting  abuses  of  those  endowments, 
promised  to  the  curiosity  or  the  malignity  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  discovery  of  individual 
delinquency  in  persons  of  eminent  condition.  The  in- 
quiry was  rendered  more  interesting,  and  indeed  more 
important,  by  being  extended  to  the  Universities  and 
the  great  Public  Schools.  Eton  and  Winchester  were 
thus  examined,  notwithstanding  the  objections  made 
by  the  parties,  espedally  by  those  connected  with  St 
Mary  Winton,  who  set  up,  in  bar  of  all  examination, 
the  obligations  of  an  oath  not  to  reveal  tiie  secrets  of 
the  House.  The  Committee  heard  the  objection,  exa- 
mined the  oath,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  saving 
clause, — "  Nisi  aliqu^  necesratate  cogente,  sen  utilitate 
suadente  de  qu4  necesdtate  et  utilitate,  ipsi  judicent," 
— whereupon  the  Committee  intimated  to  the  witnesses, 
that  the  necesaty  had  arisen,  and  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent for  them  to  decide  upon  complying  therewith  ;  but 
it  also  laid  down  as  clear  law.  that,  although  there  had 
been  no  such  saving  clause  at  all,  the  oath  never  could 
have  protected  them  against  answering  whatever  ques- 
tions were  put  by  a  competent  authority,  such  as  a  Court 
of  Justice,  or  a  Committee  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
The  inquiry  was  further  extended  to  Colleges  in  the 
Universities  ;  and  a  school  under  St  John's,  Cambridge, 
was  minutely  examined,  the  abuses  of  which  were  such, 
that  although  in  the  early  days  of  Mr  Wilberforce 
and  Mr  Daniel  Sykes,  both  educated  there,  it  had 
flourished  with  above  a  hundred  scholars,  it  had-  of 
late  years  only  taught  a  single  boy,  the  school-room 
being  converted  into  a  saw-pit.  The  Fellows  of 
St  John's  being  the   visitors  of   this    wealthy  en- 
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dowmeDt,  of  which  they  had  the  exclunve  patronage, 
the  uttei  n^Iect  of  their  duty  required  investigation ; 
and  received  it  very  fully,  but  very  fwrly,  at  the  Com- 
mittee's hands.  Yet  the  outcry  raised  by  calling  the 
H^ad  of  a  House  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
inconceivable  ;  and  it  was  much  increased  by  the  reve- 
rend person  himself  happening  to  burst  into  tears,  upon 
a  very  simple  and  very  civil  question  being  addressed 
to  him  in  very  respectful  terms.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  this  feeling  soon  extended  itself  to  all  the  Colleges 
of  both  Universities ;  and  as  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment prematurely  dosed  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, every  en^ne  of  influence  and  intrigue  was  put 
in  motion  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  inquiry  next 
Sesaon.  The  labours  oftheCommittee,however,did  not 
close  without  some  most  valuable  information  being  ob- 
tiuned  touching  the  state  of  education  generally  in 
the  kingdom.  Much  evidence  was  examined  on  this 
point;  and  circulars  having  been  addressed  to  every 
parish  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  the  materials 
were  afibrded,  by  the  answers,  for  preparing  a  digest 
representing  the  state  of  Education  in  every  parish  in 
the  island.  This  valuable  statistical  document  fills 
three  folio  volumes. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  all  the  Col- 
lies and  Public  Schools,  by  all  their  numerous  sup- 
porters in  the  Church,  in  the  State,  by  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament, '  all  the  creatures  of  die 
Coiut,  and  almost  every  member  of  the  aristocracy,  of 
what  party  soever,  vying  vrith  each  other  in  their  zeal 
to  protect  time-honoured  abuses,  and  to  stifle  irreve- 
rent inquiry,  the  Government  found  that  the  public 
v(Hce  would  be  too  strong  for  them  were  they  to  redst 
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investigation,  and  therefore  gave  no't'ce  the  second  day 
of  the  next  Session,  of  an  immediate  hill  to  extend  the 
act  of  the  last  Session.  That  act,  hrought  in  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Committee,  had  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  concenung  the  ahuse  of  charities 
connected  with  Education.  The  new  act  was  to  extend 
the  inquiry  to  tM  charities,  and  to  remedy  certain  im- 
portant defects  which  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  for- 
mer act.  Mr  Brougham  had,  in  the  coiirse  of  the  va- 
cation, addressed  a  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  point- 
ing out  the  defects  of  the  act  which  the  Ministers  had 
passed,  and  in  which  they  had  refused  to  insert  some 
of  the  proviaons  deemed  by  the  Committee  to  be  the 
roost  essential. 

This  sudden  and  not  ill-contrived  movement  of 
Lord  Castlere^h,  of  course  prevented  Mr  Brougham 
£rom  renewing  bis  motion  for  re-appointing  this  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Government  bill  was  soon  after  in- 
troduced. But  the  important  discussion  on  the  Cur- 
rency question  upon  Mr  Peel's  hill,  for  a  while  pre- 
cluded all  other  discussions ;  and  the  Charity  Abuse 
bill  was  postponed,  with  every  thing  else,  until  that 
measure  had  been  passed,  tf^ther  with  the  financial 
arrangements  fancifully  supposed  by  Mr  Ahercromby, 
and  one  or  two  other  Whigs,  to  be  connected  with 
it — ^persons  who  appeared  often  very  fond  of  finding 
an  occasion  to  vote  with  the  Tory  Government.  The 
Charity  Abuse  bill  was  then  at  lengtli  brought  forward, 
and  Mr  Brougham  having  been  prevented  from  attend- 
ing in  his  place  for  some  weeks  by  a  very  dangerous  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  narrowly  escaped,  was  in  the  House 
merely  to  move  an  amendment,  when  the  attack  upon 
the  Education  Committee  and  its  chairman  was  unex- 
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pectedly  made,  which  drew  forth  the  followiDg  reply  in 
their  defence.  The  question  riused  hy  Mr  Brougham's 
opposition  to  the  bill,  related  to  the  exemption  of 
all  Charities  having  special  victors,  which  was  conti- 
nued in  this  bill  from  the  act  of  1818.  He  inaetcd 
upon  this  exemption  being  now  omitted,  on  the  ground 
of  the  worst  abuses  having  beeo  found  in  specially  visit- 
ed charities.  Lord  Castlereagh  persevered  in  support- 
ing the  exemption,  upon  which  the  cathedrals,  the 
greater  schools,  and  the  colleges,  although  themselves 
specially  exempted  by  name,  set  great  store  ;  and  after 
8  short  statement  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
clause  had  been  made,  Mr  Peel  brought  forward  hia 
attack  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Education  in- 
qiury,  in  an  able  and  impressive  speech  ;  to  which,  of 
course,  Mr  Brougham  replied.  He  yras  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Mr  John  Smith,  Mr  Wilbcrforce,  Mr  Shel- 
don, Mr  Frederick  Douglas,  and  others,  members  of 
the  Committee,  who  bore  ample  and  impartial  testi- 
mony to  his  courteous  and  fair  conduct  in  the  Chur  ; 
nor  was  there  any  one,  on  either  side  of  the  House,  who 
did  not  confess  that  Mr  Peel,  not  himself  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  had  been  grievously  misled  by  the  mis- 
representations of  interested  parties,  to  which  he  was 
peculiarly  exposed  from  his  position  as  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  place  in  all  the  empire  where 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  had  excited  the 
greatest  alarm. 

To  the  speech  made  on  this  remarkable  occasion, 
there  is  prefixed*  the  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  upon  the  subject  of  Charity  Abuses,  in  which 

*  This  Speeoh  ou(|^t  to  have  followed  the  Letl«r  above  mentioned, 
but  the  printeni  have  hy  nuBtake  trantpoBed'it  to  page  181  of  thii  volume. 
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he  took  an  extraordinary  interest,  naturally  heightened 
by  his  great  experience  in  the  cases  connected  with  the 
subject  that  came  before  the  courts  of  equity  where  he 
had  BO  long  reigned  the  nndisputed  chief.  It  is  fit  that 
this  occo^on  should  not  be  passed  over  of  attempting 
&intly  to  sketch  the  character  and  endowments  of  so 
great  and  so  good  a  man,  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages. 

Few  persons  have  ever  attained  celebrity  of  name  and 
exalted  station,  in  any  country,  or  in  any  age,  with 
such  unsullied  purity  of  character,  as  this  equally  emi- 
nent and  excellent  person.  His  virtue  was  stem  and 
inflexible, — adjusted,  indeed,  rather  to  the  rigorous 
standard  of  ancient  morality  than  to  the  less  ambitious 
and  less  elevated  maxims  of  the  modern  code.  But  in 
this  he  very  vridely  difered  from  the  antique  model 
upon  which  his  character  generally  appeared  to  be 
framed,  and  also  very  far  surpassed  it,  that  there  was 
nothing  either  a£Fected  or  repulsive  about  him  ;  and  if 
ever  a  man  existed  who  would  more  than  any  other  have 
Ncomed  the  pitiful  fopperies  which  disfigured  the  worth 
of  Cato,  or  have  shrunk  from  the  harsher  virtue  of 
Brutus,  Romilly  was  that  man.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
person  of  the  most  natural  and  simple  manners,  and 
one  in  whom  the  kindliest  charities  and  warmest  feel- 
ings of  human  nature  were  blended  in  the  largest  mea- 
sure with  that  firmness  of  purpose,  and  unrelaxed  sin- 
cerity of  prindple,  in  almost  all  other  men  found  to  be 
little  compatible  with  the  attributes  of  a  gentle  nature 
and  the  feelings  of  a  tender  heart. 

The  observer  who  gazes  upon  the  character  of  this 
great  man  is  naturally  struck  first  of  all  with  its  most 
prominent  feature,  and  that  is  the  rare  excellence  which 
we  have  now  marked,  so  far  above  every  gift  of  the 
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understanding,  and  which  throws  the  Imtre  of  mere 
geniilB  into  the  shade.  But  his  capacity  was  o(  the 
highest  order ;  an  extraordinary  reach  of  thought ; 
great  powers  of  attention  and  of  close  reasoning ;  a  me- 
mory quidi  and  retentive ;  a  fancy  eminently  brilliant, 
but  kept  in  perfect  discipline  by  hie  judgment  and  his 
taste,  which  was  nice,  cultivated,  and  severe,  without 
sny  of  the  sqtieamiehness  so  fatal  to  vigour — these 
were  the  qualities  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
most  persevering  industry,  and  with  the  stimulus  of  a 
lofty  ambition,  rendered  him  unquestionably  the  first 
advocate,  and  the  most  profound  lawyer,  of  the  age  he 
flourished  in  ;  placed  him  high  among  the  ornaments 
of  the  Senate ;  and  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
^ven  him  the  foremost  place  among  them  all,  had 
not  the  occupations  of  his  laborious  profession  neo:8- 
sarily  engrossed  a  disproportionate  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  made  political  pursuits  fill  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  scheme  of  his  life.  Juriaperitorum  di*er- 
tusimus,  disertorum  vero  jurUperitisnmus.  As  his 
practice,  so  his  authority  at  the  bar  and  with  the  bench 
was  unexampled  ;  and  his  success  in  Parliament  was 
great  and  pr(^resEdve.  Some  of  his  speeches,  both 
forenmc  and  Parliamentary,  are  nearly  unrivalled  in 
excellence.  The  reply,  even  as  reported  in  11  Ve«ey 
junior,  in  the  cause  of  Huganin  v.  Beasley,  * 
where  the  l^al  matters  chiefly  were  in  question, 
may  f^ve  no  mean  idea  of  his  extraordinary  powers. 
The  last  speech  which  he  pronounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  a  bill  respecting  the  law  of  natural- 

*  A  case  exceedingly  resembling  this,  MaetAt  v.  Htmey,  was  ai;gued  in 
the  Hoiwe  of  Lords  in  October  1831,  b;  Mr  O'Connell,  uid  liis  argvment 
WM  B  roaat«ipieoe,  aocording  t«  the  jndj^miPtit  of  ftll  *rho  h««rd  it 
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.  which  gare  him  occaaon  to  piunt  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  expiring  Parliament  in  severe  and  even  dark 
colours,  was  generally  r^arded  as  unexampled  among 
the  efforts  of  his  eloquence ;  nor  can  they  who  recollect 
its  effects  ever  cease  to  lament  with  tenfold  bitterness 
of  sorrow,  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  life, 
and  extinguished  his  glory,  when  they  reflect  that  the 
vast' accession  to  his  influence,  from  being  chosen  for 
Westminster,  came  at  a  time  when  his  genius  had 
reached  its  amplest  display,  and  his  authority  in  Par- 
liament, unuded  by  station,  had  attained  the  highest 
emiuence.  The  friend  of  public  virtue,  and  the  advo- 
cate of  human  improvement,  will  mourn  still  more  sor- 
rowfully over  his  urn  than  the  admirers  of  genius,  or 
those  who  are  dazzled  by  political  triumphs.  For  no 
one  could  know  Romilly,  and  doubt  that,  as  he  only 
valued  his  own  success  and  his  own  powers,  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  might  conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
N  each  augmentation  of  his  authority,  each  step  of  his 
progress,  must  have  been  attended  with  some  triumph 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice.  True,  he  would 
at  length,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  ceased  to  live  ; 
but  then  the  bigot  would  have  ceased  to  persecute — the 
despot  to  vex — the  desolate  poor  to  suffer — the  slave 
to  groan  and  tremble — the  ignorant  to  commit  crimes 
— and  the  ill-contrived  law  to  engender  criminality. 

On  these  things  all  men  are  agreed  ;  but  if  a  more 
distinct  account  be  desired  of  his  eloquence,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  united  all  the  more  severe  graces  of  ora- 
bny,  both  as  re^ads  the  manner  and  the  substance. 
No  man  argued  more  closely  when  the  understanding 
was  to  be  addressed;  no  man  declaimed  more  powerfully 
when  indignation  was  to  be  aroused  or  the  feelings 
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inoved.  His  language  was  choice  and  pure  ;  his  powers 
of  invective  resembled  rather  the  grave  authority  with 
which  the  judge  puts  down  a  contempt,  or  punishes  an 
offender,  than  the  attack  of  an  advocate  ag^nst  his 
adversary  and  his  equal.  His  imaginatiGn  was  the  mi- 
nister whose  services  were  rarely  required,  and  whose 
mastery  was  never  for  an  instant  admitted  ;  his  sar- 
casm was  tremendous,  nor  always  very  sparingly  em- 
ployed. His  manner  was  perfect,  in  voice,  in  figure, 
in  &  countenance  of  singular  beauty  and  dignity  ;  nor 
was  any  thing  in  his  oratory  more  striking  or  more  ef- 
fective than  the  heartfelt  sincerity  which  it  throughout 
displayed,  in  topic,  in  diction,  in  tone,  in  look,  in  gesture. 
"  In  Scauri  oratione  sapientis  hominis  et  recti,  gravitas 
Eumma,  et  naturatis  qutedam  inerat  auctoritas,  non  ut 
causam,  aed  ut  testimonium  dlcere  putares.  Significa- 
bat  enim  non  prudentiam  solum,  sed,  quod  maxime  rem 
continebat,  fidem."* 

ConsideriDg  bis  exalted  station  at  the  bar,  his  pure 
and  unsullied  character,  and  the  lai^e  space  which  he 
filled  in  the  eye  of  the  country,  men  naturally  looked 
for  his  ascent  to  the  highest  station  in  the  profession 
of  which  he  was,  during  so  many  years,  the  ornament 
and  the  pride.  Nor  could  any  one  question  that  he 
would  have  presented  to  the  world  the  figure  of  a  con- 
summate judge.  He  alone  felt* any  doubt  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  judicial  qualities  ;  and  he  has  recorded 
in  his  journal  (that  invaluable  document  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  set  down  freely  his  sentiments  on  men 
and  things)  a  modest  opinion,  expressing  his  appre- 
hension, should  he  ever  be  so  tried,  that  men  would 
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Bay  of  him  "  dignua  imperio  nm  imperastet"  With 
this  single  exception,  ofiering  so  rare  tm  instance  of 
impartial  self-judgment,  antl  tending  of  itself  to  its 
own  refutation,  all  who  had  no  interest  in  the  elevation 
of  others,  hare  held  his  exclusion  from  the  supreme 
place  in  the  law,  as  one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the 
price  paid  for  the  factious  structure  of  our  practical 
government. 

In  his  private  life  and  pereoual  habits  he  exhibit- 
ed a  model  for  imitation,  and  an  object  of  unquali- 
fied esteem.  All  his  severity  was  reserved  for  the 
forum  and  the  senate,  when  vice  was  to  be  lashed,  or 
justice  vindicated,  the  public  delinquent  exposed,  or 
the  national  oppressor  overawed.  In  his  family  and 
in  society,  where  it  was  his  delight,  and  the  only  re- 
ward of  his  unremitting  labours,  to  unbend,  he  was 
amiable,  nmpl^  natural,  cheerM.  The  vast  resources 
of  his  memory, — ^the  astonishing  economy  of  time,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  read  almost  every  work  of  in- 
terest that  came  from  the  press  of  either  his  hereditary 
or  his  native  country,  either  France  or  England, — tiie 
perfect  correctness  of  his  taste,  refined  to  such  a  pitch 
that  his  p^idl  was  one  of  no  ordinary  power,  and  his 
verses,  when  once  or  twice  only  he  wrote  poetry,  were 
of  great  merit, — ^his  freedom  fiom  affectation, — the 
wisdom  of  not  being  ab{>ve  doing  ordioary  things  in  the 
ordinary  way, — all  conspired  to  render  his  society  pe- 
culiarly attractive,  and  would  have  made  it  courted 
even  had  his  eminence  iu  higher  matters  been  far  less 
conspicuous.  While  it  was  the  saying  of  one  political 
adversary,  the  most  experienced  and  correct  observer* 

*  Mr  Chariea  Long,  afterwards  Lord  Farnboroagh. 
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among  all  the  parliamentary  men  of  hia  time,  that  fae 
never  was  out  of  his  place  while  Romilly  spoke  with- 
out finding  that  he  had  cause  to  lament  his  absence, — 
it  wa^  the  confession  of  all  who  were  admitted  to  his 
private  society,  that  they  foi^t  the  lawyer,  the  orator, 
and  the  patriot,  and  had  never  beat  aware,  while  gaz- 
ing on  him  with  admiration,  how  mudi  more  he  really 
deserved  that  tribute  than  he  appeared  to  do  when 
seen  from  afar. 

If  defects  are  required  to  be  thrown  into  such  a 
sketch,  and  are  deemed  as  necessary  as  the  shades  in  a 
picture,  or,  at  least,  as  the  more  subdued  tones  of  some 
parts  for  giving  relief  to  others,  this  portraiture  of  Ro- 
milly  must  be  content  to  remain  imperfect.  For  what  is 
there  on  which  to  dwell  for  blame,  if  it  be  not  a  prone- 
ness  to  prejudice  in  &vour  of  opinions  resembling  his 
own,  a  blindness  to  the  defects  of  those  who  held  them, 
and  a  prepossession  against  those  who  held  them  not  ? 
While  there  is  so  very  little  to  censure,  there  is  unhap- 
pily much  to  deplore.  A  morbid  sensibility  embittered 
many  hours  of  bis  earlier  life,  and  when  deprived  of  the 
wife  whom  he  most  tenderly  and  justly  loved,  contri- 
buted to  bring  on  an  inflammatory  fever,  in  the  parox- 
ism of  which  he  imtimely  met  his  end. 

The  Ijetter  here  printed  was  communicated  in  manu- 
script to  him  while  attending  the  dck  bed  of  that  ex- 
cellent person,  whose  loss  brought  on  his  own.  It 
tended  to  beguile  some  of  those  sorrowful  hours,  the 
subject  having  long  deeply  engaged  his  attention ;  and 
it  was  the  last  thing  that  he  read.  His  estimate  of  ite 
merits  was  exceedingly  low ;  at  least  he  said  he  was 
sure  no  tract  had  ever  been  pubUshed  on  a  more  dry 
subject,  or  was  likely  to  excite  less  attention.    The  in- 
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terest  of  the  subject,  however,  was  much  imderralued 
by  him ;  for  the  letter  ran  through  eight  editaoDS  in 
the  month  of  October.* 

That  he  highly  approved  of  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  and  that  the  conduct  of  its  Chairman 
shared  fully  in  his  approval,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  the  last  will  which  he  made,  there  is  a  warm  expres- 
sion of  personal  regard  and  a  strong  testimony  to  pub- 
lic merits,  accompanying  a  desire  that  his  friend  would 
join  with  another  whom  he  had  long  known  intimately, 
and  whom  he  consequently  most  highly  and  most  justly 
esteemed,  Mr  Whishaw,-  in  performing  the  office  of 
literary  executor.  The  manuscripts  which  he  left  were 
numerous  and  important.  The  most  interesting  are 
the  beautiful  Sketches  of  his  early  life,  and  the  Journal 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  But  his 
commentaries  upon  subjects  connected  with  jurispru- 
dence are  those  of  the  greatest  value  ;  for  they  shew 
that  most  of  the  reforms  of  which  he  maintains  the 
expediency,  have  since  his  decease  been  adopted  by  the 
li^slature ;  and  they  thus  form  a  powerful  reason  for 
adopting  those  others  which  be  recommends,  and  which 
are  not  now  less  favoured  by  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind,  than  were  the  former  class  at  the  early  period 
when  he  wrote.  The  injunction  to  his  fiiends  con- 
tained in  his  will,  was  truly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  partictdarly  desired  them,  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  manuscripts  should  be  published,  only  to 


■  Th«  last  book  of  any  importance  read  by  him  was  Mr  Uallam's  first 
great  work,  of  which  he  justlj  formed  the  highest  opinion,  and  recom- 
■nended  the  immediate  pemsal  of  it  to  the  author  of  the  Letter,  as  a  con- 
trast to  that  performanre,  in  reject  of  the  nniversal  interest  of  llio 
•nt^t. 
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regard  the  prospect  there  was  of  their  being  in  any 
dfgree  serviceable  to  roankindjand  by  no  means  to  throw 
away  a  thought  upon  any  injury  which  the  appearance 
of  such  unfinished  works  might  do  to  bis  literary  cha- 
racter. Whoever  knew  him,  indeed,  was  well  persuad- 
ed that  in  all  his  exertions  his  personal  gratification 
never  was  for  a  moment  consulted,  unless  as  far  as 
whatever  he  did,  or  whatever  .be  witnessed  in  others, 
had  a  relish  for  him  exactly  proportioned  to  iU  ten- 
dency towards  the  establishment  of  the  principles  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  towards  tbe 
promotion  of  human  happiness,  the  grand  aim  of  all  hb 
views.  This  is  that  colleague  and  IHend  whose  irre- 
parable loss  his  surviving  friends  have  had  to  deplore, 
through  all  their  stru^les  for  the  good  cause  in  which 
they  had  stood  by  his  dde  ;  a  loss  which  each  succeed- 
ing day  renders  heavier,  and  harder  to  bear,  when  the 
misconduct  of  some,  and  the  incapacity  of  others,  so 
piunfully  recall  the  contrast  of  one  whose  premature 
end  gave  the  first  and  the  only  pang  that  had  ever 
come  from  him  ;  and  all  his  associates  may  justly  ex- 
claim in  the  words  of  Tully  regarding  Hortensius, 
"  Augebat  etiam  molestiam,  quod  magnft  sapientium  ci- 
vium  bonorumque  penurift,  vir  ^r^us,  conjunctissi- 
musque  mecum  consiliorum  omnium  sodetate,  alienissi- 
mo  reipublicK  tempore  extinctus,  et  auctoritatis,  et  pni- 
dentiee  suK  triste  nobis  desiderium  reliquerat :  dole- 
bamque,  quod  non,  ut  plerique  putabant,  adversariimi, 
aut  obtrectatorem  laudum  mearum,  sad  socium  potius 
et  consortem  gloriod  laboris  amiseram." 
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"  Whoever  will  examine  the  Bt&te  of  the  Gnmin&r  Schoola  in 
"  different  parts  of  this  Kmgdom,  will  Ree  to  what  a  lamentable 
"  condition  most  of  them  are  reduced.  If  all  penona  had  equaUy 
"  done  theii  duty,  we  should  not  find,  as  is  now  the  case,  empty 
•  walla  without  uholara,  and  every  thing  neglected  but  the  receipt 
"  of  the  salaries  and  emoluments." 

Per  Lord  Kenton,  C.  J.  6.  T-  R.  493. 


"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  understood, 
"  that  Charity  Estates  all  over  the  Kingdom  are  dealt  with  in  a 
"  manner  most  grossly  improvident ;  amounting  to  the  most  direct 
"  Breach  of  Trust." 

Per  lord  Eldon,  C.  18.  Vet.  580. 
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My  DEAB  Friend, — I  have  resolved  to  throw  to- 
gether in  a  letter,  several  facts  and  observations  re- 
spectdng  the  Abuse  of  Charities,  and  especially  respect- 
ing the  bill,  which,  as  ChiuTman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  I  introduced  into  ParliameDt  last  session. 
I  [ffefer  this  mode  of  bringing  the  matter  hel<xe  the 
public,  to  miJ:ing  a  statement  in  my  place ;  because  I 
shall  in  my  own  justification  be  under  tlie  necesnty  of 
tondiing  upon  several  things  personal  to  myself,  and 
whidi  I  should  therefore  most  unwillingly  obtrude  up- 
on the  House,  whose  kind  indulgence,  as  I  often  ex- 
perience it,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  abuse.  It  seems 
also  material,  that  the  subject  should  be  &irly  laid  be- 
toK  the  Country  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  whidi  may  not  take  place  until  after 
Cbristmai. 

Whoerei  has  been  permitted  by  tiie  courtesy  of  the 
House,  or  authorized  by  the  appcontment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  the  man^;ement  of  any  important 
l^slative  measure,  is  responsible  in  the  &8t  instance 
for  its  success ;  and  if  he  has,  by  influence  which  he 
oould  not  resist,  been  prevented  fiom  pursuing  his  ob- 
ject in  fais  own  way,  he  owes  to  himself  the  duty  of 
abewing  to  whran  the  blame  of  the  failure  belongs. 
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Yet  I  hardly  ihiok  I  should  have  been  induced  to  give 
this  explanation  in  the  present  case,  had  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  question  of  my  own  conduct  been 
alone  involved  in  it.  My  belief  is,  that  great  as  the 
erroh  are  which  have  been  committed,  some  good  may 
yet  be  attained  by  directing  the  public  attention  to  the 
proceedings  under  the  Act ;  while,  at  all  events,  the 
defects  of  that  measiu'e,  and  of  the  steps  already  taken 
to  execute  it,  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  full  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject. 

I  believe  there  never  was  a  measiu-e  brought  forward 
with  more  deliberation  than  the  Bill  for  inquiring  into 
the  abuse  of  charitable  funds.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee  of  1816,  having  observed  many  instances  of 
m^versation  and  of  n^ligence  in  the  management  of 
such  property,  recommended  a  parliamentary  commis- 
sion, as  the  most  effectual  and  economical  mode  of 
bringing  to  light  the  still  more  numerous  cases  of  abuse 
which  every  one  suspected  to  exist.  In  1817,  the 
Committee  again  met ;  but  my  illness  prevented  it  from 
doing  more  tiian  repeating  the  recommendation  of  the 
former  report.  We  knew  well  enough  that  a  bill  might 
easily  have  been  carried  through  Parliament  during 
the  remmning  part  of  the  session  ;  but  sufficient  time 
for  maturing  the  details  of  the  measure  was  wanting, 
and  we  felt  the  propriety  of  avoiding  every  thing  like 
rashness,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  chai^^  with  pro- 
crastination. As  soon  as  we  were  again  appointed,  last 
March,  we  applied  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  the  Bill, 
and  its  introduction  being  recommended  in  oiu*  report, 
I  was  instructed  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  it  in.  I 
did  so  early  in  April.  £very  day's  inquiries  in  the 
CTommittee  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
and  threw  light  upon  its  details.  Skilful  professional 
men  assisted  me  in  preparing  the  Bill ;  it  underwent  a 
minute  discussion  above  stairs  ;  it  was  then  communi- 
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cated  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  to  the  law  otfivers 
of  the  Crown  ;  and,  as  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  principal  opposition  to  it  would  be  made  in 
the  Lords,  it  was  submitted  to  the  highest  l^al  autho- 
rity in  that  House,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  to  whose  province,  I  was 
infonned,  the  subject  in  an  especial  manner  appertain- 
ed. About  ten  weeks  elapsed  iirom  its  introduction  to 
die  passing  of  the  act ;  the  whole  time  being  occupied 
in  discussing  its  provisions,  and  in  tdtering  almost 
every  part  of  them  again  and  again.  I  believe  it  was 
printed  not  fewer  than  six  times. 

If  the  iramers  of  the  measure  cannot  be  accused  of 
rawness  or  impatience,  so  neither  are  they  liable  to 
the  chaige  of  party-feeling  or  of  undue  prepossession  in 
favour  of  their  own  views.  The  Committee,  composed 
of  above  forty  members  taken  indiscriminately  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  have  agreed  in  every  matter  that  has 
come  before  them  from  the  first  day  of  their  appoint- 
ment in  1816.  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
a  divi^oo.  Of  course,  as  always  happens  in  commit- 
tees, the  r^ular  attendance  was  confined  to  a  few  upon 
whom  the  labour  chiefly  devolved  ;  but  these  were  for 
the  most  part  gentlemen  who  differ  with  me  in  poli- 
tics ;  and  a  constant  communication  being  maintained 
between  those  who  took  an  acrive  part  in  the  inquiry 
and  those  who  attended  but  seldom,  the  least  dissension 
among  us  would  have  led  to  an  immediate  assembly  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  numbers.  I  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  assume  that  a  real  and  complete  unanimity 
prevailed  among  us  in  all  our  proceedings. 

Having  the  fortune  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  po- 
litical business  of  Parliament,  and  to  be  involved  in  its 
contests,  I  was  peculiarly  solidtous  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  might  seem  to  proceed  from  party  attachments  or 
dislikes.    For  a  proof  of  this,  J  appeal  to  those  mem- 
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bers  of  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  with  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  communicatiiig  from  time  to  time ;  and 
I  am  confident  they  will  admit  that  I  received  erery 
su^estion  of  theirs  with  Uie  greatest  respect.  Indeed 
the  changes  which  I  adopted  at  Uieir  desire,  suffidently 
prove  that,  if  I  am  liable  to  any  diaTge,  it  is  to  the  im- 
putation of  having  surrendered  too  many  of  the  provi- 
mons  ori^nally  made  in  the  BUI.  It  is  material  that  a 
few  of  these  changes  should  here  be  mentioned. 

As  the  Bill  at  first  stood,  the  Commisraoners  were  to 
be  named  in  it.  The  Ministers  proposed  that  the  ap- 
pointment should  be  vested  in  the  Crown  ;  that  is  in 
themselves.  To  this  impcvtant  alteration  the  Commit* 
tee  with  extr^ne  reluctance  submitted  rather  than  as- 
sented. We  were  aware  that  upon  the  fitness  of  the 
persons  selected  to  c^ny  on  the  inquiry  its  success 
mainly  depended.  We  had  before  us  the  examples  of 
the  Commissions  of  Public  Accounts,  and  of  Naval 
and  Military  Inquiry,  from  which  the  country  had  de- 
rived the  most  signal  benefits,  chiefly,  as  we  conceived, 
because  the  acts  establishing  those  Boards  had  nomi- 
nated the  members  who  were  to  form  them.  No  pri- 
vate selection  of  Commisdoners,  how  conscientiously 
soever  it  might  be  performed*  could  give  the  same  se-< 
ourity  against  improper  or  inefficient  appointments. 
Without  accusing  the  Minister  to  whose  department 
it  belonged  of  so  foul  a  crime  as  a  wilful  prostitii- 
tion  of  patronage  in  this  most  ddlicate  matter,  we 
felt  that  all  men  in  high  office  are  beset  by  appli- 
cants ;  that  they  most  frequently  trust  to  others  for 
their  information  as  to  individual  merit ;  and  that  pri- 
vate friendships  often  blind  very  respectable  persons 
in  die  reports  which  they  make  or  the  suits  which  tiiey 
prefer.  We  could  not,  indeed,  believe  that  die  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  capable  of  choofflng  men  whom  tiie 
place  might  suit,  rather  than  those  suited  to  the  place ; 
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tbat  he  could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  claims  of  acknow- 
ledged merit,  and  prefer  unknown  persons  backed  bjy 
powerful  support^^ ;  or  that,  instead  ai  K^ai^ing  ^bdr 
fituesa  for  the  new  t^ce,  he  should  bestow  the  sal«ry 
as  the  wagee  of  fonner  service.  iLesrt  of  all  did  a  »u- 
picaoD  ever  enter  .our  mindfi  that  care  might  knowingly 
and  wilfiiUy  be  taken  to  avoid  those  mou  whose  seal 
for  tbfi  cause,  and  whose  habits  of  investigation  gave  a 
certain  pledge  that  all  alnues  would  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  and  that  the  guilty  would  in  no  station  be 
■Spared.  Yet  we  were  afraid  that  a  certain  d^ee  of 
■careleasnefle  or  easy  good  nature,  the  aLmiwt  necessary 
attendant  i^wn  ofEcial  habits,  mi^t  be  shewn  in  the 
sdection ;  and  that  he  whom  we  were  willing  to  be- 
jieve  incapable  of  voluntarily  converting  into  a  job 
the  most  saoed  part  of  his  patronage,  or  of  taking  pre- 
cautions to  screen  the  enormous  delinquency  of  robbing 
the  poor,  might,  firom  imperfect  information,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  a  busy  department,  choose  Commissioners  far 
Jees  adapted  to  the  olgects  of  the  Act  than  those  upon 
whose  fitness  a  public  dedmon  by  the  voice  of  Parlia- 
ment ^ould  be  pronounced.  To  asmst  the  L^islature- 
in  making  this  selection,  we  had  applied  ourselves  with 
much  attenticm  in  the  Committee,  canvassing  with  per- 
fect fi^edom  the  qualifications  of  many  gentlemen  who 
were  at  different  times  ofiered  to  our  notice.  And  we 
were  prepared  to  propose  a  list,  in  which  was  to  be 
found  the  name  of  no  <me  connected,  however  remotely, 
with  any  of  oursdves.  I  may. add,  as  far  as  regards 
myself,  that  all  but  one  were  of  poUtical  connexions 
adverse  to  my  own  ;  that  I  was  upon  a  footing  of  inti- 
macy with  none  ci  them  ;  and  that  one  gentieman,  of 
undeaiiable  qualifications,  having  been  proposed,  I  de- 
sired his  name  might  be  no  more  mentioned,  as  he 
happened  to  be  a  near  relatiim  of  mine.  Some  persons, 
whose  opinims  1  highly  roapcct,  deemed  that  we  acted 
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unvisdy  in  abandoning  this  main  pcdnt  of  the  nomina- 
tion. But  we  only  gave  it  up  when  we  found  the 
Ministers  determined  to  oppose  the  Bill,  unless  they 
were  idlowed  to  name  the  CommissioiierB.  We  still 
trusted  that  thepower  would  not  be  abused ;  and  we 
looked  to  the  wholesome  control  of  Parliament  and 
the  public  for  a  security  that  the  work  would  be  done 
with  diligence,  upon  whomsoever  it  might  devolve. 

The  next  change  of  importance  related  to  the  quo- 
rum. The  whole  excellence  of  the  measure  consisted 
in  the  ambulatory  nature  of  the  Board ;  because,  be- 
ade  the  great  saving  of  expense  unless  the  Conuuis- 
aoners  repaired  to  t^e  spot,  it  was  quite  vain  to  expect 
an  efiectual  investigation  of  the  various  particulars  re- 
lating to  local  abuses.  But,  as  the  performance  of  this 
duty  would  be  both  cumbrous  and  endless,  if  the  whole 
Commisdoners  were  to  go  round  the  country  in  a  body, 
it  was  provided  that  they  should  divide  themselves  into 
bodies  of  two  each,  and  that  four  boards  should  thus 
at  the  same  time  carry  on  the  inquiry,  with  an  expe- 
dition greatly  accelerated,  and  with  a  salutary  rivalship 
among  themselves.  The  Ministers  in  the  House  (^ 
Lords  changed  the  quorum  from  two  to  three,  and 
left  the  whole  number  of  Gommissioneni  eight  as  be- 
fore ;  thus  reducing  the  number  of  Boards  froro^/^r 
to  Aro,  and  leaving  two  Commissioners  wholly  unem- 
ployed. As  it  is  perfectly  well  known  even  to  ban- 
ners in  anthmetic  that  e^ht  is  not  divisible  by  three, 
I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  suspecting  that  the 
authors  of  this  change  have  no  serious  intention  &at 
the  Board  shall  ever  be  divided  at  alt ;  and  that  they 
mean  to  make  the  Commissioners  proceed  by  writtat 
interrogatories  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  already  stated  out  of  doors  that  sudi  a  plan  has 
been  formed ;  I  can  only  say,  that  it  must  render 
the  whole  inquiry  a  perfect  mockery  ;  and  the  labours 
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of  tiie  last  eeeaan,  for  the  correction  of  abases,  will 
have  ended  in  adding  one  of  peculiar  grossness  to  the 
fi»mer  number,  by  Uie  creation  of  about  a  dozen  sine- 
eure  places. 

An  addition  was  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Minist^^ 
which  we  cheerfully  adopted,  regarding  it  as  an  im- 
proTement.  They  suggested  the  propriety  of  naming 
nx  honorary  CommissionerB,  who  might  form  a  super- 
intending and  central  body,  to  advise  and  to  r^ulate 
die  proceedings  of  the  whole.  The  personages  who 
were  proposed  to  fill  this  department  united  to  great 
weight  in  the  country  commanding  talents  and  con- 
firmed habits  of  business.  I  need  only  mention  the 
^eaker,  Sir  W.  Grant,  Lord  Gh^nville,  and  the  Bishop 
id  London,  to  justify  the  satisfaction  experienced  1^ 
the  Committee  at  this  part  of  the  arrangement.  It 
seemed  even  to  furnish  a  security  agunst  the  conse- 
quence of  any  defects  in  the  dioice  of  the  stipendiary 
Gommisoonera  ;  and  some  whose  confidence  in  the  mea- 
sure had  been  shaken  by  that  dioice  being  lef);  in  the 
Crown,  felt  it  revive  when  they  were  told  that  such  men 
as  I  have  named  would  at  all  events  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  department 

The  changes  made  in  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  as  important  as  the  alterations  in  the  con- 
stmctitm  of  the  Board.  They  were  deprived  of  all 
authority  to  prosecute  their  inquiries,  unless  by  the 
eontent  of  every  person  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to 
examine ;  and  they  were  only  jiennitted  to  cany  on 
evoi  this  ineflfectnal  investigation  into  a  class  of  abuses 
neither  the  most  numerous  nor  the  most  flagrant  It 
seems  hardly  credible  that  any  men  affecting  to  have 
at  heart  the  great  objects  of  the  Bill  should  have  so 
crippled  its  powers  and  narrowed  its  objects.  Never- 
theless, such  I  lament  to  say  is  the  undeniable  fact. 
In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  powers — We  had  originally 
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giveo  tW  Coimmasio^KB  the  saaw  autiumty  wbieb  reiL- 
<lered  the  Naval  aod  Militaiy  inquiries  so  effectual. 
Imagiiiiiig  diat  persons  coocented  in  any  abuse  mighit 
be  unwilling  to  ^ve  evidence  against  thenuelves,  or  to 
]w«duee  docaments  vvhidi  made  &em  liable  to  refund 
b^  balances  due  to  tiie  poor,  we  had  armed  the  Com- 
nusraoners  with  the  power  of  oompelllng  the  produotioD 
x^  papers,  imd  oUigiag  every  one  to  answer  audi  ques- 
tions as  did  not  criminate  himself.  The  minister  in 
■the  House  (^  Lords  peremptorily  inssted  ufou  this 
provi^on  being  struck  out.  They  said  it  was  tuudi-r- 
bttt  why  should  any  one  complain  of  beii^  forced  to  do 
what  it  is  ev^y  one's  duty  to  do,  and  what  no  one  can 
refuse  to  do  unless  with  the  design  oi  concealing  some 
malversation  ?  They  represented  it  as  indelicate  to  re- 
E|>ectable  trustees — but  can  any  respectable  tru^ee  com- 
plain of  being  called  upon  to  disclose  the  particutars  of 
his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  hie  trust?  They  describ- 
ed it  as  unconstitutional — ^yet  the  same  powers  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  courts,  even  by  Commisaoners  of  Bank- 
rupt They  called  it  imprecedented — ^yet  they  them- 
selves, when  in  o1&<x  with  a  truly  great  minist^,  the 
renown  of  whose  naval  exploits  alone  eoUpses  the  gl<vy 
of  his  civil  administration,  had  furnished  the  precedent 
which  we  fcdlowed,  and  had  passed  the  very  act  irom 
which  we  copied  verbatim  the  clause  in  our  Bill  They 
attempted,  indeed,  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  vari- 
ous-outlets. My  Lord  ChanceUor  said  that  he  had  al- 
ways disapproved  of  that  proviaon  in  Lord  St  Vincent's 
act ;  yet  he  suffered  it  to  pass  without  a  division,  and 
was,  with  my  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  [sinoipal  advocate 
of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords.  My  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  contented  himself  with  observing,  that  many  per- 
sons had  objected  to  Lord  St  Vincent's  bill ;  but  assured- 
ly his  Lordship,  then  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  not  of  the  number ;  for  he  strenuously  defended  it 
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affiaat  Mr  Ganning,  wbo  alone,  <^  the  present  cabinet, 
opposed  it.  A  feeble  effi>rt  was  made  to  distinguish 
the  ti^ecks  of  the  two  inquiries.  But  as  to  tiidr  im- 
portance— can  any  one  maintain  that  the  expenses  of 
the  doc^-yards  demand  more  rigorous  investigation 
tian  the  disposal  of  fimds  destined  by  benevolence  for 
the  relief  of  wretchedaess ;  or  that  the  conduct  of  the 
person  who  nses  a  sum  of  the  public  money  without 
authority,  and  then  replaces  it,  shall  be  dfted  by 
ev^y  means  of  examination  which  can  wring  the  truth 
&om  interested  reluctance ;  while  he  who  pockets  thou- 
BBnds  a-year  bdonging  to  the  poor  shall  only  be  invited 
to  disclose  the  state  of  his  acoounts,  in  order  that  his 
undue  gains  may  cease,  and  his  past  accumulations  be 
refunded  ?  Then,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  two  in- 
quiries— can  it  be  contended  that  the  power  of  exa- 
mining all  iHivate  merchants'  accounts,  in  substance 
possessed  by  the  Naval  Commissioners,  was  less  liable 
to  abuse,  or  in  itself  less  vexatious,  than  the  power  of 
examining  the  accounts  of  trustees  filling  a  public 
office?  As  for  the  clamour  excited  gainst  the  clause 
respecting  title-deeds,  no  one  who  had  read  our  Bill 
could  be  deceived  by  it  for  .a  moment;  because  the 
possessor  of  a  deed  was  only  obliged  to  produce  it,  in 
case  it  related  wholly  to  the  charity ;  if  any  other 
matter  whatever  was  contained  in  it,  he  was  allowed 
to  produce  a  copy  of  the  part  relating  to  the  diarity. 

All  our  ai^uments,  however,  were  unavailing.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  no 
powers ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  Bill  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  through  all  its  stages  in  the  Com- 
mons without  any  olgection  being  made  to  thb  essen- 
tial part ;  although  Mr  Canning  and  others  had  given 
notice  of  an  opposition,  and  were  present  at  all  the  de- 
bates upon  it.     The  alteration  was  reserved  for  the 
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Upper  House,  where  one  of  the  Ministers  proposed  it, 
and  uone  of  his  colleagues  ot^ected. 

The  objects  of  the  Bill  were  as  materially  limited  as 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  crippled. 

First,  they  were  prohibited  from  ioquiring  generally 
into  the  State  of  Education,  although  a  great  saving 
both  of  time  and  expense  to  the  public  would  have 
been  effected  by  allowing  them  to  make  that  inquiry 
when  they  visited  any  district  for  other  purposes. 

Secondly,  they  were  no  longCT  to  examine  abuses  of 
all  diarities,  but  only  of  those  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor — a  most  unfortunate  change  in  the 
constitution  of  ^e  Board  ;  for  every  one  was  aware  how 
many  malversations  existed  in  charitable  institutions 
wholly  unconnectedwith  education,  and  it  was  obviously 
a  more  natural,  as  well  as  a  more  economical  course  of 
proceeding,  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  to  look  into 
tiiese  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  examining  the 
others,  llian  to  send  one  set  of  iunctionaries  to  investi- 
gate school  charities,  and  then  di^atch  a  second  body 
to  go  over  the  same  ground,  in  order  to  see  what  the 
former  had  been  ordered  to  overlook. 

The  instruction,  under  which  the  Committee  acted 
confined  its  inquiries  to  charities  connected  with  edu- 
cation. Nevertheless,  we  had  accidentally  been  made 
acquainted  with  abuses  of  a  very  gross  description  in 
other  charities,  whidi  the  povrers  of  the  Commission  as 
now  restricted  cannot  reach.  We  found  that  one  Cor- 
poration in  Hampshire,  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  estates  worth  above  L.2000  a-year  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  let  them  for  L.200  or  L.3(>0  on  fines,  and  would 
^ve  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those  fines 
were  applied.  The  same  body,  it  was  stated,  employed 
a  sum  of  money  confided  to  it  for  charitable  purposes, 
in  payment  of  its  own  debts.  At  Mere,  in  Lincolnshire, 
if)  an  endowment  for  a  Warden  and  poor  brethren  of  a 
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very  ancient  date.  The  Warden  and  his  lessees  seem 
to  be  well  provided  for,  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  the 
brethren  ;  the  estate  conmsts  of  660  acres,  five  miles 
from  Lincoln  ;  it  is  let  for  only  half-a-guinea  an  acre, 
though  it  pays  ndther  tithe  nor  poor's  rate ;  and  L.24 
a-year  is  the  whole  sura  allotted  to  the  poor  brethren. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  is  both  patron  and  visitor ; 
he  has  given  the  Wardenship  to  his  nephew ;  and  the 
former  Warden  resigned  it  upon  being  promoted  by  the 
same  prelate  to  a  living  in  his  gift.  The  son  of  that 
right  reverend  person  is  master  of  Spital  Hosintal  in 
the  same  county.  Beade  other  landed  property,  he 
is  in  possesaon  of  one  estate  worth  L.600  or  L.700  a- 
year  in  right  of  his  office ;  and  all  that  he  pays  to  the 
poor  is  L.27,  4s.  to  four  or  five  pendoners.  At  Wel- 
lingborough, in  Northamptonshire,  there  are  lands  be- 
longing to  different  diarities,  of  which  only  one  is  con- 
nected with  education  ;  a  short  time  ago  they  were  let 
f<n-  L.68,  altfaou^  worth  near  L.1I0O  ;  and  the  trus- 
teee  at  one  period  enjoyed  the  leases.  In  the  parish  of 
Yeovil  in  Somersetshire,  there  are  estates  possessed  by 
trustees,  and  destined  to  four  different  charities,  one 
only  of  which  is  a  school.  Limited  as  the  Commisraon- 
ers  now  are,  they  may  examine  those  trustees  as  to  one 
part  of  their  trust ;  but  tbey  must  order  them  to  be  d- 
fcnt  as  to  the  other  three.  They  may  inspect  the  deeds 
and  accounts  relating  to  the  sdbool  revenue,  but  they 
must  suddenly  shut  the  book  when  they  perceive  wiy 
mention  of  the  other  charities.  And  yet  all  the  four 
neem  to  have  been  equally  abused.  An  estate  worth 
L.700  a-jrear  only  educates  seven  or  eight  boys  ;  lands 
valued  at  L.llOO  or  L.1200  a-year  only  afibrd  a  wretch- 
ed pittance  to  sixteen  paupers  ;  and  property  worth 
L.150  a-year  is  let  for  Ii.2 :  1  :  4,  chiefly  to  the 
trustees  tiiemselves.  There  are  two  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  poor  of  Croydon,  which  ought  to  bring 
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between  L.IOOO  and  L.1500  a-year,  and  yet  are  worth 
nothing  from  being  badly  let  on  90  yean'  leases ;  but 
into  this  the  Commisdonen  must  not  look  when  they 
go  to  examine  the  abuses  in  the  Hospital,  because  those 
estates  are  unoonnected  with  education.  In  that  Hos- 
pital itself  they  will  find  but  little  within  their  juris- 
diction ;  it  is,  indeed,  full  of  abuse  ;  but  only  a  small 
portion  (^  the  charity  belongs  to  the  school,  and  even 
that  is  protected  from  inquiry  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Tisitor — whidi  leads  me  to  the  next  head  of  exemp- 
tion. 

Thirdly,  among  charities  connected  with  education 
there  was  introduced  a  large  class  of  exceptions,  com- 
prehending not  only  the  Unirersilies  and  the  public 
schools  down  to  Rugby,  but  generally  all  charities  hav- 
ing special  "  viators,  governors,  or  overseers."  Now  it 
happens  that  almost  every  considerable  charity  is  sub- 
ject to  special  vitiation ;  consequently  what  remains 
for  the  operations  of  the  Commissioners  lies  within  a 
Buffidently  narrow  compass. 

This  last  alteration  of  the  Bill  we  justly  viewed  as 
a  matter  of  extreme  regret.  For  of  the  many  instra- 
oes  of  gross  abuse  which  had  come  to  our  knowledge, 
and  some  of  whidi  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  now 
made  public,  there  was  hardly  one  which  this  clause 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Thus  FocklingtoD  school,  with  a  latge  revenue, 
hu  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  so  that  only  one 
boy  was  taught,  and  the  room  converted  into  a  saw- 
pit  ;*  yet  it  has  visitors  ^St  John's  CoU^e,  Cam- 
bridge), who,  probably,  from  ignorance  of  the  evil,  had 


*  An  atlMUpt  wa«  m^de  (o  deii]r  ihis ;  bat  it  Menu  to  be  the  result  of 
the  e^denoe  taken  together.  At  xaj  rate,  it  ia  admitted  that  the  pro- 
pw  Mhocd-mMm  ms  whoUy  dinned,  except  for  keeping  lambw  and 
working  material*. 
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taken  no  step  to  correct  it  before  last  winter.  So,  the 
property  of  tiie  Huntiiigdon  School  is  grtMsIy  nrisap- 
]£^ ;  the  Imd  is  let  to  accommodate  the  trustees, 
and  is  made  the  means  of  supporting  a  poHtic^  inte- 
rest in  that  bottnigh  ;  yet  the  charity  has  -ndtan  in 
die  persons  of  some  of  tlitoe  rery  trustees,  who  are 
tbua  by  the  exemption  in  the  Act  secured  against  all 
inquiry.  It  should  seeib  too  that  8t  Bee's  sdiool  is 
eqoafly  exeinpted.  But  that  its  afl^rs  merit  investi^ 
gatioti  clearly  appears  by  the  evidence ;  for  we  there 
fliid  that  leases  <^  its  lutd  were  granted  at  a  remote 
period,  for  1000  years  at  a  very  low  fixed  rent  ;•  that 
at  a  more  recent  date,  the  valuable  minerals  were  leased 
at  a  mefe  triBe  (L.3,  14b.)  for  the  term  of  800  or  900 
years,  to  oAe  Of  die  trnstees  ;  ^at  one  of  the  present 
tinAteeB  now  enjoys  the  lease ;  and  that  a  decided  ma* 
jc^ty  of  the  others  are  clergymen,  holding  livings 
imder  him,  and  supporting  him  in  his  management  of 
the  concern.  As  none  of  them  has  made  any  attempt 
to  set  aside  a  lease  whidi  every  one  must  perceive  to 
be  ttttei'ly  v<nd,  and  as  one  of  thdr  number  has  es- 
pKsaai  his  apprehensions  of  engaging  in  a  contest  with 
so  powerful  an  adversary,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
gUcfa  ctmsideTetions  alone  could  deter  them  from  per- 
ftvming  what  was  obviously  their  duty  to  the  charity  ; 
and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  exactly  a 
ease  which  demanded  the  interposition  of  the  Commis- 
ooners.  Cettwn  estates  devised  fcv  the  purposes  of 
education  at  Reading  appear  to  have  been  let  as  late 
as  1811  for  neuly  the  same  rent  tiiat  they  fetched  in 
Oiarles  tiie  Second's  reign.  It  is  now  considerably 
li^sed  ;  bat  some  of  the  lands  seem  still  to  be  much 
underlet ;  at  any  rate  an  inquiry  would  be  highly  bene- 


■  The  rant  is  about  L.IOO,  the  value  of  the 
L.8BD0  k-je«r. 
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fidal  where  sudi  n^ligenoe  appears  so  recently  to  have 
prevailed :  yet  all  examination  is  precluded  by  the  pro- 
viso ;  for  there  is  a  special  visitor.  The  hospital  at 
Croydon  founded  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  is  protected 
from  inrestigation  by  a  similar  apprantment ;  but  the 
evidence  plainly  shews  that  all  is  not  right  there. 
The  estates  are  valued  by  the  surveyor  of  the  house  it- 
self at  L.2673  a-year ;  yet  they  are  let  for  L.860 ; 
and  dovm  to  1812  they  fetched  no  more  than  L.336. 
A  free  school  too  is  specially  appointed  to  be  kept  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Croydon ;  but  none  has  within 
the  memory  of  man  been  tai^ht,  although  the  master 
recmves  his  emoluments,  teaching  another  school  for 
his  own  profit,  and  although  the  inhabitants  have  esta- 
blished a  seminary  upon  the  new  plan  to  give  educa- 
tion at  thdr  own  expense  to  the  poor  of  the  place,  in 
the  very  school-room  which  Archbishop  Whitgift  de- 
vised for  thar  gratuitous  instruction.  -  These  abuses, 
I  verily  believe,  are  unknown  to  the  distinguished  pre- 
late who  is  visitor  of  the  hospital.  Whoever  fills  his 
station  in  the  church  has,  beside  the  radinary  func- 
tions of  his  province,  the  superintendence  of  a  vast 
number  of  charitable  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  ukd  it  is  quite  imposdble  that  his  eye  should 
be  always  fixed  upon  the  abuses  which  silently  creep 
into  eadi.  Until  they  are  denounced  to  him,  he  must 
of  necesdty  be  ignorant  of  their  existence,  and  the 
office  of  accuser  is  a  thankless  one  at  the  best  The 
vidtatorial  power  is  only  put  in  motion  at  stated  periods ; 
and  even  then,  if  no  one  comes  forward  to  complain, 
credit  is  naturally  given  to  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  doing  their  duty  and  obeying  the  statutes. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assistance  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Cktmmissioners  in  supplying  the  vruit  of  accu- 
sers, and  in  discovering  latent  abuses,  is  predsely  that 
whidi  a  conscientious  visitor  would  desire.    He  can 
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feel  DO  jealousy  of  any  encroachment  upon  his  rights, 
for  these  renuuu  as  before ;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
he  has  now  to  exercise  his  o£Bce  with  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  matters  within  his  jurisdiction,  the 
inquiries  of  the  C!ommissioners  having  brought  to  his 
notice  all  the  points  to  which  his  superintending  power 
should  be  directed  for  the  purposes  of  reformation.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  viewed  the  Bill  in  this,  its  true  light, 
from  the  very  liberal  and  candid  support  which  His 
Grace  was  pleased  to  ^ve  it. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  groundless  than  the 
jealousy  which  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  it  in 
other  quarters.  In  what  respect  could  the  proceedings 
o{  the  Commisaoners  interfere  with  any  person's  ftinc- 
tions,  whether  as  trustee  or  as  visitor?  They  were 
only  empowered  to  inquire  and  to  report ;  to  discover 
abuses,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  ParUament  and  the 
country.  Here  their  authority  ended  ;  they  could  make 
no  order  whatever  for  correcting  the  mismanagement 
which  they  detected,  were  it  ever  so  glaring.  To  search 
for  the  evil,  and  expose  it  to  the  light,  was  their  whole 
office ;  the  remedy  was  reserved  for  Parliament,  if  the 
application  of  it  required  l^slative  interference  ;  but, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  vras  left  to  the  parties  themselves 
whose  conduct  had  been  investigated,  and  if  they  iailed 
to  amend  their  ways,  the  visitors  were  unquestionably 
entitled  to  interpose  as  if  the  act  had  never  passed.  To 
describe  the  Commissioners  as  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  visitors,  was  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  powers 
and  {unctions  of  both.  Yet  it  was  entirely  upon  this 
misrepresentation,  that  the  clause  exempting  charities 
specially  visited  was  built.  The  pretext  that  it  was 
authorized  by  the  example  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
is  utterly  unfounded.  The  commission's  of  Charitable 
Uses,  under  that  act,  have  powers  which  would  inter- 
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fere  directly  with  those  of  special  viutors ;  for  they  are 
not  merely  to  investigate,  but  to  make  orders  and  de- 
crees ;  they  are  in  fact  to  mt  as  a  court,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  try  issues  of  fact  by  a  jury.  The  clause 
exempting  charities  specially  visited  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion, was  therefore  necessary  to  preserve  the  visitatorial 
power  according  to  the  founder's  intentions.  But  what 
founder  ever  dreamt  of  preventing  any  inquiry  frran 
being  made  into  the  state  of  his  charity  ?  What  foim- 
der  could,  were  be  alive  to  see  it,  be  otherwise  than 
gratified  by  an  investigation,  tiie  result  of  which  can 
have  no  possible  tendency,  but  that  of  enabling  the  vi> 
ntor  appointed  by  himself  to  exercise  with  full  eflfeet, 
the  pow«^  of  superintendence  conferred  by  him  for  the 
express  purpose  of  correcting  all  abuses  in  the  trusts 
created  by  his  foundation  ? 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  instances  of  abuses  brought 
to  light  by  the  labours  of  the  Committer  all  growing 
up  to  maturity  in  charities  which  have  special  visitors, 
and  which  the  Commissioners  are  bound  to  overlook  by 
virtue  of  the  exemptions  introduced  into  the  Bill.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thoi^bt  that  these  have  been  already 
examined,  and  that  our  Report,  with  respect  to  them  at 
least,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  speedy  reform.  But 
I  cannot  quite  indulge  in  this  hope.  We  had  not  the 
means  of  sifting  those  cases  to  the  bottom :  we  plainly 
I>ereeived  that  much  remuned  to  be  investigated  in 
each.  Thus,  the  sums  to  be  refunded  by  the  Yeovil 
trustees  severally  we  had  no  means  of  tracing.  We 
were  equally  unable  to  ascertain  how  much  in  value  of 
the  St  Bees  school  property  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  noble  lord,  who  sustiuns  in  bis  own  person  the 
double  character  of  trustee  and  lessee.  It  was  in  like 
manner  impossible  to  estimate  the  arrears  due  to  the 
poor  from  the  worthy  magistrates  of  Himtingdon,  and 
the  noble  family  whose  political  interest  in  that  bo- 
rough has  been  founded  upon  the  misapplication  of  the 
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charity  egtates.  Nor  do  we  see,  in  ihe  past  conduct  of 
any  of  those  partaes,  the  slighteet  reason  to  expect  ^t 
the  publication  of  our  report  would  of  itself  have  the 
immediate  efiect  of  restoring  the  poor  to  their  rights. 
On  the  contrary,  an  extraordinary  pertinacity  had  been 
erinced  by  them  all  in  defence  of  their  actu^  posses- 
■ona,  and  in  resisting  every  investigation  of  their  titles. 
Be«des,  there  is  every  reaetm  to  believe  that  abuses 
oi  a  BJmilar  description,  which  we  had  not  time  to  in- 
rest^ate,  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  paro- 
diial  returns  to  our  drcular  letters,  have  brought  cases 
to  our  knowledge/  which  no  Board  sitting  in  London 
could  examine  within  a  moderate  period  of  time.  Other 
abuses  omitted  in  those  returns  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  prevail ;  and  let  it  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
bdiility  of  abuses  existing  in  any  charity,  is  by  no 
meant  diminished  by  the  dreumstance  of  a  special  rid- 
tai  having  been  appointed.  In  general,  the  visitor  re- 
rides  at  a  ctistanee ;  he  is  most  commonly  an  official 
person  vritJi  other  duties  to  engage  him,  as  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  the  Head  of  a  House  at  one  of  the 
Unirerrities ;  be  is  niually  directed  to  visit  once  in  so 
many  years  ;  and  if  no  term  is  specified,  he  is  only  by 
bnr  obliged  to  virit  every  third  year.  Above  all,  the 
nemption  in  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  has  increased 
the.  probability  of  mismanagement  in  such  charities,  by 
preventing  them  from  ever  b«ng  examined  by  a  Com- 
■tarion  of  Charitable  Uses ;  while  a  great  proportion 
of  the  other  charities  have  undergone  this  investigation 
moe  or  tvrice  since  their  fbundati<m.  Now,  the  trans- 
fetrii^  of  the  proviso  from  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  present  Act,  baa  precisely  the  effect  of  confinii^ 
theinqniriet  of  the  Commissioners  to  those  (Parities, 
most  of  wlm^  have  already  been  examined ;  and  of 
making  them  pass  over  those  which  have  never  before 
been  locked  into,  accept  by  their  vrntors. 
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If  any  person  should  still  conceive  that  the  eye  of  the 
viator  is  sufficient,  I  would  beseech  them  to  consider 
two  things — the  slowness  with  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  evil  reaches  him,  and  the  risk  of  his  requiring  su- 
p^ntendence  himself.  Abuses  are  generally  speaking 
of  slow  growth  ;  they  creep  into  public  institutions  with 
a  sure  pace,  indeed,  if  unchecked,  but  they  move  on  by 
degrees  ;  and  those  who  are  constantly  habituated  to 
see  their  pn^ress,  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  cease 
to  think  of  it.  These,  however,  are  chiefly  the  persons 
on  whom  the  viator  must  rely  for  his  information  ;  and, 
even  where  the  change  is  more  ra|Hd  and  the  abuse 
more  glaring,  men  who  live  on  the  spot  are  not  likely 
to  court  the  odious  office  of  accurang  their  neighbours. 
The  grand  difference  between  the  Visitor  and  the  Com- 
missioners is,  that  the  former,  for  the  most  put,  will 
only  examine  where  there  is  a  chai^ ;  whereas  the 
latter  are  to  examine  at  all  events,  and  to  find  out 
whether  there  be  ground  for  complaining  although  no- 
body may  have  actually  preferred  a  complaint.  Then 
what  security  have  we  against  n^ligence  or  connivance 
in  the  visitors  themselves  ?  Quig  custodiet  ipsos  cu9- 
todeaf  True,  the  founders  have  intrusted  them  with 
the  superintendence ;  but,  where  no  vidtation  is  ap- 
pointed, the  founders  have  reposed  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  trustees ;  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  contended 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commissioners  ?  What  good  reason  then  can  be  as- 
signed for  investigating  abuses  committed  wholly  by 
trustees,  and  sparing  those  committed  by  trustees 
and  visitors  jointly  ?  St  John's  Collie  is  visitor 
of  Pocklington  school ;  for  years  the  gross  perversion 
of  its  ample  revenues,  known  to  all  Yorkshire,  had 
never  penetrated  into  Cambridge.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lincoln  have  the  patronage  as  well  as  the 
superintendence  of  Spital  charity  ;  yet  they  allow  the 
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Warden,  son  of  the  Diocesan,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
la^  estates,  devised  to  him  in  trust  for  the  poor  of 
two  parishes  as  nell  as  of  the  hospital,  frfaile  he  only 
pays  a  few  pounds  to  four  or  fire  of  the  latter.*  The 
Bishop  himself  ifi  patron  and  visitor  of  Mere,  and  per- 
mits the  Warden,  his  nephew  {for  whom  he  made  the 
vacancy  by  promoting  his  predecessor)  to  enjoy  or 
underlet  a  considerable  trust  estate,  paying  only  L.  24 
a-year  to  the  poor.  The  evidence  shews  tiiat  the  vim- 
tors  of  the  Huntingdon  Hospital  are  the  parties  chiefly 
concerned  in  misapplying  its  ftmds — being  themselves 
trustees — occupying  the  charity  lands  for  trifling  rents 
— and  using  the  estate  for  election  purposes.  I  am  very 
ftr  from  asserting  that  the  apparent  negligence  of  St 
John's  College,  the  apparent  connivance  of  the  Chap- 
ter and  the  Bishop,  and  the  apparent  partidpation  of 
the  Corporators  are  incapable  of  explanation  :  but  at 
least  these  facts  shew  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  visitors  as  well  as  trustees  ;  while  the 
alterations  made  in  the  Bill  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
stmi.  out  all  inquiry,  and  prevent  the  public  from  re- 
cdving  any  explanation. 

The  exception  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  because  the  diarities  thus  sheen- 
ed from  the  investigation  of  the  Commissioners,  are 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  as  the  law  now 
stands,  almost  certain  to  escape  every  other  inquiry. 
From  the  jurisdiction  created  by  the  Statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, they  are  wholly  exempted  ;  and  that  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  extends  to  them  only  in  a  limited  d^^ree. 
Where  fimds  have  been  misapplied,  the  Court  will  in- 


*  Th«  Iter.  Incumbent  Btetes,  that  there  are  do  poor  in  Spitkl ;  but 
the  endowment  is  in  fBVOor  of  the  "  parish  poor  of  Little  Carlton  and 
8n(elliii^orpe,"  the  charge  of  muntainitig  whom  appean,  from  the  Poor 
AlMtract,  to  be  from  L.200  to  U300  a-year. 
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terfere,  notwithatanding  the  sppomtment  of  a  visitor ; 
but  then  its  intetpomtion  is  confined  entiiely  to  this 
breach  <^  trust-  It  will  take  no  oogniaance  whatever 
(tf  any  other  neglect  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees.  They  may  have  perverted  the  charity,  to 
purposes  wholly  foreign  to  the  Founder's  intention ; 
they  may  have  suffered  the  school  to  decay,  while  the 
master  reaped  the  profits  ;  they  may,  through  folly,  or 
even  by  design,  have  adopted  measures  calculated  to 
ensure  its  ruin  ; — still  if  there  be  a  spedal  visitor,  who 
neglects  or  violates  his  duty,  permitting  or  abetting  ^e 
misconduct  of  the  managers.  Courts  of  Equity  cannot 
entertain  the  discussion  of  their  ]m>ceeding8,  unless 
the  funds  are  directly  misapplied.  Thus  I  take  it  to  be 
clear,  that  neither  Wbitgift's  Hospital  nor  Pocklinton 
School,  could  have  been  examined  by  information  or 
petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  although  la^e  reve- 
nues are  expended,  in  the  one  case,  upon  the  education 
of  a  single  child,  and  in  the  otlm,  to  make  a  complete 
nnecure  for  tlie  master.  In  the  case  of  a  ridily 
endowed  school  at  Berkhamstead,  his  Lordship  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  interfere,  although  he  aaw 
the  master  teaching  only  one  boy  and  the  usher  living 
in  Hampshire.*  But  even  as  to  direct  breadies  of 
trust,  a  court  of  equity  afibrds  most  inadequate  means 
of  inquiry.  No  prudent  man  will  easily  be  iziduced 
to  involve  himself  in  a  Chancery  suit,  where  hia  private 
interests  are  at  stake.  To  expect  that  any  one  will  do 
so  from  the  love  of  justice,  and  a  sense  of  duty  towards 
the  public,  is  in  all  but  a  few  extraordinary  cases  truly 
chimeticaL     Nor  will  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  Com- 


*  fl  Vff)  and  H^atna,  \K.  Hu  Lordahip  wm  obliged  Ut  decree  the 
moaey  rvcetved  for  6ne8,  then  about  L.5D0O,  to  the  muter  and  nshar, 
Mscording  lo  the  foundotiun,  leaving-  thi^ir  condact  in  nSce  to  Ite  exa- 
mined bj  the  vUilor. 
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nittee's  Repul,  tend  to  lessen  this  very  natoral  dislike 
<^eucii  proceedings.  We  there  find  the  parish  officers 
ni  Veovil  ruined  by  their  attempts  to  obtiun  Justice  for 
the  poor ;  a  respectable  solicitor  and  a  clergyman  in 
Huntingdon,  expending  lai^  sums  of  their  own  money 
in  the  same  jnous  work,  and  rewarded  by  the  general 
eontempt  and  even  hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  a 
worthy  inhabitant  <rf  Croydon,  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
vexation  for  similar  exertions,  and  his  coadjutor  falsely 
and  malidonsly  indicted  for  peijmy ;  and,  not  to  mul- 
tajdy  instances,  the  venerable  Head  of  a  CoU^e  at 
Oxford  deterred  from  exposing  the  St  Bees  case,  by  the 
dread  of  a  conflict  with  his  powerful  colleague,  before  a 
tribunal  wfaere  a  long  purse  is  as  essential  as  a  good 
cause.  You,  better  than  any  man,  are  acqu^nted  with 
the  defects  of  this  remedy  ;  and  you  are  no  less  impar- 
tial than  competent  to  dedde  upon  them.  Elevated 
to  an  eminence  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  no 
other  advocate,  perhaps,  ever  attained  in  any  depart- 
ment (Hf  forenric  Hfe,  you  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
fed  pn^udice  agunst  its  proceedings.  Yet  to  you  I 
will  venture  without  hesitation  to  appeal ;  and  I  am 
amfident  you  will  admit  that  abuses  which  are  fated  to 
flourish  in  the  shade,  until  a  Suit  in  Equity  exposes,  and 
a  decree  extirpates  them,  must  live  and  grow  until  they 
work  the  ruin  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  cling. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  prindpal  changes  which 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  thought  proper  to  midce  in  the 
Bill ;  and  when  their  magnitude  is  considered, — when 
it  is  perceived  how  little  of  the  original  plan  was  left, — 
when  it  is  found  that  the  Commissioners  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Crown,  deprived  of  the  usual  powers  of 
inqiury,  and  prevented  &om  directing  their  attention 
to  Uie  objects  which  most  demanded  investigation, — it 
will  naturally  be  asked  why  the  friends  of  the  measure 
conBeated  to  accept  of  so  mutilated  a  substitute  for  it ; 
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why  they  did  not  at  once  appeal  to  Parliament  and  the 
Country,  from  the  decision  of  a  Cabinet  which  had 
clearly  shewn  themselves  unfriendly  to  all  effectual  ex- 
posure of  the  abuses  universally  complained  of?  I 
must  take  upon  myself,  in  common  with  several  persons 
whose  opinions  I  deeply  respect,  the  responsibility  of 
having  been  willing  to  accept  a  law,  the  inadequacy  of 
which  we  admitted,  rather  than  allow  the  session  to 
pass  without  obtaining  any  thing  at  all.  Various  con- 
siderations influenced  this  decision.  The  manifest 
hostility  to  the  whole  measure,  which  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  not  among  the  least  of  these. 
Vehemently  opposed  upon  its  principle  by  the  chief 
law  authorities,  and  a  formidable  body  of  the  prelates 
— feebly  and  reluctantly  supported  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown — the  Bill  had  been  sent  to  a  committee 
only  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  and  some  who  gave  their 
voices  for  its  commitment,  in  the  hope,  apparently,  of 
its  complete  mutilation,  announced  tiieir  intuition  to 
throw  it  out  on  the  third  reading,  whatever  changes  it 
might  undergo  ;  thus  consenting  to  prolong  its  exist- 
ence for  a  moment,  that  they  might  first  mangle  what 
they  were  bent  upon  destroying.  When  it  came  out 
of  the  committee,  the  amendments  had  indeed  so  en- 
tirely defeated  the  whole  object  in  view,  that  no  man, 
how  great  soever  his  wish  to  conciliate  and  accommo- 
date, could  think  of  lending  himself  to  the  unworthy 
farce  of  passing  such  an  act.  The  Committee,  upon 
learning  the  scope  of  those  alterations,  which  left  the 
Bill  a  mere  dead  letter,*  agreed  with  me  in  resolving 


*  The  two  proviaioiifl  which  prinoipsllj  tended  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  bill,  and  which  were  afterwards  giveo  up  by  their  Lordsbipa,  were 
these :  The  ConnniagJonerB  were  onlj  aathoriEed  to  inqoire  inte  iitinBee 
reepecting  which  thej  had  information  previouely  laid  before  them  upon 
oath  ;  nay,  thej  could  not  eummou  a  witnew  without  oath  being  firat 
made,  that  he  had  material  information  to  conunnnicat«.    Thej  were 
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to  nject  it,  and  proceed  in  the  House  of  Cominons  by 
way  of  Address.  There  being  very  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Address  would  be  carried,  the  enemies 
of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords  consented  to  recommit  it,  to 
^ve  up  sereral  of  their  amendments,  and  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  third  reading.  Such  being  the 
feelings  entertained  by  the  Lords  towards  the  whole 
plan — ^feelings  of  whidi  an  adequate  idea  could  only  be 
formed  by  a  near  observer  of  the  temper  in  which  it 
was  discussed ;  and  so  great  brang  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  assent  of  their  Lordships  to  tbe  Inquiry, 
even  crippled  and  confined  as  it  now  is  ;  we  felt  com- 
pelled to  rest  satisfied  with  the  little  we  bad  thus  re- 
luetantly  obtained  from  Uiem,  apprehenmre  that  any 
other  course  might  involve  tbe  two  Houses  in  a  serious 
difference  of  opinion,  alike  prejudidal  to  the  pubUe 
weal  and  to  the  success  of  ^e  measure  in  question. 
Nor  were  we  without  hopes  that  the  experience  of  the 
Act  when  put  in  force,  might  quiet  the  unfounded 
alarms  which  prevailed  among  their  Lordships,  and 
prepare  them  for  an  extension  of  its  powers  at  a  future 
time. 

I  must  iurther  mention  as  a  reason  for  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued,  that  we  thought  there  was  a  mode  of 
supplying  indirectly  the  want  of  powers  in  the  Com- 
miBnoners.  They  would  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ptHlang  the  names  of  all  persons  who  refused  to  be  ex- 
amined, or  to  deliver  up  documents  in  their  possession. 
A  dread  of  exposure  to  the  suspidon  which  this  con- 
cealment must  create,  would  probably  induce  many 
bustees,  however  reluctant,  to  obey  the  Commissioners ; 


»lao  prohibited  from  saldng  for  any  paper,  unleis  it  whoU;  related 
to  k  wpantte  charitj,  and  where  it  contained  other  matter,  thef  were 
not  allowed  to  call  for  extracts  or  copies  of  the  parte  relating  to  the 
dwrit^. 
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while  those  who  obstioately  hdd  out  might  be  ex- 
unined  by  the  Committee  on  its  revival  next  session. 
In  like  manner,  we  presumed  that  the  Reports  of  the 
Commisfflooers  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  all  diarities  with  special  visitors  ;  and  that  if 
Parliament  persisted  in  refusing  to  subject  these  to  the 
scrutiny  of  ihe  new  Board,  the  Committee  might  pro- 
ceed, as  it  had  already  begun,  to  examine  them.  Thus, 
we  conceived  that  the  Act,  with  idl  its  imperfeddons, 
would  do  some  good  in  the  mean  time,  and  lead  to  still 
fardier  benefits  hereafter.  Convinced  of  the  necesaty 
of  a  thorouf^  investigation,  we  thought  that  the  sooner 
a  beginning  was  made  in  it  the  better.  Unable  to  get 
all  we  wished,  we  deemed  it  wise  ami  prudent  to  take 
what  we  could  get,  and  not  impracticably  reject  the  ad- 
vantages vrithin  our  reach,  because  they  were  less  im- 
portant than  we  looked  for,  and  were  entitled  to.  An 
honest  execution  of  the  Act,  such  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
promise  material  benefits  to  the  country,  provided  the 
certfun  reappointment  of  the  Committee  next  session 
supported  ihe  Commissioners  in  the  dischaige  of  their 
duties,  and  supplied  the  defects  in  their  jurisdiction  as 
well  as  in  their  powers,  fiat  upon  that  revival,  and 
upon  the  good  fiuth  with  which  the  Act  should  be  car- 
ried into  effect  both  by  the  Ministers  and  t^ie  Boud, 
every  thing  manifestly  depended. 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  now  feel  myself  com- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  state  the  disappointment 
of  the  expectations  v^icb,  in  common  vrith  the  rest  of 
the  Committee,  I  had  entertained,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  fiiithfully  disdiarge  the  trust  thus  re- 
posed in  them.  On  so  important  a  matter  I  cannot 
allow  considerations  of  a  personal  nature  to  impose  si- 
lence upon  me,  or  to  qualify  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  which  I  have  reluctantly  been  forced  to  adopt, 
that  a  full  and  searching  exposure  of  abuses  is  not  in 
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the  coutemi^tioil  of  tfaoae  who  have  issued  the  Com- 
iniiaon.  It  would  be  acting  from  a  false  delicacy  to- 
mrda  indinduals,  for  whom  in  their  private  capMit7 
I  can  feel  nothing  but  respect,  were  I  to  abstain  from 
frmddy  lugiog  this  complaint,  and  substantiating  it  by 
entering  into  particulars,  how  painfrd  soever  the  de- 
tail may  prove  to  me.  Before  I  proceed,  let  me  ob- 
serve, that  the  attempts  made  to  frustrate  the  Bill 
entirely  ;  the  great  mutilations  actually  performed  upon 
it ;  the  indispontion  to  pass  it  even  in  the  least  effi- 
cient form — strongly  indicated  a  disposition  un&vour- 
able  to  the  inquiry,  and  exated  the  vigilance  if  not  the 
susindons  of  its  friends  towards  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  powers  conferred  by  it  should  be  executed.  We 
are  now  to  see  whether  those  un&vourable  impressions 
have  been  nmfirmed  or  removed. 

If  the  first  object  of  the  Ministers  bad  been  to  ren- 
der the  Act  as  e^ctual  as  posdble,  they  would  natu- 
rally have  listened  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  formation  of  the  Board.  It  was  known 
to  every  person  that  the  individuals  sn^ested  by  us, 
irere  selected  solely  because  they  appeared  to  be  the 
best  qualified  for  tlie  office.  No  suspicion  had  for  a 
moment  exifited  in  any  quarter,  indeed  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Committee  made  it  impossible  to  suspect^ 
that  party  views  had  influenced  us  in  the  su^estim 
of  a  angle  name.  At  all  events,  there  would  have 
been  no  impn^riety  in  the  noble  Secretary  of  State 
OMiferring  with  some  of  us  who  had  applied  dosdy  to 
the  hunness.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  not 
su^^msed  to  su&r,  not  the  dignity  of  its  Ministers  to 
be  lowered,  by  fredy  communicating  with  members  of 
the  House  of  CMnmons  for  other  purposes.  Where 
oould  have  been  the  harm  of  consulting  a  Committee 
iadiscTiminately  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  House, 
upon  a  matter  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  thdr 
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atteotioD  ?  His  Lordship  thought  otherwise ;  of  the 
gentlemen  pointed  out  by  us,  only  two  have  been  put 
in  the  Commisfflon  ;  and  these.  I  have  reason  to  think, 
by  bo  means  through  our  recommendation,  but  doubt- 
less fi-om  the  accident,  a  fortunate  one  for  the  public, 
of  their  having  more  favoured  patrons. 

Of  the  other  pud  Commissioners,  I  have  understood 
that  some  look  forward  to  the  duties  of  the  office  as 
quite  compatible  with  those  of  a  most  laborious  profes- 
sioD ;  while  others  are  supposed  to  r^ard  the  exist- 
euce  of  abuses  generally,  in  any  establishment,  with  an 
unwilling  if  not  incredulous  mind.  Nay,  I  have  rea* 
son  to  believe,  that  one  very  respectable  member  of  the 
Board  has  publicly  professed  an  opinion,  that  a  great 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  is  symptomatic  of 
Jacobinism.  Exclusive  devotion  to  professional  voca- 
tions, is  a  meritorious  frame  of  mind ;  but  does  not 
perhaps  very  naturally  point  a  man.  out  as  fit  for  a 
second  occupation.  A  fond  dispodtion  to  find  every 
thing  right  in  our  political  system  ;  an  aversion  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  defects ;  a  proneness  to  chaige 
with  disafiection  those  who  spy  them  out ;  a  tendency 
to  suspect  all  who  busy  themselves  for  the  poor  as  in- 
fluenced by  sinister  motives,  and  even  as  contrivers  of 
political  mischief — these,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be 
pruseworthy  feelings ;  or  amiable  weaknesses  ;  or  ex- 
cusable mistakes ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  think 
the  worse  of  any  man  who  is  honestly  influenced  by 
what  may  seem  the  least  rational  of  such  propensities. 
But  then  I  must  take  leave  to  think  that  they  form 
very  indifferent  qualifications  for  sitting  at  a  Board, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  pry  into  abuses,  to  expose 
errors  and  malversations,  and  to  drag  forth  to  public 
view  those  who  have  robbed  the  poor  of  their  rights. 
Persons  under  the  influence  of  such  impresdons  vriU 
enter  upon  their  inquisitorial  functions  with  a  disposi- 
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tion  to  find  ground  of  juBtificatioD  lathet  tiian  of  cbu^e; 
will  reluctantly  open  their  eyes  to  truths  which  thwart 
their  favourite  prejudices ;  and  will  feel  desirous  that 
their  inquiries  should  convict  of  exa^eration  Uie  state- 
ments now  before  the  public. 

That  the  choice  of  my  Lord  Sidmoutb  has  been 
guided  by  this  consideration,  or  by  any  wish  to  qmet 
the  fears  of  charitable  trustees,  I  am  &r  from  asserting  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  rather  believe,  that  the  usual  mo- 
tives may  have  influenced  the  appointments — ^favour  to- 
wards similarity  of  political  sentiments,  and  the  wish 
to  oblige  political  connexions.  But  it  seems  impossible 
to  maintain  that  his  Lordship  passed  over  certain  names 
by  mere  accident.  These  omissions  require  further 
notice  as  throwing  light  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Ministers  are  executing  the  Act 

The  Committee  had  in  their  Rep<Mrt  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, two  professional  gentlemen  to  whose  voluntary 
asastance  they  had  been  greatly  indebted  during  the 
course  of  their  inquiries.  I  allude  ixt  Mr  Parry  and  Mr 
Koe.  Of  their  eminent  qualifications  to  fill  the  place 
of  Commissioners,  every  one  who  attended  to  our  pro- 
ceedings was  aware.  The  case  of  Mr  Parry  was,  in- 
deed, peculiarly  strong.  It  happened  that  he  had 
for  some  years  devoted  himself  privately  to  the  very  in- 
vestigation which  the  Board  was  to  prosecute.  He  had 
been  occupied  in  examining  the  abuses  in  the  Berk- 
shire Changes,  upou  which  he  had  just  published  a  va^ 
luable  treatise.  He  was  the  very  man  for  the  new  of- 
fice ;  be  was  a  Commisaoner,  if  I  may  so  speak,  ready 
made  to  our  hand ;  he  was  trained  to  the  business  by  a 
lucky  coinddenoe  ;  he  was  by  this  acddent,  the  only 
man  who  could  be  found  to  unite  experience  with  the 
other  qudities  required,  anA  all  of  which  he  also  pos- 
sessed.   Nor  had  beany  of  the  drawbacks  which  might 
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be  supposed  to  prerent  his  appointmoit.  He  had 
Dever  mixed  in  politics  at  all ;  his  connexions  were  mi- 
nisterial ;  he  was  known  to  the  Lord  Gbanoellor,  and 
modi  esteemed  by  him  ;  he  had,  indeed,  been  promoted 
by  his  Lordship  to  the  place  of  CommisfflODer  of  Bank- 
rupt ;  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  he  was  ^oUy 
unknown  except  by  his  co-operation ;  none  of  us  had 
ever  heard  his  name  mentioned  until  the 'member  for 
Berks  informed  us  of  the  umilarity  of  his  pursuits. 
Thus,  then,  fortune  seemed  to  present  a  person  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  serrice  of  the  public,  and  it  mi^t 
have  been  supposed  that  Lord  Sidmouth  would  eager- 
ly avail  himseLf  of  the  opportunity  to  appoint  at  least 
one  Commisraoner  whom  all  men  would  allow  to  be 
well  chosen.  What  were  the  grounds  of  his  rgection, 
I  am  yet  to  learn.  Whether  he  had  incurred  the  gnilt 
of  drawing  forth  my  warm  commendations,  solely  by  his 
own  merits ;  or  that  abounding  in  all  other  requisites, 
he  had  no  friend  at  eourt ;  or  that  his  inquidtorial  ha- 
bits might  give  alarm  to  many  favoured  personages ; 
or  that  his  claims  stood  in  the  way  of  illustrious  birth 
united  to  obscure  merit ;  or  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Home  Department,  was  at  all  hazards  to  be  defended 
^lunst  every  inroad  of  desert  as  well  as  of  parlisment- 
ary  reeonnnendation — all  we  know  is  the  fact,  that 
neither  Mr  Parry  nor  Mr  Koe  are  in  the  Commission. 
Among  the  honorary  Commissioners,  we  had  been 
led  to  hope  that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Bish<^  of 
London  would  appear.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  two  in- 
dividuals more  admirably  qiialified  for  the  office,  by  the 
nnion  of  inflexible  integrity  with  conciliatory  temper, 
and  of  acute  understanding  with  habits  of  application 
to  afikirs.  But  I  own  that  in  my  eyes  those  distin- 
gniahed  persona  were  still  further  recommended  by 
their  avowed  disposition  in  favour  of  the  proposed  in- 
quiry ;  and  I  am  therefore  the  more  disheartened, 
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wben  I  find  thdr  places  suppHed  by  two  tight  reverend 
prelates,  one  of  whom  displayed  his  iireeoneileable  hos- 
tility to  the  Bill,  by  even  voting  against  its  commit- 
nKQt ;  and  the  other,  his  disinclination  towards  it,  by 
retiring  before  the  division,  in  which  the  bench  of  U- 
shops  took  >o  active  a  share*.  These  are  the  only  peers 
whose  names  I  find  in  the  list.  Neither  Lord  Ross- 
lyn,  who  broQght  forward  the  question  with  sndi  og- 
nal  ability,  nor  Lord  Holland,  nor  Ijcnrd  Carnarvon, 
who  so  powerfully  supported  him,  are  indudedf . 

But  I  feel  myself  compelled,  however  irksnne  the 
task,  to  take  notice  of  another  omission.  No  members 
ai  the  Education  Committee  are  stationed  at  the  Board, 
to  siq>erintend  the  execution  of  thdr  own  measure  ;  to 
keep  watch  fM*  the  public,  stimulating  the  doubtful  seal 
of  s(HD^  and  chedcingthe  declared  hostility  of  others ;  in 
a  wwd  to  give  the  country  a  substantial  security,  that 
the  abuses  so  loudly  complained  of  shall  in  good  earnest 
be  investigated,  and  that  the  Commission  shall  not  be 
dianged  from  an  unsparii^  inquisition  into  a  thither 
doak  than  that  nnder  whidi  the  poor  have  already  been 
de^Kiiled.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  either 
Mr  Babington  or  myself,  who  had  t^en  the  prindpal 
part  in  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  would  have  been 
jiaeeA  upon  the  watch  fa-  these  purposes.  Of  Mr  Bo- 
Inngton's  dums  to  the  <^ce,  every  one  who  knows  him 
will  admit  that  1  need  say  nothing.  Unfortunately  he 
hai  lately  by  his  retirement  from  poblic  life,  added  one 
qnahflcation,  which  all  who  have  marked  the  honesty 
and  useihlness  of  his  parliamentary  conduct  will  allow, 
that  the  Country  has  cause  to  lament.    After  titles  to 

■  Tbe  Bbhopa  of  PeterboTongh  and  St  Asaph. 

t  It  is  singuiarlj-  unforlunate,  that  ncilher  the  speech  of  Lord  Bo«B- 
lyn,  m>  replete  with  importknt  infornuttion,  as  wpH  twBonnd  and  enlight- 
ed  viaws,  on  NMion^  EdocatioB,  nor  that  of  Lord  llolhnd,  wtolhy  of 
hw  illoBtriotiB  kinsman,  were  reported. 
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notice,  so  much  higher  than  any  that  I  can  bring  for- 
ward, had  been  disr^arded,  I  could  hardly  feel  sur- 
prised at  my  own  ofler  of  service  being  rejected,  witli 
silent  contempt,  by  the  eminent  bead  of  the  Home  De- 
partment. I  was  induced  to  tender  myself^  by  the 
strong  representations  of  my  fellow  labourers  in  the 
Committee.  As  the  office  conferred  neither  emolument, 
nor  patronage,  nor  power ;  as  it  only  gave  the  privi- 
lege of  hard  labour,  of  which  the  habits  of  my  life  and 
my  zeal  for  the  cause,  made  it  very  clear  that  I  should 
cheerfully  take  advantage ;  I  imagined  that  the  most 
implacable  spedes  of  malice — the  spite  of  peculators 
trranbling  for  their  unjust  gains— could  hardly  impute 
any  selfish  views  to  the  application  :  I  therefore  openly 
stated  in  my  place  that  I  was  anxious  to  be  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Commission.  I  added,  that  even  if 
my  temporary  retirement  from  Parliament  were  deem- 
ed an  indispensable  condition  of  the  appointment,  I  still 
deared  to  have  the  option  upon  these  terms ;  being  of 
opiuion  that  I  might  render  more  valuable  service  to 
the  Country,  by  devoting  to  the  proposed  inquiry  the 
whole  time  which  I  could  spare  from  professimial  avo- 
cations. But  I  do  not  find  that  great  leisure  is  thought 
necessary  for  the  business  of  the  Board.  The  Speaker 
is  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  Sir  W.  Scott  is  anotiier  of 
its  members.  Than  the  former  no  mau  can  be  a  more 
fit  president ;  but  I  am  not  quite  disposed  to  look  for 
very  active  investigation  from  the  right  honourable 
member  for  Oxford.  He  is  understood  to  be  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  BiU.  His  constituents  are  known  to  be 
in  general,  the  warmest  enemies  of  the  whole  inquiry. 
That  he  and  Mr  Yorke  are  named  instead  of  Mr  Ba- 
bingtou  and  myself  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
gret with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  two  gentlemen 
whose  fair  difference  of  opinion,  widely  as  it  separates 
us,  I  entirely  honour. 
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That  party  condderatione  dictated  this  deddon,  I 
feel  iinwiUiog  to  believe.  In  the  case  of  Mr  Babing- 
ton  they  could  have  no  weight.  In  my  own,  I  will 
venture  to  say  they  wonld  be  exceedingly  misplaced ; 
for  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  every  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  every  person  in  government  with 
whom  1  have  had  the  honour  of  communicating,  to  de- 
fend me  from  the  suspicion  of  having  in  any  one  in- 
staDce  shewn  myself  influenced  by  political  feelings 
daring  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  iSo  determined  was 
I  to  avoid  every  thing  which  might  lead  to  such  impu- 
tations, that  I  interfered  at  the  Westmoreland  election 
to  prevent  any  allusion  from  bdng  made  to  the  case  of 
St  Bees'  school,  and  uniformly  refused  access  to  the 
evidence  touching  that  extraordinary  afiair  to  persons 
who  might  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  local  contest.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  I  am  omitted  because  the  mi- 
nisters were  apprehensive  of  my  carrying  the  inquiry 
fiirtber  than  they  wished  it  to  ga  Certainly  I  should 
have  felt  no  desire  to  push  it  beyond  the  just  limits. 
I  should  have  only  taken  care  that  every  abuse  was 
searched  to  the  very  bottom,  whoever  might  be  engaged 
in  it,  or  might  profit  by  it.  One  step  short  of  this  I 
should  not  have  consented  to  stop  ;  further,  there  was 
no  occasion  to  go. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  remark  or  two  upon  the 
choice  of  the  Secretary.  That  important  officer  is  di- 
rected by  the  Act  to  be  named  by  the  Commisdoners 
themselves.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  be  ought  to  be  a 
person  possessing  their  confidence ;  known  to  them ; 
selected  by  them.  The  law  was  purposely  so  framed, 
and  the  terms  of  it  exphcitly  shew  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  is  un- 
derstood to  have  desired  the  stipendiary  Commisdoners 
immediately  afler  their  nomination,  and  before  the  seal 
was  affixed,  to  reserve  themselves  upon  the  appoint- 

D 
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meat  of  a  secretary.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  this 
su^estion  was  meant  as  a  notice  that  the  Home  De- 
partment would  recommend  a  proper  person.  Accoid- 
ingly  I  am  infonned  that  Mr  Parry,  the  omissiMl  of 
whose  name  at  the  Board  had  created  considerable  dis- 
cussion, has  ranee  receired  intimation  that  an  ^>pUca- 
don  by  him  for  the  office  would.be  £avourably  recdiTed. 
If  Lord  Sidmouth  recommends  him,  it  will  be  a  devia- 
tion from  the  Act  of  Parliament,*  lueful  no  doubt -to 
the  public,  bnt  only  rendered  so  by  his  Lordship  having 
previously  left  him  out  of  his  proper  place  at  the  Board. 
Had  he  been  appointed  a  Commissioner,  the  Minister 
would  have  only  exercised  the  patronage  vested  in  him 
by  law ;  an  able  servant  would  have  been  secured  in  the 
department  that  most  required  him ;  and  the  discretim 
vested  by  the  Act  in  the  Board  would  have.been  kept 
sacred  fi:om  ministerial  eucroadiment.f 

I  have  now  finished  the  most  painful  part  of  these 
observations  ;  painfiil,  because  I  hare  been  compelled 

*  The  words  are  (Sect.  i.\  "The  aaii  CommiBsioiiers  are  herebj  kn- 
"  thorized  to  appoint  and  employ  such  Secretary  ai  they  (AoO  tJliiii  aieet, 
"  and  to  adinmuter  to  the  said  Secretary  an  oath  for  his  true  and  &ith- 
"  ful  demeanour  in  all  things  relating  to  the  due  performance  of  amy  Inut 
"  respecting  the  executian  of  this  Act,  npottd  ia  Aiai  hit  Ikt  hU  Cvaimii- 

t  It  IB  remaritable  that  the  Police  Committee  have  comptMned,  Id  their 
Third  itcport,  of  the  same  disposilion  in  the  Home  Department  to  grasp  at 
patronage  not  vested  in  it  by  law.  "  This  breach  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
(says  the  Peport)  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  produced  the 
reeolt  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  One  of  the  peraous  so  ap> 
pointed  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  a  worthless,  abandoned  character,  a  Jew 
bail,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  not  being  able  to  per- 
form his  duty,  was  turned  out  of  his  situatiwi ;  he  is  described  by  the 
chief  clerk  as  a  man  who  hired  himself  out  as  a  fraudulent  bail,  and  was 
DCTer  known  at  the  office  till  he  came  to  be  sworfl  la.  Tour  Committee 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
not  warranted  by  the  law  which  regulates  the  police,  and  will  no  doubt, 
if  persevered  in,  be  attended  with  the  worst  effects.  Of  the  four  persona 
nominated  by  Lord  Sidmonth,  one  declined  his  appointment,  another  was 
tuned  out  of  the  t^oe,  and  the  remoiuiug  two  were  confirmed  in  their 
situationsjin  dofionci^  of  the  properremonstmoceof  themagistrates  upon 
tlie  subject." 
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to  critidse  the  selection  of  persons  against  whose  gene- 
ral characters  and  respectability  I  hare  never  heard  a 
so0[ncion  -whispered,  and  to  express  a  disapprobation  of 
the  choice,  founded  upon  an  invidious  comparison  of 
thor  deserts  with  those  of  other  men.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  I  expect  no  good  to  result 
from  thdr  labours ;  still  less  do  I  impute  to  them  any 
backwardness  to  dischaige  the  duties  which  they  have 
swOTn  to  perform.  It  is  the  inferior  energy  of  some  tltat 
I  lament  It  is  the  unfortunate  pr^udices  of  others 
which  I  dread,  against  which  I  feel  anxious  that  they 
themsdves  should  be  warned,  and  of  which  a  jealous 
Pnblic  ought  thus  early  to  be  apprised.  Even  consti- 
tuted as  it  i^  and  with  powers  so  defective,  tiiis  Board 
may  reaider  service  to  the  state  :  but  he  is  guilty  of  no 
failure  in  courtesy  towards  its  members  who  betrays  a 
constitutional  d^ire  that  thdr  proceedings  should  at- 
tract the  watchful  eye  qf  the  community  at  la^. 

Of  the  Ministers  who  first  mutilated  the  Act,  and 
then  intoiisted  the  execution  of  it  to  its  enemies  rather 
than  its  authors  or  supporters,  no  man  can  long  hesitate 
what  opini<Hi  he  should  form.  Their  conduct  can  only 
be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  see  a  zealous  and  unsparing  investigation  of  cha- 
ritable abnsra.  That  they  should  favour  neglect  ox 
peculation  for  its  own  sake,  is  inconceivable ;  but  they 
may  be  deterred  fiom  fearlessly  joining  in  the  exposure 
of  it  by  the  clamours  of  those  who  are  interested  in  its 
concealment,  or  the  alarms  of  men  easUy  disquieted, 
willing  to  believe  that  there  is  safety  in  supporting 
whatevo'  exists,  ready  to  fancy  that  there  is  danger 
wherever  there  is  movement,  and  to  forget  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mischief  it  is  perilous  to  repose.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  present  Ministers  have  at  all  times  be- 
trayed areluctance  to  reformation  of  every  sort ;  and 
thftt,  whetho-  from  interest,  or  weak  compliance,  or  fear 
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of  disquieting  the  alarmists,  they  have  so  acted  aa  to 
aflFord  abuses  of  all  descriptions  effectual  shelter.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  they  have  not  deviated  from  their 
accustomed  course ;  and  the  inteiposdtion  of  Parlia- 
ment will  be  required  to  force  them  out  of  it,  as  it  has 
frequently  done  before.  The  season  has  happily  passed 
away  when  the  country  could  be  frightened  out  of  a 
necessary  attention  to  the  mismanagement  of  its  aSain  ; 
and  an  opinion  is  daily  gaining  ground,  that  its  safety 
might  be  secured,  instead  of  endangered,  by  the  steady 
yet  temperate  progress  of  well-considered,  timely  refor- 
mation. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  clamours,  and 
the  still  more  dangerous  intrigues  of  men  directly  in- 
terested in  the  continuance  of  abuse,  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  influence  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
approaching  session.  If  any  thing  has  been  clearly 
proved  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  reviving  the  Education  Committee,  and  extend- 
ing its  powers  to  all  charities  whatever.  This  measure 
alone  can  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners, 
whom  aU  good  men  must  wish  to  support,  whether  they 
approve  or  blame  the  selection  that  has  been  made. 
It  is  no  less  necessary  f<H*  pursuing  the  investigation  of 
the  important  matters  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board.  An  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  that 
Committee  can  only  oripnate  in  a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  screen  delinquents,  to  perpetuate  neglect  and 
malversation.  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  affirm, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  presumption,  that  never 
did  any  Committee  better  deserve  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  C-ountry,  whether  we  r^ard  the 
diligence  or  the  impartiality  with  which  it  performed 
its  duty.  Gratitude  to  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  justice 
to  the  public,  requires  from  me  this  acknowledgment. 

It  is  -true  we  had  enemies,  who  from  the  flrst  re- 
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garded  out  proceedings  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  whose 
numbers  as  well  as  SQimoeity  were  increased  by  the 
^ngress  of  our  inquiries.  With  those  who  openly  met 
OS  we  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  result  of  a  conflict ; 
but  our  moat  implacable  adversaries  cboae  a  more  for^ 
midable  manner  of  attack.  They  hated  us  fot  one 
thing,  and  arraigned  us  for  another ;  or  concealing  them- 
selves and  their  grounds  of  aversion,  they  worked  upon 
the  fears  of  others,  and  opposed  us  by  deputy.  Men 
who  bad  no  possessions  of  their  ovm,  a£Fected  a  tender 
rc{;aid  for  the  secrecy  of  title-deeds,  while  they  feared 
only  die  disclosure  of  conveyances,  that  would  oblige 
them  to  surrender  the  property  of  the  poor.  Many 
who  caied  but  little  for  the  Church,  and  had  too  much 
sense  to  suppose  it  could  be  endangered  by  the  restitUr 
titrn  of  charitable  fimds  to  their  proper  objects,  worked 
upon  the  apprehensions  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and 
made  them  cry  out,  that  nothing  was  sacred  Drom  our 
inquisition  ;  while  certain  secular  abuses,  dierished  for 
amvenience,  rather  than  consecrated  by  time,  were  the 
<NiIy  objects  of  their  own  veneration.  Above  all,  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  romantic  attachment  which 
English  gentlemen  feel  towards  the  academic  scenes  of 
their  early  life  ;  and  the  generous  natures  of  persons 
who  had  honoured  those  retreats  of  learning  by  their 
acquirements,  or  at  the  worst,  only  made  them  the 
abodes  of  harmless  indolence,  were  enlisted  in  the  de- 
fence of  practices  &om  which  they  would  have  revolted, 
had  ^ey  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
our  object  was  an  illiberal,  unlettered,  Gothic  invauon 
of  aU  dasfflc  ground. 

Accordingly,  we  were  severely  reproved  for  pushing 
our  inquiries  into  establishments,  destined,  it  was  said. 
for  the  education  of  the  upper  classes,  while  oiu*  in- 
structions confined  us  to  schools  for  the  lower  orders. 
Unfortunately,  wc  no  sooner  looked  into  any  of  those 
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ioBtitutioDs,  than  we  found  that  this  objection  to  oar 
jurudiction  rested  upon  the  very  abuses  which  we  were 
inreBtigating,  and  not  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  foun- 
dations. For  as  often  as  we  examined  any  establidi- 
ment,  the  production  of  the  charter  or  statutes  prored 
that  it  was  originally  destined  for  the  education  of  the 
poor — "  One  Jree  school  Jhr  the  inttrucAng,  teach- 
u^,  maintenance,  and  Education  ^FooB  Children 
and  Schotars,'"*  says  the  charter  of  the  "  Hospital  and 
Free  Grammar-Sdiool  in  the  Charter-House."  "  Pau- 
PEKES  et  iNDiGEHTES  tcholares"  say  the  statutes  (A 
Winchesta  Coll^ef  "  Unum  Collegium  perpetuum 
PAUPERUM  ET  INDIGEMTIUM  Kholorium  Contabfi- 
gite,  et  quoddam  alitid  collegium  perpetuum  alio- 

BUH  PAUPERUM  ET  INDIOENTIUM  gcholorium  Eto- 

nite"  say  the  statutes  which  founded  King's  Coll^^ 
Cambridge,  and  Eton  College  '4  and  they  ftirther  re- 
quire the  scholars  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  tiiat  they  hare 
not  five  marcs  (L.3,  6b.)  a-year  to  spend.  The  West- 
minster statutes  expressly  prohibit  any  boy  being  deeted 
on  the  foundation,  "  who  has,  or  at  his  &ther*s  death 
will  inherit,  a  patrimony  of  above  ten  poimds."^  The 
same  poverty  is  the  qualification  reqiured  by  the  statutes 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambri^^ :  the  scholars  are  there 
called  "PAUPERE8,"  and  in  choosing  them,  where  other 
merits  ue  equal,  the  preference  is  ordered  to  be  given 
"  iNOPiiE."[|  In  choosing  the  fellows  of"  St  John's 
Coll^;e,  a  preference  is  prescribed  in  favour  of  the  most 
deserving,  "et  inter  hog,  iilis  qui  indioentiobes 
Juerint ;"  for  scholars,  the  "  inopes"  aie  directed  to 
be  preferred,  and  an  oath  of  poverty,  dmilar  to  that  of 


•  1  B«port,  1816,  p.  128.  t  Beport,  1818. 

t  Vid-Btat.  \.emiaeA''3ranAiMtk*Htrnfindatoru."     Reporl,  ISIK. 

I  Report,  1816,  p.  IBO. 

II  C»p.  I.  and  13.     Report,  IS18. 
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Eton  and  Winchester,  is  solemnly  taken.*  There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  other  institutions,  as  St  Paul's 
School,  and  St  Saviour's  in  Southwark,  were  intended 
for  the  rich  ;  the  former  by  manifest  itaplication  was 
founded  for  them  only ;  the  latter,  by  the  express 
toms  of  the  foundation,  was  meuit  for  ricfa  and  poor 
indifferently  ;f  but  in  the  ori^nal  statutes  of  the  great 
■diools  and  coU^^  as  far  as  we  examined  them,  there 
was  to  be  found  no  pforision  except  for  the  poor;  Nor 
aie  the  Committee  the  first  persons  who  have  r^arded 
those  magnificent  endowments  in  this  light.  Lord 
Coke,  and  tlie  other  jndges  of  England,  so  conddered 
the  two  UniVersitie8  in  general ;  for  in  his  report  of  the 
dedsion  toudiing  a  chanty-schod  in  a  very  well  known 
case,  he  says,  that  they  all  held  it  applied  to  Oxford 
and  Gtfmbr^ige ;  hementions  those  foundations  as  works 
of  charity,  speaks  of  their  members  as  "poor  schslars" 
and,  in  reference  to  the  misapplication  of  their  Amds, 
quotes  the  text,  "  'pania  egentium  vita  pauperum ;  et 
qui  d^audat  eos  homo  sanguinis  est.''''X  The  ap- 
plication of  such  expresnons  to  those  rich  endowments, 
has,  indeed,  given  offence  to  many.  They  think  it  hard 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  name  with  the 
estate ;  probably  because  the  property  came  not  by  in- 
heritance, or  by  any  other  lawful  title,  and  because  the 
application  is  very  incoomstent  with  the  possession. 

I  presume,  however,  that  I  have  said  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  Committee  for  venturing  to  consider  those 
great  establishments  as  within  its  jurisdiction.  But 
situated  as  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  ad- 
ministered by  highly  gifted  personages,  superintended 
by  visitors  of  exalted  station,  it  might  be  deemed  su- 


*  Ca.p.  13,  16,  16.     Report,  1818.  f  Report,  181«,  224,  170. 

;  8  Report,  13(k     Thetford  School  Case. 
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perfluous  to  exercise,  with  respect  to  them,  &e  inqui- 
sitorial power  which  our  instractions  gave  ua.  Now, 
whether  heaefictally  or  not,  I  have  no  right  to  deter- 
mine, hut  certainly  the  fact  is,  that  great  deviations 
have  been  made  from  the  original  foundation  in  all  those 
venerable  estabUshments.  For  the  particulars  I  must  re- 
fer to  the  Evidence.*  I  shall  here  only  mention  a  few 
tilings  relating  to  Winchester  College,  which  may  serve 
to  shew  that  such  endowments  are  not  less  Uable  to  per- 
version than  more  obscure  charities.  The  statutes,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  require,  in  the  most  ex- 
press terms,  that  only  "  the  poor  and  iadigeaf'  shall 
be  admitted  upon  the  foundation.  They  are,  in 
&ct,  all  children  of  persons  in  easy  drcumstances  ;  many 
of  opulent  parents.  The  boys,  when  they  attain  the 
age  of  fifteen,  solemnly  swear  that  they  have  not 
L.3,  6b.  a-year  to  spend  ;  yet  as  a  practical  comment- 
ary on  this  oath,  they  pay  ten  guineas  a-year  to  the 
masters  ;  and  the  average  of  their  other  expenses  ex- 
ceeds fifty.  It  is  ordered  that  if  any  boy  comes  into 
the  possession  of  property  to  the  amount  of  L.o  a-year, 
he  shall  be  expelled  ;  and  this  is  construed  L.63  :  13 :  4, 
r^ard  being  had  to  the  diminished  value  of  money, 
although  the  warden,  fellows,  and  scholars  all  swear  to 
observe  the  statutes,  "  according  to  their  plain,  literal, 
and  grmamatical  sense  and  understanding."  It  is 
strictly  enjoined  that  uo  boy  shall  be  admitted  above 
twelve  years  of  age.     This  is  wholly  disr^arded.  The 


*  The  Report  of  1818  containBcopieflofth?statat«s  of  El<in,and  King's 
CoU^e,  Trinity,  lud  St  John's,  Cunbridge,  and  »  part  of  the  foundation 
of  Chriat  Church,  Oxford.  The  dng>U«r  accnracjr  with  which  they  ar« 
printed  does  great  credit  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  Mr  Ellia  of  the 
British  Huseum,  who  has  been  employed  for  some  months  in  snperin- 
t«nding  the  press.  This  part  of  the  Report  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  in_ 
cinmlatioD ;  the  part  about  to  appear  immediately  contains  important 
estrmcts  from  the  Wioton  Statutes.  The  Report  of  1818  contains  the 
foundMions  of  Westminster,  Charter  House,  St  Paul's,  ud  otben. 
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feUowshipB  are  augmented  iti  revenue  T)y  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  t^rms  describing  their  money  pay- 
ments ;  while  the  sbictest  construction  is  adopted  as  to 
the  payments  to  scholars,  including  even  the  founder's 
kin,  the  pecidiar  objects  of  his  bounty.  Thus,  too, 
while  the  latter  are  reftised  the  convenience  of  knives, 
ffflrks,  spoons,  plates,  &c.  on  the  ground  that  such  arti- 
cles of  fiimiture  were  unlukown  in  the  time  of  WiUiam 
of  Wykbam,  the  fellows  are  allowed  those  accommoda- 
tJons,  although  the  fellowships  were  founded  at  the 
same  early  period.  The  revenues  are  between  L.13,000 
and  L.14,000  a-year  ;  the  yearly  expense  of  the  foun- 
dation scholars,  as  now  borne  by  their  parents,  is  be- 
tween L.CO  and  L.70 ;  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
fair  reason  for  sot  defraying  the  whole  of  this  out  of 
the  revenues,  as  the  founder  obviously  intended  ;  and 
thus  restoring  the  school  to  its  original  state.  Nor 
would  it  be  a  deviation  firom  his  plan  by  any  means  so 
wide  as  many  which  have  been  adopted,  were 'the  num- 
ber of  seventy  scholars  enlarged,  which  the  opulence  of 
the  establishment  would  render  very  easy.  The  fel- 
lowships would  still  be  lucrative,  if  reduced  to  the  or- 
dinary value  of  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
they  are  tenable  with  chureh  preferment.  The  infrac- 
tions of  the  original  statutes  are  sought  to  be  justified 
by  the  connivance  of  successive  visitors,  and  it  is  al- 
lied that  they  have  even  authorized  them  by  positive 
orders  {iiyunctiotu).  But  the  statutes  appointing  the 
visitor,  expressly  prohibit  him  from  altering  them  in 
any  manner  of  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  declare 
all  acts  in  contravention  of  them  absolutely  null.*  I 
must  add,  that  notwithstanding  the  disregard  shewn  to 
some  statutes  and  some  oaths,  there  was  a  strong  dis- 
position manifested  in  the  members  of  the  collie  to 
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r^pect  thoBe  v/hith  they  imagined  bound  them  to  keep 
their  foundation  and  their  concerns  secret. 

I  am  very  (ta  from  taking  upon  me  to  dedde,  that 
in  all  those  great  Institutions  muiy  deviations  from  the 
letter  of  the'  original  Statutes  may  not  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary,  and  some  infrw:tions  of  their  s{Hrit  ad- 
vantageous by  the  change  of  drcumstances.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  Committee  only  investigated, 
leaving  others  to  act  upon  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 
We  contend  for  nothing  beyond  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing the  whole  matter  examined,  and  the  real  state  of 
things  exposed  to  Parliament,  and  the  Country.  They 
who  object  to  onr  proceedings,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
l^n  by  assuming  dther  that  all  is  right,  or  that  the 
subject  is  too  sacred  to  be  touched  ;  and  they  oppose 
every  attempt  to  let  in  the  light  upon  what  is  passing 
within  their  predncts,  as  if  the  hand  of  destruction 
were  lifted  against  establishments,  while  in  truth  we 
are  only  4or  subjecting  them  to  the  public  eye.  Never- 
theless, in  all  such  matters,  it  is  consistent  with  a  wise 
policy  to  respect  even  the  prejudices  of  worthy  men ; 
and  where  voluntary  improvement  in  any  Institution 
tnay  reasonably  be  expected,  a  short  delay  is  well  be- 
stowed, to  attiun  the  advantages  df  a  reform  at  once 
safe  and  durable.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the 
Committee  hardly  touched  the  Universities,  leaving  to 
the  distinguished  individuals  intrusted  with  their  con- 
cerns the  task  of  pursuing  the  general  su^estions  of 
the  R^ort,  and  of  adopting  such  measures  as  their 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  might  point 
out. 

It  is  natural  indeed,  even  at  this  early  st^  of  the 
inquiry,  to  carry  forward  our  views  to  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, and  to  ask  what  measures  may  arise  out  of  it.  For 
the  present  I  consider  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
enter  minutely  into  this  subject ;  but  some  con^uences 
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Ukely  to  follow  from  the  proceedings  in  question  appear 
to  deserve  attention. 

In  the  ^rst  phice,  if  they  only  lead  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  charitable  funds  in  the  kingdoni, 
without  detectii^  a  single  abuse,  we  shall  owe  to  them 
very  valuable  information,  which  has  never  yet  been 
obtained,  notwithstanding  frequent  attempts  for  that 
purpose  by  different  l^slative  provisions.  The  inac- 
curacy of  the  former  returns  may  be  percdved  at  onc^ 
by  looking  at  t^e  abstract  of  school  charities,  which  Mr 
Riekman  was  kind  enough  to  make  from  the  returns 
under  Mr  Gilbert's  Act*  To  take  only  two  examples 
— In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  73  places  are  said 
to  possess  67  charitable  donations  for  schools,  and  their 
united  revenue  is  stated  at  L.880  ;  whereas  we  now 
have  ascertained  that  one  school  alone,  that  of  Pock-  • 
lington,  has  a  revenue  of  about  1j.900  a-year.f  In 
Middlesex  the  whole  revenue  is  returned  under  L.5000, 
in  161  donations  possessed  by  64  places  :  but  the  re- 
venues of  three  schools,  the  Charter-House,  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  St  Paul's  School,  are  proved  to  exceed 
L.70,000  a-year-t 

SecontSi/.  It  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
investigate  aU  the  instances  of  mismanagement  and 
abuse  in  Charities,  although  nothing  should  be  done, 
except  to  make  them  public  iu  all  their  detuls  by  a  high 
authmity.  When  this  publicity  is  g^ven  to  them,  a 
great  step  is  made  toward  their  correction.  Where  the 
evil  arises  from  error  of  judgment,  discussion  may  rec- 
tify it,  as  we  frequently  have  found  in  the  Committee, 
when,  examining  subscription  Charities  administered  on 
a  bad  principle,  we  convinced  their  patrons  of  the  er- 
ror, and  induced  them  to  amend  their  plan.  Where 
n^lect  or  breach  of  trust  is  committed,  the  exposure 

*  Report,  1816,  p.  169.  t  Report,  1B18.  j:  Report,  1816. 
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U  likely  to  check  it ;  nay  the  knowledge  that  an  inquiry 
is  approaching  has  in  many  instances  already  had  this 
efieet.  Where  further  steps  become  necessary,  the  in- 
terposition of  the  tribunals  now  ctmstituted  for  such  su- 
perintendence, the  Virators  and  the  Courts  of  Equity, 
must  be  ensured  by  the  attention  excited,  and  &cilita- 
ted  by  the  information  obtained.  And  i^  as  is  too 
probable,  this  remedy  should  be  found  inefScadous, 
both  in  respect  of  economy  and  dispatch,  the  surest 
foundation  is  hud  upon  which  new  l^slative  measures 
can  be  grounded.  It  may  therefore  fairly  be  assimied 
that  the  inquiry  will  end,  if  rightly  conducted,  in 
throwing  complete  light  on  the  state  of  Charities,  and 
in  correcting  all  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  now  li- 
able. The  estate  of  the  Poor  will  be,  as  it  were,  accu- 
ratdy  surveyed,  and  restored  to  its  rightful  owners ; 
or  rather  rescued  from  the  hands  which  have  no  title  to 
hold  it,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  L^slature, 
the  Supreme  power  in  the  State,  to  be  managed  in  the 
way  most  beneficial  to  those  for  whose  use  it  was  des- 
tined. If  it  were  merely  given  to  those  portions  of  the 
Poor  who  are  literally  pointed  out  by  the  original  des- 
tination, and  bestowed  strictly  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed, a  great  benefit  would  be  gained,  and,  among  other 
advantages,  this  would  result,  that  charitable  persons, 
confiding  in  the  seciure  application  of  their  benefactions, 
might  be  encouraged  to  new  acts  of  liberality.  But  we 
may  reasonably  expect  a  &rther  improvement  to  follow, 
from  attending  to  the  great  changes  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  in  the  revenues  of  most  cha. 
rities.'  The  will  of  the  donor,  which  ought  to  be  closely 
pursued,  may  oAien  be  better  complied  wit^,  by  a  devia- 
tion from  the  letter  of  bis  directions, — an  alteration 
which  no  man  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  made  him- 
self, had  he  lived  to  the  present  day.  Thus  the  founder  of 
Hemsworth  Hospital,  in  Yorkshire,  when  he  appointed 
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it  for  the  reception  of  twenty  pom*  persons  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  appears  to  have  estimated  its  revenues,  as 
not  likely  to  exceed  L.  70  a-year :  they  are  now  more 
than  L.2000.  Who  can  believe  that  he  meant  to  con- 
vert so  many  paupers,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  into 
wealthy  annuitants  ?  Or  is  it  probable  that  the  reve- 
nues of  a  school,  in  Northumberland,  exclusively  appro- 
priated by  the  fotmdation  to  educate  the  children  of  a 
small  chapelry,  would  have  been  so  limited,  had  the 
donor  foreseen  their  increase  to  such  a  sum  as  can  only 
be  expended,  by  attiring  the  boys  in  cloth  of  gold,  and 
giving  them  Editionex  Pnncipesto  read  ?  Or  is  there 
a  doubt,  that  the  founders  of  the  Leeds'  Grammar 
School,  had  they  foreseen  the  iucrease  of  its  revenues, 
as  well  as  of  the  commercial  population  of  the  town, 
would  have  gladly  permitted  arithmetic  and  the  mo- 
dem langu^es  to  be  taught,  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
oat  of  funds  greater  than  can  now  be  spent  on  a  learned 
edacation  ?*  Or  can  it  be  imagined  that  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  would  have  strictly  ordered  the  whole  reve- 
nues of  the  Birmingham  Charity  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  masters,  had  he  known  that  they  would  amount 
to  L.3000  or  L.4000  a-year  ?  Cases  are  not  wanting 
of  charities  which  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
community,  were  the  will  of  the  dbnors  strictly  pursued. 
Thus  large  funds  were  raised  by  voluntary  contribution 
to  endow  an  hospital  for  the  small-pox  inoculation. 
Recent  discoveries  have  proved  that  this  practice  ex- 
tends the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Could  any  of  the  ori- 
ginal subscribers,  were  he  alive,  blame  the  application 
of  this  institution  to  the  vacdne  method  ?  The  Found- 
ling Hospital  has  a  revenue  of  L.10,000  a-year,  whidi 


•  See  Attorne^-OenenJ  v.  Wliitel;,  10  Va.  jax.  Si,  where  it  ia  held, 
"  that  the  words  grammar  kIhkI  exclude  all  learning  bat  the  learned  Ian' 
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will,  in  a  few  years,  be  increased  three  or  four  fidd,  all 
intended  originally  for  tbe  maintenance  of  duldren 
"cast  ofl^  deserted,  or  exposed  by  their  parents."*  Yet 
sudi  an  expenditure  of  those  fimds  would  certainly 
jvore  injurious  to  the  community,  by  encouraging  im- 
{nvvident  marriages  as  well  as  illicit  connexions,  and 
thus  increasiiig  ^e  nurobo^  of  the  poor.  No  one, 
therefore,  can  blame  the  total  change  of  the  plan  which 
for  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  made,  with  whatever 
view,  by  adopting  the  rule  to  admit  no  child  whose 
inother  does  not  appear  to  be  examined.f  The  founder 
of  the  Bedford  Charity  certainly  never  expected  that  the 
.  thirteen  acres  in  Holbom  parish,  with  which  he  endowed 
it,  would  let  for  L.  7000  or  L.  8000  a-year,  and  be  the 
raeans  of  attracting  paupers  &om  every  quarter  to  injure 
the  town  which  he  especially  designed  to  favour.  In  all 
cases  of  either  description,  both  where  much  of  the  be- 
nefit plainly  intended  to  be  conferred  is  lost,  and  where 
positive  injury  is  occasioned,  by  closely  adhering  to  the 
donor's  directions,  it  seems  the  duty  of  the  Lc^alature 
to  supply  his  place,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  he 
might  b^  presumed  to  sanction  were  he  alive,  in  like 
manner  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  endeavours  to  fulfil 
his  inteaitionB,  where  his  orders  are  imperfect,  or  where 
he  has  omitted  alt(^|;ether  to  make  a  provision. 

The  course  (^  proceeding  which  the  L^slature 
ought  to  pursue  in  dealing  wi^  the  estates  of  the  poor, 
is  a  subject  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  great  queetion  <^  the  Poor-Laws.  It  is  chiefly 
in  this  connexion  that  I  have  from  the  bcginuing  been 
induced  to  r^ard  both  the  subject  of  Charities  and  of 
National  Education.  You  are  aware  that  my  intentitoi 
is  to  submit  certain  propositious  to  Parliament  upon 


•  Vide  Charter  1739.  Report,  1816,  p.  2IS, 
f  Report,  1R16,  p.  244. 
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the  Poor-Laws  during  the  eDsuing  sesaon,  and  I  shall 
not  here  antidpate  the  discossiDn  which  may  then  be 
expected  to  take  place.  But  a  few  obserratjons  may 
properly  find  a  place  in  this  Xietter,  respecting  the  con- 
nexion between  the  general  question  and  permanent 
charitable  funds.  The  remarks,  then,  with  which  I 
am  about  to  conclude,  relate  to  tiie  principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  L^fislature  in 
dealing  with  charities,  and  which  should  guide  us  in 
forming  our  opinion'  upon  the  relief  likely  to  be  felt  by 
the  country  from  the  due  application  of  funds  destined 
to  assist  the  poor. 

I  take  it  to  "be  a  prindple  which  will  admit  of  no 
contradiddon,  that  the  existence  of  any  permanent  Amd 
f(V  the  support  of  the  poor — l^e  appropriation  of  any 
revenue,  however  raised,  which  must  peremptorily  h^ 
expended  in  muntaining  such  as  have  no  other  means 
of  subaiiteDce — ^has,  upon  the  whole,  a  direct  tendency 
to  increase  their  numbers.  It  produces  this  effect  in 
two  ways — ^bydisconra^ng  industry,  foresight,  economy, 
the  great  prevenrives  6f  poverty — wd  by  encouraging 
improvident  marriages,  thd  great  source  of  paupers ;  nor 
is  the  fonner  operation  more  certuu  than  the  latter.  It 
is  equally'elear  that  this  increase  will  always  exceed  the 
proportion  which  the  revenues  in  question  can  mun- 
tain.*  To  the  class  of  funds  directly  productive  6f 
pauperinn  bdong  all  revenues  of  alms-houses,  hospitals, 
and  schools  where  children  are  supported' as*  well  as 
educated ;  all  yearly  sums  to  be  ^ven  away  to  mendi- 
cants or  poor  iamilies  ;  regular  donations  of  religious 
houses  in  Catholic  countries ;  the  portion  of  the  tithes 
in  this  coimtry  which  went  to  miunt^n  the  poor  before 
the  statutory  providon  was  made ;  and  finally,  and  above 

*  "  iMogaeteei  indoatria,  intendetDr  sooordia,  d  nnllna  ex  m  metna 
anl  ipeSj  et  Becnri  onuM  aliena  ralwidU  expectabnnt,  nbi  ignavi,  nobis 
gr&Tea." — T*ci  t  . 
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all,  that  provision  itself.*  But  charitable  funds  will 
prove  hannlesa — and  may  be  moreover  benefidal— ex- 
actly in  proportion  as  their  application  is  limited  to 
combinations  of  drcumstances  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  calculation,  and  not  likely  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  labouring  classes  in  the  estimate  which 
they  form  of  their  future  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Thus  they  may  safely  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
persons  disabled  from  working  by  acddent  or  incurable 
malady,  as  the  blind  and  the  maimed ;  and  we  may 
even  extend  the  rule  to  hospitals  generally,  for  the  cure 
of  diseases ;  nor  can  orphan  hospitals  be  excepted,  upon 
the  whole  ;  for  although  certainly  the  dread  of  leaving 
a  family  in  want  is  one  check  to  improvident  marriages, 
yet  the  loss  of  both  parents  is  not  an  event  likely  to 
be  contemplated.  In  like  manner,  although  the  ex- 
istence of  a  certun  provision  for  old  age,  independent 
of  individual  saving,  comes  within  the  description 
of  the  mischief,  it  is  nevertheless  far  less  detrimental 
than  the  existence  of  an  equal  fund  for  m^ntaining 
young  persons,  and  more  especially  for  supporting  chil- 
dren. Keeping  these  remarks  in  our  view,  let  us  add 
to  them  the  consideration,  that  as  the  Poor- Laws  hare 
been  administered,  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes 
has  suflfered  a  material  injury,  from  which  it  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  restored,  and  we  shall  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  application  of  charitable  funds  to  pur- 
poses of  education  merely,  will  be  the  best  means  of 
expending  them  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  next  to  this, 
such  donations  are  to  be  preferred  as  directly  encourage 
independence,  for  example,  a  provision  for  the  old  age 


*  The  Poor  Kates  come  clearly  within  thU  descHption  m  iioir  raised 
and  applied ;  for  though  they  do  not  exist  prerionslj  to  the  deniMid  on 
the  part  of  the  perwuiB  claiming  relief,  the  mode  of  calling  them  into 
existence  and  the  rifrht  to  do  so  arc  known,  and  that  bu  tho  same  effect. 
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of  persons  who  never  received  alms  in  any  shape ;  and 
fitt  defraying  the  first  cost  of  erecting  saving  banks. 
The  employment  of  these  resources  in  helping  industry 
by  the  supply  of  tools  is  a  more  doubtful  application  of 
them,  but  far  more  harmless  than  the  methods  gene- 
rally in  use.  Perhaps,  after  the  uses  now  mentioned, 
no  expenditure  of  eleemoeynary  revenues  can  be  de- 
vised more  safe  than  reserving  them  rigorously  for  pe- 
riods of  extraordinary  distress,  and  then  bestowing 
them  upon  persons  above  the  lowest  classes,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  householders. 

I  am  very  far,  however,  &om  asserting  that  any  such 
strict  limitation  of  the  charitable  funds  already  exist- 
ing ought  to  be  attempted.  I  only  state  the  principle 
upon  which  the  L^slature  should  proceed,  wherever 
it  is  justified  in  interfering.  What  circumstances  may 
authorise  that  interference,  cannot  be,  with  any  advan- 
tage to  the  subject,  described  in  general  terms.  But 
that  no  rights  are  in  reality  infringed  by  taking  a  iimd 
destined  to  support  the  poor  in  a  way  likely  to  increase 
their  numbers,  and  using  it  so  as  to  perform  some  act 
o£  charity  without  increasing  the  numbers  of  charitable 
objects,  seems  abimdantly  evident.  No  man  can  be 
supposed  to  have  desired  the  existence  of  paupers ; 
every  donor  assumed  that,  independently  of  his  bounty, 
there  were  such  needy  persons  in  being,  and  be  in- 
tended to  relieve  them.  Could  he  have  foreseen  that 
an  alteration  in  the  form  of  his  gift,  must  reduce  their 
numbers,  he  would  have  adopted  it.  In  like  manner, 
the  poor  are  not,  with  reference  to  this  point,  an  exist- 
ing body  of  persons,  like  the  Church  or  any  other  Cor- 
poration, who  have  rights  of  property.  They  form  a 
class  into  which  no  man  enters  voluntarily,  and  what- 
ever restricts  their  numbers  by  diminishing  poverty, 
benefits  the  community.  So  that  no  violation  of  pro- 
perty would  be  committed  by  using  any  fiind  given  to 
the  poor,  in  a  manner  different  from  its  original  destt- 
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nation,  provided  the  result  were  in&Uibly  to  lessen 
.tlieu'  numbers,  and  atill  to  employ  it  in  works  of  charity. 
We  both  accurately  and  omv^u^itly  i^ieak  «f  the  poor 
as  -a  body  having  rights,  when  we  complain  of  those 
-who  have  misapplied  thor  property  by  converting  it 
to  their  own  use.  But  the  class  of  paupers  cannot 
with  any  correctness  of  speech  be  sud  to  be  defrauded 
by  an  act  which  ke^  others  &om  entering  into  that 
class.  This  i^jiuy  can  only  be  dme  to  persons  who 
were  maniiestly  never  in  the  donor's  view,  persons  vo- 
luntarily midting  themselves  paupers,  to  take  advantage 
of  thc^ft. 

But  let  it  not  be  ima^ned  that  the  general  recovery 
of  charitable  fimds  from  the  hands  by  which  they  are 
mismanaged,  would  afford  no  direct  relief  to  the  coun- 
try. Evenif  applied  rigorously,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples whidi  I  have  stated,  tbey  would  produce  an  almost 
immediate  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  and 
would  support  many  who  at  present  are  left  to  depend 
u^n  paruchial  relief.  The  effects  of  a  course  of  treat- 
ment tending  to  raise  the  character  of  the  lowest  dasses, 
are  very  generally  underrated.  The  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  Switzerland,  and  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  my  evidoice  before  the  Com- 
mittee, sufficimtly  shew  how  much  may  be  expected 
from  a  system  at  once  rational  and  benevdent.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  carrying  it  so  far  as  has  there  been 
done ;  but  the  prindples  are  the  same  in  every  degree 
to  which  they  may  be  adopted.  We  have  also  uni- 
formly found  in  the  Committee,  that  the  improvement 
of  children  produces  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  pa- 
rents who  have  been  brought  up  in  rude  and  dissolute 
habits,  inspiring  them  with  better  sentiments,  and  ^-a- 
dually  meliorating  their  condition.*     If  idl  the  proper 
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measures  were  adopted  for  thus  striking  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  it  would  obrioiisly  be  much  safer  than  it  now 
is  to  apply  part  of  the  funds  already  disposable,  or 
which  may  be  r^uned,  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
charity ;  and  they  might  thus  afford  an  important  re- 
lief to  the  land-owner  during  the  period  that  must  be 
consumed  in  the  transition  from  the  present  unnatural 
state  of  the  system,  to  a  more  he^thful  and  happy  con- 
dition. 

I  must,  however,  forbear  to  enter  further  into  this 
wide  field  of  discussion.  Our  subject  is  confined  within 
narrower  limits.  The  point  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  country  shoidd  first  be  directed,  is  the  rescue  of 
charitable  funds  from  mismanagement,  and  their  resto- 
ratioD  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created. 
Upon  the  justice  of  this  course,  there  can  exist  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Upon  its  expediency  as  compared 
with  the  abandonment  of  them  to  thriftless  or  selfish 
hands,  the  decidon  seems  equally  clear.  What  ftuther 
steps  may  be  advisable,  is  a  question  that  may  be  re- 
served for  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry.  But  I  should 
have  acted  un^rly  if  I  had  omitted  here  to  bring  for- 
ward, though  very  generally  uid  imperfectly,  the  prin- 
ciples which,  in  my  humble  o|nnion,  should  guide  us 
in  resolving  that  question  also,  because  false  expecta- 
tions might  have  been  raised  on  the  one  hand,  or 
equally  groundless  despondence  been  produced  on  the 
oUier. 

I  ever  am. 

Most  fiuthlully  yours, 

H.  BROUGHAM. 

Temfle,  Aiig.  30.  leiB. 
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THE  VERY  REVEREND  THE  PRINCIPAL, 

THE  PROFESSORS, 

AND  THE  STUDENTS, 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

I  b^  leave  to  inscribe  this  IHscourse  to  you,  in  token 
of  my  great  respect  Although  the  (^inicms  which  it 
sets  forth  are  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  yet,  as 
it  was  written  during  the  hunness  of  the  Northern  C^*- 
cuit,  it  will,  I  fear,  as  far  as  r^ards  the  compositdon, 
not  be  deemed  very  fit  to  appear  before  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  yielded  a  somewhat  reluctant  as- 
sent to  the  request  of  many  of  your  number,  who  were 
of  opinion  that  its  publication  would  prove  benefidaL 

H.  BBOUQHAM,  R. 
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It  now  becomes  me  to  retmn  my  very  suicere  and 
respectful  thanks  for  the  kindness  whicti  has  placed  me 
in  a  chair,  filled  at  fonner  times  by  so  many  great  men, 
whose  names  might  well  make  any  comparison  formi- 
dable to  a  far  more  worthy  successor. 

While  I  desire  you  to  accept  this  unexa^eiated  ex- 
presfflon  of  gratitude,  I  am  anxious  to  address  you  ra- 
ther in  the  form  which  I  now  adopt,  than  in  the  more 
usual  one  of  an  unpremeditated  discourse.  I  shall  thus 
at  least  prove  that  the  remarks,  which  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  make,  are  the  fiiiit  of  mature  reflection,  and 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  dischaige  an  important  office  in 
a  perfunctory  manner. 

I  feel  very  sensibly,  that  if  I  shall  now  urge  you  by 
general  exhortations,  to  be  instant  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  learning,  which,  in  all  its  branches,  flourishes  un- 
der the  kindly  shelter  of  these  roofs,  I  may  weary  you 
with  the  unprofitable  repetition  of  a  thrice  told  tale  ; 
and  if  I  presume  to  offer  my  advice  touching  the  con- 
duct of  your  studies,  I  may  seem  to  trespass  upon  the 
province  of  those  venerable  persons,  under  whose  care 
you  have  the  nngular  happiness  to  be  placed.  But  I 
would  nevertheless  expose  myself  to  either  charge,  for 
the  sake  of  joining  my  voice  with  theirs,  in  anxiously 
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entreating  you  to  believe  how  incomparably  the  pre- 
sent season  is  verily  and  indeed  the  most  predoiis  of 
your  whole  lives.  It  is  not  the  less  true^  because  it 
has  been  oftentimes  said,  that  the  period  of  youth  is  by 
far  the  best  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and 
the  retirement  of  a  college  almost  exclusively  adapted 
to  much  study.  At  your  enviable  age,  every  thing  has 
the  lively  interest  of  novelty  and  freshness ;  attention 
is  perpetually  sharpened  by  curioaty  ;  and  the  memory 
is  tenacious  of  the  deep  impressions  it  thus  receives,  to 
a  d^ree  unknown  in  after  life ;  while  the  distracting 
cares  of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  cross  not 
the  threshold  of  these  calm  retreats  ;  its  distant  noise 
and  bustle  are  faintly  heard,  making  the  shelter  you 
enjoy  more  grateftil ;  and  the  struggles  of  anxious  mor- 
tals embarked  upon  that  ^oublous  aes,  are  viewed  ftnm 
an  eminence,  the  security  of  which  is  rendered  more 
sweet  by  tiie  prospect  of  the  scene  below.  Yet  a  little 
while,  and  you  too  will  be  plunged  into  those  waters  of 
bitterness ;  and  will  cast  an  eye  of  r^;ret,  as  now  I  do, 
upon  the  peaceful  r^ons  you  have  quitted  for  ever. 
Such  is  your  lot  as  members  of  society ;  but  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  look  back  on  this  place  with  re-" 
pentance  <x  with  shame ;  and  be  well  assured  that, 
whatever  time — ay,  every  hour — you  squander  here  on 
improfitable  idling,  will  then  rise  up  against  you,  and 
be  paid  for  by  years  of  bitter  but  unavailing  r^;rets.' 
Study,  dien,  I  beseech  you,  so  to  store  your  minds  with 
the  exquisite  learning  of  former  ages,  diat  you  may  al- 
ways possess  within  yourselves  sources  of  rational  and 
re&ied  enjoyment,  which  will  enable  you  to  set  at 
nought  the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  whereof  other 
men  are  slaves;  and  so  imbue  yourselves  with  the 
aoimd  philosophy  of  later  days,  forming  yourselves  to 
the  virtuous  habits  which  are  its  Intimate  ofikpring, 
that  you  may  walk  unhurt  through  the  trials  which 
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smut  you,  tuHl  may  lo(^  down  upon  the  ignoraniee  and 
mor  that  surround  you,  not  with  lofty  and' supercilious 
ctmtempt,  as  the  sages  of  old  times,  Wt  mth  the  vebe- 
ment  desire  (Mf  enlighteniiig  thoee  who  wander  in  dark- 
ness,- and  who  are  by  bo  much  the  more  endeared  to  us 
by  how  much  they  want  our  asmstance. 

Assomii^  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind  and  of 
the  lot  oi  his  fellow-oreatureB  to  be  the  great  end  of 
every  man's  existence,  who  is  removed  above  the  care 
of  providing  for  his  sustenance,  and  to  be  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  every  man,  as  far  as  his  own  immediate 
wants  leave  hira  any  portion  of  time  unemploy^;  our 
attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the  means  by  i^ch 
so  greet  and  oigent  a  work  may  best  be  performed '; 
and'  as  m'  tbe  limited  time  allotted  to  this  discourse,  I 
cannot  hope  to  oocnpy  more  tbaii'  a  small  portion  of  so 
wide  a  field,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  subjects,  ot 
rather  to  a  few  observations  upon  two  subjects,  both  of 
them  B^n^tiate  to  this  place,  but  ather  of  them  af- 
fording ample  materials  for  an  entire  course  of  lectures 
— the  stidy  of  the  Rhetorical  Art,  by  which  useful 
truths  are  promulgated  with  efiect,  and  the  purposes  to 
whidi  a  pri^eiency  in  this  art  should  be  made  subser- 
vient. 

It  is  an  extremely  common  error  among  young  per- 
stms,  impatient  of  academical  discipline,  to  turn  from 
the  pKofiil  study  of  andent,  and  particulu-ly  of  Attic 
oompontion,  and  solace  themselves  with  works  rendered 
easy  by  the  lamiliarity  of  thear  own  tongue.  They 
pluuibly  oontend,  that  as  powerAd  or  captivating  dic- 
tion in  a  pure  Snglish  style  is,  after  all,  the  attain- 
ment they  are  in  search  oC,  the  study  of  the  best 
Engli^  models  afibrda  tlie  shortest  road  to  this  point ; 
and  even  admitting  the  andent  examples  to  have  been 
the  great  fountains  from  whidi  all  eloquence  is  drawn, 
they  would  rather  profit,  as  it  were,  by  the  clasncal 
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labours  of  their  English  predecessors,  than  toil  brer 
the  same  path  themselves.  In  a  word,  they  would 
treat  the  perishable  results  of  those  labours  as  the 
standard,  and  give  themselves  no  care  about  the  im- 
ni<ntal  originals.  This  ai^um^t,  the  thin  covering 
which  indolence  weaves  for  herself  would  speedily  sink 
all  the  fine  arts  into  barrenness  and  insignificance. 
Why,  according  to  such  reasoners,  should  a  sculptor  or 
painter  encounter  the  toil  of  a  journey  to  Athens  or  to 
Rome  ?  Far  better  work  at  home,  and  profit  by  the 
labour  of  those  who  have  resorted  to  the  Vatican  and 
the  Parthenon,  and  founded  an  English  school,  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  our  own  country.  Be  you  assured  that 
the  works  of  the  English  chisel  fall  not  more  short  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Acropolis,  than  the  best  productions 
of  modem  pens  fall  short  of  the  chaste,  finished,  ner- 
vous, and  overwhelming  compositions  of  them  that 
"  resistless  Ailmined  over  Greece."  Be  equally  sure 
that,  with  hardly  any  exception,  the  great  things  of 
poetry  and  of  eloquence  have  been  done  by  men  who 
cultivated  the  mightyexemplars  of  Athenian  geniuswith 
daily  and  with  nightly  devotion.  Among  poets  there 
is  hardly  an  exception  to  this  rule,  unless  may  be  so 
deemed  Shakspeare,  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and 
Dante,  familiar  as  a  contemporary  with  the  works  of 
Roman  art,  comirased  in  his  mother  tongue  having 
taken,  not  so  much  for  his  gmde  as  for  his  "  master," 
Vii^l,  himself  almost  a  translator  from  the  Greeks. 
But  among  orators  I  know  of  none  among  the  Romans, 
and  scarce  any  in  our  own  times.  Cicero  honoured 
the  Greek  masters  with  such  singular  observance,  that 
be  not  only  repaired  to  Athens  for  the  sake  of  finish- 
ing his  rhetorical  education,  but  afterwards  continued 
to  practise  the  art  of  declaiming  in  Greek ;  and  al- 
though he  afterward  fell  into  a  less  pure  manner 
through  the  corrupt  blandishments  of  the  Asian  taste, 
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yet  do  we  find  him  ever  prone  to  extol  the  noble 
perfections  of  his  first  masters,  as  something  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  imitation.  Nay,  at  a  mature 
period  of  his  life,  he  occupied  himself  in  translating 
the  greater  orations  of  the  Greeks,  which  composed 
almost  exclusively  his  treatise,  "  De  opHmo  genere 
oratoris ;"  as  if  to  write  a  discourse  on  oratorial  perfec- 
tion, were  merely  to  present  the  reader  with  the  two 
immortal  speeches  upon  the  Crown.  Sometimes  we 
find  him  imitating,  even  to  a  Uteral  veruon,  the  beau- 
ties of  those  divine  originals, — as  the  beautiful  passage 
of  .^Bchines,  in  the  Timarchus,  upon  the  torments  of 
the  guilty,  which  the  Roman  orator  has  twice  made 
use  of,  almost  word  for  word  ;  once  in  the  oration  for 
Sextus  Boscius,  the  earliest  he  delivered,  and  ^i;ain  in 
a  more  mature  efibrt  of  his  genius,  the  oration  against 
L.  Piso.* 

I  have  dwelt  the  rather  upon  the  authority  of  M. 
Tullius,  because  it  enables  us  at  once  to  answer  the 
question.  Whether  a  study  of  the  Roman  orators  be 


'AUZIN,  ji«i  t.^x"- 

Nolite  enim  pntare,  quemadmoduni  in  fkbnlia  sffipennmero  videtis, 
eos,  qui  Aliqud  impie  scelereteqae  cominisermt,  agitari  et  perteireri  Fu- 
rianun  taedid  ardentibug.  Sua  quemqne  fraug,  et  suus  terror  maxime 
vexat ;  auniu  qusmqne  acelus  Bgitat,  amentiaque  officii ;  anee  malee  cogi- 
tatioDGs  cooscientueqtie  animi  terrent.  Hs  annt  impiig  a«aiduee  domeati- 
cteqne  Fans ;  qna  dies  noctesque  parentum  pcenna  a  conaceleratissiinis 
fiUu  repelant.— <Pn)  Sata  Rctino  AmeriHo.) 

NoliM  enim  pulare,  at  ut  Boena  videtis,  homines  consceleratoB  impulsn 
deonun  terreri  Fariornm  ttedis  ardentibos.  Sua  qnemque  fraus,  suum 
&aiiiiiB — aniun  ncelns — sua  audacia,  de  sanitate  ac  meote  delnrbat,  Hee 
•ant  impiomm  Fnrite— hte  floiQinn — liSB  faces. — (/»  Lue,  Calp.  Piimrm.) 

The  great  improvament  in  Cicero's  taste  between  the  first  and  the  se- 
CDDd  of  these  compositions  is  manifest,  sad  his  closer  adherence  to  the 
origiiutl.  Be  introduces  the  same  idea,  and  in  very  nmilar  language,  in 
the  Treatise,  Dt  Ltgg.  Lib.  I. 
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.not  Buffident  for  refining  the  taste  ?  If  the  GteA.8 
Wfixe  the  models  of  an  excellence  which  the  fintt  of  Ro- 
nun  orators  never  attained,  although  ever  aspiiii^  ^- 
ter  it,— nay,  if  so  &r  bom  hang  satisfied  with  his  own 
success,  he  even  in  those  his  masters  found  something 
which  his  ears  dendeiated — {ita  stmt  avidse  et  capa- 
ces  ;  et  semper  aliquid  immensum  infinitumque  desi- 
dersnt*) — he  either  fell  short  while  ct^ying  them,  or 
he  &iled  by  diverting  his  worship  to  the  false  gods 
of  the  Asian  schooL  In  the  one  cas^  were  we  to  rest 
satisfied  with  studying  the  Roman,  we  shwld  only  be 
imitating  the  imperfect  copy,  instead  of  the  pure  origi- 
nal— ^like  him  who  should  endeavour  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  beauty  by  her  reflection  in  a  glass,  that  we^- 
ened  her  tints,  if  it  did  not  distort  her  features.  In  the 
other  case,  we  should  not  be  imitating  the  same,  but 
some  less  perfect  ori^nal,  and  looking  at  the  wrong 
beauty ; — not  her  whose  chaste  and  simple  attractions 
commanded  the  adoration  'of  all  Greece,  but  some  gar- 
ish damsel  from  Rhodes  or  Chios,  just  brilliant  and 
languishing  enough  to  captivate  the  less  pure  taste  of 
half  dvilized  Rome. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  too  weighty  to  be  passed 
over,  which  justify  the  same  dedded  preference.  Not 
to  mention  the  incomparable  beauty  and  power  of  the 
Greek  language,  the  study  of  which  alone  affords  the 
means  of  enriching  our  own,  the  compositions  of  Ci- 
cero, exquisite  as  they  are  for  beauty  of  diction,  often  re- 
markable for  ingenious  argimient  and  brilliant  wit,  not 
seldom  excelling  in  deep  pathos,  are  nevaiheless  so  ex- 
tremely rhetorical,  fashioned  by  an  art  so  little  Conceal- 
ed, and  sacrificing  the  subject  to  a  display  of  tiie  speak- 
er's powers,  admirable  as  those  are,  that  nothing  can  be 
less  adapted  to  the  genius  of  modem  elocution,  which 
requires  a  constant  and  almost  exclusive  attention  to 
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tbe  buainefls  in  hand.  In  all  hia  oratioBB  which  were 
^oken  (for,  gjngpliy  as  it  may  -seem,  the  remark  ap- 
plies less  to  .those  which  were  only  written,  as  all  the 
Vernne,  excc^  tlie  first,  all  the  Philippics,  except  the 
first  and  ninth,  and  the  Fro  Milone),  hardly  two  pages 
can  be  found  which  a  modem  assembly  would  bear, 
j^me  admirable  arguments  on  erideuce,  and  the  credit 
of  witnesses,  might  be  uiged  to  a  jury  ;*  several  pas- 
sages, given  by  him  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  in 
defence  against  the  charge,  might  bespoken  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  after  a  conviction  or  confession  of 
guilt ;  but,  whether  we  regard  the  political  or  forensic 
orations,  the  style,  both  in  respect  of  the  reasoning  and 
the  ornaments,  is  wholly  unfit  fm:  the  more  severe  and 
less  trifling  nature  of  modem  afiiiurs  in  the  senate  or  at 
tbe  bar.  Now,  it  is  altogether  otherwise  with  the 
Greek  masters :  Changing  a  few  phrases,  which  the 
diffibrence  of  religion  and  of  manners  might  render 
olijectionable, — moderating,  in  some  degree,  the  viru- 
lence of  invective,  espedally  against  private  character, 
to  suit  the  chivalrous  courtesy  o(  modem  hostility, — 
tiiere  is  hardly  one  of  the  political  or  forensic  orations 
of  the  Greeks  that  might  not  be  delivered  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  before  o\a  senate  or  tribunals  ;  while 
their  iimeral  and  other  pan^yrical  discourses  are  much 
less  infiated  and  unsubstantial  than  those  of  tiie  most 
ai^»oved  masters  of  the  Epidelctic  style,  the  French 
preadbors  and  Academicians.  Whence  this  difference 
between  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  elo- 


*  There  is  a.  lingnlar  example  of  this  ia  tbe  remarlcs  on  the  evidence 
(uid  croas-exsminatiou  in  the  oration  for  L.  Flaccus,  pointed  out  to  mebj' 
my  Mend  Mr  Scarlett  (now  Lord  Abinger),  the  mention  of  whose  name 
affbrdaaaiUuatntiD&of  in;r  wgnment,  for,(ua  more  oonmmmate  maet^ 
of  the  foreoHC  art  in  all  iu  branches  never  lived,  eo  no  man  is  more  con- 
voTBont  willi  the  works  of  his  predecessors  in  ancient  times.  Lord  Er- 
akine,  too,  pe^^w  the  first  of  judicial  oraton,  ancient  or  modem,  hod 
well  studied  the  noble  remains  of  the  classic  age. 
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quence  ?  Whence  butfrom  the  ri^d  steadiness  with  which 
the  Greek  orator  keeps  the  object  of  all  eloquence  perpe- 
tually in  view,  never  speaking  for  mere  speaking's  sake  ; 
— while  the  Latin  rhetorician,  "ingenii  sui  nimium 
amator"  and,  as  though  he  deemed  his  occupation  a 
trial  of  skill,  or  display  of  accomplishments,  seems  ever 
and  anon  to  lose  sight  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  and  adorn  it ;  and  pours  forth  pas- 
sages sweet  indeed,  but  unprofitable — ^fitted  to  tickle 
the  ear,  without  reaching  the  heart.  Where  in  all 
the  orations  of  Cicero,  or  of  him  who  almost  equals 
him,  Livy,  " mine Jaeundia  homo"*  shall  we  find 
any  thing  like  those  thick  succesuons  of  short  ques- 
tions, in  which  Demosthenes  oftentimes  foi^es,  as  it 
were,  with  a  few  rapidly  following  strokes,  the  whole 
massive  chnin  of  his  ailment ; — as,  in  the  Chersonese, 

E/  S  &ira^  iiaupdapjeiTtti  xal  iiaXuHimriti,  rl  ini^n/ai,  c2t  iwi 
iii^^6nint  ijj  ;  xgitou/u*  Ainrtlitiv  j  n)  A/iz,  Kat  rl  ri  T^y/tara 
itfreu  ;3iXriii;  a>X  hB'ttit  ^erii^ea/i.n  aurwS,  Sv  ff  u*A  rut  vuviiArttt 
fail  tutti/iiia;  aXXA^  A/  au;^  ^^u,   xal  H(  iyyunrfii  itri  rvfmui— 

or,  comprising  all  of  a  long  narrative  that  suits  his  argu- 
ment in  a  single  sentence,  presenting  a  lengthened  series 
of  events  at  a  single  glance, — as  in  the  Jia^vpe^tix  :— 

nim  yAf  yiyitatn  iyiiffu  /iinxi,  h  aS{ — oUnoe  AvfiyyulA  ri.  -^uSi 
—  ijfiitfi   JTfimuinxn, — w  ^uxiT'i;  iviiitwo — mdwxar  tavnvi — dtriv- 

But  though  the  more  business-like  manner  of  mo- 
dem debate  approaches  much  nearer  the  style  of  the 
Greek  than  the  Latin  compositions,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  it  falls  short  of  the  great  originals  in  the  close- 
ness, and,  as  it  were,  density  of  the  aigument ;  in  the 
habitual  sacrifice  of  all  ornament  to  use,  or  rather  in 
the  constant  union  of  the  two  ;  so  that,  while  a  modern 
orator  too  frequently  has  his  speech  parcelled  out  into 
compartments,  one  devoted  to  ai^ument,  another  to 

*  Qiiintiliftii. 
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declamation,  a  third  to  mere  oraament,  as  if  be  should 
say, — "  Now  your  reason  shall  be  convinced ;  now  I  ara 
gmng  to  rouse  your  pasdons ;  and  now  you  shall  see 
how  I  can  amuse  your  feucy," — ^the  more  vigorous  an- 
cient argaed  in  declaiming,  and  made  bis  very  boldest 
figures  subservient  to,  or  rather  an  int^ral  part  of  bis 
reasoning.  The  most  figurative  and  highly  wrought 
passage  in  all  antiquity  is  the  famous  oath  in  Demos- 
thenes ;  yet,  in  the  most  pathetic  part  of  it,  and  when 
he  seems  to  have  left  the  furthest  behind  him  the  im- 
mediate sdbject  of  his  speech,  led  away  by  the  prodi- 
gious interest  of  the  recollections  he  has  excited ;  when 
he  is  naming  the  very  tombs  where  the  heroes  of  Ma- 
rathon he  buried,  he  instantly,  not  abruptly,  but  by  a 
most  felicitous  and  easy  transition,  returns  into  the 
midst  of  the  mdn  ai^punent  of  his  whole  defence — 
that  the  merits  of  public  servants,  not  the  success  of 
their  coundls,  should  be  the  measure  of  the  public  gra- 
titude towards  them — a  position  that  runs  through  the 
whole  speech,  and  to  which  he  makes  the  funeral  ho- 
nours bestowed  alike  on  aU  the  heroes,  serve  as  a  strik- 
ing and  appropriate  support.  With  the  same  ease  does) 
Viigil  manage  his  celebrated  transition  in  the  Greorgics  L 
where,  in  the  midst  of  the  Thradan  war,  and  while  at  1 
an  immeasurable  distance  from  agricultural  topics,  the  1 
magician  strikes  the  ground  on  the  field  of  battle,  where/ 
helmets  are  buried,  and  suddenly  raises  before  us  thel 
lonely  husbandman,  in  a  remote  age,  peacefully  tilling} 
its  soil,  and  driving  his  plough  among  the  rusty  armour/ 
and  mouldering  remains  of  the  warrior.* 

But  if  a  ftirther  reason  is  required  for  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Greek  orators,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
greater  diversity  and  importance  of  the  subjects  upon 
whidi  their  speeches  were  delivered.   Besides  the  num- 

*  Georg.  I.  4V3.    Sdlioet  et  tetnpua  veniet,  cum  finibus  Ulifl,  Ac. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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ber  of  admirable  orations  and  of  written  at^^uments 
upon  causes  merely  forensic,  we  have  every  subject  of 
public  policy,  all  the  great  afiairs  of  state,  successively 
forming  the  topics  of  discussion.  Compare  them  with 
Cicero  in  this  particular,  and  the  contrast  is  striking. 
His  finest  oration  for  matter  and  diction  ti^ether  is  in 
defence  of  an  individual  charged  with  murder,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  case  to  give  it  a  public  interest, 
except  that  the  parties  were  of  opposite  factions  in  the 
state,  and  the  deceased  a  personal  as  well  as  polirical 
adversary  of  the  speaker.  His  most  exquisite  perform- 
ance in  point  of  diction,  perhaps  the  moBt  perfect  prose 
composition  in  the  language,  was  addressed  to  one  man, 
in  palliatJoo  of  another's  having  borne  arms  agunst 
him  in  a  war  with  a  personal  rival.  Even  the  Catilina- 
rians,  his  most  splendid  declamations,  are  principally 
denunoations  of  a  single  conspirator ;  the  Philippics, 
his  most  brilliant  invectives,  abuse  of  a  profligate  leader ; 
and  the  Verrine  orations,  diaiges  against  an  individual 
governor.  Many,  indeed  almost  all  the  subjects  of  his 
speeches,  rise  to  the  rank  of  what  the  French  term 
Causes  celehres ;  but  they  seldom  rise  higher.*    Of 


*  The  canM  of  this  diSereoce  between  the  Greek  and  Rotuui  orators 
haa  tieen  bo  atrikiDgly  described  by  a  learned  friend  of  toine,  in  the  fol- 
lowing note  upon  tbo  above  passage,  tliat  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  were 
I  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  is  not  required  to  attract  the  render's  notire. 
"In  Athens,"  says  he,  "an  incessant  straggle  for  indepeadence,  for 
power,  or  for  liberty,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  geninB  of  every  citizen — 
to  force  the  highest  talent  to  the  highest  station^lo  animate  ber  coun- 
cils with  a  holy  zeal — and  to  afford  to  her  orators  all  tliat,  according  to 
the  profoundeat  writera  of  antiquity,  ia  necessaiy  to  the  sublimeat  strains 
of  eloquence.  "  Alegna  eloi|uentia  sicut  ilamnia  materia  alitur,  a  moti- 
boB  ezcitator,  urendo  cUuvscit."  Here  were  not  the  holiday  contests  of 
men  who  sought  to  dazzle  by  the  splendour  of  their  diction,  the  grace  of 
their  delivery,  the  propriety  and  richness  of  their  ima^ry.  Uerdebatea 
were  on  the  most  serious  biisineas  which  can  agitate  men — the  preser- 
vation of  national  liberty,  hoaoilr,  independence,  and  glory.  The  gifts 
of  genius  and  the  perfection  of  art  shed,  indeed,  a  lustre  upon  the  moat 
vigorous  exertions  of  her  orators — but  the  object  of  their  thunders  was 
to  stir  the  energiea  of  the  men  of  Athens,  and  to  make  tynwla  tremble. 
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Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  only 
many  argumente  upon  cases  stricdy  private,  and  rela^ 
ting  to  pecuniary  matters  (those  generally  called  the 
'liittriM,!),  and  many  upon  intereating  subjects,  more 
nearly  approaching  public  questions,  as,  the  speech 
against  Midias,  which  relates  to  an  assatilt  on  the 
speaker,  but  excels  in  spirit  and  vehemence  perhaps  all 
his  other  efforts ;  and  some  which,  though  personal,  in- 
volve high  considerations  of  public  policy,  as  that  most 

or  rivals  d/atpair.  Borne,  on  the  other  faaod,  mistrem  of  the  world,  at  the 
time  when  she  was  most  diHtinguuhed  by  genius  uid  eloqnence,  onued 
DO  inperior,  hated  oo  rival,  dreaded  do  equal.  Nations  sought  ber  pro- 
tection, Icings  bowed  before  her  majtstj,  the  bosom  of  her  sole  dominion 
waa  distnrbed  bj  do  stm^e  for  national  powo*,  no  alarm  of  foreign  dan- 
ger. While  she  maintained  the  aathority  of  her  laws  over  the  civilized 
earth,  and  embraced  under  the  flattering  Dane  of  allies  those  who  could 
no  longer  reaUt  her  anna,  the  nToU  of  a  bariiarian  king,  or  the  contests 
«f  bordenng  Dations  with  each  other,  prolonged  only  till  she  had  derided 
between  them,  served  to  amuse  her  citixens  or  her  senate,  without  affect- 
ing their  tranqaiUity.  Her  goTemmeDt,  thoogh  essentially  tree,  was  Dot 
M  popnlAraa  the  Athenian.  The  severity  of  her  discipline,  and  the  gnt- 
vity  of  her  manners,  disposed  her  citizens  leas  to  those  sudden  and 
powerfiil  emotions  which  both  excited  and  followed  the  efforts  of  tb« 
Greek  oraton.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
chancier  of  Boman  eloqnence  would  be  distinguished  more  by  art  than 
by  passion,  by  science  than  by  natnrcb  The  divisions  and  aniinoeitiea  of 
party,  no  doubt,  would  operate,  and  did  operate  with  their  accustomed 
force.  But  these  are  not  like  the  generous  flame  which  animates  a  whole 
natioa  to  defend  its  liberty  or  its  honour.  Tlie  discussioD  of  a  law  upon 
which  the  national  safety  could  not  depend,  the  question  whether  this  or 
that  general  should  take  the  command  of  an  army,  whether  this  or  that 
province  shenld  be  allotted  to  a  particular  minister,  whether  the  petition 
of  a  city  to  be  admitted  to  the  prlvUeges  of  Roman  citizens  should  be 
granted,  or  wheUier  some  oonoesnon  should  be  made  to  a  suppliant  king; 
— these,  with  the  exception  of  the  debates  on  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  PbiUppics,  form  the  aubjects  of  a  public  nature,  on 
which  the  mighty  genius  and  consummate  art  of  Cicero  were  bestowed. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  And  that  those  of  his  orations.  In 
which  he  bears  the  best  comparison  with  his  rival  Demosthenes,  were 
delivered  in  the  forum  in  private  causes.  In  some  of  these  may  be  found 
examples  of  perhaps  the  ver/  highest  perfection  to  which  the  art  can  be 
earned,  of  clear,  acute,  convincing  argument,  of  strong  natural  feeling, 
and  of  sudden  bursts  of  passion ;  always,  however,  reelrained  by  the 
predominating  influence  of  a  highly  cultivated  art — an  art  little  coii- 
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beautiful  and  enei^etlc  speech  agamst  Aristocrates ; 
but  we  haye  all  his  immortal  orations  upon  the  state 
afiairs  of  Greece — the  um()  in^imt,  embradng  the  his- 
tory of  a  twenty  years'  adnmuetration  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  Grecian  stoi^.;  and  the  Philippics, 
discusdng  every  questidgo  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  the 
stand  to  be  made  by  the  ^T#M!ed  world  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  barbarians.  Those  speeches  were 
delivered  upon  subjects  the  most  important  and  affect- 
ing that  could  be  conceived  to  the  whole  community  ; 
the  topics  handled  in  them  were  of  universal  applica- 
tion and  of  perpetual  interest.  To  mtroduce  a  gene- 
ral observation  the  Latin  orator  must  quit  the  imme- 
diate course  of  his  argument ;  he  must  for  the  moment 
lose  sight  of  the  object  in  view.  But  the  Athenian 
can  hardly  hold  too  lofty  a  tone,  or  carry  his  view  too 
extennvely  over  the  map  of  human  affairs,  for  the  vast 
range  of  his  subject — the  fates  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  Greece,  and  the  stand  to  be  made  by  free  and 
polished  nations  against  barbaric  tyrants. 

After  forming  and  chastening  the  taste  by  a  diligent 
study  of  those  perfect  models,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
correct  habits  of  composition  in  our  own  language,  first 
by  studying  the  best  writers,  and  next  by  translating 
copiously  into  it  from  the  Greek.  This  is  by  (h  the 
best  exercise  that  I  am  acquainted  with  for  at  once 
attaining  a  pure  English  diction,  and  avoiding  the 
tameness  and  r^ularity  of  modem  comporation.  But 
the  English  writers  who  reidly  unlock  the  rich  sources 
of  the  language,  are  those  who  flourished  from  tiie  end 
of  Elizabeth's  to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  who 
used  a  good  Saxon  dialect  with  ease,  but  correctness 
and  perspicuity. — learned  in  the  andent  classics,  but 
only  enriching  their  mother  tongue  wha^  the  Attic 
cotdd  supply  its  defecte, — not  overlaying  it  with  a 
proftise  pedantic  coinage  of  foreign  words, — well  prac- 
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tisai  b  the  old  rules  of  compowtion  or  rather  colloca- 
tion ((TBtAns),  which  unite  natural  ease  and  variety  with 
absolute  harmony,  and  give  the  author's  ideas  to  deve- 
lope  themselves  with  the  mure  truth  and  nmplidty 
when  clothed  in  the  ample  folds  of  inversion,  or  run 
from  the  exuberant  to  the  elliptical  without  ever  bedng 
ather  redundant  or  obscure.  Those  great  wits  had  no 
foreknowledge  of  such  times  as  succeeded  their  brilliant 
age.  when  styles  should  arise,  and  for  a  season  prevail 
over  both  purity,  and  nature,  and  antique  recollections 
— now  meretriciously  ornamented,  more  than  half 
French  in  the  phrase,  and  to  mere  figures  fantastically 
sacrificing  the  sense — ^now  heavilyand  r^ularly  fashion- 
ed as  if  by  the  plumb  and  rule,  and  by  the  eye  rather 
than  the  ear,  with  a  needless  profusion  of  andent 
words  and  flexions,  to  displace  those  of  our  own  Saxon, 
instead  of  temperately  supplying  its  defects.  Least  of 
all  could  those  lights  of  English  doquence  have  ima- 
gined that  men  should  appear  amongst  us  professing 
to  teach  composition,  and  ignorant  of  the  whole  of  its 
rules,  and  incapable  of  relishing  the  beauties,  or  indeed 
apprehending  the  very  genius  of  the  language,  should 
treat  its  peculiar  terms  of  expression  and  flexion  as  so 
many  iuaccurades,  and  practise  their  pupils  in  correct- 
ing the  faulty  English  of  Addison,  and  training  down 
to  the  mechanical  rhythm  of  Johnson  the  lively  and 
inimitable  measures  of  Bolingbroke. 

But  in  exhorting  you  deeply  to  meditate  on  the 
beauties  of  our  old  English  authors,  the  poets,  the 
moralists,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  these  the  preach- 
ers of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  letters,  do  not 
imapnc  that  I  would  pass  over  their  great  defects  when 
compared  with  the  renowned  standards  of  severe  taste 
in  andent  times.  Addison  may  have  been  pure  and 
elegant ;  Dryden  airy  and  nervous ;  Taylor  witty 
and  fiinciftil ;  Hooker  weighty  and  various  ;  but  none 
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of  tbem  united  force  with  beauty — the  perfection  of 
matter  with  the  most  refined  and  chastened  style ; 
and  to  one  chaige  all,  even  the  most  faultless,  are 
exposed— ^the  ofi^ce  unknown  in  ancient  times,  but 
the  besetting  an  of  later  days — they  always  overdid 
~-uever  knowing  or  feeling  when  they  had  done 
enough.  In  nothing,  not  even  in  beauty  of  colloca- 
tion and  harmony  of  rhythm,  is  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  chaste,  vigorous,  manly  style  of  the  Greek  orators 
and  writers  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  abstinent  use 
of  thdr  prodifpous  faculties  of  expresnon.  A  single 
phrase— «mietime8  a  word — and  the  work  is  done — 
the  desired  impresrion  is  made,  as  it  were,  with  one 
stroke,  there  hdng  nothing  superfluous  interposed  to 
weaken  the  blow,  or  break  its  fall.  The  commanding 
idea  is  singled  out ;  it  is  made  to  stand  forward ;  all 
auxiliaries  are  rejected  ;  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  se- 
lected one  point  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  strength, 
imd  brought  all  his  power  to  bear  upon  that,  careless 
of  the  other  points,  which  he  was  sure  to  cany  if  he 
won  the  centre,  as  8tu%  to  have  carried  in  vain  if  he 
left  the  centre  imsubdued.  Far  otherwise  do  modem 
writers  make  their  onset ;  they  resemble  rather  those 
campaigners  who  fit  out  twenty  little  expeditions  at  a 
time,  to  be  a  laughing  stock  if  they  fail,  and  useless  if 
they  succeed ;  or  if  they  do  attack  in  the  right  place, 
so  divide  their  forces,  from  the  dread  of  leaving  any 
one  pmnt  imassailed,  that  they  can  make  no  sensible 
impres»on  where  alone  it  avails  them  to  be  felt.  It 
seems  the  principle  of  such  authors  never  to  leave  uiy 
thing  unsaid  that  can  be  said  on  any  one  topic  ;  to  nm 
down  every  idea  they  start ;  to  let  nothing  pass ;  and 
leave  nothing  to  the  reader,  but  hu'ass  him  with  anti- 
cipating every  thing  that  could  possibly  strike  his  mind. 
Compare  with  this  effeminate  laxity  of  speech,  the  manly 
severity  of  andent  eloquence ;  or  of  him  who  approach- 
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cd  it,  by  the  happy  union  of  natural  genius  with  learned 
loeditation  ;  or  of  him  who  so  marrellously  approached 
still  nearer  with  only  the  familiar  knowledge  of  its  least 
perfect  ensamples.  Mark,  I  do  beseech  you,  the  se- 
vere simplicity,  the  subdued  tone  of  the  diction,  in  the 
raost  touching  parts  of  the  "  old  man  Eloquent's"* 
loftiest  passages.  In  the  oath,  when  he  comes  to  t^e 
burial  place  where  they  repose  by  whom  he  is  swearing, 
if  ever  a  grand  epithet  were  allowable,  it  is  here — ^yet 

the  only  one  he  applies  is  AyaMt — /ti  nit  h  WagaiZn  wft- 
x»&m(«xrnt{  raw  wpyintif — xoJ  ni(  h  IDMramlt  wtufum^a/thoue-^ 
xtil  r»us  it  Sa^aftJW  rtti//iUi)(^<atrref( — xai  rtif  iV  '' Agrtfu«lifi,  lutl 
««XX«vc  m^e  rei(  it  rtHi  dit/UoaJMC  /if^fttM  "Uftinut  'AFAdOI'S 

^WftK.  When  he  would  compare  the  eflects  of  the 
Theban  treaty  in  dispdling  the  dangers  that  com- 
passed the  state  round  about,  to  the  swift  pasnng  away 
of  a  stormy  cloud,  he  satisfies  himself  with  two  words, 
iS^nf  ifpoE — ^the  theme  of  just  admiration  to  succeeding 
ages ;  and  when  he  would  paint  the  sudden  approach 
of  overwhelming  peril  to  beset  the  state,  he  does  it  by 
a  stroke  the  picturesque  effect  of  which  has  not  per- 
haps been  enough  noted — likening  it  to  a  whirlwind 
ora  winter  torrent,  umg  axn^rht  ii  x«ft^^(-  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  by  far  the  iirst  of  all  Mr  Burke's 
orations,  the  passage  which  is,  I  believe,  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  striking,  owes  its  effect  to  a 
figure  twice  introduced  in  close  resemblance  to  these 
two  great  expresdons,  although  certainly  not  in  imita- 
tion of  dther ;  for  the  original  is  to  be  found  in  Livy's 
description  of  Fabius's  appearance  to  Hannibal.  Hy- 
der's  vengeance  is  likened  to  "  a  black  doud,  that  hung 
for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,"  and 
the  people  who  suffered  under  its  devastations,  are  de- 


*  Milton  apfdied  this  phrase  to  PUt«,  aa  well  he  might ;  but  of  tbo 
nntor  it  ■■  yet  more  deBcriptive. 
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scribed  as  "  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry." 
Whoever  reads  the  whole  passage,  will,  I  think,  admit 
tiiat  the  efiect  is  almost  entirely  produced  by  those  two 
strokes ;  that  the  amplifications  which  accompany  them, 
as  the  "  blackening  of  the  horizon" — ^the  "  menadng 
meteor" — the  "  storm  of  unusual  fire,"  ratho*  disarm 
than  augment  the  terrors  of  the  original  Mttck  cloud ; 
and  that  the  "  goading  spears  of  the  drivers,"  and  "  the 
trampling  of  pursuing  horses,"  somewhat  abate  the 
fury  of  the  whirlwind  qf  cavalry. — ^buUOooI  yt  paanyA- 
iMm  »ai  erp^tj^iiMa,  says  the  Gredan  master,  to  describe 
the  vrretched  lot  of  those  who  had  yielded  to  the  wiles 
of  the  conqueror,  in  the  viun  hope  of  securing  their  li- 
berties in  safety.  Compare  this  vrith  the  choicest  of 
Mr  Burke's  invectives  of  derinon  and  jrity  upon  the 
same  subject — the  sufiFerings  of  those  who  made  peace 
with  R^dde  France — and  acknowledge  the  ndghty 
efiect  of  relying  upon  a  ungle  stroke  to  produce  a  great 
effect — ^if  you  have  the  master  hand  to  give  it.  "  The 
King  of  Prussia  has  hypothecated  in  trust  to  the  R^- 
cides  his  rich  and  fertile  territories  on  the  Rhine,  as  a 
pledge  of  bis  zeal  and  affecdon  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  equality.  He  has  been  robbed  vrith  unbounded 
liberty,  and  with  the  most  levelling  equality.  The 
woods  are  wasted ;  the  country  is  ravaged ;  property  is 
confiscated  ;  and  the  people  are  put  to  bear  a  double 
yoke,  in  the  exactions  of  a  tyrannical  government,  and 
in  the  contributionB  of  a  hostile  conscription."  "  The 
Grand  I>uke  of  Tuscany,  for  his  early  sincerity,  for  bis 
love  of  peace,  and  for  his  entire  coufidence  in  the  amity 
of  the  assassins  of  his  family,  has  been  complimented 
with  the  name  of  the  '  wisest  Sovereign  in  ^urcpe.' 
This  padfic  Solomon,  or  his  philosophic  cudgelled  mi- 
nistry, cudgelled  by  English  and  by  French,  whose 
wisdom  and  philosophy  between  them  have  placed  Leg- 
horn in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  the  Austrian  family, 
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xDd  driven  the  only  profitable  commerce  of  Tuscany 
fixHD  its  <mly  port.*'  Turn  now  for  refi-eshment  to  the 
Athenian  artist — k<*?4'  7'  n)  *o>ab;  rur  &m>Jt<pcum  'ct^ur^ 

xaX4>  7'  i  dwMC  •  rui  'Bfir^iwi',  En  mitt  V**i£«ue  ^r  «;^a|3wc  daij- 
^a«(,    KXimif^y   ff   ntduxi*   ecin-A'   douXi^MMf  71   /M(«rf7ft^iiw  xoj 

ff{«|3x«ijM>«.  Phil.  3. — Upon  some  very  rare  occasions 
indeed,  the  orator,  not  content  with  a  single  blow,  pours 
himself  all  forth  in  a  fiill  torrent  of  invective,  and  then 
we  reci^nise  the  man  who  was  said  of  old  to  eat  shields 
and  steel — A«ri&H  *a)  nataMtknn  iaiiw.  But  still  the  ef- 
fect is  produced  without  repetition  or  diiFiiseness.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  expanded  passage  as  the  in- 
vective in  the  m^  2nf<itw  agunst  those  who  had  be- 
trayed the  various  States  of  Greece  to  Philip.  It  is 
indeed  a  noble  passage ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  per- 
haps the  most  highly  coloured,  of  any  in  Demosthenes ; 
but  it  is  as  condensed  and  rapid  as  it  is  rich  and  varied 

— '/Lftfttm  luofti  nai  xiXa»c  xaJ  iXitreff,  iptftimpit^hti  ritf  iaurm 
'A><£<Mff^^-v^7a0rf'l(wrpSr^;  KaJrg%nJa^/aTW(  Ti)f  iMai^rJKt— rqr 
Ifu   rm   &jnxiSM   ii«tt>   xai  xavJnf),    A>anrgtp6rtt   (llff/   Zn^).* — 

This  requires  no  contrast  to  make  its  merit  shine  forth  ; 
but  compare  it  with  any  of  Cicero's  invectives — that, 
for  instance,  in  the  third  Catilinarian,  against  Uie  con- 
spirators, where  he  attacks  them  r^ularly  under  mx 
different  heads,  and  in  above  twenty  times  as  many 
words  ;  and  ends  vrith  the  known  and  very  moderate 


*  The  object  of  ddef  abhorrence  to  tbe  dd  Greeks  U  remarkably  ex- 
prcMed  in  this  paswge — hrrim  is  the  correlative  of  tnkH — and  the 
meaning  of  fan-ini  Ijc"*  "l^'  is>  "  hsvinf;  an  owner  or  proprietor  of 
tbMDselviw,"  that  it,  "  being  the  property,  the  chattels  of  007  one," — 
and  tliia  they  justly  deemed  the  last  of  hnman  miseries.  The  oddithin 
of  the  cart-whip,  and  a  tropical  climate,  woold  not  probably  have  been 
esteemed  by  them  an  deviation  of  the  lot  of  slavery. 
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jest  of  their  commander  keeping  "  Scortorum  cohortem 
Pnetoriam." 

The  great  poet  of  modern  Italy,  Dante,*  approached 
nearest  to  the  ancients  in  the  quality  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  In  his  finest  passages  you  rarely  find 
an  epithet ;  hardly  ever  more  than  one ;  and  never  two 
efforts  to  embody  one  idea.  "  A  gui^a  di  Leon  qttando 
ti  posa,"  is  the  single  trait  by  which  he  compares  the 
dignified  air  of  a  stem  personage  to  the  expression  of 
the  lion  slowly  laying  him  down.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Tasso  copies  the  verse  entire,  but  he  destroys  its 
whole  effect  by  filling  up  the  majestic  idea,  adding  this 
line,  "  Girando gli  occhi  e  non  tHovendo  U  pa»so" 
A  better  illustration  could  not  easily  be  found  of  the 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  style. 
Another  is  furnished  by  a  later  imitator  of  the  same 
great  master.  I  know  no  passage  of  the  Divina  Com~ 
media,  more  excursive  than  the  desoiption  of  evening 
in  the  Furgatorio  ;  yet  the  poet  is  content  with  some- 
what enlarging  on  a  single  thought — the  tender  recol- 
lections which  that  hour  of  meditation  gives  the  travel- 


■  This  great  poet  abounds  in  such  master  atrokes-  To  give  onlj  a  few 
example!.    The  flight  of  doves : 

Cod  r  ali  aperte  e  ferme  al  dalce  nido 
A'olan  per  TiJer,  daX  voler  portate — (Inf.  v.) 
The  gnawing  of  a  skull  by  a  mortal  en^my : 
Co'  deati 
Che  fliro  all'  osso,  come  d'un  can,  forti. — (Inf.  xxxiii.) 

Hi«  vensUtf  and  siinoniBCBl  piactices  of  the  Romiah  church  : 

Lk  dove  Cristo  tutto  dl  a  meTca.-^Parad.  xvii.) 
The  perfidy  of  a  Bonrbon : 

SeuE*  Arme  n'esce,  e  solo  cm  la  lancia 

Con  la  qiial  gioMrb  Giuda. — (Purg.  xx.) 
The  ptuns  of  dependance ; 
Td  ^overtu  A  come  «a  di  sale 

Lo  pane  oltnii,  e  com'  i  duro  calle 

Lo  aeendera  el  salir  per  1'  altrui  scale. — (Farad,  xvii.) 
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ler,  at  the  fall  of  the  first  night  he  is  to  pass  away  from 
home,  when  he  hears  the  distant  knell  of  the  expiring 
day.  Grey  adopts  the  idea  of  the  knell  in  nearly  the 
woards  of  the  original,  and  adds  eight  other  circumetan- 
ces  to  it,  presenting  a  kind  of  ground-plan,  or  at  least 
a  catali^ue,  an  accurate  enumeration  (like  a  natural 
historian's),  of  every  one  particular  belonging  to  night- 
&11,  so  as  wholly  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  leave  no- 
thing  to  the  imaginati<Hi  of  the  reader.  Dante's  an 
verses,  too,  have  but  one  epithet,  doid,  applied  to  amiei. 
Gray  has  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  some  of  them  mere  re^ 
petitions  of  the  same  idea  which  the  verb  or  the  sub- 
stantive conveys — as  drowsy  tinkling  lulU, — the  mop- 
ing  owl  complains, — the  ploughman  plods  his  weary 
way.  Surdy  when  we  contrast  the  simple  and  com- 
manding majesty  of  the  andent  writers  with  the  su- 
perabundance and  difiiision  of  the  exhaustive  method, 
we  may  be  tempted  to  feel  that  there  lurks  some  alloy 
of  bitterness  in  the  excess  of  sweets.  This  was  so  fully 
realised  by  the  wise  uicients,  that  it  became  a  pro- 
verb among  them,  as  we  learn  from  an  epigram  stiU 
preserved, 

'flf  tut}  nS  itiXmty  rh  «'>i«r  Ifr)  ;^d>4- 

In  forming  the  taste  by  mncb  contemplation  of  those 
antique  models,  and  acquiring  the  habits  of  easy  and 
chaste  composition,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  all 
the  labour  of  the  orator  is  ended,  or  that  he  may  then 
dauntless  and  fluent  enter  upon  his  office  in  the  public 
assembly.  Mudi  preparation  is  still  required  before 
each  exotion,  if  rhetorical  excellence  is  aimed  at  1 
should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  admitting  of  no  excep- 
tion, that  a  man  will  speak  well  in  proportion  as  he  has 
written  much  ;  and  that  with  equal  talents,  he  will  be 
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the  finest  extempore  speaker,  when  no  time  for  prepa- 
ring 18  allowed,  who  has  prepared  himself  the  roost 
sedulously  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
premeditated  speech.  AH  the  exceptions  which  I  have 
ever  heard  cited  to  this  principle,  are  apparent  ones 
only  ;  proving  nothing  more  than  that  some  few  men, 
of  rare  genius,  have  become  great  speakers  without 
preparation ;  in  nowise  shewing,  that  with  preparation 
they  would  not  have  reached  a  mudi  higher  pitch  of 
excellence.  The  admitted  superiority  of  the  ancients 
in  all  oratorical  accomplishments,  is  the  best  proof  of 
my  position ;  for  their  careful  preparation  is  undeni- 
able ;  nay,  in  Demosthenes  (of  whom  Quinctilian  says, 
that  his  stile  indicates  more  premeditation — pliu 
euree — ^than  Cicero's)  we  can  trace,  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  passage,  with  prt^^resdve  improvements 
in  dilflfeFent  speeches,  how  nicely  he  polished  the 
more  exqtu^te  parts  of  his  compositions.  I  could 
point  out  favourite  passages,  occurring  as  often  as 
three  several  times  with  variations,  and  manifest 
amendment 

I  am  DOW  requiring,  not  merely  great  preparation 
whOe  the  speaker  is  learning  his  art,  but  afler  he  has 
accomplished  his  education.  The  most  splendid  eflfort 
of  the  most  mature  orator  will  be  always  ihier  for  being 
previously  elaborated  with  much  care.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  charm  in  extemporaneous  elocution,  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  artless  unpremeditated  efiiision, 
called  forth  by  the  occasion,  and  so  adapting  itsdf  to 
its  exigendes,  which  may  compensate  the  manifold 
defects  incident  to  this  kind  of  comporation :  that  whicii 
is  inspired  by  the  unforeseen  circiunstuices  of  the  mo- 
ment, will  be  of  necessity  suited  to  those  circumstances 
in  the  choice  of  the  topics,  and  pitdied  in  the  tone  of 
the  execution,  to  the  feelings  upon  which  it  is  to  ope- 
rate.    These  are  great  virtues :  it  is  another  to  avoid 
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the  besetting  vice  of  modeni  oratory — ^the  orerdoing 
every  thing — ^the  exhaustive  method — ^which  an  off- 
hand speaker  has  no  time  to  &11  into,  and  he  acoord- 
infi^y  will  take  only  the  grand  and  eff^tive  view: 
nevertheless,  in  oratorical  merit,  such  effiisions  must 
needs  be  very  inferior  ;  much  of  the  pleasure  they  pro- 
duce depends  upon  the  hearer's  surprise,  that  in  such 
drcumstances  any  thing  can  be  delivered  at  all,  rather 
than  upon  his  deliberate  judgment,  that  he  has  heard 
any  thing  very  excellent  in  itself.  We  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  highest  reaches  of  the  art,  and  without 
any  necessary  sacrifice  of  natural  effect,  can  only  he 
attuned  by  him  who  well  considers,  and  maturely 
prepares,  and  oftentimes  sedulously  corrects  and  re- 
fines his  oration.  Such  preparation  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  introduction  of  passages  prompted  by  the  oc- 
cadon ;  nor  will  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  be  perceptible  in  the  execution  of  a  practised 
master.  I  have  known  attentive  and  skiliul  hearers 
completely  deceived  in  this  matter,  and  taking  for  ex- 
temporaneous passages  which  previously  existed  in 
manuscript,  and  were  pronounced  without  the  variation 
of  a  particle  or  a  pause.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told  by  Cicero 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  having  to  make,  in  Pompejr's 
presence,  a  speech  after  Crassus  had  very  unexpectedly 
taken  a  particular  line  of  argument,  he  exerted  him- 
self and  it  appears  successfully,  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner, mightily  assisted,  in  what  he  said  extempore,  by 
his  habit  of  rhetorical  preparation,  and  introducing 
skilfully,  as  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  all  his 
&vourite  common-places,  with  some  of  which,  as  we 
gather  dtom  a  good-humoured  joke  at  his  own  expense, 
Crassus  had  interfered :  "Ego  autem  ipse,  Di  Boni !  quo- 
modo  htngnpuaifttir  novo  auditori  Pompeio !  Si  nnquam 

mihl  ngfo^M,   si   xafi*ai,   si  itSu/iii/iiasTa,   si   xarueKtuai,   BUppe- 

ditaverunt,  illo  tempore.     Quid  multa  ?  clamores. — 
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Gtenim  hsec  erat  iwMno  de  gravitate  ordinis,  de  eques- 
tri  coDcordis,  de  consenrione  Italiae,  de  immortuis  reli- 
quiis  coDJurationis,  de  vilitate,  de  otio — ^Ddstijain  in 
hftc  materiS  eonitus  nostros ;  tanti  iiierunt,  ut  ^;o  eo 
brevior  dm,  quod  eos  \isque  isthinc  exauditos  putcm." 
(Ep.  ad  Att.  I.  14.) 

I^  from  coDtemplating  the  means  of  acquiring  elo- 
quence, we  turn  to  the  noble  purposes  to  which  it  may 
be  made  subservient,  we  at  once  perceive  its  prodigious 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  The 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  have  conciured,  and  upon 
the  greatest  occasion  of  its  display,  in  pronouncing 
that  its  estimation  depends  on  the  virtuous  and  ra- 
tional use  made  of  it  Let  their  sentiments  be  en- 
graved on  your  memory  in  their  own  pure  and  appro- 
priate diction.     KdXJa  (says  ^Eschines)  t^t  /*i>  &<£»<»«>  rttcu- 

nif  iMtOarcit — *^  ^  P'^,  ^*  vjytuiMoiitv  ^)'  vftntxrwi  nu  iiytu—- 

(Kurd  KniAfwnvi).    'koti  (says  bis  illustrious  antagonist) 

u  rtii  woXXeii — ('T«if  Ktijtf.) 


It  is  but  reciting  the  ordinary  praises  of  the  art  of 
persuadon,  to  remind  you  how  sacred  truths  may  be 
most  ardently  promulgated  at  the  altar — the  cause  of 
oppressed  innocence  be  most  powerfully  defended — the 
march  of  wicked  rulers  be  most  triumphantly  resisted 
—defiance  the  most  terrible  be  hurled  at  the  oppres- 
sor's head.  In  great  convulsions  of  public  afimrs,  or 
in  bringing  about  salutary  changes,  every  one  confesses 
how  important  an  ally  eloquence  must  be.  But  in 
peaceful  times,  when  the  pn^ress  of  events  is  slow  and 
even  as  the  dlent  and  unheeded  pace  of  time,  and  the 
jars  of  a  mighty  tumult  in  foreign  and  domestic  con- 
cerns can  no  longer  be  heard,  then  too  she  floiuishes, — 
protectress  of  liberty, — patroness  of  improvement, — 
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gturdian  of  all  the  blessiiigs  that  can  be  showered  up- 
on the  mass  of  hmnan  kind  ;  nor  is  her  form  ever  seen 
but  on  ground  consecrated  to  free  institutions.  "  Pa- 
ds comes,  otaique  socia,  et  jam  bene  constitutte  reipub- 
licae  alumna  doquentia."  To  me,  calmly  revolving 
these  tilings,  such  pursuits  seem  fkr  more  noble  objects 
of  ambition  than  any  upon  which  the  vulgar  herd  of 
busy  men  lavish  prodigal  their  restless  ^ertions.  To 
difiW  useful  information, — to  further  intellectual  re- 
finement, sure  forerunner  of  moral  improvement, — to\ 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  day  when  the  dawn  of  | 
general  knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering  / 
mists,  even  from  the  base  of  the  sodal  great  pyramid  ; — 
this  indeed  is  a  high  calling,  in  which  the  most  splen- 
did talents  and  consummate  virtue  may  well  press  on- 
ward, eager  to  bear  a  part  I  know  that  I  speak  in  a 
place  consecrated  by  the  pious  wisdom  of  ancient  tiroes 
to  the  instruction  of  but  a  select  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Yet  &om  this  cbssic  ground  have  gone  forth 
those  whme  genius,  not  their  ancestry,  ennobled  them  ; 
whose  incredible  merits  have  opened  to  all  ranks  the 
temple  of  science ;  whose  illustrious  example  has  made 
the  humblest  emulous  to  climb  steeps  no  longer  inac- 
cesnble,  and  enter  the  unfolded  gates,  burning  in  the 
sun.  I  speak  in  that  city  where  Black  having  once 
taught,  and  Watt  learned,  the  grand  experiment  was 
afterwards  made  in  our  day,  and  with  entire  success,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  highest  intellectual  cultivation  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  daily  cares  and  toils  of 
woridng  men  ;  to  shew  by  thousands  of  living  examples 
that  a  keen  relish  for  the  most  sublime  truths  of  science 
belongs  alike  to  every  class  of  mankind.  NL^ 

To  promote  this,  of  all  objects  the  roost  important, 
men  of  talents  and  of  infiuence  I  rejoice  to  behold 
pressing  forward  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  but  I 
wait  with  impatient  anxiety  to  see  the  same  course 
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pursued  by  men  of  high  station  iu  society,  and  by  men 
of  nuik  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  should  seem  as  if 
these  felt  some  little  lurking  jealousy,  and  those  were 
somewhat  scared  by  feelings  of  alarm — the  one  and  the 
other  surely  alike  groundless.  No  man  of  sdence  needs 
fear  to  see  the  day  when  scientific  excellence  shall  be 
too  vulgar  a  commodity  to  bear  a  high  price.  The 
more  widely  knowledge  is  spread,  the  more  will  they 
be  prized  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  extend  its  bounds  by 
discovering  new  truths,  or  multiply  its  uses  by  invent- 
ing new  modes  of  applying  it  in  practice,  l^eir  num- 
bers will  indeed  be  increased,  and  among  them  more 
Watts  and  more  Franklins  will  be  enrolled  among  the 
lights  of  the  world,  in  proportion  as  more  thousands  of 
the  working  clafises,  to  which  Franklin  and  Watt  be- 
longed, have  their  thoughts  turned  towards  philosophy  ; 
but  the  order  of  diseoverers  and  inventors  will  still  be  a 
select  few,  and  the  only  material  variation  in  their  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  be,  that  the  mass 
of  the  ignorant  multitude  being  pn^essively  diminish- 
ed, the  body  of  those  will  be  incalculably  increased  who 
are  worthy  to  admire  genius,  and  able  to  bestow  upon 
its  possessors  an  immortal  fame. 

To  those,  too,  who  fed  alarmed  as  statesmen,  and 
friends  of  existing  establishments,  I  would  address  a 
few  words  of  comfort  Real  knowledge  never  pro- 
moted either  turbulence  or  unbelief;  but  its  progress 
is  the  forerunner  of  liberality  and  enlightened  tolera- 
tion. Whoso  dreads  these,  let  him  tremble  ;  for  he 
may  be  well  assured  that  their  day  is  at  length 
come  and  must  put  to  sudden  flight  the  evil  spirits  of 
tyranny  and  persecution,  which  haunted  the  long  night 
now  gone  down  the  sky.  As  men  will  no  longer  sufier 
themselves  to  be  led  blindfold  iu  ignorance,  so  will  they 
no  more  yield  to  the  vile  principle  of  judging  and  treat- 
ing their  fellow  creatures,  not  according  to  the  intrin- 
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sic  mmt  of  their  actions,  but  according  to  the  accidental 
and  involuntary  coinddence  of  thdr  opinions.  The 
Great  Truth  has  finally  gone  forth  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earih,  that  man  shall  no  more  bendkr 

ACCOUNT  TO  HAN   FDR   HIS  BELIEF,  OTEB  WHICH 

BE  HAS  HIMSELF  NO  CONTROL.  Heucefiword,  no- 
thing shall  prevail  upon  us  to  praise  or  to  blame  any 
one  for  that  which  he  can  no  more  change  than  he  can 
the  hue  of  his  skin  or  the  height  of  his  stature.  Hence- 
forward, treating  with  entire  respect  those  who  consden- 
tioasly  dififer  from  oursdves,  the  only  practical  efiect 
of  the  difference  will  be,  to  make  us  enlighten  the  ig- 
norance on  one  side  <x  the  other  from  which  it  springs, 
fay  inatmcting  them,  if  it  be  theirs ;  ourselves,  ^  it  be 
our  own,  to  t^e  end  that  the  only  kind  of  unanimity 
may  be  prodoced  which  is  desirable  among  rational 
bdngs — the  agreement  proceeding  from  full  conviction 
after  the  freest  discussion.  Far  then,  very  &t,  from  the 
universal  spr^  of  knowledge  being  the  object  of  just 
apprehension  to  those  who  watch  over  the  peace  <^  the 
country,  or  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  permanence  of 
her  instituticms,  its  sure  ^ect  will  be  the  removal  of 
the  only  dangers  that  threaten  the  public  truiquillity, 
and  the  addition  of  all  that  is  wanting  to  confirm  her 
intanal  strength. 

Let  me,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  among 
the  illustrious  youths  whom  this  ancient  kingdom, 
&med  alike  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has  pro- 
duced, to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages,  posn- 
Uy  among  those  I  now  address,  there  may  be  found 
some  one — I  ask  no  more— willing  to  give  a  bright 
example  to  other  nations  in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by 
taking  the  lead  of  his  fdlow-citizens, — not  in  frivolous.^ 
amusements,  nor  in  the  d^rading  pursuits  of  the  am- 
bitious vulgar, — but  in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enlight- 
ening the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  his 

VOL.  111.  .        * 
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own  name  no  longer  endrd^,  as  heretofore,  vritb  bar- 
baric sptlendoor,  or  attached  to  courtly  gewgaws,  but 
iilustrsted  by  the  hononra  most  worthy  of  our  ratjonal 
nature — coupled  with  the  difiiision  of  knowledge — and 
gratefully  pronounced  throi^h  all  ages  by  miUionB 
whom  his  wise  beneficenee  has  rescoed  from  ignorance 
»id  vice.  To  him  I  will  say,  "  Hmnines  ad  Deos  nuUft 
re  proinus  accedunt  quam  salutem  hominibns  dando  : 
nihil  habet  nee  fortuna  toa  majus  quam  ut  possis,  nee 
natura  tua  melius  quam  nt  Tclis  serrare  qnampluri- 
mos."  This  is  the  true  mark  fw  the  aim  of  all  who 
either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure  happiness,  or  set  a 
right  value  upon  a  hi^  and  unsullied  renown. — And 
if  the  benefact(Mr8  of  mankind,  when  they  rest  from 
their  pious  labours,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  here- 
after,  as  an  appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  ihe  pri- 
vilege of  looking  down  upon  the  blessings  with  which 
their  tcnls  and  gu£ferings  have  clothed  the  scene  (^  their 
former  existence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a 
state  of  exalted  purity  and  wisdom,  the  founders  of 
mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors  of  new  eropres,  or 
the  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil<4oers,  who  have  sacrificed 
to  their  own  a^randisement  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  will  be  gratified  by  contemplating  the  monu- 
ments of  their  inglorious  fame: — diears  will  be  the 
delight — theirs  the  triumph — ^who  can  trace  the  remote 
effects  of  their  enlightened  benevolence  in  the  improved 
cimditton  of  their  spedes,  and  exult  in  the  reflectitm, 
that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey,  with  eyes 
that  age  and  sorrow  can  make  dim  no  more — of  know- 
ledge become  power — ^virtue  sharing  in  the  dominion — 
supersritioii  trampled  underfoot — tyranny  driven  from 
die  world — are  ^  fruits,  predons,  thou^  costly,  and 
tfaou^  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all  the  hard- 
ships and  all  the  InuMids  they  encountered  here  below ! 
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DEDICATION. 


GEORGE  BIRKBECK,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 


As  I  have  chiefly  in  deference  to  your  (pinion,  sanc- 
tioned by  that  of  OUT  fdlow-Iaboniers  in  the  North, 
undertaken  to  make  the  following  pages  public  at  t^e 
present  moment,  I  Yteg  leave  to  inscribe  them  with 
your  name. 

You  are  aware  diat  they  contain  a  portion  of  a  larger 
discourse^  which  more  pressing  but  less  agreeable  pur- 
suits have  long  prevoited  me  &om  finishing,  upon  the 
important  subject  of  Popular  Education,  in  its  three 
branches.  Infant  Schools,  Elementar}'  Schools  (for  read- 
ing and  Writing),  and  Adult  Schools.  It  is  only  with 
the  second  of  these  branches  that  the  L^islatuie  can 
safely  interfere.  Any  meddling  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment with  the  first  would  be  inexpedient  ;*  with  the 
last,  perilous  to  dvil  and  religious  liberty.     In  oonfor- 


'  The  ueceaaity  of  the  L^islature  promotuig  Infant  Schools  has,  Biuce 
188B,  become  appvent  to  all,  and  mtiat  be  allowed  to  have  far  oatstripped 
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mity  with  tbis  opinion,  I  have  brought  tbe  question  of 
Elementary  Education  repeatedly  before  Parliament, 
where  the  lukewarmness  of  many,  and  the  honest  and 
by  me  ever  to  be  respected  scruples  of  some,  have 
hitherto  much  obstructed  my  design ;  the  other  two 
branches  beloog  to  tbe  coun^  at  la^e.  Having,  in 
concert  with  those  friends  who  hold  tbe  same  doctrine^ 
endeavoured  to  establish  Infant  Schools,  it  seems  to 
follow  front  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  should 
lend  any  little  help  in  my  power  towards  fixing  public 
attention  upon  the  Education  iof  Adults ;  'by  discussiiig 
the  best  means  of  aiding  the  people  in  uang  the  know- 
ledge  guned  at  Schools,  for  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual impTovement 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Observations  was  in- 
serted in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  other  matter,  and  with  one  or  two  statements  in 
which  I  do  not  altogedier  concur. 
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I  BEora  by  asvaming  that  there  la  no  dam  of  the 
communityso  entirely  occupied  wi^  Ishour  ai  not  tofaave 
an  hour  or  two  every  other  day  at  least,  to  bestow  upon 
the  pleasure  and  improrement  to  be  derived  from  read- 
ily— or  BO  poor  as  not  to  have  the  means  of  contribut- 
ing something  towards  purchasing  this  gratification, 
the  enjoyment  (tf  which,  beside  the  present  amusement, 
is  the  sorest  way  both  to  raise  our  chiuw^ter  and  better 
our  condition.— Let  us  consider  how  the  attunment  of 
this  inestimable  advantage  may  be  most  successfully 
promoted. 

It  is  no  doubt  manifest,  that  the  people  themsdves 
must  be  the  great  agents  in  accomplishing  the  work  of 
titeit  own  instruction.  Unless  they  deeply  feel  the 
usefiilneBS  of  Imowledg^  asd  resolve  to  make  some  sa- 
crifices for  the  acquinticm  of  it,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
aUe  prospect  of  this  grand  o^ect  being  attuned.  But 
it  is  equally  clear,  that  to  wait  until  the  whole  people 
witii  one  accord  take  the  determination  to  labour  in 
this  good  work,  would  be  endless.  A  portion  of  the  com- 
munity  may  be  sennble  of  its  advantages,  and  willing 
at  any  fair  price  to  seek  them,  long  before  the  sune 
laudable  feelii^  becomes  universal ;  and  th^  success- 
ful efibrts  to  betta:  their  intellectual  condition  cannot 
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(aji  to  spread  more  widely  the  love  of  learning,  and  the 
dlBrdish  for  sensual  and  viilgar  gratifications. 

But  although  the  people  must  be  the  source  and 
the  instruments  of  their  own  improvement,  they  may 
be  essentially  aided  in  their  efiEbrts  to  instinct  them- 
selves. Impediments  which  might  be  sufiGdent  to  re- 
tard or  wfa(jly  to  obstruct  their  progress,  may  be  re- 
moved; and  efforts  whidi,  unassisted,  might  prove 
fruitless,  arising  perhaps  from  a  tranuent,  or  only  a 
partial  enthufflasm  for  the  attiunment  of  knowledge, 
may,  through  judicious  encouragement,  become  eflec- 
tual,  and  settle  into  a  lasting  and  imiversal  habit  A 
little  attention  to  the  ditBculties  that  piindpally  beset 
the  working  classes  in  their  search  after  information, 
will  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  both  of  the  direction  in 
which  their  more  affluent  neighbours  can  lend  them 
most  valuable  assistance,  and  of  ihe  part  which  mnst 
be  borne  by  themselves. 

Their  difficulties  may  all  be  classed  under  one  or 
other  of  two  beads — want  of  money,  and  want  of  time. 
To  the  first  belongs  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  those 
books  and  instructors  which  persons  in  easier  drcum- 
Btances  can  command  ;  and  to  the  second  it  is  owing 
Uiat  tJie  same  books  and  instructors  are  not' adapted  to 
them,  which  suffice  to  teach  persons  who  have  leisure 
to  go  through  the  whole  course  c^  any  given  branch  of 
science.  In  some  lines  of  employment,  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar difficulty  in  finding  t^e  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge ;  as  in  those  which  require'  severe  labom:,  or, 
though  less  severe,  yet  in  the  open  ur ;  for  here  the 
tendency  to  sleep  immediately  after  it  ceases  and  the 
greater  portion  of  sleep  required,  oppose  very  serious 
obstacles  to  instruction  ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  oc- 
cupaticHis  tae  less  un&vourable  to  reflection,  and  have 
a  amsiderahle  tendency  to  enlai^e  the  miud. 

The  first  method,  then,  which  su^^ests  itself  for  pro- 
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I  knowledge  among  the  poor,  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  cheap  publications ;  and  in  no  country  is  this 
mote  wanted  tfam  in  Great  Britain,  where,  with  all  our 
expertness  in  manu&ctnres,  we  have  never  succeeded 
in  printing  books  at  so  little  as  double  the  price  re- 
quired by  our  neighbours  on  the  continent  A  gown. 
which  any  where  else  would  cost  half-a^uinea,  may  be 
made  in  this  country  for  half-a-crown  ;  but  a  volume, 
folly  as  well  or  better  printed,  and  on  paper  which,  if 
not  as  fine,  is  quite  fine  enough,  and  far  more  agree- 
able to  the  eyes,  than  could  be  bought  in  London  for 
half  a  guinea,  costs  only  six  francs,  or  less  than  five 
shillings,  at  Paris.  The  high  price  of  labour  in  a  trade 
where  so  little  can  be  done,  or  at  least  has  been  done 
by  machinery,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this  difierence. 
^it  the  direct  tax  upon  paper  is  another  ;  and  the  de- 
termination to  print  upon  paper  of  a  certain  price  is  a 
third ;  and  the  aversion  to  crowd  the  page  is  a  fourth. 
Now  all  of  these,  except  the  first,  may  be  got  over. 
The  duty  on  paper  is  threepence  a  poimd,  which  must 
increase  the  price  of  an  octavo  volume  eightpence  or 
ninepenee ;  and  this  upon  paper  of  every  kind,  and 
[Hinting  of  every  kind ;  so  that  if  by  whatever  means 
the  price  of  a  book  were  reduced  to  the  lowest,  say  to 
diree  or  four  shillings,  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  must 
be  added  for  the  tax  ;  and  this  book,  brought  as  low  as 
possible  to  accommodate  the  pora:  man,  with  the  coarsest 
paper  and  most  ordinary  type,  must  pay  exactly  as  mudi 
to  Government  as  the  finest  hot-prrased  work  of  the 
same  size.  This  tax  ought,  therefore,  by  all  means, 
to  be  pveo  up ;  but  though,  from  its  bang  the  same 
upon  aU  paper  used  in  printing,  no  part  of  it  ran 
be  saved  by  unng  coarse  paper,  much  of  it  may  be 
saved  by  crowding  the  letterpress,  and  having  a  very 
narrow  margin.  This  experiment  has  been  tried  of 
late  in  London  upon  a  considerable  scale ;  but  it  may 
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eaaljr  be  carried  a  great  deal  iurdier.  Thus,  Hume's 
History*  has  been  begun  ;  and  one  volume,  oontainiag 
about  two  and  a  half  of  the  former  editions,  has  been 
published-!  '^  ^  ^^  for  6s.  6d. ;  but  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  cuts  qeatly  esecuted ;  the  paper  is 
mudi  better  than  is  necessary;  and  the  printing  is 
perfectly  wdl  d<me.  Were  the  cuts  tmitted,  and  the 
most  ordinary  paper  and  type  used,  die  price  might  be 
.  reduced  to  4&  or  4b.  6d. ;  utd  a  book  mi^t  thus  be 
sold  for  12s.  ax  14s.,  which  now  costs  perh^w  above 
two  pounds.  A  repeal  of  the  ti^  up(m  paper,  whidi 
is  truly  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  and  &1U  ibs  heaviest 
\rpoa  diose  who  most  want  instruction,  would  further 
reduce  the  price  to  9s.  or  10s. 

The  method  of  publishing  in  numbers  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  drcumstmoes  of  the  classes  .whose  income 
is  dmved  fix)m  wages.  Twopence  is  easily  saved  in  a 
week  by  almost  any  labourer  ;  and  by  a  mechanic  six- 
pence in  a  week  may  without  difficulty  be  laid  by. 
Those  who  have  not  attended  to  such  matters,  would 
be  astonished  to  find  how  substantial  a  meal  of  infra'*- 
mation  may  be  bad  by  twopenny-worths.  Seven  num- 
bers, for  fourteenpence,  comprise  Franklin's  Life  and 
Essays ;  four  for  eightpence.  Bacon's  Essays ;  and 
thirty-fflx  for  ax  diillings,  the  whole  of  the  Aralnan 
Nights.  Cot^'a  Voyages,  in  threepenny  numbra^  with 
many  good  engravings,  may  be  had  complete  for  seven 
shillings ;  and  Plutarch's  Lives,  for  ten  shillingB,  will 
soon  be  finished,  i:  The  Minw,  a  weekly  publication, 
containing  mmh  matter  of  harmless  and  even  improv- 
ing amusement,  selected  with  very  considerable  taste, 


'  It  is  to  be  r^rctt«d  that  aujr  edition  of  thla  popular  vork  ahoiild 
ever  be  pablif&od  without  iiot«fl,  to  WMn  the  reader  of  the  Mitbor**  par- 
tialitj  when  moved  h7  the  iuMreet  of  oivil  And  eoclesiaBticalooiitroven^, 
and  hiB  careleas  aud  fiuiciful  narrative  when  occupied  with  other  events, 

+  Dotbj's  Cheap  Hiitoriea.  t  Umbird'a  dasrieg. 
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has  besides,  in  almost  every  Bumba*,  iDformation  of  a 
moat  instroctiTe  kiiid.  ItB  great  drculation  must  prove 
highly  ben^dal  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  I  under- 
fltand,  tliat  of  some  parts  upwards  of  80,000  were 
printed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ent^tun- 
ment  which  is  derived  from  reading  tiie  lighter  essays, 
may  he  made  the  means  of  eonveying  knowledge  a£  a 
more  solid  and  useful  description — a  conndeiation 
which  I  tmat  the  conductor  will  always  bear  in  mind. 
The  Hedianics*  Magazine,*  most  ably  edited  by  Mr 
Robertson,  has  from  its  establishment  had  an  extensive 
drculaticm ;  and  it  communicates  for  threepence  a-week 
far  more  valuable  information,  both  scientific  and  prac- 
tical, ti]an  was  ever  before  placed  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay  six  timet  as  much  for 
it.  A  nmilar  work  is  published  at  Glaf^w  upon  the 
same  plan.  The  Chemist,  also  for  threepence,  is 
learnedly  and  judidously  conducted  by  Mr  Hodgkin, 
and  contains  an  admirable  collection  of  the  most  use- 
ful chemical  papers  and  Intelligence.  A  Medianics* 
Register  has  lately  been  b^^,  and  with  immediate 
success.  It  is  a  weekly  paper,  for  the  same  price ; 
and  althoiigh,  being  prindpally  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  workmen,  it  bestows  peculiar  attention  on  what- 
ever concerns  that  order,  yet  the  occurrences  which  it 
communicates,  and  the  discussions  whidi  it  contfuns, 
are  also  those  most  interesting  to  philosophers  them- 
selves. The  day,  indeed,  seems  now  to  break,  when 
we  may  hope  to  see  no  marked  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  I  trust  another  distinction  will 
also  soon  be  known  no  more.  The  i^rculation  of  cheap 
works  of  a  merely  amusing  kind,  as  well  as  of  those 


*  Knight  And  Imsy  ;  who  have  done  great  service  bf  publishing  other 
works  of  sinfulw  cheapness  and  merit.  The  Dictionaty  of  Architecture 
is  oat  of  tke  most  extnordlnar}'  in  this  rospeot. 
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ooDDected  with  the  arts,  U  at  present  very  great  in 
En^and ;  those  of  an  aspect  eomewhat  more  forbidding, 
though  at  once  moral,  interestiiig,  and  most  useful,  is 
very  limited ;  while  in  Scotland  there  is  a  oonsiderable 
demand  for  thenk  Habits  of  reading  longer  formed 
in  that  country,  have  taught  the  inhabitants,  that  no- 
thing in  reality  can  be  more  attractive  ^au  the  int>- 
fomid  wisdfHn  of  every  day's  appUcation,  sustuned  by 
unboiuided  learning,  and  embellished  with  the  most 
brilliant  &ncy,  which  so  richly  furnishes  ev^  page  of 
the  Essays  of  Bacon. 

It  is  undoubtedly  (torn  the  circumstance  jnst  men- 
tioned, that  in  looking  over  the  list  of  those  dieap  pub- 
lications, whidi  are  unconnected  with  the  arts,  we  oer- 
tunly  do  not  find  many  that  are  of  a  very  instructive 
cast ;  and  here  it  is  that  something  may  be  done  by 
way  of  encouragement.  That  the  demand  for  books, 
dieap  as  well  as  dear,  must  tend  to  produce  them,  no 
one  denies ;  but  then  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
publication  of  cheap  books  increases  the  numbn  of 
readers  among  the  poor ;  and  one  can  hardly  concave 
a  greater  ben^t  than  those  would  confer,  who  should 
make  a  judidous  selection  from  our  best  authors  upon 
ethics,  politics,  and  history,  and  promote  dieap  editions 
of  them  in  numbers,  without  waiting  until  tiie  demand 
was  such  as  to  make  the  sale  a  matter  of  perfect  cer- 
tunty.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  excellent  and  in- 
structive speech  upon  Parliamentary  Reform,  delivered 
in  1822,  stated,  that "  an  establishment  was  commenced 
a  few  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  individual^  with  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  standard  works  at  a  cheap  rate ;"  and  he  added, 
that  it  had  been  "  very  much  checked  in  its  operation 
by  one  of  those  acts  for  the  suppression  of  knowledge 
which  were  passed  in  the  year  1819,  although  one  of 
its  ndes  was  not  to  allow  the  vaiders  of  its  works  to 
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seU  any  book  on  Uie  political  controversies  of  the  day." 
The  only  part  of  this  plan  which  appears  at  all  objec- 
tionabl^  is  the  restriction  upon  politics.  Why  should 
not  pditical,  as  well  as  all  other  works,  be  published 
in  a  cheap  form,  and  in  numbers?  That  history,  the 
n^ore  of  the  constitution,  the  doctrines  of  political 
economyi  may  safely  be  disseminated  in  this  shape,  no 
man  now-adays  w31  be  hardy  enough  to  deny.  Popu- 
lar tracts,  indeed,  on  the  latter  snbject,  onght  to  be 
mncb  more  extennvely  circulated  for  the  good  of  the 
wtwking  classes,  as  w^I  as  of  their  superi<H%  The  in- 
terests of  both  are  deeply  concnned  in  soundo-  views 
htka^  tao^i  them  ;  I  can  hardly  imagine,  fra  example, 
a  greater  service  b^ng  rendered  to  the  men,  thm  ex- 
pounding to  them  the  true  principles  and  mutual  rela- 
tions a£  population  and  wages  ;  and  both  they  and  their 
masters  will  assuredly  experience  the  efi^cts  of  the  pre- 
Tuling  ignorance  upon  such  questions,  as  soon  as  any 
inteiTupti<m  shall  happen  in  the  commerdal  prosperity 
<rf'  the  country,  if  indeed  the  present  course  of  things, 
daily  t^iding  to  lower  wages  as  well  as  profits,  and  set 
the  two.  classes  in  opposition  to  each  other,  shall  not 
of  itself  bring  on  a  crim  To  allow,  or  rather  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  take  part  in  those  discusntms,  is 
therefore  not  merely  safe,  but  most  wholesome  for  the 
OHDmunity,  and  yet  some  points  connected  with  them 
are  matter  of  pretty  warm  contention  in  the  present 
times ;  but  tliese  may  be  freely  handled,  it  seems,  with 
safety  ;  indeed,  unless  they  are  so  handled,  such  sub- 
jects cannot  be  discussed  at  alL  Why,  then,  may  not 
every  topic  of  politics,  party  as  well  as  general,  be 
treated  <rif  in  cheap  publications  ?  It  is  highly  usefid 
to  the  community  that  the  true  prindples  of  the  con- 
stitution, eodedastical  and  dvil,  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  every  man  who  lives  under  it.  The  great  in- 
terests of  dvil  and  reli^ous  liberty  are  mightily  pro- 
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noted  by  sudi  whoksome  imtnietiffli ;  but  the  good 
<ad^  of  society  gaine  to  the  fall  as  much  l^  it.  The 
peace  of  the  country,  and  the  stabitity  of  the  Gmetx- 
iB^t,  Could  not  be  moK  effectually  secured  tbait  1^  the 
unirensl  diffiuion  of  tiiis  kind  of  knowlec^  The 
abiUea  which  throi^h  time  hare  crept  into  the  practiee 
of  the  cCffiBtitution,  the  errors  committed  in  its  admiu 
nktration,  and  the  improvemente  which  a  cbai^  of  dr- 
eumetances  require  even  in  its  prindples,  may  most  fitly 
be  erpounded  in  the  same  mumer.  And  if  any  manor 
set  of  men  deny  the  existence  of  such  abuses,  see  no 
crrM-  in  the  conduct  o£  those  who  administer  the  gfr* 
vemment,  and  r^ard  all  innovation  upon  its  prindjdcs 
as  pemidouBitbeymay  prop^ate  their  doctrines  throngh 
the  like  chann^.  Cheap  works  beii^  jEhmished,  the 
dioice  of  them  may  be  leA  to  the  readers.  Assuredly, 
a  eoiffitry  which  tolerates  every  kind,  even  the  moat 
unmeasured,  of  daily  and  weekly  discussion  in  tiie 
newspapers,  can  have  nothing  to  dread  Jrom  the  difi^ 
foOB  of  political  doctrines  in  a  form  less  desultory,  and 
more  likely  to  make  them  be  both  well  wd^ed  at  the 
time,  and  preserved  for  repeated  perusal.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  habit  of  cursny  reading,  engendered 
by  finding  all  subjects  diapussed  in  publications,  which, 
how  great  soever  their  merits  may  be,  no  one  looks  dt 
a  second  time,  is  un&vourable  to  the  acquisition  of  solid 
and  permanent  information. 

Although  the  publication  of  cheap  works  is  the  most 
efl^nal  method  of  bringing  knowledge  within  the 
leach  of  a  poor  man's  income,  there  are  other  modes 
deserving  om  attenti(m,  whereby  a  dmilar  asdstance 
may  be  rendered,  and  his  resources  eeonomized.  'Cir- 
culating libraries  may  in  some  drcnmstances  be  of  nw ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  little  smted  to  those 
Tiiio  have  only  an  hour  mr  two  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  to  bestow  upon  reading.  JBooi  CUthn,  or  Reading 
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SoeieHea,  are  &r  more  ttdtod  to  the  laboBring  dasses, 
may  be  esUbli^ied  by  very  amall  numben  of  eonrtriba- 
tor^  and  Teqaire  an  inconnderaUe  fimcl.  If  the  ano- 
dates  live  near  one  another,  arraiigenieiita  may  be  eaeily 
made  for  drcalatiiig  the  books,  bo  that  tiwy  may  be  in 
oae  every  moment  that  any  one  can  spare  from  his 
wwk.  Hare,  too,  the  rich  have  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  them  of  promoting  instructioD  without  con- 
stant inteifoeoce  ;  the  gift  q/£  a  few  books,  as  a  begin- 
nii^,  will  generally  ]nove  a  saffident  encomvgement  to 
eanry  mi  the  plan  by  weekly  or  numtbly  contributions ; 
and  with  the  gift  a  scheme  may  be  communicated,  to 
astdst  the  oontributms  in  arranging  the  plan  of  their 
association.  I  would  here  remark  the  great  efieet  of 
eomhinstioo  upon  such  plans,  in  making  the  money  of 
individuals  go  far.  Three-halipence  a-week  laid  by  in 
a  whole  &inily,  will  enable  it  to  pm'chase  in  a  year  tme 
of  the  cfae^  volumes  of  whidi  I  have  ^ken  above ; 
and  a  penny  »-week  would  be  sufficient,  were  the  pub- 
fieations  made  as  cheap  as  possible.  Now,  let  only  a 
fiew  neighbours  join,  say  ten  or  twelve,  and  lend  eacb 
other  the  books  bought,  and  it  is  evident,  that  for  a 
pke  so  small  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
labourer,  all  may  have  fall  as  many  bot&s  in  the  course 
(tf  the  year  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  read,  even  snp- 
pooi^  that  the  books  bought  by  every  one  are  not  such 
as  all  the  others  desre  to  have.*  The  publication  of 
boiJu  in  niunbers  greatly  helps  this  plan ;  iar  it  ens- 


*  It  is  feond  tliAl  the  Areiage  munlier  of  Tolnmea  rewl  bj  ths  mem- 
Imib  of  »  HeeluBica'  Innitatian,  in  »  grcAt  town,  ia  botireeii  1ft  and  1 1 
^jBBz  i  bj  the  meoben  of  ft  book  societ  j,  in  the  villagM  of  an  agrieul- 
tun]  dittriot,  between  S  and  &  Now,  the  cheap  books  contun  between 
two  and  three  tinae*  the  matter  in  the  orditkury  pnUioations ;  therefbr^ 
it  ie  e*ident,  that  aooh  an  aaBoeiation  aa  that  proposed,  wonld  have  three 
(iniea  aa  mnch  reading  m  is  wanted  in  towne,  and  five  or  nx  times  u 
nmota  aa  in  tlie  oavntrj, 
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bles  those  who  choose  to  begin  it  at  any  time,  without 
waiting  until  they  have  laid  by  enough  to  purchase  a 
volume  in  each  family ;  and  where  books  not  so  pub- 
lished are  wanted,  booksellers  would  do  weU  to  aid 
such  associations  by  giving  them  a  year's  o«dit ;  what- 
ever propagatefl  a  taste  for  reading  must  secure  tiidr 
interest  in  the  end.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Paritk 
Libraries. have  been  formed  with  a  view  to  the  sAme 
object  They  oiiginated,  I  believe,  in  general  with 
the  wealthier  classes  and  the  formers ;  but  after  laying 
t^e  foundation  by  collecting  a  few  books,  those  persons 
left  the  management  most  wisely  to  the  readers  them- 
selves, and  required  them  to  pay  for  the  su^rart  of  the 
iund  and  purchase  of  new  books.  Cottage  Librarie*, 
upon  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  are  b^inning  to  be 
formed  in  some  parts  of  England.  There  is  one  at 
Taunton,  where  the  contributors  pay  only  a  penny  a- 
week  ;  and  above  a  thousand  issues  of  books  have  been 
made  to  dghty  persons  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
only  officers  are  a  treasurer  and  librarian,  who  attend 
every  Saturday  evening,  to  exchange  the  books  and 
receive  subscriptions.  They  also  select  the  books ;  a 
faulty  arrangment  in  my  opinion,  unless  the  officers  are 
themselves  chosen  by  the  readers.  The  obvious  imd 
the  sound  plan  is  to  establish  some  general  r^ulation  re- 
specting the  kind  of  books  to  be  purchased  (which  must, 
in  some  degree,  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
association),  and  then  to  let  each  contributor  cfaooee  in 
proportion  to  what  he  pays,  or  to  let  several  join  in 
chooang  a  book  equal  in  price  to  their  united  contribu- 
tions. If  the  rich  patrons  of  the  scheme  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  choice,  it  ^ould  be  either  by  giving 
books,  or  choosing  in  proportion  to  their  pecuniary  con- 
tribution. But  I  confess  I  shoiUd  be  better  pleased 
to  see  such  libraries,  after  tiiey  are  once  estabUshed, 
left  wholly  to  the  support  of  the  readers,  who  are  sure 
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to  care  for  them  if  they  pay  for  them,  long  after  richer 
patrons  would  tire  of  the  detuls. 

An  excellent  plan  was  about  ten  years  ago  adopted 
by  Mr  S.  Brown,  of  Haddington,  for  instiiictiDg  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  in 
succession,  by  means  of  the  same  books.  It  bc^an 
with  only  a  few  volumes ;  but  he  now  has  19  Itine- 
rant  Libraries  of  50  volumes  each,  which  are  sent 
round  the  different  stations,  remaining  a  certain  time 
at  each.  For  these  there  are  19  dividoDS,  and  15  st»< 
tions,  4  dividons  being  always  in  use  at  the  chief  town, 
and  2  at  another  town  of  some  note.  An  individual  at 
each  station  acta  as  librarian.  There  are  700  or  800 
readers,  and  the  expenses,  under  L.60  a-year,  are  de- 
frayed by  the  produce  of  a  sermon,  the  sale  of  some 
tracts,  and  subscriptions,  in  small  sums  avera^ng  5s. 
This  plan  is  now  adopted  in  Berwickshire,  by  Mr 
Buchan  of  Kelloe,  with  this  very  great  improvement, 
that  the  current  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  readers, 
who  pay  twopence  a  month,  and  I  hope  choose  the 
hooks.  These  libraries  have  ^ven  rise  to  a  scientific 
institution,  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  and  it  is  pecu- 
Uarly  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  original  scheme 
from  which  the  whole  has  followed,  was  merely  a  li- 
brary for  religious  tracts,  established  ever  since  1 610  ; 
and  into  wbich  were  afterwards  introduced,  in  perfect 
connstency  wi^  the  primary  object,  some  literary  and 
scienUfic  works. 

It  is,  howevOT,  not  only  necessary  that  the  money  of 
the  working  classes,  but  their  time  also,  should  be  eoo- 
nomized  ;  and  this  consideration  leads  to  various  sug- 
gestions. 

In  the  ^gt  place,  there  are  many  occupations  in 
which  a  number  of  pawnjs  work  in  the  same  room ; 
and  unless  there  be  something  noisy  in  the  work,  one 
may  always  read  while  the  others  are  employed.     If 

VOL.  111.  H 
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there  are  twenty-four  men  together,  this  arrangement 
would  only  require  each  man  to  work  one  exixa  day  in  ' 
four  weeks,  supposing  the  reading  to  go  on  the  whole 
day,  which  it  would  not ;  but  a  boy  or  a  girl  might  be 
engaged  to  perform  the  task,  at  an  expense  so  trifling 
as  not  to  be  felt.  This  expedient,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, would  save  money  as  well  as  time  ;  one  copy  of 
a  book,  and  that  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  or  obtained 
from  a  reading  Bodety  or  circulating  library,  would 
suffice  for  a  number  of  persons.  I  may  add,  that  great 
help  would  be  given  by  the  better  informed  and  more 
apt  learners,  to  such  as  are  slower  of  apprehension  and 
more  ignorant ;  and  discussion  (under  proper  r^uta- 
tions)  would  be  of  singular  use  to  all,  even  the  most 
fi>rwsrd  profidents ;  which  leads  me  to  observe, 

Secondly,  That  sodetiea  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  conversation  are  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 
any  private  or  other  education  received  by  the  work- 
ing dasses.  Those  who  do  not  work  tc^ether  in  num- 
bers, or  whose  occupation  is  of  a  noisy  kind,  may  thus, 
one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week,  meet  and  obtain  all 
the  advantages  of  mutual  instruction  and  discussion. 
An  assodation  of  this  kind  will  naturally  combine  with 
its  plan  the  advantages  of  a  book  dub.  The  members 
will  most  probably  be  such  as  have  engaged  in  similar 
pursuits,  and  whose  train  of  reading  and  thinking  may 
be  nearly  the  same.  The  only  considerable  evils  which 
they  will  have  to  avoid,  are,  being  too  numerous,  and 
falling  too  much  into  debate.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
seems  a  ccmvenient  number ;  and  nearer  the  former  than 
the  latter.  The  tone  ought  to  be  given  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  ridicule  of  speech.making,  both  as  to  length 
and  wordiness.  A  subject  of  discussion  may  be  given 
out  at  one  meeting  for  the  next ;  or  the  chairman  may 
read  a  portion  of  some  work,  allowing  each  member  to 
stop  him  at  any  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  contra^ 
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Terting,  snpportiiig,  or  UlustrstiDg  by  hie  remarks  tlie 
passage  just  read.  To  societies  of  this  kind  maateiu 
wkmen  hare  the  power  of  affording  great  &dlitie8. 
They  may  allow  an  hour  on  the  days  when  the  meetings 
are  holden  ;  or  if  that  is  too  much,  they  may  allow  the 
men  to  b^n  an  hour  earlier  on  those  days  ;  or  if  eren 
that  cannot  be  managed,  they  may  let  them  have  an 
hom-  and  a  hal(  on  condition  of  wm-king  half  an  hour 
extra  <m  three  other  days.  But  a  more  essential  help 
wiU  be  the  giving  them  a  place  to  meet.  There  are 
hardly  twenty  or  thirty  workmen  in  any  branch  of  bu- 
siness, some  of  whose  masters  have  not  a  room,  work- 
shop, warehouse,  or  other  place  snfBdent  to  accommo- 
date sndi  a  society  :  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  tlie 
place  of  rendezvous  should  on  no  account  be  the  ale- 
hoose.  Whoever  lent  his  premises  for.  this  ptnpose, 
might  satisfy  himself  that  no  improper  persons  should 
be  admitted,  by  taking  the  names  of  tiie  whole  club 
from  two  or  three  steady  men,  who  could  be  answerable 
for  the  demeanour  of  the  rest  Any  interference  be- 
yond this  would  be  unwise ;  unless  in  so  far  as  the  men 
m^t  Tolnntarily  consult  their  masters  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  their  dispodtion  to  do  so  must  depend  wholly 
iq>on  the  relations  of  kindness  and  mutual  confidence 
subdsting  between  the  parties.  If  any  difficulty  should 
be  f(rand  in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  room  from  their  mas- 
ters, there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  the  use  of  any  school-room  that  may  be  in 
thrar  neighbourhood ;  and  one  room  of  this  kind  may 
accommodate  several  societies ;  three,  if  the  meetings 
are  twice  a^week  ;  and  six,  if  they  only  meet  once.  I 
shall  presoitiy  illustrate  this  matter  further  when  I 
come  to  spe^  of  the  Glasgow  Instituticm. 

In  the  third  place,  it  ie  evident  that  as  want  of  time 
prevents  the  operative  classes  from  pursuing  a  systema- 
tic course  of  education  in  all  its  details,  a  more  sum- 
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noary  and  compendious  me^od  of  instruction  must  be 
adopted  by  tbem.  The  majority  nmst  be  content  with 
never  going  beyond  a  certmn  point,  and  with  reaching 
that  pinnt  by  t^e  most  expeditious  route.  A  few,  thus 
initiated  in  the  truths  of  science,  will  no  doubt  push 
their  atttunments  much  further ;  and  for  these  the 
works  in  common  use  wUI  suffice ;  but  for  the  multi- 
tude it  will  be  most  essential  that  works  should  be  pre- 
pared adapted  to  their  circumstances.  Thus,  in  teach- 
ing them  geometry,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  go  through 
the  whole  steps  of  that  beautifiil  system,  by  which  the 
most  general  and  remote  truths  are  connected  with  the 
few  simple  definitions  and  axioms  ;  enough  will  be  ac- 
complished, if  they  are  made  to  perceive  the  nature  of 
geometrical  investigation,  and  leani  the  leading  pro- 
perties of  figure.  In  like  manner,  they  may  be  taught 
the  doctrines  of  mechanics  with  a  much  more  slender 
previous  knowledge  both  of  geometry  and  algebra,  than 
the  common  elementary  works  on  dynamics  presuppose 
in  the  reader.  Hence,  a  most  essential  service  will  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  by  him  who  shall 
devote  his  time  to  the  comporation  of  elementary  trea- 
tises on  the  Mathematics,  sufficiently  clear,  and  yet 
suffidently  compendious,  to  exemplify  the  method  of  rea- 
soning employed  in  that  science,  and  to  impart  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  most  useful  fundamental  propoa- 
tions,  with  their  application  to  practical  purposes ;  and 
treatises  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  which  may  teach 
the  great  principles  of  physics,  and  their  practical  ap- 
plication, to  readers  who  have  but  a  general  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  or  who  are  even  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
science  beyond  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Nor 
let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  time  thus  bestowed  is  given 
merely  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  rudiments  of  phi- 
losophy, though  this  would  of  itself  be  an  object  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  to  allure  the  noblest  ambition ;  for 
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what  higher  achievement  did  the  most  subUme  philo- 
sophy ever  aspire  after,  than  to  elevate  the  views  and 
refine  the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind — at 
least  in  later  times,  when  science  no  longer  looks  down 
as  of  old  upon  the  multitude,  supercilious,  and  deeming 
that  great  spirits  alone  perish  not  with  the  body  ?  But 
if  extending  the  bounds  of  sdence  itself  be  the  grand 
aim  of  all  philosophers  in  all  ages,  they  indirectly,  but 
surely,  accomplish  this  object,  who  enable  thousands  to 
speculate  and  experiment  for  one  to  whom  the  path  of 
investigation  is  now  open.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all 
who  are  taught,  or  even  any  laige  proportion,  should 
go  beyond  the  rudiments ;  but  whoever  feels  within 
himself  a  de^dre  and  an  aptitude  to  proceed  further,  will 
press  forward  ;  and  the  diances  of  discovery,  both  in 
the  arts  and  in  science  itself,  will  be  thus  indefinitely 
multiplied.  Indeed,  those  discoveries  immediately  con- 
nected with  experiment  and  obsravation,  are  most  likely 
to  be  made  by  men,  whose  lives  being  spent  in  the 
midst  of  mechanical  operations,  are  at  the  same  time 
instructed  in  the  general  principles  upon  which  these 
depend,  and  truned  betimes  to  habits  of  speculatioD. 
He  who  shall  prepare  a  treatise  simply  and  concisely 
unfolding  the  doctrines  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Me- 
chanics, and  adding  examples  calculated  to  strike  the 
imagination,  of  thdr  connection  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  with  the  arts  of  common  life,  may  furly 
elaim  a  lai^  share  in  that  rich  harvest  of  discovery  and 
invention  which  must  be  reaped  by  the  thousands  of 
ingenious  a^d  active  men,  thus  enabled  to  bend  their 
fiundties  towards  objects  at  once  useful  and  sublime. 

Although  much  may  be  done  by  the  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, it  is  manifest  that  a  great  deal  more  may  be 
effected  by  the  labours  of  a  body,  in  furthering  this  im- 
portant measure.  The  subject  has  for  some  time  past 
been  under  conuderation,  and  I  am  not  without  hopes 
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of  seeiiig  fonned  a  Society  for  promoting  the  compom- 
Uon,  pubUcatioD,  and  distribution  of  cheap  and  useful 
works.  To  qualify  pers(»is  for  becoming  efficient  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  or  co-operating  with  it  all  over 
the  country,  neither  splendid  talents,  nor  profound 
learning,  nor  great  wealth  are  required.  Though  such 
gifts,  in  their  amplest  measure,  would  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  so  important  a  design,  they  are  by  no  means 
indispensable  to  its  success.  A  well-informed  man  of 
good  sense,  filled  with  the  resolution  to  obtain  for  the 
great  body  of  his  fellow-creatures,  that  high  improve- 
ment which  both  thrir  understandings  and  their  morals 
are  by  nature  fitted  to  receive,  may  labour  in  this  good 
work,  either  in  the  central  institution  or  in  some  remote 
district,  with  the  certainty  of  success,  if  he  have  only 
that  blessing  of  leisure  for  the  sake  of  which  riches  are 
chiefly  to  be  coveted.  Such  a  one,  however  averse  by 
taste  or  habit  to  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs,  or  the 
more  ordinary  strifes  of  the  world,  nuy  in  all  quiet  and 
innocence  enjoy  the  noblest  gratification  of  which  the 
most  asphing  nature  is  susceptible ;  he  may  influence 
by  his  single  exertions  the  character  and  the  fortunes 
of  a  whole  generation,  and  thus  wield  a  power  to  be  en- 
vied even  by  vulgar  ambition  for  the  extent  of  its  do- 
minion— to  be  cherished  by  virtue  itself  for  the  unal- 
loyed blessings  it  bestows. 

FourMy,  The  preparation  of  elementary  works  is 
not  the  only,  nor,  at  first,  is  it  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vice that  can  be  rendered  towards  economizing  the 
time  of  the  labouring  dasses.  The  institution  of  lec- 
tures is,  of  all  the  helps  that  can  be  given,  the  most 
valuably  where  circumstances  permit ;  that  is,  in  towns 
of  a  certain  siae.  Much  may  thus  be  taught,  even 
without  any  other  instruction  ;  but,  combined  with 
reading,  and  subservient  to  it,  the  effects  of  pubUc  lec- 
tures we  great  indeed,  especially  in  tiie  present  dcfi- 
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deucy  of  proper  elementary  works.  The  students  are 
enabled  to  read  with  advantage ;  things  are  explained 
to  them  which  no  books  su£Sciently  illustrate  ;  access 
is  afforded  to  teachers,  who  can  remove  the  difficulties 
which  occur  perpetually  in  the  reading  of  uneducated 
persons  ;  a  word  may  often  suffice  to  get  rid  of  aamf 
obstacle  which  would  have  impeded  the  unassisted  stu- 
dent's progress  for  days ;  and  then,  whatever  requires 
the  performance  of  experiments  to  become  intelligible^ 
can  Qoly  be  learnt  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  at  a  lecture 
inasmuch  as  the  wealthy  alone  can  have  such  lessons  in 
private ;  and  none  but  men  highly  gifted  can  hope  to 
master  those  branches  of  sdence  without  seeing  the 
experimental  illustrations. 

The  brandies  of  knowledge  to  which  these  observa' 
tions  chiefly  apply,  .are  Medianical  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,  both  as  being  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  axU^  and  as  requiring  more  explanation  and 
illusbration  by  experiment  But  the  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Geol<^,  the  two  former  espedally, 
are  well  fitted  for  being  taught  publicly,  and  are  of 
great  practical  use.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  should  not  be  explained 
in  public  lectures,  though  they  may  be  leamt  by  read* 
log  fai  more  easily  than  the  physical  sdences. 

In  all  plans  of  this  description,  it  is  absolutely  nor 
cessary  that  the  expenses  should  mainly  be  defrayed 
by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  contrived.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  rich  to  lay  the  foundation,  by 
makipg  certain  advances  which  are  required  in  the  first 
instancy  aud  enabling  the  poor  to  come  forward,  both 
as  learners  and  contributors.  But  no  such  scheme  can 
^ther  t^e  a  deep  root,  or  spread  over  the  country  so 
as  to  produce  its  full  measure  of  good,  unless  its  sup- 
port is  derived  fi-om  those  who  are  chiefly  to  leap  the 
benefits.    Those  benefits  are  well  worth  the  paying 
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for  ;  they  are  not  only  of  great  value  in  the  improve- 
ment and  gratification  which  they  afford  to  the  mind, 
but  in  the  direct  addition  which  they  make  to  the  pe- 
cuniary resourcea  of  the  labouring  classes.  Instxuo- 
taon  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  arts  depend, 
will  repay  in  actual  prt^t  to  those  who  live  by  the  arts, 
far  more  than  the  cost  of  learning.  An  art^an,  a  dyer,  an 
engine-maker,  will  gain  the  mtve  in  money  or  money's 
worth  for  bdug  an  expert  diemist  or  mechanidan ;  and 
a  fium-serviuit,  or  bailiff,  for  knowing  the  economy 
and  diseases  of  cattle.  I  have  before  me  the  extract 
of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  greatest  engine-makers  in 
the  country,  stating,  that  a  young  man  in  humble  life 
had  been  selected  from  among  many  applicants,  to  fill 
a  condderable  place  in  the  manufactory,  on  account  of 
his  proficiency  in  sdence.  The  profit  directly  accruing 
from  the  knowledge  of  those  sdences  provides  an  im- 
mediate fund,  out  of  which  the  cost  of  acquiring  it  may 
be  eadly  defrayed  ;  but  a  fund  is  as  certainly,  though 
somewhat  more  remotely  secured  for  repaying,  with 
large  interest,  the  expense  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  a 
more  general  description — those  branches  of  learning 
which  improve  the  morals,  expand  the  understanding, 
and  refine  the  taste.  That  invaluable  fund  is  composed 
of  the  savings  made  by  substituting  pure  and  harmless 
and  cheap  gratifications,  in  t^e  stead  of  luxuries  which 
are  both  grosser  and  more  costly — hurtftil  to  the  health, 
and  wasteful  of  rime. 

The  yearly  cost  of  a  lecture  in  the  lai^er  dties, 
where  enlightened  and  public-spirited  men  may  be 
found  willing  to  give  instruction  for  nothing,  is  indeed 
conmderably  less  than  in  smalls  places,  where  a  com- 
pensation must  be  made  for  the  lecturer's  time  and 
work.  But  it  seems  advisable,  that,  even  where  gra- 
tuitous assistance  could  be  obtained,  something  like  an 
adequate  remuneration  should  be  afforded,  both  to  pre- 
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mrye  the  principle  of  indepeDdence  among  the  work- 
ing dasses,  and  to  secure  the  mare  accurate  and  r^^- 
hu-  discharge  of  the  duty.  We  shall  therefore  8U|^>0Be, 
that  the  lectures,  as  well  as  the  current  expenses  of 
the  room,  and  where  there  are  experiments,  of  the  ap- 
paratus, are  to  be  paid  for ;  and  still  it  appears  by  no 
means  an  undertaking  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
classes.  The  most  expensive  courses  of  teadiing  will 
be  those  requiring  apparatus ;  but  those  are  likewise  . 
the  most  directly  profitable  to  the  sdiolars.  Contribu- 
tioaa  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  hegia  the  plan,  including 
the  ori^al  purchase  of  apparatus ;  and  then  we  may 
estimate  the  yearly  cost,  which  alone  will  &11  upon  die 
members  of  lite  association.  The  hire  of  a  room  may 
be  reckoned  at  L.30  ;  the  salary  of  a  lecturer,  L.40 ; 
wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  L.20  ;  asastant  and  ser- 
vant, L.IO  ;  clerk  or  collector,  L.IO  ;  fire  and  lamps, 
L.6 ;  printing  and  advertising,  L.16  ;  making  in  all 
L.130.  But  if  two  or  three  cotuses  be  ddivered  in 
the  same  room,  the  expenses  of  each  will  be  reduced  in 
proportion.  Suppose  three :  the  room  may  probably 
be  had  for  L.60,  the  printing  for  L.20,  and  the  ser- 
vants for  L.30 ;  so  that  the  expense  of  each  course  will 
be  reduced  to  about  Ij.100.  Each  course  may  occupy 
ox  months  of  weekly  lectures  ;  consequently,  if  only  a 
hundred  artisans  are  to  be  found  who  can  spare  a 
shilling  a-week,  one  lecture  may  be  carried  on  for 
L.130 ;  and  if  120  artisans  can  be  found  to  spare  a 
shilling  a-week,  three  courses  may  be  carried  on  diuing 
the  year,  aad  each  person  attend  the  whole.  This 
calculation,  however,  supposes  a  very  considerable 
town.  If  the  families  engaged  in  bade  and  handicrafts 
have,  one  with  another,  a  angle  person  contributing, 
the  number  of  100  answere  to  a  population  of  770, 
supposing  the  {noportion  of  persons  engaged  in  trade 
and  handicrafts  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  West  Riding 
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of  Yorkshire ;  and  710,  taking  the  [Ht^rtioii  of  Lan- 
cuhire.  I^  indeed,  we  take  the  proportions  in  the 
nuuiii&ctaring  towns,  it  will  answer  in  some  cases  to 
a  p<^ulatioD  of  5500,  and  in  others  of  little  more  than 
600.  But  even  taking  the  proportion  fixHn  towns  in 
the  least  manu&cturing  counties,  as  Huntingdonshire, 
the  population  required  to  furnish  100  will  not  exceed 
900 — which  supposes  a  town  of  about  200  houses.  One 
of  three  times  the  size  is  but  an  incousiderable  place ; 
and  yet  in  such  a  place,  upon  a  very  moderate  compu- 
tation, 200  persons  might  easily  be  found  to  spare  six- 
pence s-wee^  all  the  year  round  ;  which  would  be  am- 
ply sufldent  for  two  lectures.  In  the  laiger  towns, 
where  500  or  600  persons  might  associate  five  shillings 
a-quarter  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  three  or  four 
lectures,  and  leave  between  L.ISO  and  L.200  a-year 
for  the  purchase  of  books. 

In  estimating  the  expenses,  I  have  supposed  a  room 
to  be  hired  and  the  rent  to  be  moderate.  To  make  a 
banning,  the  parties  must  make  a  shift  with  auy  pub- 
lic room  or  other  place  that  may  be  vacant ;  the  great 
point  is  to  b^in :  the  numbers  are  certun  to  incxease, 
and  the  income  with  the  numbers,  as  the  plan  becomes 
known  and  its  manifold  attractions  operate  upon  the 
people.  For  the  same  reason  I  reckon  a  small  simi  for 
apparatus.  Great  progress  may  be  made  in  teaching 
with  very  cheap  and  simple  experiments.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  showy,  are  the 
least  costly  and  complicated.  By  far  the  grandest  dis- 
coveries in  natural  science  were  made  with  hardly  any 
apparatus.  A  pan  of  water  and  two  thermometers  were 
the  tools  that  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Black  detected 
latent  heat ;  a  crown's  worth  of  glass,  threepenny- worth 
of  salt,  a  little  chalk,  and  a  pur  of  scales,  enabled  the 
same  great  philosopher  to  found  the  system  of  modem 
chemistry,  by  tracing  the  eidstence  and  the  combina- 
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tioDU  of  fixed  air  ;  with  iittle  more  machinery  the  ge-  - 
nius  of  Scheele*  crested  the  materials  of  which  the 
£ibric  was  built,  and  anticipated  some  of  the  discoveries 
that  have  illustrated  a  later  i^ ;  a  prism,  a  lens,  and 
a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  enabled  Newton  to  unfold  the 
composition  of  light,  and  the  origin  of  coloiuv ;  Frank- 
lin f  ascertuned  the  nature  of  lightning  with  a  kit^  a 
wire,  a  bit  of  ribband,  and  a  key ; — to  say  nothing  of 
the  great  chemist  of  our  own  day,|  of  whose  most  use- 
fiil,  perhaps  most  philosophical  disiwrery,  ^e  prindple 
might  have  been  traced  witii  the  hdp  of  a  common  wire 
fire-guard.  !Eren  the  elements  of  mechanics  may  be 
expired  wiUi  apparatus  almost  as  cheap  and  simple. 
— To  take  one  instance ;  the  fundamental  property  of 
the  lever  (and  I  may  say  of  the  whole  science),  may  be 
demonstrated  by  a  foot  rule,  a  knife,  and  a  few  leaden 
balls  of  equalize.  The  other  mechanical  powers  (which 
are  indeed  for  the  most  part  resolvable  into  the  lever), 
may  be  expluned  with  almost  equal  ease  ;  and  after 
aU,  it  is  those  principles  that  practical  men  most  require 
to  have  unfolded,  and  their  application  to  mechanism 
illustrated,  by  figures  and  instruments.  Machinery, 
even  in  its  complicated  form,  is  more  easily  understood 
by  them,  because  they  are  in  practice  &mLliar  with  its 
operations  and  terms,  and  will  follow  the  description  of 
an  engine  and  its  workings  without  a  model,  or  at  most 
with  a  drawing,  far  more  readily  than  the  learners  of 
natural  science  in  other  conditions  of  life.  The  sim- 
l^ification  of  apparatus  for  teaching  physical  science  is 
an  important  object,  and  one  to  whidi  learned  men 
may  most  usefully  direct  dieir  attention.  There  can- 
not be  a  doubt,  that  a  compendious  set  of  machines 
may  be  constructed  to  illustrate  at  a  very  cheap  price 
a  whole  course  of  lectures.     Certain  parts  may  be  pre- 

*  A  workiBg  chetnut       t  A  working  priuter.      i  Sir  Uuinpliiy  Davy. 
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pared  capable  of  being  formed  into  various  combina- 
tions, so  as  to  present  different  en^nes;  aad  where 
separate  models  are  necessary,  their  constmction  may 
be  greatly  simplified  by  omitting  parts  which  are  not 
essential  to  explain  the  principle  tatd  shew  the  manner 
of  working.  The  price,  too,  will  be  greatly  reduced 
when  a  larger  number  being  reqmred  of  each,  they  may 
be  prqwred  by  wholesale.  A  fnend  of  mine  is  at  pre- 
sent occupied  in  devising  the  best  means  of  simplifying 
^[>paratus  for  lectures  upon  the  mechanical  powers ;  and 
cheap  chemical  laboratories  may  then  receive  his  con- 
sideration. It  is  likewise  in  contemplation  at  a  great 
manufacturing  establishment,  where  every  part  of  the 
madiinery  is  made  upon  the  spot,  to  prepare  a  number 
of  sets  of  cheap  apparatus  for  teaching,  so  that  any 
Mechanics'  Institution  may  on  very  moderate  t^rms  be 
furnished  at  least  with  what  is  necessary  for  carrying 
on  a  course  of  dynamics.  The  drawings  may  be  mul> 
tiplied  by  the  polygraphic  methods  generally  in  use. 

The  difBculty  of  obtaining  a  fit  lecturer  is  one  likely 
for  some  time  to  be  much  felt,  espedally  in  small  towns. 
One  method  of  removing  it  is  by  sending  an  experi- 
enced teacher  from  place  to  place ;  and  the  man  qua- 
lified for  the  task,  who  should  fastidiously  rgect  so  use- 
fiil  and  so  honourable  an  occupation,  might  be  a  man 
of  science,  but  would  little  deserve  to  be  called  a  phi- 
losopher. No  talents  and  no  acquirements  are  too  great 
to  be  thus  applied ;  and  no  use  to  which  parts  and 
learning  can  be  put  is  more  dignified.  But  another 
supply  of  instructors  will  soon  be  ready.  Each  Institu- 
tion now  established  must  in  a  ahort  time  form  teachers. 
Among  a  great  number  of  students,  some  must  be. 
found  to  make  such  progress  as  will  qualify  them  for 
die  office.  In  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  a  joiner 
has  for  some  time  past  been  teaching  mathematics, 
which  he  learnt  there.    At  Glasgow,  a  person  of  the 
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tame  trade,  who  had  been  taught  at  the  school  esta- 
blished by  Dt  Birkbeck,  has  lectured  on  geography, 
diemistry,  and  mechanics.  These  instances  prove  that 
the  men  will  be  able  to  teach  ;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  wages  of  a  lecturer  will  make  them  turn  their  at- 
tention to  this  business  in  places  where  one  is  wanted. 

After  all,  it  may  often  happen  that  a  lecture  cannot 
be  undert^en  on  however  moderate  a  plan ;  in  that 
case  it  will  be  advisable  to  b^n  with  a  library,  to 
whidi  a  lecture  may  afl^^ards  be  added. — ^This  was 
die  course  pursued  at  Kendal,  where  a  "  MecAamea^ 
and  Apprenticed  Library"  was  begun  last  spring,  and 
in  autumn  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  upon  the 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  At  Carlisle,  and  I 
believe  at- Hawick,  the  same  method  has  been  adopted. 

I  have  remarked,  that  in  forming  these  Institutions, 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  to  make  the  expenses  be 
mainly  defrayed  by  the  mechanics  themselves ;  it  is 
another  prindple,  in  my  opinion  equally  essential,  that 
they  should  have  the  principal  share  in  the  manage- 
ment This  seems  necessary  for  securing  both  the  suc- 
cess and  the  independence  of  the  system.  Nor  is  there 
the  least  reason  to  apprehend  mismanagement  If 
benefit  societies  are,  upon  the  whole,  well  managed, 
we  may  rely  upon  institutions  being  still  better  con- 
ducted, where  the  improvement  of  Ihe  mind  being  the 
object,  those  only  wUl  ever  take  an  active  part,  who 
are  desirous  of  their  own  advancement  in  knowledge, 
and  of  the  general  instruction  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  Indeed,  there  seems  no  better  means  of  se- 
curing the  continued  attention  of  the  Directors,  than 
placing  tbe  direction  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
alone  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  concern.  Ne- 
ther is  there  any  fear  that  the  su^estions  of  persons 
in  a  higher  station,  and  of  more  ample  information, 
may  not  be  duly  attended  to.   Gratitude  for  the  asdet- 
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ance  received,  and  the  advice  offered,  t(^ther  with  a 
conTiction  that  the  only  motive  for  interfering  is  the 
good  of  the  establishment,  will  give  at  least  their  just 
weight  to  the  recomniendationB  of  patrons  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  always  so,  far  better  would  it  be  to  see  such 
influence  fail  entirely,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  apathy 
which  mi^t  be  occasioned  among  the  men,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  Institutions  themsdves,  which  might  fre- 
quently be  produced  by  excluding  from  the  controul  of 
their  ^vSairs  those  whose  interests  are  the  only  object  in 
view.  The  opinions  of  patrons  are  always  sure  to  have 
influence  as  long  as  their  object  plainly  is  to  promote 
the  good  of  those  for  whom  the  Institution  was  found- 
ed ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  actuated  by  any  other 
views,  it  is  very  fit  that  their  influence  should  cease. 
There  is  nearly  as  little  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the 
necessity  of  discussing,  at  meetings  of  the  members,  the 
afiairs  of  the  Institution,  will  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of 
controversy  and  a  habit  of  making  speeches.  Those 
meetings  for  private  budness  will  of  course  be  held  very 
seldom  ;  and  a  feeling  may  always  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail, that  the  continuance  of  the  establishment  depends 
upon  preserving  union,  notwithstanding  any  diversity 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  detail,  and  upon  keeping  the 
discussion  of  rules  and  regulations  subordinate  to  the 
attendance  upon  the  lectures,  the  main  object  of  the 
establishment.  The  time  when  information  and  advice 
are  most  wanted,  with  other  assistance  from  the  wealthy 
and  the  well-informed,  is  at  the  banning  of  tbe  un- 
dertaking ;  and  at  that  time  the  influence  of  those  pa- 
trons will  necessarily  be  the  most  powerful.  Mudi  de- 
pends upon  a  right  course  htang  taken  at  first ;  proper 
rules  laid  down  ;  fit  subjects  selected  for  lecture ;  good 
teachers  chosen  ;  and  upon  all  these  matters  the  opi- 
nions and  wishes  of  those  who  chiefly  contribute  to 
found  the  several  institutions,  must  receive  greatatten- 
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tion.  What  I  have  now  stated,  is  not  merely  that 
which  seems  likely  to  happen  by  reasoning  from  the 
drcumstances  ;  it  has  in  fact  happened  in  the  instances 
where  the  trial  has  been  made  on  the  largest  scale.  We 
hare  never  found  any  inconvenience  from  this  plan  du- 
ring the  twelve  months  that  oiu"  Mechanics'  Institution 
in  London  has  been  established.  In  Gla^w,  there  is 
a  much  longer  experience  in  its  favour ;  with  this  addr- 
tiou,  that  a  contrary  plan  having  at  one  time  been  pmv 
sued  there,  the  men  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
lecture ;  and  the  Institution  declined.  The  extraor- 
dinary success  of  the  new  Institution,  which  now  places 
it  at  the  head  of  all  such  establishments,  may  diiefly 
be  ascribed  to  its  administration  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  themselves. 

I  have  said  that  the  independence  of  these  under- 
takings, as  well  as  their  success,  is  to  be  considered. 
I  really  should  he  disposed  to  view  any  advantage  in 
point  of  knowledge  guned  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
as  somewhat  equivocal,  or  at  least  as  much  alloyed  with 
evil,  if  piuxhased  by  the  increase  of  their  dependence 
upon  their  superiors.  They  will  always  be  abundantly 
thankliil  for  ^e  help  afibrded  them  in  beginning  such 
institutions,  and  quite  ready  to  receive  advice  from 
those  who  render  them  assistance.  But  if  the  latter 
keep  the  management  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  they 
enforce  the  appeal  to  gratitude  by  something  very  like 
controul ;  and  they  hurt  the  character  of  those  whom 
they  would  serve.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
moting more  efiectuaDy  and  generally  the  establish- 
ment of  these  institutions,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  yearly  expense  should  be  reduced  to  such  a 
sum  as  can  be  wholly  raised  by  the  students.  What 
they  recrare  in  money  from  their  superiors  will  then 
be  ^ren  once  for  all  at  the  outset ;  what  they  receive 
from  time  to  time  in  good  counsel,  and  in  teaching, 
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dther  by  lectures  or  publicaHons,  shews  much  real 
kindness,  confers  a  great  benefit,  and  ensores  a  grateful 
return,  without  bringing  into  actitm  any  of  those  feel- 
ings alike  painful  and  injurious,  which  arise  from  tlie 
assumption  of  authority  grounded  on  the  mere  differ- 
ences of  rank  and  wealtii. 

It  is  now  fit  that  we  advert  to  the  pn^ress  that  has 
already  been  made  in  establishing  t^is  system  of  in- 
struction. Its  commencement  was  the  work  of  Dr 
Birkbeck,  to  whom  the  people  of  this  island  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  the  extent  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy, 
perhaps  in  the  present  age  not  possible,  to  describe ; 
for  as,  in  most  cases,  the  etfective  demand  precedes  the 
supply,  it  would  have  been  more  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Uiings,  that  a  teacher  should  spring  up  at  the  call 
of  the  mechanics  for  instruction  ;  but  long  before  any 
symptoms  appeared  of  such  an  appetite  on  their  part, 
and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  implanting  the  dedre 
in  them,  or  at  least  of  unfolding  and  directing  it,  by 
presenting  the  means  of  gratification,  that  most  learned 
and  excellent  person  formed  the  dedgn,  as  enlightened 
as  it  was  benevolent,  of  admitting  the  working  classes 
of  bis  fellow-countrymen  to  the  knowledge  of  sciences, 
till  then  almost  deemed  the  exdutdve  property  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  society,  and  only  acquired  accidentally 
and  irr^^arly  in  a  few  rare  instances  of  extraordinary 
natural  talents,  by  any  of  the  working  classes.  Ih* 
Birkbeck,  before  he  settied  in  London,  where  he  has 
since  reached  the  highest  station  in  the  medical  pro- 
fesaon,  resided  for  some  time  in  Glasgow  as  professor 
in  the  Anderson  College ;  and  about  the  year  1800, 
he  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  its  apphcation  to  the  Arts,  for  the  instiuction 
of  mechanics.  But  a  few  at  the  first  avuled  them- 
selves of  this  advantage ;  by  degrees,  however,  tiie  ex- 
traordinary perspicuity  of  the  teacher's  method,  the 
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jndiciotis  Bdeetion  of  hie  experimeDts,  and  the  natural 
attractions  of  ihe  subject,  to  men  whose  lives  were 
spent  in  directing  or  witnesnng  operations,  of  which  the 
prindples  were  now  first  unfolded  to  them,  proved 
successfiil  in  diffiiong  a  general  taste  for  the  study ;  and 
when  he  left  Glasgow  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
about  seven  hundred  eagerly  and  constantly  attended 
the  class. 

For  some  time  after  Dr  Birkbeck's  departure,  the 
lectures  of  his  able  and  worthy  successor  Dr  Ure  were 
well  frequented ;  and  when  the  number  of  the  students 
b^an  to  dedine,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
thdr  having  no  direct  share  in  the  management  of  the 
Institution,  the  Professor  happUy  thought  of  adding  to 
it  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  mechanics,  and  entrust- 
ii^  the  direction  of  it  entirely  to  a  committee  chosen 
by  themselves.  This  gave  new  life  to  the  enterprise, 
and  the  Gas  Light  Company  having  in  return  for  some 
services  rendered  them  by  the  Professor,  agreed  to  light 
the  book-rocsn  two  evenings  in  the  week,  a  custom  arose 
among  the  men  who  came  to  change  their  books,  of  re- 
maining to  converse  upon  the  subjects  of  their  reading, 
and  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  thus  g^ven  to  their 
apirit  of  inquiry.  The  Library  Committee,  too,  being 
cfaoaen  by  the  whole  body,  became  in  some  sort  its  re- 
presentative, and  claimed  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution.  It  soon  happened  that  some 
of  their  su^estions  were  not  attended  to  ;  and  a  dif- 
ference, at  first  to  be  regretted,  led  to  consequences 
highly  benefidal ;  for  a  great  number  seceded  from  the 
lectures  and  formed  an  Institution  entirely  under  the 
managemoit  of  tiie  mechanics  themselves.  It  has  been 
successftil  beyond  all  expectation ;  a  thousand  working 
men  attended  it  last  winter,  while  the  numbers  of  the 
parent  establishment  were  scarcely  diminished.  Out 
of  these  public  associations  has  arisen  one  upon  a  more 
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oonfined  bat  moBt  naefnl  plan,  spplicsUe  to  crva7  iMTge 
maaahetarj.  The  6m  Ligbt  Company's  men,  between 
60  and  70  in  number,  have  fonned  tbcroaolTee,  on  tfa« 
Bo^estion  of  Mr  Nelaun  the  faremao,  into  a  club  for 
mntoal  inBtraction  ;  laying  by  a  nnaU  nun  uHmthly, 
they  have  collected  sb<mt  300  Tolumei,  and  the  Gwn- 
pany  giving  them  a  library  room,  wfaidi  they  %htazkl 
heat,  the  men  meet  every  evening  to  converse  upon  li-* 
teraiy  and  scientific  rab}ect«,  and  once  a  week  to  lec- 
ture ;  any  one  who  ehooses,  giving  a  fortnight's  notice 
that  he  will  treat  on  some  subject  which  he  has  beoi 
•tudying.  The  books  u%  of  all  kinds,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  tiie<dogy,  which  from  the  vuious  sects  the  men 
belong  to  is  of  neoesuty  excluded.* 

It  ia  somewhat  singular,  that  although  there  are 
many  towns  in  Scotland,  and  some  within  a  short  di»< 
tance  of  Glasgow,  where  hundreda  of  artisuu  are  col- 
lected, yet  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  example  waa 
followed,  and  men  profited  by  an  experiment,  which, 
fin*  so  long  a  period,  was  constantly  before  thdr  eyes, 
and  attended  with  saA  remarkable  suocess.  It  waa 
not  till  the  year  1821  Uiat  Edinbui^h  adopted  the  plan 
with  some  variations,  a  part  of  whidi  appear  to  be  im- 
provements. 

The  promoters  of  the  measure  began  by  drawing  vp 
a  sh<Ht  sketdi  of  the  proposed  Institution,  and  cuMog 
it  to  be  orculated  among  the  principal  master  meBha" 
nics,  with  a  request  that  they  would  lead  it  in  their 
workshops,  and  take  down  the  names  of  soeh  of  die 
men  as  were  desirous  of  being  taught  the  prindples  of 
those  sciences  most  useiul  to  artisaiM.  In  the  courseof 
ten  days,  between  70  and  80  names  were  entered ;  and 


*  I  owe  tUa  intenatii^F  infbnBktion  to  Ht  «dM»bl«  ktter  of  Mr  IX 
Btuuuttyne  to  Dr  Birkbeck,  is  tho  Mechanica'  Register.  Mr  6.  m  exrly 
a«  1817  stronglj  recommoaded  to  the  connti;  the  extansion  of  Dr  B,'a 
pte,  in  A  t»IimU«  ptqter  whMi  Iw  ooatritntad  to  Ifr  H.  Hfia^  ^acj- 
dopsedia. 
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ft  prirate  meeting  wu  held  of  &  few  gentlemen  who 
were  diqwsed  to  encourage  the  «periment.  These  re- 
Mdved  to  begin  a  snbscription  for  the  purpoee.  In  April 
1 82 1,  they  circulated  a  prospectue  among  the  mechanic^ 
simcnmcmg  the  commencement  of  a  Course  of  Leetures 
OD  Meebaoics,  and  another  on  Chemistry,  in  Octob^ 
fidlowing, — with  the  opening  of  a  Library  of  Books 
vpon  the  nme  sul^ects,  for  perusal  at  home  a>  well  as 
in  like  rown  ;  the  houn  of  l^ure  to  be  from  eight  to 
nine  in  the  ermiDg,  twice  a  week  fin-  six  months ;  and 
tJie  terms  of  admuaioD  to  the  whole,  both  lectures  and 
library,  fifteen  shillings  a-year.  A  statement  was  then 
ianied  to  the  public  at  large,  announcing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "  S<Aool  qf  Artg,''  with  the  particulars  of 
the  plan ;  and  so  wdl  was  it  received,  by  all  dasses, 
that  in  September,  notice  was  given  of  220  mechanics 
luving  entered  as  students,  and  such  a  sum  having 
been  subscribed  by  the  public,  as  enabled  the  Directors 
to  open  the  establishment  in  October.  When  400  had 
purdiased  tickets,  the  two  courses  of  lectures  were  de- 
livered by  Dr  FtM-bes  and  Mr  Galbraith  ;  to  whidi  one 
on  Architecture  and  one  on  Farriery  were  added,  witib  a 
dass  £>r  ardiitectural  and  mechanical  Drawing  daring 
the  mmmer  recess. 

The  Mechamcal  Lectures  had  hardly  begun,  when 
flMBe  of  the  students ;  finding  the  want  of  math^nati* 
eal  knowledge,  (m^osed  to  form  themselves  into  a  doss, 
mider  one  of  their  own  nomber,  a  joiner,  who  had 
agreed  to  teach  them  gratuitously  the  Elements  of 
Geometry,  and  the  higher  tn-ancbes  of  Arithmetic.  This 
an^esticm  was  warmly  approved  of  by  the  Directors, 
and  some  assistance  in  botdcs  being  ^ven,  thirty  met 
once  a-week  for  4j<eometry,  and  once  for  Arithmetic ; 
aad  adopting  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  they  ar- 
ranged the  class  in  five  divudoos,  each  under  the  best 
r  as  a  Mcnitor,  and  gmng  over  in  one  night  the 
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kssons  of  the  night  before.  The  number  of  this  class 
bong  Hmited  to  thirty,  those  who  wo«  excluded  form- 
ed anotiier  on  the  same  plan,  under  a  cabinet-maker, 
also  a  student  of  the  School  of  Arts.  The  joiner's 
name  is  James  Yule  ;  the  cabinet-make's,  David 
Dewar ;  and  their  successful  exertions  to  teach  their 
fellow-workmen  are  deserving  of  very  great  commenda- 
tion. Mr  Cialbraith,  the  Mechanical  Professor,  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  setting  exerdses  to  his  pupils ;  and  a 
list  has  been  published  of  those  who  chiefly  distinguisb- 
ed  themselves  by  the  number  and  accuracy  of  thdr  so- 
lutions, bdng  25  persons. 

The  average  receipts  of  the  two  first  years  were,  &om 
subscriptions,  L.448  yearly,  and  from  the  students 
L.300.  The  average  expenditure  was  about  L.620, 
and  a  saving  of  L.300  was  made  towards  building  a 
lecture-room.  The  expenditure  includes,  for  furniture 
and  apparatus,  L.210  a-year  ;  for  books  and  binding, 
L.IIO  ;  and  for  expenses  incident  to  the  subscriptions, 
as  advertisements,  collection  and  meetings,  about  L.70  ; 
— leaving  of  current  necessary  expenses,  about  L.220 
only  :  so  that,  if  the  extrinsic  subscriptions  were  at  an 
end,  or  were  confined  to  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for 
building,  tite  students  could  themselves  carry  on  tiie 
establishment,  and  have  a  surplus  of  L.80  a-year  for 
the  wear  and  tear,  and  increase,  of  the  apparatus  and 
library  ;  and  if  their  contributions  were  increased  to  a 
pound  yearly,  which  would  probably  make  very  little, 
if  any,  difierence  in  the  numbers  of  students,  an  addi- 
tional L.lOO  would  be  afibrded  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  Lecturers,  or,  if  they  continue  satisfied,  for  the 
establishment  of  new  lectures.  This  statement  is  im- 
portant, as  confirming  the  calculation  formerly  given, 
and  shewing,  that,  in  places  where  the  rich  are  less  li- 
berally incUned  than  in  Edinburgh,  the  same  invalu- 
able establishments  may  eaaly  be  formed  and  pepetu- 
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ated,  by  a  judicious  encouragement  given  at  first  to  the 
mechanics,  and  without  the  neces^ty  of  relying  upon 
continued  assistance  from  those  who  first  promoted  and 
aided  diem.* 

As  nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  the  community  of 
that  great  and  enh^tened  city  than  Uie  fi)nnatioh  of 
tilts  estaUbbment,  so  nothing  can  be  more  honourable 
to  the  inhabitants  than  the  zeal  and  the  harmony  with 
which  all  ranks  have  united  in  conducting  it,  and  all 
parties  among  the  rich  in  giving  it  thar  support.  To 
Mi  Letmard  Homer,  in  particular,  with  whom  the  plan 
ffliginated,  and  who  has  principally  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  its  execution,  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments are  deservedly  due ;  and  I  trust  I  may  so 
&r  use  the  privil^;e  of  ancient  Mendship,  as  to  express 
my  conviction  that  there  is  no  one  exertion  in  which 
his  greatly  lamented  brother  would,  had  he  been  pre- 
served to  us,  have  borne  a  deeper  interest,  and  no  ob- 
ject which  he  would  more  willingly  have  seen  connected 
with  his  name. 

The  complete  success  of  Dr  Birkbeck's  plan,  both  at 
6Ia^;ow  originally,  and  afterwards  in  a  place  abound- 
ing &r  less  with  artisans,  very  naturally  su^ested  the 
ides  of  giving  its  principles  a  more  general  difiudon  by 
the  (mly  means  which  seem  in  this  couutry  calculated 
for  universally  recommending  any  scheme — its  adop- 
tion in  London.  An  Address  was  published  by  Kfessrs 
Robertson  and  Hodgkin,  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
October  1823 ;  and  the  call  was  answered  promptly  by 
Dr  Birkbeck  himself  and  other  friends  <^  education, 
as  well  as  by  the  master  mechanics  and  workmen  of  the 


*  It  bms  been  Ihooglit  proper  to  vest  the  managemeiit  of  tMs  institu- 
tion  wholly  in  the  sabictiber*.  Local  conmderaUoiw,  of  which  J  cannot 
pr«laid  to  be  a  jaige,  may  have  rendered  this  oeceesMy ;  but  it  Boenu, 
according  to  the  moat  obvious  principles,  inconsistent  with  the  prosperity 
md  pemutneDce  of  the  plan. 
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metropdis.  A  meetjng  was  beld  in  November ;  the  Me- 
chanics' Institution  was  formed ;  a  aubscription  opened  ; 
and  a  set  of  regulations  adopted.  Of  these,  by  &r  the 
most  important,  and  one  which  in  common,  I  believe, 
with  all  my  colleagues,  I  consider  to  be  alt<qi;ether  es- 
sentia], provides  that  the  Committee  of  Mam^ement 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  whole  students,  and  consist  of  at 
least  two-thirds  working  men.  The  plan  was  so  speedily 
carried  into  execution,  that  in  January  Dr  Birkbeck,  our 
president,  most  appropriately  opened  the  Institution 
with  an  introductory  address  to  many  hundred  work- 
men, crowding  from  great  distaooes,  in  the  worst  sea^ 
son,  and  after  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  to  slake 
that  thirst  of  knowledge  which  fiums  the  most  glorious 
characteristic  of  the  age ;  nor  was  the  voluntary  ofi^ 
of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Mechanics  less  appropriate 
on  the  part  of  Professor  Millington,  who  with  an  ho- 
nest pride  declared  to  his  audience,  that  he  had  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  same  class  with  themselves.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Mr  Phillips  on  Chemistry,  Mr  Dotchin  on  Greometry, 
Dr  Birkbeck  on  Hydrostatics,  Mr  Cooper  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts,  Mr  Newton  on 
Astronomy,  Mr  Tatum  on  Electricity,  and  Mr  Blade 
on  the  French  language,  to  great  and  increaalng  num- 
bers of  workmen.  About  a  thousand  now  belong  to 
the  Institution,  and  pay  20s.  a-year.  Temporary  ac- 
commodation has  hitherto  been  provided  at  the  chapd 
in  Monkwell  Street,  formerly  Dr  Lindsey's ;  and  if 
upon  sudi  a  subject  we  might  make  any  account  of 
omens,  stu^y  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind could  not  be  commenced  under  happier  auspices 
than  in  the  place  which  so  virtuous  and  enlightened  a 
friend  of  his  country  had  once  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
genuine  philanthropy  and  universal  toleration.  But 
extensive  premises  have  been  procured  in  Southampton 
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Bmldii^is,  £»  the  pemuneot  leat  of  the  Institation ; 
ud  tbe  foondriion  hu  been  luct  then  of  a  ifneunii 
lecture-room,  and  other  suitable  apartmenta  for  the 
library  and  si^orstua.  Tbe  eum  required  for  these 
buildings  exceeds  three  thousand  pounds ;  and  it  has 
beoi  gennoudy  advanced  by  Dr  Biritbeck.  Oth»8 
have  made  presents  of  money,  boolu;  axid  apparatus ; 
and  I  should  mention  wiUi  greater  admiration  the  gift 
ci  a  thoQsand  pounds  from  Sir  Fnmois  Burdett,  but 
tiuit  those  who  know  him  and  who  mark  his  conduct, 
have  so  loi^  dnoe  beoime  accustomed  to  such  acts  of 
viae  and  s]^endid  benerf^caiD^  that  they  cease  to  make 
us  wonder.  Let  me  fiirther  express  my  conncticm, 
founded  upon  information,  that  the  Medianica  of  this 
great  <aty  are  resolved,  as  they  we  well  ^1^  to  perpe- 
tnste  and  extend  ^e  system ;  dot  have  I  a  doubt  that 
they  wUl,  even  if  unas^sted,  erect  other  Institutions  in 
those  parts  of  the  town  which  are  too  remote  to  ben^ 
by  tbe  parent  establishment. 

The  proceedings  In  London  gave  a  great  and  geiu- 
m1  impdse  to  the  friends  of  educati<m  in  the  country, 
and  the  town  of  Nesroastle-upon-Tyne  vres  the  first  to 
profit  by  it  An  Institutkui  fiv  the  instruction  of 
Meehaaies  by  bot^  lectures,  and  soentifio  meetings, 
was  establi^ed  in  Mardi  1824,  and  the  first  meeting 
was  h^  under  the  ausinees  of  Mr  Turner,  who  qKoed 
it  with  an  excdlent  address  on  the  11th  of  May.  Tbe 
members  are  admitted  by  ballot ;  Init  any  person  pay- 
ing 128.  a^year  is  elij^ile  ;  and  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
B^ement  cmsists  of  the  wo-kmen  as  well  as  their 
masters.  Tbe  library  eonsiBts  ahoady  of  ftOO  or  700 
vndnmes.  Beade  beaefaotors,  there  are  240  subscribe 
ii^  members,  and  the  meetings  for  discusson  are  held 
montUy ;  at  Aeee,  p^>efa  are  read  and  oonversations 
entertained  upm  any  scientific  as  literary  sul^ect.  with 
two  exertions  (mly — etm^overtial  divinity  and  party 
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pcditdcs.  A  fund  is  fonnmg  fia:  the  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus, and  lectures  will  soon  be  commenced.  Mr  Tur- 
ner, indeed,  several  years  hetore  the  establishment  oi 
the  society,  bad  lectured  upon  Natural  Philosophy  to 
the  workhig  classes.  The  Literary  Sodety  whidi  has 
so  long  flourished  at  Newcastle,  supported  by  the  rich, 
must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  love  of  knowledge 
which  is  now  d'ffiiwng  its  blessings  among  the  other 
classes ;  and  the  excellent  prindple  which  it  adopted  d 
vesting  no  property  or  privil^ee  in  those  who  jwid  a 
sum  by  way  of  admission-money,  but  extending  an 
equal  ^are  in  its  management  and  advantages  to  yearly 
subscribers,  has  been  strictly  acted  upon  by  the  foun- 
ders of  the  new  institution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  next  example  in  point  of 
time  should  be  ftimi^ed  by  so  incondderable  a  town 
as  Kendal,  of  not  more  than  8000  inhabitants;  and 
this  instance  is  the  more  instructive  because  it  shews 
how  the  system  may  be  carried  into  efiect  with  mort 
limited  resource.  In  April  1824,  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  "  Mechanics'  and  Apprentices'  Library  and 
InatUute ;"  of  which  any  person  paying  to  the  amount 
of  three  guineas  in  money  or  books,  or  49.  yearly,  might 
become  a  member,  and  be  eligible  as  well  as  vote  for 
the  Committee  of  Management.  There  are  150  sub- 
scribing members,  all  of  the  working  classes,  beside  50 
or  60  by  payment  for  life.  The  library  already  amounts 
to  300  or  400  volumes ;  and  I  have  a  letter  before  me 
-from  the  worthy  president,  Mr  S.  Marshall,  stating 
that "  the  books  are  nearly  all  out  at  a  time,  such  is  the 
ardour  for  information."  Original  papers  upon  sub- 
jects of  sdence  and  literature  are  read  at  the  Quarterly 
Meetings ;  no  Copies  being  excluded  &om  discusdon 
except  those  of  a  polemical  and  party  nature.  A  cotuw 
of  lectures  was  delivered  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Na- 
tural History  last  autumn,  and  one  on  Mechanics  will 
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be  pvai  this  spring  *,  ptohtAAy  <me  on  Chemistry  also. 
"  Great  delifj^t  is  stated  to  hav^  been  expressed  by  the 
stodents  who  attended  the  lectures."  Except  that 
perhaps  the  meetings  are  too  few,  and  the  yearly  sub- 
scription lower  than  might  easily  be  afforded,  the  plan 
of  this  Institution  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  ; 
and  those  errors,  the  last  especially,  are  on  the  safe 
side,  and  may  easily  be  corrected  as  the  want  of  ftmds 
for  lectures  and  apparatus  may  require,  and  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  attending  a  scientific  education  shall  be 
more  and  more  felt. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  flourishing  Institu- 
tion was  founded  have  cdnce  been  acted  upon  at  Car- 
lisle ;  and  the  fundamental  one,  whidi  on  every  account 
is  the  most  steadily  to  be  kept  in  view,  has  been  wisely 
recognised  by  a  formal  resolution,  "  that  such  institu- 
tions are  likely  to  be  most  stable  and  usefiil  when  chief- 
ly conducted  by  the  mechanics  themselves ;"  and  by  a 
rule  that  two-thirds  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  21, 
shall  be  operative  medianics ;  the  payment  of  five  gui- 
neas, and  a  guinea  a-year  for  seven  years,  makes  a  life 
member ;  the  others  pay  8s.  a-year,  and  are  admitted 
by  the  committee  by  ballot,  and  their  sons  or  appren- 
tices have  all  the  benefits  of  the  Institution.  Above 
300  volumes  have  been  collected  since  November ;  156 
members  have  joined  the  Institution ;  a  course  of  lee- 
tures  on  Natural  Sdence  has  been  delivered  by  Mr 
Nichol ;  and  the  workmen,  who  had  attended  it  with 
increasing  delight,  presented  him  at  the  close  with  a 
mlver  box,  of  four  guineas  value,  with  twelve  pounds 
inclosed.  The  secretary,  Mr  Dunbar,  has  been  applied 
to  by  some  good  men  in  Dumfries,  for  information  upon 
the  manner  of  establishing  a  similar  institution  in  that 
town  ;  and  I  have  a  confident  expectation  that  the  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  by  Whitehaven,  if  not  by  the 
smaller  towns.     In  truth,  no  place  is  too  small  for  a 
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medianiet'  liln«iy ;  and  wfaererer  ^e  mze  will  permit, 
foeh  a  b^^ning  is  mue  to  end  in  a  lecture,  ot  at  least 
in  Bonie  conne  of  private  iostniction  useful  to  the  voric- 
mm.  The  town  of  Hawick  faai  not  above  4000  inha- 
bitants ;  yet  a  mechanics'  society  and  library  baa  been 
establiabed  there  for  some  time  ;  and  Mr  Wilson,  from 
Edinbutgh,  went  thither  in  the  anbmm,  and  dc^vered 
a  course  ti  lectures  on  Natural  Philoeophy  to  200  ar- 
tisans. Out  of  the  Haddington  itinerant  lilffaries  theie 
grew  a  School  of  Arts  in  1821,  established  by  some 
tradesmen  who  several  years  before  had  formed  s  so- 
eiety  for  sdentifie  discussion  :  and  leetores  on  Mecha- 
nics, CSiemistry,  and  tixe  Mathematics,  have  since  been 
suocessfidly  ddivered  to  the  worlcmen  by  Dr  Lorimer, 
attd  Messrs  Gunn  and  Cnnnii^hani.  In  hke  manner, 
the  example  of  Newcastle  has  been  fdlowad  at  Aln- 
wick, a  town  of  only  5000  inhabitants,  where  a  library 
and  a  sodety  have  been  founded  by  the  exertion  chiefly 
of  Mr  Jtdmston  ;  and  1  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  design  is  in  progress  both  at  Moipeth 
and  Hexham. 

The  great  and  wealdiy  and  industrioos  town  of  Man- 
chester m^it  well  be  expected  to  be  among  the  earii* 
est  and  most  nedoiu  in  establishing  an  InadtutioM. 
This  was  resolved  upon  in  April,  ani  ample  ptspBrsr- 
tions  appear  to  have  been  made  for  currying  the  fdaa 
into  execution ;  L.788  had  been  received  before  the 
end  oi  July ;  of  tiiat  sum  L.24S  were  annual  dooft- 
rions ;  and  191  mechanics  had  entered  tbdr  names  aa 
subseribexs,  at  L.1  a-year.  A  library  is  forming,  and 
jHpeparations  making,  I  believe,  isx  deUvering  a  ooorae 
of  lectoics.  The  management  of  the  Institution,  how- 
ever, is  entrusted  to  directors  chosen  by  and  among  the 
honorary  members  only,  and  these  are  persons  who 
either  pay  toi  guineas  at  entrance,  or  a  guinea  a-year, 
bende  the  subscription  of  208.     It  becomes  me  to  speak 
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witli  great  diffidenoe  itpon  the  tMnindncM  of  riewi  which 
may  have  been  su^ested  by  local  connderationi  un- 
known to  distant  obserrera ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  ex- 
preamng  my  eameat  wish  that  1^  part  of  the  plan  may 
be  reotradddred  by  the.  excellent  and  enlightened  men 
who  hare  promoted  so  good  a  work.  Periiaps  the  £ut 
of  nearly  as  many  mechanics  coming  forward  to  join 
the  societies  fonned  in  places  like  Carligle  and  Kendal, 
upon  the  opposite  {Hindple,  ai  at  Alanchester,  where 
the  population  is  at  least  tenfold,  and  the  pursuits  fiur 
more  congenial,  and  where  I  know  tiiat  1200  of  the 
Medianics*  Magamne  vae  sold  the  first  day  it  appear- 
ed, may  give  etHue  weight  to  my  anxious  but  most  ro- 
qiectfiil  suggestion. 

The  Mechanics'  Institution  of  Leeds  hag  been  latriy 
formed,  prindpaUy  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs 
Scott  and  Marshall.  Any  person  recommended  by  two 
members  is  admitted  upon  paying  L.2,  and  lOs.  year- 
ly ;  and  any  person  for  58.  half-yeaiiy  is  entitled  to  all 
its  fumlegett  except  that  of  taking  part  in  the  manage* 
ment.  Two  pounds  seem  too  high  {at  tiie  admissiott 
of  the  woikmen  as  generally  as  is  desirable :  a  conn- 
derable  nnmber  of  them  are  no  doubt  members  ;  and 
■s  sucb  both  vote  and  are  eligible  as  directors,  but  the 
great  majority  of  voters  belimg  to  the  higher  class.  A 
slight  change  would  remove  this  difficulty.  There  are 
146  members  and  130  subscribers  already ;  books  of 
the  value  of  L.600  are  purchased  ;  and  every  thing  is 
jR-epured  for  banning  a  lecture,  ofi^  of  gratuitous 
asustance  having  been  received.  The  Institution  is  a 
very  ptnmiging  one,  and  tiie  number  of  ingenious  and 
puUic-spirited  men  in  that  neighbourhood  ensures  its 
success,  provided  no  impediment  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  a  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The 
most  exemplary  qiirit  of  union  among  men  of  very  dif- 
ferent parties  in  religion  and  politics  has  been  exfaibit- 
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ed  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  masters  is  sure  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  those  in  their  service. 

The  institutiims  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned 
are  formed  avowedly  for  lectures  as  wdl  as  reading, 
and  most  of  them  have  already  been  able  to  establish 
lectures.  Some  are  by  their  plan  confined  to  reading, 
and  have  not  hitherto  contemplated  any  further  in- 
struction ;  but  they  may  eaaly  make  the  step.  That 
of  Liverpool  deserves  the  first  notice,  as  being  earhest 
in  ptnnt  of  time. 

The  Mechanics'  and  Apprentices'  Library  at  Liver- 
pool, established  in  July  1823,  chiefly  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr  E.  Smith,  comes  ultimately,  if  I  mistake 
not,  from  a  very  illustrions  stock  ;  for  it  was  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  plans  which  owe  their  oripn  to 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by 
Franklin  in  1731,  and  incorporated  in  1742.*  In  six 
months,  800  volumes  were  collected,  and  400  readers 
subscribed  ;  the  library  is  now  considerably  increased, 
and  there  are  above  600  readers.  The  sum  paid  is  two 
guineas  in  money  or  books,  for  life,  or  1  Os.  6d.  a^year ; 
and  every  person  paying  either  way  has  the  privilege 
of  reeommending  r«iders,  who  receive  books  on  the 
guarantee  of  any  member.  The  committee  of  direction 
is  chosen  by  the  whole  members,  and  tdl  are  eligible. 
The  method  of  keeping  ihe  different  books  of  receipt, 


*  Although  the  remote  origin  of  these  institHtioiis  mar  he  tnoed  t« 
Frnnklin,  Mr  W.  Wood  has  the  high  merit  of  ettKbliBhiog  them  on  their 
present  phm,  utd  adapting  them  pecatiarly  to  the  iiutnictioa  of  mechsr 
nics  and  appraDtioes.  He  fbmided  the  liist  at  Boston  in  1880 ;  he  haa 
had  the  MtisfactioD  of  eeeing  the  plan  adopted  in  New  York,  Philadel. 
phia,  Albany,  and  other  towns ;  and  I  have  dow  before  me  a  letter  in 
whiofa  he  a^B  that  he  haa  succeeded  in  forming  one  at  New  Orieang, 
where  he  was  called  on  bustUMS.  His  plan  is  to  obtain  lofuia  or  gifts  of 
books,  which  almost  every  one  has  beyond  his  own  wants ;  and  he 
reckons  30,000  volnroes  thas  obtained  in  different  towns,  and  as  many 
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loan,  raster,  guarantee,  and  catalc^ue,  is  admirably 
eontrired  for  the  quick  and  accurate  dispatch  of  bun- 
Bess  ;  and  is  found  so  successful  in  practice,  that  700 
or  800  bodes  are  .eaaly  exchanged  weekly  in  a  very 
diort  time ;  260  or  300  volumes  being  received  from, 
and  as  many  ^ven  out  to,  200  readers  in  little  more 
than  an  hour,  without  any  confusion.  Where  there  is 
80  much  to  commend,  I  am  uowilling  to  hint  at  any 
imperfectdtMi ;  but  certainly  a  course  of  lectures  might 
witiiout  difficulty  be  added  to  this  prosperous  establish- 
ment ;  and  although  any  mechanic  may  for  half  a 
guinea  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  member  as  the  so- 
ciety is  now  constituted,  it  is  jdain  that  the  bulk  of 
the  members  do  not  belong  to  this  class,  although,  on 
the  guarantee  and  rectnnmendation  of  membo^  by 
permisoon  of  the  committee  they  partake  of  its  bene- 
fits. If  aU  were  admitted  to  the  library  and  manage- 
ment on  somewhat  lower  terms,  or  to  the  library  and 
lectures  upon  those  terms  a  litde  raised,  and  none 
allowed  to  .partake  of  either  for  nothing,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  greater  interest  would  be  exdted 
amaag  them,  and  the  institution  be  more  firmly  esta- 
blished and  more  cert«n  of  extending  its  numbers. 

A  Mechanics'  and  ApptentlceB'  Library  was  instituted 
M  Sheffield  in  December  1823,  and  opened  in  the 
February  following,  under  the  able  and  zealous  super- 
intendence of  Mr  Montgomery,  a  name  well  known  in 
the  literary  world,  and  held  in  deserved  honour  by 
philanthropists.  The  rules  appear  to  roe  most  excel- 
lent In  the  workmen  is  vested  the  property,  in  shares 
of  5s.  each  paid  at  first,  and  they  afterwards  pay  6b.  a- 
year ;  they  form  the  class  of  proprie^s ;  the  otfaerB, 
the  hoKorartf  members,  present  gida  in  money  and 
bodes,  and  may,  if  diosen  by  the  body  at  large,  fill  the 
(^ces,  but  have  no  share  in  the  property.  The  com- 
mittee may  ccmdst  entirely  of  proprietors,  and  must 
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have  two-thiidi  from  that  bod^.  Apprantiots  hmn 
the  use  of  the  books  ff»-  4s.  jcmAj.  The  tibniim  ii 
to  attend  daily,  and  have  the  caie  of  die  propttty ;  be 
ia  therefinv  piid :  perii^a  this  mi^t  be  rendered  im- 
neooMaty  by  adoptmg  >ome  of  the  judicious  regulatioos 
ettabli^ed  at  Liverpotd,  and  exchanging  the  hooka 
once  a-week.  Every  donor  of  a  book  must  write  Iiis 
name  in  it,  as  a  kind  of  check ;  and  a  rule  has  been 
made,  as  I .  understand,  after  a  Tcry  thtarDugh  and 
somewhat  earnest  discussion,  giving  an  appeal  against 
the  admisnon  of  books  to  the  ministers  of  the  difi^rent 
denominatioiis  who  are  subscribers ;  this  rule  has,  bow- 
ever,  never  yet  been  acted  npcm.  Membos  lose  the 
benefitsof  die  society  if  in  thewoiUiouse  or  injHisao; 
but  are  restored  when  liberated  without  payment  of 
th^  arrears.  Of  this  admirable  institution  there  are 
now  360  members ;  of  whom  310  are  proprietors,  and 
the  nimibers  of  these  increase  daily.  Tha%  are  1400 
Ttduines,  including  tame  most  hberal  donatims ;  all 
eollected  in  nine  montlis ;  and  thirty  apprentices  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  society  on  the  terms  already  stated. 
A  library  and  philosophical  society  has  long  flourished 
at  Sfae6^d,  ai^  now  redons  360  members,  almost  aH 
manu&cturers  and  tradesmen.  Lectures  are  occadon- 
ally  given  in  it ;  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  there  is  an 
arrangement  in  a^tation  for  admitting  the  wrkmen 
to  the  benefit  of  these  as  soon  as  the  new  premises  are 
ready.  A  letter  now  befme  me  relates  an  interesting 
ameodote  for  the  enoouragement  of  tiiis  design.  "  We 
have  in  our  employment  a  common  cutler  who  found 
Idsure  in  a  bad  time  of  trade  to  amuse  himself  with 
eatatncAt^,  and  who  has  made  great  pn^ress  in  u- 
raoging  a  aHiecdaa  of  insects  for  our  musenm.  An- 
other youth  in  an  obscure  station  is  preparing  ^e. 
dmens  of  our  Flora  for  the  same.  Ingenious  media- 
nical  models  have  been  repeatedly  brougbt  befive  ns 
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1^  peraons  fixim  whom  little  beyond  mttinary  handienft 
eould  have  been  expected."  The  fint  two  drann- 
■tanoeB  here  tDcntioDed  itrongij  confinn  tbe  opinitm 
whidi  I  hare  exprened  d«ewbcr«,*  and  whidi  mw 
gnranded  on  actual  obflerratioD  of  Mr  Fellenbef^B 
cataUisfaiDeDt  in  Switzerland,  that  a  high  degree  of  in- 
taileetual  refinement,  and  a  taste  for  the  jdeanireB  of 
qieculation,  without  any  view  to  a  particular  ein|doy- 
maatt  may  be  unitad  with  a  life  of  hard  labour,  even 
in  itB  mott  humble  branches,  and  may  both  prove  its 
sdaoe  and  its  guide. 

There  are  other  Mechanics'  InatitutionB,  respecting 
which  I  have  not  the  details,  as  the  very  thrivi^  me 
at  Aberdeen,  which  has  a  library  of  600  volumes^  a 
vmluaUe  a;^aratui^  and  a  lecture-room  f«-  600  stn- 
d^ts,  whete  extennre  courses  on  chemical  and  meehiu 
nical  science  hare  been  delivered^  At  Norwich  a  meet- 
ing was  latdy  held,  and  attraided  by  the  most  reelect* 
aUe  inhabitants  of  all  sects  and  parties,  in  order  to 
found  a  Mechanics*  Institution,  The  seal  and  infi:^- 
raation  displayed  tho:^  leave  no  doubt  whatera  of  the 
jimD  succeedii^.  Dr  Ydloly  stated  that  the  rules  of 
the  London  Institation  had  been  commnnicated  by 
Dr  Birkbeek.  The  correspondoice  a[  our  London 
Institution  with  difierent  parts  of  the  country  idiews 
that  nnnlu  plans  are  in  contemplation  in  vtedooM  other 
districts  <tf  England.  It  ^ould  seem  that  a  little  ex- 
ertaon  alone  is  wanting  to  introduce  the  system  lUUTer* 
sally  ;  and  this  is  the  moment,  beyond  all  doubt,  best 
fitted  for  the  attempt,  iriien  wages  are  good,  and  tiie 
aspect  of  things  peaceful.  Bntifinanypartoftheking* 
dom  nwre  than  another  tbe  educaticsi  of  the  working 
dasKS  is  of  importance^  that  part  surdy  is  Irdand.  I 
hare  learned,  then,  with  inex^ffesrable  satisfactimt,  tiiat 

*  EvideoM  befbrc  tite  Edneatfon  Oomnrittee,  I81& 
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there  the  system  has  already  been  introduced.  In  Dub- 
lin a  Mechanics'  Institution  has  been  established  with 
the  soundest  views,  the  great  and  cardinal  principle 
being  recognised  of  taking  two-thirds  of  the  directors 
from  the  body  of  the  workmen.  A  similar  plan  has 
been  adopted  at  Cork  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that 
Limerick  and  Belfast  will  follow  so  excdlent  an  ex- 
ample. 

To  encourage  good  men  m  these  ^ertions— to  rouse 
the  indifferent,  and  cheer  the  desponding,  by  setting 
plain  facts  before  them — ^has  been  the  ol^ect  of  these 
details.  The  subject  is  <tf  sudi  inestimable  importance, 
that  no  apology  is  required  for  anxiously  addressing  in 
favour  of  it  all  men  of  enlightened  views,  who  value 
the  real  iminvvemeut  of  thdr  fellow-creatures,  uid  the 
best  interests  of  their  country.  We  are  bound  upon 
this  weighty  matter  to  be  instant,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  I  now  speak  not  merely  of  seminaries  for 
teaching  mechanics  the  jninciples  of  natural  and  ma- 
thematical sciences,  but  of  schools  where  the  working 
classes  generally  may  learn  those  branches  ofknowledge 
whidi  they  cannot  master  by  private  reading.  It  must 
be  a  small  town  indeed,  where  some  useful  lectiu«  may 
not,  with  a  little  exertion  and  a  little  encouragement, 
be  so  established,  that  the  quarteHy  contributions  of 
the  students  may  afterwards  suffice  to  continue  it. 
Moral  and  political  philosophy  may  be  acceptable  even 
where  there  is  no  field  for  teachers  of  chemistry  and 
mechanics ;  and  where  no  lecture  at  all  can  be  sup-- 
ported,  a  library  may  be  set  on  foot,  and  the  habit  of 
useful  reading  encouraged.  We  constantly  hear  of 
public-spirited  individuals  ;  of  men  who  are  friendly  to 
the  poor  and  the  working  classes ;  of  liberal-minded 
persons,  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  cultivation  of  intellectual  pursuits.  But  no  one 
has  a  right  to  assume  such  tiUes— to  take  credit  for 
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both  zeal  and  kDow]edge — if  he  has  done  nothing  in 
his  own  ndgfabonrhood  to  found  a  popular  lecture,  w, 
riionld  the  circle  be  too  narrow  for  that,  to  eetablish  a 
reading  dub,  which,  in  many  cases,  will  end  in  a  lec- 
ture. For  gudi  a  club,  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  the 
country  too  small ;  and  I  have  shewn  that  towns  of  a  . 
Tery  moderate  size  may  support  a  lecture.  Aiter  the 
success  of  the  experiments  already  made,  indeed,  it 
seems  little  less  than  shameful  that  there  should  be  any 
emisiderable  town  without  establishments  for  populur 
education.  I  speak  from  the  actual  history  of  some  of 
the  instances  whidi  I  have  dted,  when  I  say  that  one 
man  only  is  wanted  in  each  place  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  plan.  Where  there  is  such  a  man,  and  work- 
men in  sufficient  numbers — ^there  are  all  the  materials 
that  can  be  required.  He  has  but  to  converse  with  a  few 
master-workmen  ;  to  circulate,  in  concert  with  them,  a 
notice  for  a  meeting  ;  or  if  it  be  deemed  better  to  have 
no  meeting,  let  them  ascertun  how  many  will  attend  a 
dass ;  ukd  the  room  may  be  hired  and  the  lecturer  en- 
gaged in  a  month.  The  first  cost  will  be  eadly  de- 
frayed by  a  subscription  among  the  ridi ;  or,  if  that 
fid],  the  collection  of  a  library  will  be  made  by  d^rees 
out  of  the  money  raised  by  the  students,  llie  expense 
of  {Hwiding  apparatus  ought  not  to  deter  any  one  from 
making  the  attempt.  I  have  shewn  how  much  may  be 
done  with  but  litUe  machinery  ;  and  a  skilful  lecturer 
can  give  most  use&l  help  to  private  study,  by  drawings 
and  explanations,  with  hardly  any  experiments  at  all. 
The  fadlities  too  vriU  increase  ;  the  wish  for  sdentific 
education  will  beget  an  ^Bectual  demand,  and  teadiers 
will  present  Uiemselves  to  supply  the  want  Already 
it  would  be  a  safe  adventure  for  a  lecturer  to  eng^e  in, 
where  there  are  great  bodies  of  artisans.  In  any  of 
the  laige  manu&cturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, a  person  duly  qualified  to  teach  the  prindples  of 
vol..  m.  K 
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mechanics  and  chemistty,  and  their  application  to  the 
arts,  would  now  find  it  easy  to  collect  a  lai^  clasa,  will- 
ing and  able  to  remunerate  him  for  his  trouble ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  that,  before  long,  there  will  be  es- 
tablished, in  eadi  of  those  places,  permanent  teachers 
upon  private  speculation. 

But,  great  as  the  dispontion  to  learn  already  is  among 
the  working  classes,  and  certain  as  a  lecture  would  be 
of  attendants  whererer  it  was  once  set  on  foot,  tha«  is 
Btiil  a  necessity  for  the  upper  dasses  coming  forward 
to  assist  in  making  the  firat  step.  Those  seminaries 
are  still  too  new  ;  they  are  too  little  known  among  the 
artisans  generally  Ut  be  thought  of  and  demanded  by 
themselves ;  still  more  difficult  would  it  be  for  them  to 
set  about  ftmning  the  plans  for  themselves.  Even  in 
the  laigest  towns,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
wffl-kmen  should  yet  concert  measures  for  their  own  in- 
struction, although  sufficiently  numerous  to  require  no 
pecuniary  assistance  in  procuring  the  necessary  teadiers. 
The  present,  then,  is  the  moment  for  making  an  effi)rt 
to  propagate  the  system  ;  and  for  giving  that  encour- 
agement which  may  at  once  spread  those  lustitutdons, 
and  render  universally  habitual  the  desire  of  knowledge 
that  already  prevails.  Nor  can  the  means  be  wanting 
among  the  upper  or  even  the  middle  ranks  of  society. 
There  exist  am^e  funds  at  present  applied  to  charitable 
purposes,  which  at  best  are  wasted,  and  more  frequently 
employed  in  doing  harm.  I  speak  not  now  of  tiie  laige 
revenue,  a  million  and  a  half  or  more  from  endowments, 
which  is  almost  altogether  expended  in  a  manner  in- 
jurious to  the  community ;  not  above  a  third  part  be- 
longing to  charities  connected  with  education,  and  oi 
that  third  by  far  the  greatest  portion  going  to  maintain 
poor  children,  which  is  nearly  the  worst  employment  of 
such  fimds ;  while  of  the  remaining  two-thirds,  <nily  a 
very  small  proportion  is  spent  on  perhaps  the  only 
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bwmless  objects  of  common-  charity,  hospitals  for  the 
sick  poor,  or  pFOvinon  for  persons  mined  by  grievous 
and  sudden  calunities.  But  I  allude  to  the  lai^  sums 
yearly  collected  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  support 
diaritable  institutions ;  and,  though  given  from  the  best 
of  motives,  yet  applied  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  the 
poor  almoat  as  certainly  as  the  parish  rates  themsdves. . 
These  funds  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  con- 
tributors ;  and  to  them  I  would  fun  address  most  re- 
spectfully a  few  words. 

Every  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  subscribe 
for  the  suppOTt  of  what  are  commonly  called  charities, 
should  aak  himself  this  question.  "  However  humane 
the  motive^  am  I  doing  any  real  good  by  so  expending 
my  money  ?  or  am  I  not  doing  more  harm  than  good  ?" 
In  eidi^  case,  indeed,  harm  is  done ;  because,  even  if 
the  money  so  appHed  should  do  no  mischief,  yet,  if  it 
did  no  good,  harm  would  be  done  by  the  waste.  But 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  question,  he  must 
reflect,  that  no  proposition  is  more  undeniably  true  than 
this,  that  the  existence  of  a  known  and  r^pular  provi- 
don  for  the  poor,  whether  in  the  ordinary  form  of  pen- 
sions, doles,  gratuities,  clothing,  firing,  &c.  or  in  the 
shape  of  maintenance  for  poor  children,  in  whole,  or 
only  in  part,  as  clothing,  has  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  bring  forward  not  only  as  many  objects  as  the  pro- 
vision will  maintun,  but  a  &r  greater  number.  The 
inunediate  consequence  of  such  provisions  is  to  promote 
idleness  and  poverty  beyond  what  the  funds  can  re- 
lieve :  the  continued  and  known  existence  of  the  pro- 
visions trains  up  a  race  of  paupers  ;  and  a  provi^on  for 
diildrCT,  espedally,  promotes  improvident  marriages, 
and  increases  the  population  by  the  addition  of  paupers. 
It  is  therefore  a  sacred  duty  which  every  one  owes  to 
the  community,  to  refrain  from  giving  contributions  to 
b^n  such  funds ;  and  if  he  has  already  become  a  yearly 
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contributor,  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  withdraw  his  as- 
sist&nce,  unless  one  condition  is  complied  with,  namely, 
that  no  new  olijects  shall  be  taken  into  the  establish- 
ment, but  that  those  only  who  at  present  belong  to  it 
shall  be  maintuned  ;  so  that  the  mischief  may  be  ter- 
minated within  a  limited  time,  and  nothing  unfair  or 
harsh  done  towards  those  who  had  previously  depended 
on  its  funds.  I  remember  the  time  when  money  given 
to  b^gars  was  supposed  to  be  w^  bestowed — a  notion 
now  exploded  ;  yet  even  this  exercise  of  benevolence  is 
less  mischievous  than  the  support  of  r^ular  establish- 
ments for  the  increase  of  paupers.* 

The  wise  and  considerate  manner  of  proceeding 
whidi  I  venture  to  recommend,  would  speedily  place  at 
the  disposal  of  charitable  and  enlightened  individuals 
ample  funds  for  supporting  works  of  real,  because  of 
most  useful  charity.  Let  any  one  cast  his  eye  over  the 
Reports  of  the  Education  G>mmittee  and  Charity  Com- 
missioners, and  he  may  form  some  idea  of  the  large 
funds  now  profusely  squandered  under  the  influence  of 
mistaken  benevolence.  Of  the  muiy  examples  that 
might  be  given,  let  one  suffice ;  its  history  is  in  the 
Report  of  1816.  The  income  was  above  L.2000,  of 
which  L.1500  arose  from  yearly  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations. This  laige  fund  dothed  ]0l  hoys,  and  main- 
tained 65  girls  ;  but  the  expense  of  boarding  and  cloth- 
ing the  girls  was  of  course  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
it,  perhaps  L.1200.  Much  abuse  appeared  to  have 
crept  into  the  management,  in  consequence  of  trades- 
men acting  as  trustees,  and  voting  on  the  orders  to 
themsdves,  and  on  the  payment  of  their  oiro  accounts. 
It  was  deemed  right  to  dieck  this ;  and  a  rule  was 
adopted,  at  a  meeting  of  trustees,  to  prevent  so  scan- 
dalous a  practice  for  the  future.     It  was,  however,  re- 

*  Letter  to  Sir  8.  Rnnilly,  18)8. 
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jected  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  for  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  tradesmen  bad  made  a  canvaes,  and  ob- 
tained the  attendance  of  friends.  Nay,  a  most  learned 
and  humane  judge,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees,  having 
afterwardsproposedaresoIutioDmerely  to  forbid  any  trus- 
tee or  Bul»criber  votiug  on  matters  in  which  he  was  per- 
sonslly  interested,  it  '  was  rejected  instantly,  and  there- 
fore not  recorded  on  the  minutes ;'  whereupon  bis  lord- 
ship abstained  from  attending  any  future  meeting,  and, 
I  tmst,  from  ever  contributing  to  the  fund.  Tbia  is 
one  instance  only  of  thousands,  where  the  money  col- 
lected from  well-disposed  persms,  who  take  no  further 
ehaige  of  a  charity  than  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  is 
wasted  by  the  jobbing  of  too  active  and  interested  ma- 
nagers. But  suppose  there  has  been  no  direct  abuse, 
and  that  all  the  income  had  been  honestly  and  care- 
fiilly  employed  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  esta- 
blidiment,  by  far  the  greater  put  of  it  would  have  been 
hurtfiilly  bestowed.  Instead  of  dotbing  lOl  boys,  and 
maintaining  65  girls,  at  the  rate  of  L.200b  a-year,  the 
fixedincome  alone  of  L.500  might  have  educated  a  thou- 
sand children,  and  lef^  L.  1 500  a-year  free  for  establishing 
odier  schools,  if  wanted  :  and  as  two  others  of  the  same 
axe  would  in  all  probability  have  more  than  sufliced 
to  supply  the  defect  of  education  which  appears  by  the 
report  of  the  West  London  Lancaster  Association  to 
exist  in  that  distiict,  a  fund  would  have  remained  suf- 
0dent  to  support  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
700  or  800  mechanics.  Thus,  the  same  money  which 
now  not  uselessly,  but  perniciously  bestowed,  might,  by 
a  littie  care,  and  a  due  portion  of  steadiness  in  resist- 
ing the  interested  clamours  of  persons  who  subscribe 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  to  their  own  profit,  be 
made  the  means  of  at  once  educating  all  the  children 
in  the  worst  district  of  London,  and  of  planting  there 
the  light  of  science  among  the  most  useful  and  indusr 
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trious  class  of  the  commuiiity.  Now,  within  the  same 
district,  or  applicable  to  it,  there  are  probably  other 
charitable  funds,  arising  from  voluntary  contributioD,  to 
five  or  six  tiimes  the  amount  of  this  angje  charity,  and 
it  is  most  likely  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  benevo- 
lent individuals  who  suj^rt  it  but  contributes  to  one 
or  more  charitira  besides.  How  important,  then,  does 
it  become  for  each  man  carefidly  to  recomdder  die  use 
he  is  making,  or  suffering  others  to  make^  of  that 
money  which  his  humanity  has  set  a  part  for  the  relief  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition ;  and  how  serious  a  duty  is  it  to  take  care  that 
what  originates  in  the  most  praiseworthy  motives  should 
also  end  in  results  really  beneficial  to  the  object  of  his 
bounty ! 

I  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dose 
these  observations  by  combating  objections  to  the  difi\i- 
sion  of  science  among  the  working  dasses,  arising  from 
oon^derations  of  a  political  nature.  Happily  the  time 
is  past  and  gone  when  bigots  could  persuade  mankind 
tiiat  the  lights  of  philosophy  were  to  be  extinguished 
as  dangerous  to  reli^on  ;  and  when  tyrants  could  pro- 
scribe the  instructors  of  the  people  as  enemies  to  their 
power.  It  is  preposterous  to  ima^e  that  the  enluge- 
ment  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  r^ulate 
the  universe,  can  dispose  to  unbehef.  It  may  be  a  cure 
for  superstition — ^for  intolerance  it  will  be  the  most  cer- 
tain cure  ;  but  a  pure  and  true  religion  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  greatest  expansion  which  the  understuid- 
ing  can  receive  by  the  study  either  of  matter  or  of 
mind.  The  more  widely  sdence  is  difiiised,  the  better 
will  the  Author  of  all  things  be  known,  and  the  less 
will  the  people  be  "  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  sldght  of 
men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  decdve."     To  tynuits,  indeed,  and  bad  rulers,  the 
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progrefls  of  knoi^edge  among  tiie  mass  of  mankiiHl  is  a 
jtut  <Aject  of  terror  :  -it  is  fatal  to  tliem  uid  their  de- 
agns  ;  they  know  this  by  unerring  instinct,  and  un- 
ceasingly they  dread  the  lif^t.  But  they  will  find  it 
more  easy  to  curse  than  to  extinguish.  It  is  spreading 
in  sjate  of  them,  eveo  in  those  oountries  where  arln- 
trary  power  deems  itsetf  most  secure  ;  and  in  En^nd, 
any  ottonpt  to  che^  ite  progress  would  only  bring 
about  the  sudden  deatnustim  of  him  who  should  be  in- 
sane enough  to  make  it 

To  the  IJ-gper  Oasses  of  society,  then,  I  wmild  say, 
that  the  question  no  l(mger  is,  whether  or  not  the  peo^ 
shall  be  instructed — ^for  that  has  been  determined  long 
ago,  and  the  dednonis  irrevernble — but  whether  they 
shdl  be  well  or  ill  taught — ^half  informed  or  as  tho- 
roughly as  their  circumstances  permit  and  their  wants 
require.  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity becoming  too  aecomplished  for  ihar  superion. 
Well  educated,  and  even  well  versed  in  the  most  ele- 
vated sdences,  they  assuredly  may  become  ;  and  the 
worst  consequences  tiiat  ctm  follow  to  ihdr  superiors 
will  be,  that  to  deserve  being  called  their  betters,  they 
too  must  devote  themselves  more  to  the  pursuit  of  solid 
and  refined  learning;  the  present  pubhc  seminaries 
must  be  enlai^ed  ;  and  some  of  the  greater  dties  of  the 
kingdom,  especially  the  metropolis,  must  not  be  left 
destitute  of  the  r^ular  means  within  themselves  of 
scientific  education. 

To  the.  Working  Classes  I  would  say,  that  this  is  the 
time  when  by  a  great  efibrt  they  may  secure  for  ever 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  knowledge.  Never  was  the 
disposition  more  universal  among  the  rich  to  lend  the 
requisite  asdstance  for  setting  in  motion  the  great  en- 
pnea  of  instruction  ;  but  the  people  must  come  forward 
to  pn^t  by  the  opportimity  thus  afforded,  and  they 
must  themselves  continue  the  movement  once  begun. 
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Those  who  have  already  started  in  tbe  pursuit  of  sdeuce, 
and  tasted  its  sweets,  require  no  exhortation  to  perse- 
vere ;  but  if  these  pages  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  at  an  hour  for  the  first  time  stolen  from  bis 
needful  rest  after  his  day's  vark  is  done,  I  ask  of  him 
to  reward  me  (who  have  written  them  for  his  benefit  at 
the  like  hoiui)  by  saving  threepence  during  the  next 
fortnight,  buying  with  it  Franklin's  Life,  and  reading 
the  first  page.  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  read  the  rest ; 
I  am  almost  quite  sure  he  will  resolve  to  spend  his  spare 
time  and  money,  in  gaining  those  kinds  of  knowledge 
whidi  from  a  printer's  boy  made  that  great  man  tbe 
first  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  his 
age.  Few  are  fitted  by  nature  to  go  as  far  as  he  did, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lead  so  perfectly  abstemious 
a  life,  and  to  be  so  rigidly  saving  of  every  instant  of 
time.  But  all  may  go  a  good  way  after  him,  both  in 
temperance,  industry,  and  knowledge,  and  no  one  can 
tdl  before  he  tries  how  near  he  may  be  able  to  approach 
him. 
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I  AH  sure  there  never  were  thsoks  worse  earned,  or, 
]  may  say,  more  super6uoiuly  bestowed,  thaD  those 
which  your  most  worthy  preddent  and  my  respected 
liiend,  Mr  Heywood,  has  just  been  pleased  to  return 
to  me  for  coming  here  this  evening ;  when  I  ou^K 
really  to  render  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  very  high 
gratification  I  have  received  mnce  I  came  within  these 
walls.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  taken  an 
active,  a  very  humble  part  certainly,  but  still  a  warm 
intoest  in  the  establishment  of  Institutions  of  this  and 
a  similar  description, — for  this  differsfrom  many,  in  some 
respects  exceeds  them,  in  others  perh^  falls  short, — 
and  I  do  assure  you  that  in  some  particulars  this  very 
greatly,  or  I  will  say  considerably,  for  one  ought  not 
to  exaggerate  at  all  evoi  upon  occasicms  like  the  pre- 
sent of  mutual  congratulation,  but  I  will  say  it  very 
cfNoMderably  exceeds  any  other  in  the  country,  and  I 
believe  I  know  the  whole  of  them  which  have  beoi 
created  from  the  year  1824,  when  they  were  first  esta- 
Uidied  in  En^and,  down  to  the  presoit  time.  I  think 
that  in  many  imp(Miant  particulars  this  Instituticm  does 
v-ery  considerably  excel  any  other  with  wiiich  I  am  ac- 
quainted,  and  tlierefore  I  may  vmture  to  say,  any  now 
oBtaMished.     In  the  firat  place,  it  has  a  greater  nunUi^ 
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of  constant  subscribers  and  r^ular  attendants  ;  in  the 
next  place,  it  is  ftdly  as  well  lodged  as  any,  and  better 
than  any  other  with  one  exception,  I  mean  the  Insti- 
tution in  London,  of  which  it  does  not  fall  short  in  any 
material  respect.  The  lecture  theatre  is  sotDCwhat  less ; 
but  still,  as  the  present  assembly  shews,  it  is  capable  of 
accommodating  without  inconvenience  avery  large  num- 
ber. From  a  rough  estimate  I  have  made  in  i-Mijing 
my  eye  around  (and  I  dare  say  some  of  these  boys  we 
have  just  heard,  are  better  able  to  make  one  than  I 
am),  I  should  say  that  there  are  not  less  present  than 
from  1100  to  1200  persons  altogether, — I  should  guess, 
from  my  habit  of  seeing  laige  numbers  of  people,  that 
there  are  from  1160  to  1180  persons  present,  and  yet 
nobody  really  feds  any  inconvenience  from  so  lai^  a 
body  of  persons  within  this  space.  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  library ;  but  I  have  run 
my  eye  over  the  catal(^:ue  :  it  seems  well  chosen,  and 
not  inconsiderable  in  extent  and  in  variety.  I  believe 
also  that  there  is  apparatus  for  carrying  on  different 
lectures  with  sdentific  experiments.  But  in  one  par- 
ticular, and  that  a  most  important  one,  it  excels  every 
other  institution,  widi  the  exception  of  that  in  London, 
and  with  that  it  comes  on  a  level, — I  mean  in  the  re- 
gular attendance  of  the  classes  and  schools  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  that  one  shortcoming  which  I  am  about 
to  mention  presently,  the  attendance  of  the  schools  ap- 
pears to  be  excellent,  and  if  the  spedmen  we  have  had 
to-night  may  be  taken,  I  should  say  it  is,  as  r^;ards 
the  youngest  portion  of  the  boys,  undoubtedly  very  su- 
perior in  pcnut  of  proficiency.  Now,  the  arithmetic  is 
most  perfect ;  I  cannot  conceive  an3rthii]g  better  thm 
the  proficiency  of  ^e  boys  generally.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  selected  ;  I  assume  them  to  be 
the  best  in  the  school, — if  they  were  an  average  it 
would  indeed  be  very  marvelous, — but  there  were  two 
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of  those  boys  dian  whom  noDe  could  be  more  ready 
calculators  ;  and  the  bulk  of  them  went  through, 
in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  different  sums  with 
great  ability.  I  may  gath»  tbis  from  my  own  short 
experience  ;  for  of  the  many  sums  t^ere  were  not  above 
two  which  I  did  myself  in  my  own  mind  as  quickly  as 
the  bulk :  and  only  one  which  I  did  as  suddenly  as 
those  two  boys.  They  had  the  benefit  of  the  slates,  it 
is  true ;  but  I  had  greater  experience  and  longer  prac- 
tice. With  the  exertion  of  one  instance,  I  never  knew 
boys  BO  quick, — and  I  compare  them  witii  exhibitions  of 
a  dmilar  natiu%  in  our  centr^  Borough  Road  School, 
and  undoubtedly  there  they  do  these  questions  without 
slates  ;  but  I  don't  say  this  as  a  disparagement ;  for  if 
taught  the  knack,  a  boy  will  learn  just  as  easily  to  do 
them  without  as  with  the  slate,  and  therefore  I  lay 
that  out  of  view.  Doing  sums  as  quickly  as  these  boys 
do  with  the  slate,  implies  as  great  an  effort  of  the  mind, 
and  must  be  done  as  much  by  a  mental  process,  as  if 
the  boys  had  no  slates  in  thdr  hands.  These  boys  cer- 
tainly are  equal  to  those  very  extraordinary  exhibitions, 
which  every  one  has  lately  witnessed  in  the  Loudon 
Borough  Road  School.  Whether  they  have  gone  on 
equally  well  in  geography  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning.  If  the  time  had  permitted,  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  what  pn^ess  they  had  made  in  that 
important  study,  which  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  use- 
fid.  As  to  the  reading  it  was  very  good.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  detected  but  one  error  ;  the  boy  read  "  that 
which"  instead  of  "  that  which  ;"  but  there  was  no  error 
in  pronunciation,  or  anything  that  could  indicate  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  plan  of  reading  by  rote,  or  did 
not  imderstand  what  he  was  reading.  My  great  satis- 
faction is  to  perceive  that  these  boys  are  taught  to  re- 
flect and  reason  to  a  certain  d^;ree  upon  what  they 
pass  over  with  their  eye,  or  on  what  passes  through  the 
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ear  as  another  reads.  That  was  remarkable  in  the  exa- 
mination which  Mr  M'Dougall  made  after  the  boy  bad 
finished  reading  the  page.  There  are  two  systems 
which  ought  always  to  be  set  in  view  in  teachii^ ; 
diunitiDg  the  one,  setting  it  up  as  a  beacon  to  be 
avoided,  and  ]dacing  the  other  before  you  as  a  light  to 
direct  your  course  into  the  harbour  of  knowledge  ;  tJie 
parrot  system  to  be  avoided  as  the  rock,  the  beacon, 
and  the  shoal ;  and  the  intdlectual  system,  the  rea- 
sonable, rational  83rstem,  to  be  steadily  pursued  and 
substituted  for  the  former.  And  tjiere  is  no  greater 
error  committed  than  that  of  those  teachers  who  make 
a  great  display  of  boys'  memories,  exerdaing  that 
fiundty  only,  by  means  of  which  they  may  make  v&nf 
acaHDplished  parrots  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
waste  of  time ;  but  "  quickly  come,  lightly  go ;"  that 
which  they  learn  so  ea^y  they  lose  shcntly,  and  even 
while  they  retain  it,  find  it  of  no  use  whatever ;  for  it 
does  not  imbue  their  mind  or  penetrate  their  fiumlties. 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  shoal  which 
lies  peculiarly  on  the  course  of  teachers  by  the  new,  or 
Lancasterian,  or  Bell,  or  national  system,  called  by 
some  the  British,  and  some  the  Madras  system ;  but 
whether  invented  by  Bell  or  Lancaster  I  stop  not  to 
inquire.  Both  were  very  great  bene&ctors  to  man- 
kind ;  and  which  invented  it,  is  not  very  material  to 
our  present  purpose,  as  neither  is  here  to  take  out  a 
patent ;  but  I  will  call  it  the  New  and  Cheap  systan 
of  instruction  ;  and  I  often  find  that,  as  the  scholus 
learn  very  quickly  by  it,  they  are  apt  to  foif;et  as 
swiftly — ^nay,  that  they  often  learn  merely  by  rote; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  those  at  the  head  of 
sudi  establishments  have  of  late  taken  great  puns,  and 
I  am  glad  to  find  most  successfully,  to  avoid  that  rock . 
Accordingly,  they  who  go  to  the  Borough  Road  School, 
instead  of  learning  by  rote,  learn  by  thoroughly  un- 
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derstanding  tiie  subject ;  they  leam  nothing  for  which 
they  cannot  give  a  reason,  of  which  they  cannot  render 
sn  account,  and  explain  the  foundation  and  principles, 
as  well  as  execute  on  the  spot  and  at  a  calL  The  con- 
sequence of  this  plan  is  a  true  instruction  of  the  right 
sort ;  and  I  mention  with  pleasure,  that  these  Iwya 
appear  to  be  educated  by  Mr  M'Dougall  in  that  conne, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory.  Having 
said  this,  I  shall  trespass  a  little  further  on  your  pa- 
tience ;  and,  in  consequence  of  my  always  dealing  with 
this  subject  as  often  as  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  shall 
offex  a  few  remarks  on  the  shortcoming  in  this  insti- 
tution to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  whidi  I  really 
think  might,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  be  supplied. 
It  is  far  more  profitable,  on  occasionB  like  this,  to  point 
out  defects  than  merits.  This  converts  such  meetings 
into  the  means  of  improvement,  instead  of  mere  cere- 
mtmies  or  exeoses  for  idle  speech-making.  Now,  no- 
thing can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  number  of  your 
members,  nearly  1400  individuals  actually  subscribing 
and  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  a  fund  quite 
sufiBcien  t  to  bear  the  current  expenses  without  inv^dving 
the  institution  in  debt  and  difficulty ;  and  also  to  obtain 
not  only  an  increase  from  time  to  time  in  the  library 
and  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  but  tiie  aid  of 
various  skilfhl  lecturers.  But  the  next  question  that 
arose  with  me  was,  of  course, — to  what  class  of  the 
community  those  1300  or  1400  members  belonged ;  and 
no  doubt  I  was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that, — 
though  nothing  can  be  more  useful  or  more  important 
than  that  those  respectable  classes,  of  which  the  bulk 
of  the  community  conasts,  should  belong  to  such  an 
institution,  and  should  gun  therefrom  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  knowledge  in  letters  and  in  sdenoe,  and 
should  also  reap  the  pleasure  of  sodal  intercourse  of 
the  most  harmless,  nay,  of  the  most  beneficial  charac- 
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ter,  and  tiius  be  kept  out  of  evil  habits,  and  have  their 
intellectual  faculties  whetted,  their  industry  excited, 
and  their  exertions  stimulated,  by  mutual  intercourse 
and  social  study, — though  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  this,  and  though  this  will  in  the  end 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  defect  which  1  am  about  to 
take  notice  of, — I  still  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  if 
^ere  was  an  addition  to, — I  won't  say  a  body  placed 
instead  of,  but  one  added  to — the  1400  members  of 
the  institution,  for  I  would  not  have  one  single  indi- 
vidual less  of  l^hose ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  those,  there 
were  200  or  300  to  begin  with  those  of  another  class,  of 
which  but  a  small  proportion  belongs  at  present  to  this 
institution — 1  mean  artisans  and  common  mechanics 
of  the  ingenious  and  working  classes  of  this  town, — I 
would  not  have  them  displace  any  of  those  who  are 
now  members — there  is  room  enough  for  all, — but  only 
if  they  should  be  added  to  those  superior  classes  which 
now  belong  to  the  institution,  I  am  sure  that  the  im- 
provement would  be  prodigious.  I  hold  it  to  be  per- 
fectly certain,  that  it  is  the  common  interest  of  both 
masters  and  men,  of  both  you  and  me, — of  you  who  be- 
long to  the  higher  industrious  class  to  whidi  I  belong, 
and  not  to  that  of  common  artisans,  every  one  of  whom 
may  in  this  country,  by  knowledge  and  dciU,  rise  to  the 
situations  which  we  are  in,  who  are  in  the  same  country 
with  them,  andrunningthe  same raceof  competition,  each 
in  our  several  branches,  and  onlyfor  the  present  removed 
a  little  in  drcumstanoes  into  an  easier  station  than  theirs, 
they  being  as  capable  of  obtiuning  that  station  them- 
selves,— 'I  say  nothing  can  be  more  important  for  them 
and  for  us,  than  that  they  should  learn  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  learned,  and  are  still  learning  and  extend- 
ing. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  impressed 
upon  their  minds  and  yours  ;  it  is  a  lesson  which  ought 

never  to  be  erased  from  their  recollection    I  have  been 
s 
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told— jind  in  saying  this,  I  seek  to  pay  no  compliment  to 
Manchester  because  I  happen  to  be  in  it — for  I  would 
rather  gpeak  truths  nnpalatable  than  pleasing  phrases. 
things  fine  to  hear  but  useless  to  know — ^but  I  hear, 
and  I  indeed  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  in 
Manchester  the  artisans,  the  mechanics,  tliough  as  ho- 
nest men,  of  as  independent  habits,  of  as  excellent  un- 
derstanding, of  as  great  industry,  and  in  their  own  arts 
of  as  consummate  skill,  as  any  human  beings  in  any 
manufacturing  town,  or  in  any  otb^  place,  be  that  place 
what  or  where  it  may — yet  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
dently  penetrated  and  imbued  in  their  minde,  dispod- 
tions,  and  tastes,  with  the  love  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  usefid  learning,  to  seek  opportunities  of  learning 
tlie  prindples  even  of  those  arts  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. There  are,  doubtless,  exceptions;  great  and 
creditable  exceptions  this  institution  itself  affords ;  but 
they  are  few  in  niunber  compared  with  the  great  bulk 
of  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  skill  which  exists  in 
Manchester  ;  the  others  do  not  flock  to  thin  Hall,  when 
its  doors  are  open  to  receive  them  all ;  when,  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  they  might  reap  the  benefits  of  it,  and 
obtun  the  delights  and  the  advantages  of  instruction 
and  of  social  intercourse  within  its  walls.  And  when  I 
say  the  advantages  of  instruction,  I  am  speaking  a  plain 
practical  proposition.  I  am  not  merely  talking  of  the 
accomplishment  of  learning  and  its  pleasures,  great 
though  they  be,  but  of  the  positive  utility  of  it,  to  each 
of  them  in  his  own  separate  case.  Who,  for  instance, 
can  doubt  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  a  com- 
mon mechanic,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tools  and 
engines,  at  one  of  those  magnificent  establishments  with 
whidb,  at  my  last  visit  here,  I  was  so  delighted,  through 
the  kindness  of  their  excellent  owners — who  can  doubt 
that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  workmen 
there,  and  still  more  to  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
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factiHe  9i  stemm-'engiDCfl^  sad  Ttriont  odiei  uacAd  and 
ennplieated  machiBery,  in  tins  town — who  eaa  doubt 
that  it  would  be  of  tbe  ntmoitjKitsible  practical  uae  to 
th«n  in  their  sereral  tradei,  to  know  &e  |«indple«  upra 
whi^  those  eDfi^es  an  ooDBtructed,  by  heeoaang  ac- 
qwuiited  with  so  mudt  chemistry,  for  example,  as  may 
teach  them  tte  nature  and  properties  of  steam,  of  re^- 
gepadon  and  expansion,  c£  the  manner  in  whidi  heat 
works  and  cold  iterates,  and  learning  as  mndt  medumi- 
eal  sdenee  as  may  explain  tiie  gronnds  of  the  various 
mechanical  contrivances  which  that  engine  exhibits  ?  I 
say  it  is  of  positive  use  and  actual  profit  to  them  to 
know  these  things.  At  present  they  put  up  the  cylin- 
der, they  fit  the  {nston  isto  its  place,  and  adjust  that 
exquisite  eoutrivaBce  of  Watt,  the  parallel  motion ;  bat 
th^  do  these  tilings  mechanically,  by  rote,  and  accord- 
ing to  t^e  parrot  system,  which  X  have  lately  said  a 
word  about  in  reference  to  boys.  The  boys  here,  in- 
deed, can  tell  the  steps  by  which  they  arrive  at  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  given  them,  and  upon  ^t  page 
of  reading  they  could  give  yon  reasons  and  tUustrations 
connected  with  the  various  puts  which  fiHined  die  pas- 
sage which  their  young  neighbour  and  £riend  read.  But 
these  mechanics  know  that  the  rod  cannot  woric  sweeA 
and  smooth  in  the  cylinder  unless  perfect  perpeodiea- 
larity  be  ^ways  preserved,  and  that  this  perpendicu- 
larity is  gained  and  kept  by  means  of  a  certun  oora- 
binatien  of  iron  rods  and  hinges,  which  they  have 
leuned  to  call  the  "  parallel  motion,"  without  even 
knowing  why  it  is  so  called  ;  and  how  it  operates,  azid 
upon  what  principles  that  perpendicularity  is  secured, 
they  have  never  yet  learned ;  and  yet  that  btanch  o£ 
mechiuiics,  though  connected  with  some  refinement  oer- 
taittly,  may  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  student's 
capacity,  with  little  or  no  mathematical  learning.  One 
should  think  they  would  be  all  the  better  workmen  if 
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tbey  knew  not  only  that  they  irere  to  gtym^  a  oertaai 
line,  but  why  tbey  were  to  do'  so  ;  that  tbey  were  not 
miy  not  to  deviate  to  the  one'hand  or  to  tiie  e(b«r^  btft 
wby  tliere  would  be  danger  it  they  £d.  At  iH  erents. 
I  Bay,  these  tlmigs  sM  rety  just  dbjecta  of  eurioaity,  , 
and  that  iBen  might  Batnrally  ted  destroiiB  to*  Imow 
about  the  thiags  whidi  they  are  ev&rj  da^  practising. 
Just  in  the  saroe  way  they  mig^  naitrraUy  desirs  to 
know  why,  upon  a  oertain  jet  ^  water  bei^  acimitted 
into  the  eylindtf,  down  eoine»the  piston ;  how  it  hap- 
pens tint  a  Tacuam  makes  it  descend,  and  how  die 
steam  pressure  from  above  accelerates  the  descent. 
They  would  snrely  make  it  all  the  better  fee  knowing 
the  priaciples  upon  widch  it  acts.  And  is  it  not  a  na- 
tural object  of  cHfrionty  to  latai  whose  whole  lives  ue 
passed  in  causing  tins  operation,  to  inquire  upon  what 
principles  of  sraenoe  it  is  that  it  was  inveiited  by  oat 
of  the  most  ^ofixitidly  sciestiflo  men  that  ever  lived 
to  adorn  tlHS>  oountvy?  I  should  ^link  that  mch  in- 
flirmatSoB  twAiId  be  a  j^easuit  rdastation  to  the  mind 
in  the  intervals  of  labour.  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
a  dyer  wmiM  fifid  himself  more  annfertable  if  he 
atadied  a  little  oC  the  nature  of  mordants-^if  he  knew 
why  dyed  doth  in  certain  ease»  took  the  colour,  and 
in  other  eases  rejected  it — 'if  he  knew,  for  example, 
vpm  what  princij^es  that  ingenious  invention  of  scar- 
let dyet  operated,  whidi  was  imported  into  this  conn- 
try  by  my  friend  Mr  Thompson,  who  obtained  a  pa- 
toit  for  it,  the  invention  of  an  able  Frendi  chemist  ? 
Bat  it  is  very  odd,  the  operative  dyer  goes  on  dyeing 
aU  hh  ^, — ^making  his  arms  light  Uue  and  his  doths 
dark  blue,  without  knowing,  any  more  than  the  hog 
that  feeds  in  the  troi^h  by  his  side,  die  prindples  upon 
which  his  ingenious  and  nseftd  art  is  founded.  I  might 
ran  through  a  variety  of  instuices  of  the  hke  sort.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  person  tries  to  make  i^tical 
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infitnimeDts,  even  an  apprentice,  who  does  not  know 
something  of  optics ;  and  yet  I  should  be  apt  to  say 
that  those  who  do  not  come  here  do  not  know  much 
mare  than  enables  them  to  grind  glasses  into  the  con- 
vex or  plano-convex  shape  that  the  instrument  in  hand 
may  happen  to  require.  But  would  it  not  be  much  bet- 
ter if  they  knew  the  laws  which  r^ulate  the  dispermon 
as  well  as  the  refraction  of  light — (of  refraction,  perhaps, 
they  do  know  a  little) — of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
making  of  achromatic  glasses,  so  called  because  they 
give  no  colour ;  of  the  way  in  whidi  crown  and  Bint 
glasses  being  of  several  dispersive  powers,  the  action  of 
the  one  corrects  that  of  the  other?  And  if  they  also 
rose  a  littie  higher  in  their  views,  there  would  be  no 
harm  done— if  they  ascended  so  as  to  discover  that  the 
most  perfect  of  all  optical  instruments,  the  eye,  is  form- 
ed pret^ly  upon  the  same  principle  on  whi<^  Mr  Dol- 
lond  formed  his  first  achromatic  glasses,  and  upon  whidi 
Dr  Blair  afterwards  suggested  an  improvement,  which, 
I  believe,  has  never  yet  been  much  used  in  practice.  It 
would  be  a  solace  to  him,  it  would  strengthen  his  reli- 
pous  belief  it  would  make  him  a  better  and  a  happier, 
as  well  as  a  wiser  man,  if  he  soared  a  little  into  those 
re^ons  of  purer  science  where  happily  neither  doubt 
can  doud,  nor  paanon  ruffle  our  serene  path.  These 
things  are  all  so  obvious  that  one  really  ought  to  apo- 
Icf^  for  reminding  you  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  you,  it 
is  rather  others  who  are  not  here,  that  I  would  remind 
through  you  of  these  tilings.  They  know  that  I  can 
have  no  interest  but  thdr  good,  in  wishing  them  to  con- 
sider what  pure  and  elevated  pleasiue  might  be  enjoy- 
ed by  them,  if  they  would  come  and  drink  at  tiiefoun- 
tun  of  sdence  open  to  every  one  here,  and  seek  instruc- 
tion under  its  greatest  masters.  When  I  say  that  such 
knowledge  is  of  practical  use,  I  might  go  a  step  further. 
Those  men  who  axe  daily  employed  in  handling  tools, 
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working  amongst  the  very  elements  of  mechanical  science, 
or  always  using  mixtures  of  chemical  drugs  in  a  me- 
ffaanical  way  (I  here  use  the  word  "  mechanical"  in  its 
had  sense, — meaning  without  knowledge,  by  rote) — 
those  who,  making  and  using  pulleys,  see  tiiat  one  pul- 
ley being  fixed  ^yes  no  increase  of  power,  but  only 
dianges  the  direction  of  the  force,  while  another  iinfixed 
pulley  greatly  multiplies  the  power ;  but  who  only  see 
and  don't  know  why  it  is  so,  and  have  th^  informaticm 
only  by  rote, — those  men  are  amongst  the  very  persons 
whose  utuation  is  the  best  adapted  in  the  whole  world 
for  actually  making  discoveries  and  inventing  improve- 
menta  They  are  in  the  way  of  good  luck  ;  for  thereis 
greatluckin  even  sdentific  discoveries,  and  there  is  more 
in  mechanical  inventions ;  and  these  men  are  always  in 
the  way  of  it.  They  are  continually  unng  agents  ap- 
pUed  to  practical  purposes ;  and  they  have  opportuni- 
ties of  striking  out  new  ideas  which,  for  aught  they 
know,  may  lead  to  the  discoveries  of  the  philosopher, 
or  the  improvements  and  inventions  t^the  mechanician. 
What  did  Mr  Watt  do  more? — thafman  to  whom  we 
owe  the  greatest  revolution,  morally  speaking,  of  mo- 
dem times, — 'I  mean  that  which  subdued  steam  to  the 
use  of  man,  by  his  improvements  upon  the  old  engines 
of  Worcester  and  Newcomen.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  undCTvalue  the  great  step  of  the  vacuum,  made  by 
Newcomen  ;  but  all  was  in  vain  for  practical  us^  till 
the  discoveries  of  Watt  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  ma- 
chine. He  is  therefore  the  real  inventor,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  second  father,  of  the  steam  en^ne  ;  audit 
is  to  him  we  owe  all  the  wealth,  the  increased  power, 
and  the  extended  comfort,  which  we  now  have  from  the 
great  en^ne,  which  actually  annihilates  distance  between 
place  and  place,  and,  as  I  yesterday  told  my  friends  at  Li- 
verpool, brings  Manchester,  though  thirty  miles  inland, 
close  to  its  great  seaport  and  outlet,  Liverpool.    Watt 
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hiBpelfwag  iUDfi  di  tjaat  dtaa  «f  workmen  w]mk  I  am 
n9w  Adcixesopg ;  aod  if  he  had  gone  on  mftlcing  ma- 
tj^i^matiwl  ipstruniento  without  er«  atudying  the  prin- 
(dple^fjf  soieneettpoD  wtach  they  areconsti'ucted.he  never 
would  have  achieved  any  one  of  those  qtUndid  inven- 
tifHie  which  gare  nich  celebrity  to  his  oune,  Buch-  for- 
tune tp  bis  £unily  (though  far  from  equal  to  his  prodi- 
^m  deserta),  »ad  swh  an  increase  to  the  power  and  the 
bappineiu  of  nanlcind.  JEie  would  hare  gone  on  to  his 
grftre  worlcing  at  the  rate  of  30s.  or  40s.  a-week,  vrith- 
pnt  ever  baring  rused  hia  own  name,  or  adorned  his 
E^woies,  or  improved  the  condition  of  mankind,  in 
iim  marFellous  manner,  and  to  the  boimdless  extent, 
whifih  he  was  eitabled  to  do,  soMy  by  hia  sdentific 
edueatfOQ  and  philosophic  studies.  Why,  then,  I  place 
Watt  as  a  model  before  all  working  mechanica.  They 
may  not  have  his  genius,  but  they  may  all  have  as  much 
industry  as  he  had,  and  gain  as  much  learning.  It  is 
tb^  own  &ult,  therefor^  if  Uiey  don't  rise  out  of  thdr 
level,  and  obtain  the  chances  of  making  diaooveries 
wliidi  would  secure  them  the  gifts  of  affluence,  and  be- 
stow on  them  a  share  in  the  greatest  glory  at  whtoh 
man  can  arrive,  the  renown  of  extending  the  boundaries 
of  science  and  art.  Totally  independent  of  that,  they 
might  be  much  happier  men,  much  more  useful  men, 
and  much  more  profitable  workmen,  both  for  themsdvee 
and  others.  And,  after  all,  what  sacrifice  would  they 
make  for  it  ?  Why,  men  receiving  30s.,  35s.,  ot  408.  a- 
week,  would  have  to  sacrifice  how  much  ?  Not  6d.  a- 
week,  for  the  subscription  is  only  208.  a-year,  to  obtwn 
all  the  benefits,  and  reap  all  the  enjoyments,  of  this  ex- 
cellent Institutien.  Suppoee  it  were  even  26s.  a-year, 
or  6d.  a-week,  why  it  is  only  that  they  should  consume 
so  mudi  less  beer  or  meat,  and  the  diminution  is  so  litUe 
in  amount,  that  they  would  hardly  feel  at  the  week's  end 
that  they  had  made  the  sacrifice.     I  know  they  ought 
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t>  do  a  great  deal  more  than  t^ ;  aod  untefls  tfacy 
do  it,  I  alio  knmv  they  can  never  be  the  happy  mm 
nAidi  their  talents  and  dcill,  and  the  proqierous  and 
flomidiing  MtBatkm  of  this  great  dty,  entitle  them  to 
be.  If  they,  vvith  large  wages,  have  sot  learned  aa- 
ether  ksson,  beside  saving  silence  a-week  fen*  learn- 
ing, tiiey  have  but  kamed  half  tbetr  duliee.  They 
eoght  to  do  as  we  lawyers,  physicians,  aod  others  have 
always  to  do  ;  they  oi^ht  to  lay  by  for  a  bad  day.  I 
know  that  this  is  not  a  very  pi^ular  doctiine  ;  but  if 
they  do  not  bear  it  and  practise  it,  they  won't  be  very 
respectable  mem.  £very  man  is  bound  to  do  so  as  a 
bare  act  of  justice  to  himself^  and  to  make  him  an  in- 
pendcnt  man,  withoirt  which  he  does  not  desarve  to  be 
called  a  man  at  sU,  much  less  the  cttiEen  of  a  free  state. 
He  oi^fat  to  ItxA.  to  himself  and  his  savings,  and  not 
trust  to  that  most  odious,  mean,  and  des^acable  of  re- 
Muroes,  the  pariA  &]id,  in  case  of  a  had  day.  Suj^Mse 
^ea  I  was  at  the  bar,  t(nling  my  way  up,  as  you  are 
doing  now,  to  independence,  that  I  had  lived  up  to 
every  EulMng  t£  my  income,  u  these  men  spend  their 
40s.  a-weei, — I  speak  of  some  of  them  only  who 
spend  tiie  whole  of  the  40s.  they  earn  every  week,  and 
never  have  any  thmg  in  case  of  a  &U  of  wages,  or  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  employment,  or  racknesa, — if  I,  or 
those  whom  I  used  to  associate  with  at  the  bar,  had 
done  that, — ^en  there  comes  a  broken  limb  or  a 
bad  season  for  business,  when  people  are  wiser  than  they 
generally  are,  uid  therefore  don't  go  to  law— or  whan 
they  are  poorer,  and  cannot  afitnd  that  very  expensiTe 
luxury,— ^upponng  a  person  is  ill  for  six  moDths ; 
what  is  he  to  do?  AH  mm  of  bunness  know  that  it  is 
their  hounden  duty  to  lay  by  for  such  accidents,  from 
which  the  ablest,  best,  and  strongest  men  are  not  at 
all  exempt.  And  why  should  these  workmen  not  do 
the  same  thing  ?  But  I  have  been  drawn  from  my  course 
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by  this  importantsubject.  From  the  nature  of  tliisplaoe, 
one  is  apt  to  get  lecturing  a  little,  and  I  was  lectutii^ 
upon  the  propriety  of  laying  by  only  4d.  or  dd.  a-week, 
for  the  purpose  of  poBsesEdng  tiie  benefits  of  this  admir- 
able, useful,  and  most  gratifying  institution.  I  can  con- 
ceive people  having  some  excuse  eLsewhere  for  not  com- 
ing to  lectures  and  enjoying  them  ;  but  when  I  hear  so 
admirable  a  report  as  was  made  to-night  by  your  wordiy 
and  able  secretary,  when  it  appears  thatyouhavenotonly 
those  able  men  by  whose  advice  the  workmen  flocking 
hither  might  benefit,  but  when  you  have  such  lecturers  as 
those  whose  names  we  have  heard  to-night, — when,  above 
all,  there  is  in  this  very  town,  at  this  moment,  happily 
preserved  to  us, — and  I  hope  to  God  he  long  may  be^ 
— the. very  greatest  chemical  philosopher  of  the  present 
day,— known  all  over  Europe  and  all  over  the  world, — 
I  mean  Dr  Dalton, — ^why,  what  a  proof  is  here  how 
people  n^lect  things  within  that  power,  and  which 
they  would  be  grasping  at  and  panting  after,  if  they 
were  but  removed  beyond  their  readi !  I  met  an  old 
and  worthy  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
learning  also,  your  townsman,  Dr  Henry,  to-day.  We 
were  feUow-coUegians,  and  learned  chemistry  together, 
— though  God  wot  he  learned  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  did ;  and  we  both  agreed,  while  convermig  at  Mr 
Heywood's,  that  nothing  had  fj^ven  each  of  us  so  much 
pleasure  (both  had  often  thought  of  the  same  thin^ 
and  we  communicated  our  sentiments  upon  meeting), 
as  the  happy  circumstance  of  having  lived  in  time  to 
attend  the  course  of  lectures  given  by  the  greatest  im- 
prover of  chemistry  in  his  day,  I  mean  Dr  Black,  the 
discoverer  of  latent  heat,  of  fixed  air,  of  the  nature  of 
the  mild  and  the  caustic  earths,  as  connected  with  that 
ur's  absorption,  and  who  may  literally  be  said  to  be  the 
father  of  modern  pneumatic  chemistry.  We  had  the 
happiness  of  drinkiug  in  our  knowledge  of  chemistry 
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at  that  pure  and  exalted  source,  by  attending  the  last 
lectures  of  that  great  man.  Now,  stippose  anybody 
had  told  us  when  we  got  to  Edinbui^h  (I  lived  there, 
bnt  Dr  Henry  came  from  a  distance),  "  Oh,  you  are  a 
year  too  late.  If  you  had  only  come  the  year  befcn^ 
you  would  have  been  in  time  to  hear  the  last  course  of 
lectures  impressiTely  and  gracefully  delivered,  by  that 
great  man.  We  should  have  wrung  our  hands  uid 
declared  that  we  could  not  tell  that ;  that  we  did  not 
know  he  was  so  old  ;  that  we  would  have  given  up  any 
engagement,  made  any  sacrifice,  to  have  heard  him. 
But  suppose  that  we  had  lived  in  the  same  town  to  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  had  never  thought  of  going  to  Dr 
Black ;  suppose  that  he  tn  the  course  of  nature  had 
pud  its  debt  and  died,  and  that  we  bad  then  read  the 
life  of  Dr  Black,  as  the  great  ornament  of  the  city  of 
Edinboi^h,  as  the  most  illustrious  chemical  philosopher 
of  his  day,  as  the  founder  of  the  new  system  of  chemis- 
try, as  a  man  whose  discoveries  had  altered  the  face  of 
the  scientific  world  in  that  great  department  of  know- 
ledge ;  we  should  have  said,  *'  Bless  us,  is  it  possible 
that  we  should  have  lived  ten  or  fifteen  years  here  since 
we  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  and  never  have 
thought  of  going  to  that  man's  class, — ^never  have 
thought  of  paying  our  two  or  three  guineas  for  the  be- 
nefit, nay  the  glory  of  learning  under  that  most  illus- 
trious of  all  chemists  ?"  We  should  certainly  have  been 
extremely  to  blame,  very  much  to  be  pitied,  not  a  littie 
to  be  despised,  for  having  allowed  so  many  years  to 
pass,  with  the  doors  of  the  lecture-room  open  to  us,  and 
yet  never  hearing  this  celebrated  philosophical  teacher. 
There  is  now  Uving  in  this  town,  and,  from  his  love  of 
science,  volunteering  to  ^ve  five  or  six  lectures  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  a  chemical  philosopher  who  has 
made  the  greatest  discovery  since  the  decomposition  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  and  which  in  all  likelihood  will  be 
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the  root  of  fltiU  greater  discoveiies  in  diemical  sdence, 
cnsUing  us,  as  I  firmly  believe,  to  trace  the  connectiiig 
links  in  tliat  chun  whidi  separates  the  menhaninal  from 
die  diMnica]  kingdom  of  science,  and  supplying  that 
long  wanted  deoderatum  of  the  step  which  unites  the 
two, — we  have  that  very  individual  existing,  lectiuing, 
in  this  place ;  and  in  the  course  of  tim&— (distant  may 
the  change  be !)— he  must  cesae  to  lecture  and  to  exist. 
I  don't  brieve  there  will  be  tme  man  who  has  &iled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ot^wtunity  of  hearing  the  lectures 
of  that  eminent  philosopher  and  discoverer,  who  will 
not  then  upbra^  and  despise  himself,  and  ieel  a  kind 
of  remorse  at  the  an  of  omisdon  he  will  have  been 
guilty  of.  Gradona  me !  to  have  lived  in  this  town, 
and  never  gone  to  hear  the  principles  of  chemistry  ex- 
pliuned  by  the  great  discoverer  of  Definite  Proportions ! 
That  is  the  sort  of  feeling  which  a  perscni  mil  exdte 
in  others ;  and,  if  he  is  worthy  of  bang  compsaaionated, 
it  is  the  sortof  feelmg  that  will  arise  in  his  own  breast, 
upon  making  the  humbling  reflection  when  it  is  too  late. 
In  this  matter  I  at  least  wash  my  hands  of  all  blame ; 
and  no  one  will  have  any  ground  for  saying  I  did  not 
give  hun  timely  warning.  Now,  my  observations  are 
addressed  not  merely  to  the  mechanics  -who  don't  oome 
and  learn  these  things,  and  who  might  by  thdr  coming 
extend  our  numbers — (I  call  it  **  our,"  for  we  are  all 
engaged  in  the  same  common  cause) — who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  sndi  predous  opportunities ;  but  I  would 
remind  you  also,  and  others  through  you,  that  those 
tilings  which  I  have  mentioned,  because  they  appear  to 
be  suited  to  the  present  occadtm,  oi^t  to  siidc  deep 
into  the  minds  of  the  eondderate  and  light-thinking 
of  all  daases.  I  am  sure  I  should  do  a  very  useless 
thing,  if  I  were  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  benefits  of 
Education.  They  are  admitted  by  all,  even  by  those 
who  frain^ly  sneered  at  them.     Some  people  tell  us 
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that  "  edttcstiKHi  wtm't  fill  peofHte'i  bdBet,"  and  tnnh 
of  that  sort.  Why.  they  might  jiut  u  well  complain 
Oft  the  baker  or  the  butdier,  becanse  Tvith  thdr  beef  at 
bzead  they  don't  fill  people's  minda.  Bat  every  one 
knows  that  "man  lives  not  by  bread  alone," — that 
knowledge  1^8  to  skill,  that  skiH  leads  to  useful  and 
lucratiTe  occupation,  aiul  that  the  gain  derived  from 
(iHxatire  occnpation  enables  men  to  get  the  staff  of  this 
nwMtal  life,  afier  g^ing  the  staff  of  that  immcatal  life 
wbidi  improves  and  strengthens  his  better  part — his 
mind.  Therefin-e  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  learning 
does  not  fill  people's  bdlies,  as  some  grossly  and  stu- 
pidly say ;  for  it  puts  the  staff  of  common  animal  life 
within  our  readi ;  so  the  bread  and  beef  got  through 
its  means  ultimately  tend  to  support  the  miod,  inas- 
mucfa  as,  without  the  support  of  the  animal  part,  the 
incorporeal  portion  of  our  natui^  would  have  but  a 
small  chance  of  surviving.  But  now,  whatever  im- 
proves men's  minds  tends  to  give  them  sobei-  and  vir- 
tuous hidifts ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  commu- 
nis, dear  I  am  that  virtue  is  assuredly  certain  to  be 
promoted ;  axtd.  I  am  quite  confident  that,  with  the 
knowledge  of  men,  the  rights  of  men — I  mean  their 
indefeasible  rights  of  every  kind,  the  rights  which  they 
have  to  dvil  liberty  and  to  religious  liberty,  the  great- 
est of  earthly  and  sodal  blessings, — are  sure  to  be  in- 
finitely promoted  ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  more  certain 
DMKle  of  reformii^  a  country,  any  better  way  of  redres- 
nng  her  grievances,  than  giving  edneation  to  her  people. 
I  know  that  I  am  now  addressing  mysdf  to  those  who 
bold  various  opinions  on  these  mattes,  to  some  who 
dilfer  Ixom  me  in  o]anion.  I  have  my  own  <^nions ; 
they  hare  theirs ;  I  shall  certainly  not  ^ve  up  mine ; 
they  may  keep  thdrs ;  perhaps  they  may  come  round  in 
time  to  mine ;  unless  I  am  fevoured  with  some  new  light 
I  assuredly  won't  go  to  them  ;  but  I  say  that  all  poli- 
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tical,  or,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  politics,  all  socisl 
reforms,  are  never  so  sure  to  be  obtained,  and  never  so 
safely  obtained,  as  when  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  are  in  vc^ue,  and  bear  a  high  price,  with  whom 
they  are  in  great  estimation  and  much  pursuit, — as 
when  that  people  is  well  educated  ;  because  the  better 
educated  a  people  are  in  all  their  branches,  so  much  the 
more  tranquil,  peaceful,  and  orderly,  in  their  political 
conduct  will  they  be.  But  I  am  not  one  of  t^ose  who 
preach  in  favour  of  people  being  contented  when  they 
ought  not  to  be  contented.  When  they  have  grievances 
they  ought  to  be  discontented,  and  their  discontent 
ought  to  boil  as  high  a«  the  law  will  allow, — not  to 
explosive  heat  (to  speak  the  language  of  the  engineer), 
but  higher  than  temperate  heat,  in  order  to  make  their 
grievances  attended  to,  and  so  get  them  redressed. 
That  is  my  doctrine.  And  when  not  redressed,  the 
heat  should  increase,  but  always  keeping  under  the  re- 
gulation of  the  governor,  if  I  may  so  epeidc — always 
under  the  control  of  the  law,  which  is  the  governor, — 
and  the  governor  being  affected  in  the  engine,  as  you 
know,  by  the  heat  below,  even  so  the  law  is  apt  to  be 
afiticted  and  made  to  give  way  and  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  just  demands  acting  upon  it ;  and  as  the  heat  in 
the  en^ne,  acting  through  the  steam  ou  the  governor, 
communicates  to  it  a  centrifugal  force,  which  agun, 
when  much  augmented,  compresses  the  vapoiu-  below, 
so  by  the  moral  law  does  the  governor  affect  the  peo- 
ple, while  he  is  in  bis  turn  very  much  affected  by  the 
people.  Therefore,  when  I  preach  up  contentment,  it 
is  only  where  the  people  ought  to  be  contented,  by  being 
ruled  as  cheap  as  posuble,  and  as  well  as  posrible  ;  but 
this  I  always  shall  hold,  that  their  discontent  should 
never  exceed  the  bounds  allowed  by  law.  They  should 
be  firm,  persevering,  temperate,  for  their  own  sakee 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  should  go  on 
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towards  thar  own  purpose,  ndthra*  looking  to  the  right, 
neither  to  the  left,  tiU  that  le^timate  purpose  be  ac- 
complished. But  the  more  knowing  they  are,  the 
more  peaceable  they  will  be ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the 
more  clear-sighted  they  are  upon  the  subject  (^  their 
rights,  the  more  steadily  will  they  perform  their  duties. 
One  word  more  before  I  release  you  &om  what  I  have 
called  this  lecture  of  mine, — one  word  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  learning  and  improvement  make  their  way 
in  society.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  al- 
ways in  one  way,  and  that  downwards.  You  begin  by 
making  the  upper  classes  aware  of  the  value  of  certain 
kinds  of  knowledge  ;  and  though  it  constantly  happens 
that  the  middle  classes  knowa  great  deal  more  than  their 
superiors,  yet  it  is  by  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class 
becoming  aware  of  the  exquisite  pleasures  of  learning, 
and,  above  all,  of  scientific  information,  that  the  other 
parts  of  this  class  become  imprecated  with  the  same 
divine  influence.  Wdl,  then,  we  teach,  we  impr^nate 
this  stratum,  if  I  may  so  call  It, — for  sodety  is  something 
like  a  pyramid,  having  an  extensive  base  and  tapering 
upwards, — the  middle  parts  of  the  middle  class  get 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  feel  its  import- 
ance ;  every  now  and  then  there  springs  up  an  enlight- 
ened individual  who  says,  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  en- 
deavour to  make  this  knowledge  spread  among  the 
people  below  me  who  know  less  than  I  do,"  and  by  de- 
grees he  succeeds  in  thi&  truly  benevolent  and  philan- 
tbroinc  dedgn.  For  I  stop  to  observe  that  a  man  is 
not  a  philanthropist  who  throws  away  his  money  upon 
useless  charity  to  multiply  idlers  in  the  land :  he  is 
truly  a  philanthropist,  he  is  truly  charitable,  who  gives 
his  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  his  fellow-crea- 
tnres  from  wanting  charity,  from  being  reduced  to  the 
pitiable  necessity  of  asking  alms.  A  man  who  makes 
war  upon  the  poor-house  by  keeping  people  out  of  it, 
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be  ig  a  cfaoritsble  min  ;  a  mui  vrho  makes  war  opon 
the  gin-shop  by  teaching  people  that  sobriety  and 
knowledge  are  better  than  intoxicatios  and  ignorance, 
— a  man  wiw  makes  war  npon  the  "  rabble  rout"  of 
seditions,  immoral,  and  licentious  p^rnns,  by  redflim- 
ii^  them  from  their  evil  habits,  and  impoving  then 
by  early  education,  especially  by  |danting  infiButs* 
schools, — ^be  is  a  tmly  charitaUe  man.  And  above  all, 
a  man  who  has  bestowed  his  Rraney,  his  tame,  and  his 
exertions  so  as  to  make  war  npon  ^e  gaol,  the  gibbet, 
the  traosport-ship  and  the  tread-miU,  by  lessening 
throngh  instruction  the  nianber  of  victims  sent  for 
their  crimes  to  these  places, — tliat  man  is  indeed  cha- 
ritable ;  and  the  more  he  teaches  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  refines  their  ^peHtea,  and  removes  them  from  hm, 
sensiul  gratrlications,  the  more  charitable  is  that  man. 
Therefore  harre  I  stopped  to  say  what  man  is  ehari- 
tatde, — not  he  who  gives  abns,  or  who  subscribes  to 
charities  for  ^e  purpose  oi  seeing  his  name  enrolled 
among  their  benefactors,  but  such  a  man  as  I  have  de- 
[Hcted,  one  who  not  only  is  benevolent,  but  beneficent, 
—one  who  both  means  well,  and  does  good.  Of  such, 
then,  there  are  many  in  tiie  second  oider  or  stratum  of 
the  middle  classes ;  aud  they  try,  by  their  exertions 
and  their  money,  kindly  applied  and  judiciously  be- 
stowed, to  spread  to  the  class  below  Uiem,  a  little  of 
the  same  feeling,  the  same  love  of  learning,  which  they 
possess  themselves ;  and  so  that  lower  class  gets  by  de- 
grees imfuegnated  itself.  Thus  it  goes  to  the  class 
immediately  below  it,  to  the  artisans,  the  skilful  work- 
men, the  class  as  reqwctable  as  any  in  the  community 
from  the  duke  down  to  the  peasant.  They  might  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  do ;  they  soon  will  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  now  do.  Well,  they  get 
the  suggestions  of  those  immediately  above  tbem.  We, 
for  instance,  in  this  Institution,  can  operate  upon 
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them ;  and  upon  them  it  it  oar  bounden  duty,  in  my 
opbuon,  to  operate  tiU  we  cany  tbem  on  in  the  course 
of  knowled^  and  impregnate  them  with  that  lore  ^ 
knowledge  wfaidi  is  germain  to  this  stratum  and  claas 
abore  all  others  and  through  this  doss,  I  hope,  it  wiQ 
BpKad  downwards  till  it  reaches  the  rery  lowest  de- 
scription of  the  community.  Then  those  very  men,  the 
artisans,  we  shall  see  endeavouring  to  instruct  the  com- 
mon daily  field  labourers,  a  class  a  thousand  times  lower 
in  mental  rank  than  skilful  artisans,  as  for  instance  op- 
tical instrument  makers — infinitely  iv^enot  in  all  re- 
vpectB  as  to  station  and  every  thing  else, — mndi  m<»e 
the  inferiors  of  the  artisan  thui  that  artisan  is  of  the 
proudest  peer  in  the  land.  Those  artisans  having 
slaked  th«r  thirst  at  the  fbuntun  of  knowledge,  <^)en- 
ed  here  b}-  the  lectures,  by  the  library,  and  by  soeial 
intercourse  amongst  the  members, — having  tasted  the 
pleasures  and  gained  the  advantages  of  soence,  will  en- 
deavour even  to  become  in  their  turn  teachers,  and  to 
carry  those  hene^ts  and  lights  and  enjoyments  into  the 
IramUest  class  of  the  community,  which  now  sits  in 
the  thickest  dariEuess. 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  having  detained  you  so  long; 
bid;  as  you  all  know  my  motives,  I  can  only  express  my 
great  detdre  and  readiness  in  any  way  to  promote  the 
interest  of  this  admirable  and  now  most  flourishing  In- 
stibrtion.  I  have  just  cast  my  eye  upon  a  page  of  the 
report  whidi  reminds  me  that  there  was  a  course  of  lec- 
tures upon  Political  Economy,  which  I  was  the  means  of 
pFoeuring  for  you  last  season,  and  though  in  the  rep<^ 
it  is  not  stated  that  they  were  my  lectures,  it  is  men- 
tiimed  so  amlxgnously,  that  you  may  very  likely  think 
I  had  written  them  and  given  you  a  copy.  The  real 
&ct  is  i  did  no  such  thing.  I  did  not  write  one  lecture 
of  the  -whole  number.  They  were  written  by  a  iriend, 
whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,     \yhat  I 
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did  was  to  go  carefully  over  them,  to  alter  some  parts, 
and  here  and  there  to  add  a  sentence  where  I  thought 
the  meaning  was  not  suflicieDtly  brought  out ;  and  I 
believe  all  I  wrote  of  them  would  go  into  less  than  five 
pages.  The  lectures  were  prepared  at  a  time  when  I 
held  the  Great  Seal,  and  therefore  I  could  not  ^ve  more 
attention  than  what  was  required  slightly  to  correct 
them.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  I  formerly  recommended 
the  plan  of  what  I  called  Anonymous  Lecturing.  In 
1824,  the  year  the  Mechanics'  Institution  was  esta- 
blished in  London,  I  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Lecturers,  and  also  aware  how  much  Lectures 
might  be  made  available,  provided  we  had  them  of  a  per- 
fectly simple,  intelligible,  and  pl^n  description,  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  sdence  laid  down  in  a  way  thatwoidd 
readily  be  comprehended  by  uneducated  men.  All  that 
then  was  wanted  was  a  good  and  distinct  reader  ;  and 
the  plan  I  proposed  at  the  time  was  this  :■ — That  lec- 
tures should  be  prepared,  and  that  the  first  should  be 
read  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next  meeting  of  the  class 
the  same  lecture  should  be  read  a  second  time,  together 
with  half  the  second  lecture,  and  then  the  following 
meeting  that  half  a  second  time,  with  the  latter  half  of 
the  same  lecture ;  so  that  every  lecture  was  read  twice, 
giving  the  artizans  time  fordisaission  diuing  the  inter- 
val ;  and  when  their  minds  were  whetted  by  such  dis- 
cussion, it  was  repeated,  and  they  also  learned  another 
bit.  Id  those  days  we  wanted  lecturers ;  so  that  it  was 
necessary  the  lectures  should  be  made  plain  enough  to 
be  given  to  any  one  who  could  merely  read.  Now  we 
have  a  better  supply,  for  these  Institutions  have  created 
not  only  a  demand  for  lectures,  but  have  also  created 
lecturers,  because  many  of  those  who  have  been  taught 
in  these  institutions  are  now  ready  to  become  teachers. 
And  no  fruit  which  they  have  borne  is  more  satisfactory 
to  my  mind  than  this.     \Vhen  I  disclaim  the  author- 
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ahi]p  of  those  able  lectures  on  Fditical  Eoonomy,  I  do 
80  only  to  renounce  the  credit  which  is  not  mine,  and 
with  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  useful  labours  of  those 
who  prepare  lectures  for  the  people.  I  have  worked 
at  this  myself.  In  1825  I  devoted  the  summer  to  pre- 
paring a  course  of  lectures,  which  have  been  deHvered 
ever  sinc^  many  times  over,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  more  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  ;  and  no 
person  I  dare  say  knew  who  was  the  author ;  nor  do  I 
intend  to  make  it  known.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
mentioned  the  drcumstance  before,  and  I  do  it  now  as 
a  proof  of  the  advantage  of"  anonymous  lecturing." 
It  has  this  great  recommendation,  that  several  persons 
may  join  in  preparing  a  course,  at  a  small  trouble  to 
eadi,  every  person  contributing  a  lecture  or  two,  if  he 
cannot  write  s  whole  course.  We  are  now  going  on 
in  the  same  plan  with  various  courses.  I  am  tAing 
part  myself  by  prepuing  one  course  of  twenty-four  lec- 
tures :  and  I  suppose  that  some  of  these  courses  will  be 
ready  for  dehv^  in  three  months.  I  don't  mention 
who  are  the  writers,  nor  what  are  the  subjects,  because 
it  is  my  intention  the  audiors  should  not  be  known  ; 
but  they  will  be  ready  for  delivery  under  the  patronage 
some  of  one  useful  sodety  and  some  of  another,  in  older 
to  g^ve  them  greater  currency.  I  have  explained  this 
for  the  purpose  of  adding,  ^at  if  it  should  be  your 
^easnre  to  benefit  by  this  arrangement,  in  consequence 
of  any  want  of  lectures  here,  upon  any  of  those  subjects 
which  are  now  in  preparation,  I  hope  and  indeed  tiiink 
I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  help  this  Institution  to 
those  particular  courses. 

I  beg  leave  once  more  to  tetnm  you  my  best  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  very  kind  reception  I  have  met  with 
amongst  my  fellow-citizens  in  this  great  town,  and  in 
this  Institution  particularly ;  and  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  reporting  to  my  coadjutors  the  prosperity 

VOL.  Ill,  M 
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of  this  lusUtutioD.  esped^y  to  Dr  Birkbeck — to  whom 
more  is  due  than  to  all  the  rest  of  ub  tc^ether — who 
first  devised  the  plan  of  giving  lectures  to  artisans  in 
the  year  1800,  at  Glasgow — {I  have  the  prospectus  in 
my  possession  of  his  first  course) — a  plan  which  was 
afterwards  carried  into  execution  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  he  was  also,  I  think,  the  originator  of  the 
London  Institution,  though  he  had  most  able  coad- 
jutors, and  I  know  his  priority  in  this  has  been  dis- 
puted ;  hut  at  any  rate  he  advanced  in  its  aid  L.4000 
or  L.&000,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not  nearly 
repud  at  this  moment. — I  shall  have  the  utmost  sa- 
tisfaction in  telling  him  bow  this  InstitntioD  beats  our 
London  one  in  many  important  particulars,  and  that 
t^ere  are  only  one  or  two  points  in  whidi  it  falls  short 
I  know  that  nothing  will  give  him  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  hear  from  me  that  the  child  has  outstripped 
the  parent. 
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After  the  speech  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Gentle- 
man,  the  House,  I  feel  confident,  will  extend  its  indul- 
■gence  to  me.  Suddenly  called  upon,  without  any  the 
least  notice,  to  defend  my  individual  conduct,  and  that 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Committee,  whose  confidence  I 
am  proud  to  have^njoyed  fiom  the  first  day  that  I  filled 
its  chair,  to  the  last  when  I  reported  its  proceedings,  I 
rise  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  almost  every 
■one  of  its  members  being  absent,  to  meet,  thus  unpre- 
pared and  unsupported,  the  long  premeditated  and 
much-laboured  harangue  of  our  accuser,  surrounded  by 
those  who  were  doubtless  well  aware  of  the  cha^ 
about  to  be  preferred  against  us.  (Some  members  here 
were  observed  leaving  the  House.)  And,  Sir,  while  I 
lament  the  absence  of  the  Committee,  I  cannot  but 
laud  the  exemplary  candour  of  those  wlio,  having  been 
present  during  the  attack,  are  taking  this  (^ortunity 
of  departing,  that  they  may  not  listen  to  the  defence. 
They  hardly  yield  in  fairness  to  their  Honourable 
leader.  He,  with  a  singular  delicacy  and  equal  fair- 
ness, has  selected  a  moment  for  bis  onset,  when  he 
thought  he  should  catch  the  accused  unprepared,  and 
so  have  him  convicted  without  a  defence.    They,  con- 

*  Thii  qpMch  onght  to  have  been  inaerted  ftt  pagv  6S,  but  lias,  bj  a 
fnUtake,  been  tramponed  to  tbia  place. 
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tented  with  listening  to  the  chai^^  are  leaving  us, 
quite  satMed  of  my  inability  to  repel  them.  To  re- 
pel all  and  each  of  them,  however,  I  shall  instantly  pro- 
ceed. I  delay  not  a  moment  to  perform  this  duty, 
which  I  owe  to  others  no  less  than  to  myself;  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  peculiar  fastidiousness  which  the  Bight 
H(mourable  gentleman  has  shewn  im  matters  of  form — 
to  satisfy  that  very  nice  and  even  morbid  sense  of  order 
by  which  he  is  tormented,  and  of  which  he  has  made  so 
mighty  a  parade  in  his  solemn  lecture  upon  Parliament- 
ary procedure — I  b^in  by  stating  that,  before  I  At 
down,  I  shall  move  to  refer  the  Education  C(Knmittee*s 
report  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

I  feel,  indeed,  my  situation  to  be  almost  unex- 
ampled. Without  any  kind  of  notice— «ny  thing  that 
could  give  me  a  suspidon  of  such  a  discussion  by  pos- 
'aibility  arinsg,  as  that  into  which  I  am  thus  hurried ; 
wiUiout  reflection  or  preparation,  or  one  document,  (x* 
a  single  note  to  help  my  memcny  of  the  details,  I  am 
called  upon  to  answer  a  laboured  and  artifidal  inveft- 
tive  against  my  conduct  and  that  of  my  colleague^ 
from  the  year  1816  down  to  die  present  day.  But 
meet  it  I  must  I  weU  know  bow  I  should  be  treated, 
were  I  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict  It  would  be  said 
that  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman's  observaticms 
were  too  strong  to  be  iaced — that  they  cut.  too  deep, 
and  went  too  near  the  braie — that  they  were  not  loose 
insinuations  or  vague  invectives — that  his  performance 
was  not  composed  of  sdioolboy  rant  or  coll^;e  decla- 
mati(Hi — that  he,  a  budness-Iike  perscmage,  gave  chap- 
ter and  verse  for  all  he  allied,  dealing  lai^ly  in 
names  and  dates ;  and  if  his  chaiges  were  left  unan- 
swered, it  was  only  because  they  were  imanswerable. 
The  Committee's  absence  would  be  accounted  no  rea^ 
son  for  delay  ;  I,  at  least  it  would  be  said,  was  present 
and  could  require  no  notice  of  that  which  I  should  at 
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all  Hmes  be  prepared  to  defend — my  past  conduct,  oo 
matter  how  arraigDed,  or  bow  uaespectedly  the  chaises 
so  maturely  prepared,  so  industriously  gathered  &om  90 
many  quarters,  m^ht  have  been  brought  forward  agungt 
Ds.  Wherefore  I  enter  forthwith  upon  my  defence 
against  that  lecture,  the  ^^uce  of  the  diuly  toil,  the 
midnight  <hI,  of  the  R%ht  Honourable  gentleman,  aided 
probably  by  sundry  fellows  of  colleges,  who  never  crossed 
the  prednctsof  their  Vice-chancellor's  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion, and  certainly  distinguished  by  all  that  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  customs  of  Parliammt,  which 
might  be  looked  &r  in  those  academical  authoritiefl. 

The  Right  Honourable  gentleman  has  charged  me 
with  grave  offencea,  which  he  has  visited  with  what  he 
doubtless  oonmdered  as  a  punishment  adequate  to  the 
gravest  of  crimes — the  weight  of  his  censure — a  cen- 
sure delivered  almost  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the 
Chur ;  and  which,  I  must  say  in  passing,  would  have 
been  nearly  as  forcible,  though  it  probably  would  have 
been  less  solemn,  had  it  fallen  from  the  chair.  In  dr- 
eumstances  so  unprecedented,  gentlemen  are  now  moqt 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  dedde  against  the  Com- 
mittee's reports,  and  against  my  ccmduct  and  that  of 
my  excellent  colleagues,  and  against  the  conduct  of  this 
House,  during  two  succes^ve  sessions,  both  as  regards 
our  acts  and  deeds,  and  as  regards  our  omisuons.  But 
if  I  do  not  now  satisfy  all  who  hear  me,  that  the  com- 
mittee were  right,  that  I  was  right,  that  this  House 
was  right,  and  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  wrong 
— if  I  do  not  succeed  in  proving  to  the  heart's  content 
of  every  one  man  of  common  candour  and  ordinary  un- 
derstanding, that  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  is 
utterly  wrong  in  all  his  chains — wrong  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  laboured  oration — if  I  do  not 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  by  referring  to  a  few  phun  mat- 
ters, strip  that  performance  of  any  cl^um  to  credit — if 
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I  do  not  shew  faim  to  be  mistaken  in  his  facts,  out  in 
his  dates,  at  fault  in  his  law,  ignorant  of  dl  Parlia- 
mentary precedent  and  practice,  grossly  lujinfonned, 
perhaps  misinfonned,  upon  the  whole  question  which 
in  an  evil  hour  he  has  undertaken  to  handle,  with  no 
better  help  than  the  practical  knowledge  and  discre- 
tion of  those  who  have  ui^ed  him  on  to  the  assault, 
while  they  shewed  only  a  vicarious  prodigality  of  their 
own  persons — then  I  will  consent  to  suffer — what  shall 
1  say  ? — to  endure  whatever  punishment  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  me 
and  my  colleagues — even  the  weight  of  his  censure — 
which  will  assuredly,  in  his  estimation,  be  fully  equal 
to  our  demerits,  how  great  soever  they  may  be.  But 
1  venture  to  hope  that  the  House,  mercifully  r^ardiug 
my  situatioD  while  such  a  judgment  is  impending,  will 
allow  me,  ere  the  awfiil  decree  goes  forth,  to  avert,  if 
it  be  posfflble,  from  our  devoted  heads,  a  fate  so  over- 
whelming. 

The  Bill  immediately  before  the  House,  and  the 
important  question  of  exempting  Spedally  Visited  Cha- 
rities which  my  former  speech  had  raised,  obtained  but 
a  small  share  of  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman's 
attention.  He  was  not  here  for  any  such  piurpose  as 
debating  that  matter.  He  was  hurrying  on  to  his  se- 
vere attack — that  was  what  he  must  at  all  hazards  get 
at — the  matter  in  question  before  us  agnified  nothing ; 
yet  be  sud  just  enough  on  that  to  shew  that  he  com- 
pletely misapprehended  the  whole  drift  of  the  l^al 
discussion.  When  he  treated  the  ai^^ument  respecting 
spedal  visitors  as  reasoning  from  analogy,  to  be  sure  he 
made  a  sort  of  apology  for  not  being  able  to  grapple 
with  such  points.  But  then,  why  did  he  touch  them  at 
all,  if  he  confesses  his  incapacity  to  handle  them  7 
Would  it  >mt  have  been  as  well  to  leave  the  suttject  in 
the  hands  c(  those  who  could  comprehend  it,  such  as 
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bis  truly  learned  and  honourable  eolle^pie,*  and  not 
in  so  ntercdless  a  fashion  shew  off  himself  and  his  ig- 
norance ?  Besides,  his  incapadty  to  follow  ^e  l^al 
ai^ument  did  not  make  him  at  all  slow  to  pronounce 
an  unqualified  and  dictatorinl  judgment  upon  it  But 
all  this  he  speedily  dispatched,  and  came  to  the  main 
business  of  the  day.  First  of  all  he  diarged  me 
with  not  having  brought  forward  the  subject  early 
in  the  season,  when,  it  seems,  he  was  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  an  occasion  to  deliver  himself.  But  cannot  be 
recollect  what  it  was  that  prevented  me  ?  Is  he  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  passed  at  the  very  opening  of 
Pariiament?  If  he  be,  where  shall  he  find  another 
member  in  the  House  who  has  so  completely  forgotten 
it  ?  It  seems  he  must  be  reminded  of  these  things,  and 
reminded  he  shall  be.  At  the  very  b^;inning  of  the 
sesnon,  I  was  prepared  to  move  for  the  reappointment 
of  the  Education  Committee.  This  was  wc^  known ; 
my  determination  to  make  the  motion  was  no  secret 
Indeed,  no  one  could  have  read  my  printed  letter  to 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  doubted  it  Well,  on  the  se- 
cond night  of  the  session,  and  before  I  had  time  to  g^ve 
my  notice,  the  member  for  Liverpoolf  came  down  with  s 
notice  firom  his  Noble  fnend;t  ^^^  '^  generally  ctmd- 
dered  as  the  oigan  -of  the  Grovemment  in  this  House. 
Whether  he  be  so  or  no  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire ;  for 
on  this  point  also  I  may  differ  from  the  Right  Honour- 
able gentieman  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  and,  I  beheve, 
the  rest  of  the  House,  are  wont  to  r^;ard  the  Noble 
lord  as  the  leading  personage  on  that  side.  The  ten- 
dency, the  necessary  efiect  nay  I  may  say  the  avowed 
intention  of  that  notice,  was  to  make  me  postpone 
my  motion.     I  thought  I  was  the  more  safe  in  doing 


*  Kr  S.  Sbeperd,  Attomej-OenenJ.  f  Hr  Cuuiuig. 

i  Lord  OMtienafifa. 
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ao,  as  the  Bi^t  HoDourable  gentleman  had  not  then 
assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  afisirs,  and  the  notice 
was  a  statement  that  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  in- 
tended immediately  to  introduce  a  spedfic  measure 
which  might  render  my  motion  unnecessary.  The 
Right  HcHiourable  gentleman  knew  all  this  ;  he  knew 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  must  have  the 
effeiA  of  silendng  me,  at  least  until  the  Bill  was  brought 
in  ;  and  yet  he  now  comes  forward  to  tax  me  with  ha- 
ving refrained  from  proposing  any  measure  imtil  the 
end  of  the  session.  My  only  object  in  desiring  the  re- 
.  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects in  the  measure  of  last  year.  I  came  openly  and 
feirly  forward  to  complain  of  those  defects.  I  d^  not 
lurk  behind.  I  did  not  allow  the  proceedings  of  1816, 
1817,  and  1818,  to  go  unnoticed.  I  disapproved  of 
the  measures  brought  forward  last  year.  I  lamented 
the  course  pursued  ;  and  I  fairly  owned  my  disappro- 
bation. I  felt  it  necessary  to  back  the  Commisuoners, 
armed  with  imperfect  authority,  by  the  ample  powers 
of  tiie  Committee,  because  I  deemed  them  crippled  by 
the  checks  and  the  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board.  This  was  one  reason  for  my  moving  the  reap- 
pointment. But  the  Noble  lord's  measure  ,was  an- 
nounced as  an  augmentation  of  the  Commismoners* 
powers.  Another  reason  was,  that  the  objects  of  in- 
quiry had  been  limited,  and  a  Committee  was  desirable 
to  investigate  those  cases  which  the  Board  were  pre- 
cluded from  examining.  But  the  Noble  lord's  measure 
comprehended  an  extension  also  of  the  objects  of  in- 
quiry. Here,  then,  was  a  prospect  held  out  of  such  a 
measure  as  might  posdbly  render  the  reappointment  of 
the  Committee  wholly  unnecessary.;  but  at  any  rate, 
until  it  was  seen  how  the  measure  would  be  framed, 
who  coidd  for  a  moment  expect  me  to  permst  bhndly 
in  moving  for  the  Committee  ?  What  man  in  or  out  of 
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th«  House  but  must  bare  peroeived  that  the  mmiste- 
ml  notice  at  oeoe  and  effectually  suspended  for  the 
presest  any  Anther  proceedings  7 

"  But,"  says  the  Right  Houoarable  gentleman,  "  who 
could  have  tfaoi^ht  that  a  Committee  i^tpointed  to.in- 
^uiie  into  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  metropolis 
would  call  before  them  and  examine  the  masters  of 
'Eton  and  WestmiBster?"  The  master  of  Eton  School 
had  been,  prior  to  last  eessiim,  called  before  the  Com- 
mittee.    I  much  donbt — 

Mr  Feel — "  I  said  the  master  of  the  Charter-house 
School." 

MfBkouoham— -Well,  then,  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  masters  of 
Westminster  and  the  Charter-house  have  been  examin- 
ed. IHd  not  he  know  this  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  in  1816  ?  Had  he  not  there  the  e^ence 
of  his  senses  that  thdr  examination  had  been  entered 
npon,  which  now  strikes  him  widi  amazement  ?  I  in  my 
turn  have  a  right  to  marvel, — to  lifl  up  my  hands  and 
my  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able memb^.  Is  it  not  food  for  astonishment  to  those 
who,  after  iriiat  they  hare  heard  to-night,  can  wonder 
at  any  thing,  to  perceive  that  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman,  with  all  the  evidence  before  him  of  the 
<^nce8  committed  in  1816,  should  have  waited  until 
1819,  before  he  made  one  single  remark  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Committee  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  its  instructions  in  1816?  The  natural  time  for 
complaint  i^^^st  the  inquiries  of  1816,  was  when  the 
result  of  these  inquiries  was  laid  upffli  that  table  by  me, 
and  discussed  and  animadverted  upon  by  others.  The 
Rig^t  Honourable  member,  it  is  tame,  was  not  then  in- 
stalled in  his  present  academical  ratuation,*  and  was  only 

*  BepreaenUtive  of  Oxford. 
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looking  upwards  to  the  height  he  has  since  attained. 
But  the  iniquities  which  had  escaped  the  penetration 
of  expectant  zeal,  were  again  oTerlooked  by  the  circum- 
spection of  calm  and  quiet  possesion.  When  others 
olijected  to  the  proceedings  of  1816,  and  among  them 
the  member  for  Liverpool,*  who  in  a  fair,  manly,  can- 
did manner,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  doubts  whether  the  Committee  had  not  gone 
too  &r,  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman,  now  all  cla- 
morous with  astonishment  at  events  three  years'  old, 
was  then  dumb,  not  with  amazement,  but  with  indif- 
ference, at  those  same  events  then  recent  or  actually 
passing  before  his  face.  But  in  1817  he  was  in  the 
House  which  reappointed  the  Committee  ;  and  had  he 
disapproved  its  former  conduct,  he  might  have  opposed 
its  renewal,  or  in^sted  upon  restricting  its  powers.  At 
any  rate,  if  he  deemed  that  we  had,  throu^  mistake 
of  our  jffovince,  exceeded  the  authority  under  which 
we  acted,  as  he  says  he  blames  nobody, — he  only  re- 
grets, and  laments,  and  observes, — and  far  be  it  from 
him  to  impute  any  motive,  and  so  forth,  according  to 
approved  precedents  of  skilful  vituperation, — surely  it 
would  have  been  but  &ir  to  warn  us  against  piu^uing 
the  course  we  had  been  betrayed  into  by  our  zeal,  whidi 
alone  he  compluns  of,  while  acting  under  the  self-same 
commission.  But  no  such  thing, — still  not  a  whisper 
from  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman.  In  1818,  the 
same  profound  silence,  when,  for  the  third  time,  the 
Committee  was  appointed  ;  and  afterwards,  day  after 
day,  for  weeks,  to  the  very  end  of  the  session,  when 
reports  were  l^upon  the  table,  and  were  made  the 
subject  of  constant  discusdons ;  although  he  was  now 
the  del^ate  of  the  body  which  he  this  day  so  faithfully 
represents,— a  body  whose  attachment  to  constitutional 
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freedom,  and  whose  love  of  free  inquiry,  and  whose  ha- 
tred of  abuse,  stand  reCotded  in  every  page  of  our  his* 
tory, — it  seems  that  he  alone  of  all  m,  and  almost  all 
out,  of  the  HouB^  heard  nothing  of  what  was  doing  id 
the  Education  Committee.    But  thou^  his  ears  may 
have  be6n  closed  to  every  thing  that  vras  passing  aroimd 
him,  surely  his  more  faithful  eyes  coiJd  not  have  de- 
caved  him  when  the  printed  reports  were  put  into  his 
hands.     Bendes,  the  Committee  was  not  a  secret  one ; 
it  was  open  to  all  the  House  ;  any  member  might  at- 
tend it ;  many  in  fact  did  daily  frequent  it,  who  were 
not  upon  it    The  whole  proceedings, — ^the  very  inqui- 
ries into  schools  and  universities — were  in  all  men's 
mouths, — they  formed  the  general  topic  of  conversa- 
tion,— the  town  as  well  as  the  collie  talk.    The  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  must  therefore  have  heard  for 
years,  of  what  he  now  inveighs  against  with  all  the  art- 
less ardour  of  fresh  passion,  and  stands  aghast  before, 
in  all  the  innocence  of  ingenuous  astonishment  and 
sudden  dismay !    Then,  when  the  dreadful  mischief 
might  have  been  stayed  in  its  course,  if  not  wholly  pre- 
vented, not  a  EDgn  was  made, — ^not  an  expres^on  of 
warning  to  the  victim,  any  more  than  of  deprecation  or 
menace  to  ^e  a^ressor,  escaped  him.     Now,  when  it 
is  all  at  an  end.  the  danger  has  passed  over  hia  head  for 
years,  and  most  people  have  forgotten  every  thing  about 
it,  he  comes  dovm  strMning  vrith  wonder,  and  bursting 
with  indignation.    By  way  of  aggravation,  too,  if  his 
charge  was  in  itself  too  light,  he  now  urges  that  one  of 
the  instructions  to  ihe  Committee  which  has  presumed 
to  inquire  into  public  schools,  was  to  consider  the  state 
of  poor  diildren  found  b^ging  in  the  streets  of  ihe 
metropolis.    Does  not  he  know  the  history  of  that 
clause  in  our  instructions  ?    Has  he  never  heard,  what 
all  the  House  knows,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal commission  under  which  we  acted  ?    Can  be  be 
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igDonmt  that  it  was  added  some  time  after  the  Com- 
mittee was  appmnted,  and  added  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Geoi^  Rote,  and  furthermore,  that  nobody  save  Mr 
Gteoi^  Rose  ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  it? 
But  whatever  might  be  its  origin  or  its  &te,  surely  the 
Right  Honourable  gentleman  must  know  (biat  it  formed 
no  part  at  all  of  the  Committee's  instructions  in  1817 
and  1818,  when  the  horrihle  inquiries  which  alann 
him  were  perpetrated.  How,  then,  does  it  hiq)pen  that 
his  serenity  of  mind  was  never  in  the  least  degree 
ruffled  during  the  year  1816,  when  the  Committer 
acting  under  such  an  insUnotion,  presumed  to  examine 
the  Charter-House  and  Westminster  School;  but  now, 
when  the  Committee  has  been  reappointed  without  any 
such  instruction  at  all,  he  is  utterly  astonished  at  tiidr 
proceeding  in  the  course  which  he  had  seen  them  piuv 
sue  quietly  and  without  one  gesture  of  surprise  three 
years  ago,  while  the  hateful  dause  about  bt^iars'  diil-  . 
dren  was  in  full  foroe?  To  be  sure,  it  might  not,  at 
that  early  .day,  have  been  quite  so  easy  to  raise  an  out- 
cry against  the  Committee,  because  the  foul  misrepre- 
sentations of  its  conduct  had  not  then  been  Industrie 
ously  disseminated,  which  makes  it  now  stanewhat  safer 
to  J4un  in  the  attack.  But  be  the  reason  what  it  may, 
certain  it  is  that  until  this  very  evening  sot  a  twink- 
ling spark  was  ever  descried  of  the  fiery  zeal  which  has 
now  burst  forth  for  good  order,  and  the  foundations  of 
all  establishments,  and  the  regularity  of  all  proceed- 
ings, and  the  rights  of  the  suliject,  and  the  duty  of 
protecting  him  bom  the  agression  of  committees.  All 
was  then  serene  in  the  quarter  from  whence,  now  pro- 
ceeds a  blaze  no  doubt  intmded,  probably  expected, 
utterly  to  consume  the  Committee  and  all  its  works  ; 
a  blaze  &om  which  it  is  very  straug^  nor  can  I  teO 
how,  except  by  God's  good  providence,  we  have  es- 
caped unscatiied. 
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However,  as  after  all,  incredible  though  it  may  ap- 
pear  to  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman,  the  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  ne  have  survived  the  tremendous  explonon, 
"  that  great  and  apparent  danger,"  as  the  Liturgy  has 
it,  "  wherewith  we  were  encompassed  in  this  place" — 
it  remains  for  us  to  pursue  our  defence  as  beet  we  may ; 
and  I  shall  next  advert  to  the  chai^  of  having  packed 
the  Committee ;  than  which  I  never  yet  heard  any 
more  groundless  accusation,  nor  one  supported  by  a 
more  entire  contempt  of  all  facts  and  dates.  But  first, 
suppose  I  had  named  a  latter  proportion  of  my  own  . 
fiiends  upon  the  Committee,  is  there  no  precedent  for 
this  selection  by  the  mover  ?  I  vnll  just  remind  the 
R^ht  Honourable  gentleman  of  the  coiu^  taken  by 
some  folks  when  they  happen  to  have  the  naming  ^ 
c£  committees — committees,  too,  in  which  the  com- 
plexion of  men's  general  political  (pinions  and  party 
attachments  is  infinitely  more  impcntant  than  in  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  education  of  the  poor.  I  will 
take  the  very  last  select  cmmnittee  named  by  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman's  own  friends — the  Finance 
Gmimittee.  Of  twenty-one  that  composed  it,  at  least 
twelve  were  members  who  always  vote  mth  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  I  believe  I  might  say  fourteen  :  how- 
ever, suppose  tbem  only  twelve :  four  belonged  to  those 
whom  he  calls  neutral,  uid  treats  as  a  class  of  little 
account — oeithor  one  thing  nor  another — a  stnt  of 
milk-and-water  mixture;  so  that  there  remained  only 
five  Horatii,  aa  he  phrases  it,  to  make  a  stand  for  the 
ocmstitution. 

Mr  Peel. — There  were  but  Uiree  Horatii. 

Mr  Brougham. — I  am  quite  aware  of  that ;  I  was 
speaking  of  th^  character,  not  of  thdr  number ;  but, 
indeed,  any  one  might  have  known  the  number  of  the 
Horatii  who  had  happened  to  frequent  the  Opera  House 
of  late  years,  even  though  he  might  not  have  had  the 
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advantage  of  an  Oxford  education,  and  thus  been  early 
embued  with  the  two  first  diapters  of  the  Roman  His- 
tory. However,  the  Right  Honoiu^le  gentleman  him- 
self only  kept  to  the  true  number  of  the  Horatii,  by 
misstating  the  number  of  neutral  members  on  the 
Education  Committee.  If  he  had  heen  content  to 
adhere  to  the  fact,  as  I  shall  presently  shew  from  the 
list  just  put  into  my  hands  unexpectedly  by  the  worthy 
person  at  the  table,*  he  must  have  been  compelled 
either  to  abandon  his  jest  from  the  school-book,  or 
.  to  increase  the  number  o(  the  H(natian  family.  In- 
stead of  the  three  worthy  aldermen  who  have  been 
called  by  such  daseical  tiames,  and  who  are  broadly 
ass^ted  to  be  the  only  members  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  how  happens  it  that  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable gentleman  thought  proper  to  leave  out  some 
eight  or  ten  others  of  the  same  desmption  ?  Is  Mr 
Henry  Wrottesley,  for  example,  a  member  who  usually 
votes  with  me  ?  Is  Mr  Wolfe  a  member  who  ever  so 
votes  ?  Is  Mr  Charles  Grant  ?  Is  Mr  Sheldon  ?  Then 
why  did  he  pass  over  all  these  names  in  order  to  allege 
that  there  were  but  three  ministerial  members  named  ? 
Was  the  joke  so  very  pleasant, — was  the  classical  allu- 
non  80  exceedingly  relishing,  as  to  be  worth  purchasing 
at  such  a  price  ?  But  he  left  out  a  number  of  others ; 
and  it  wont  do  to  say  they  were  added  when  the  in- 
quiry was  extended  to  Scotland.  Some  were  put  in 
long  before  any  such  extension  was  in  contemplation. 
ll£ere  Mr  Brougham  vrent  into  the  dates  qf  the  ge- 
veral  appointment*,  as  these  appear  on  the  Jounuds 
f^  the  House,  and  enlarged  upon  the  construction  (^f 
the  Committee,  and  the  party  connections  qfits  mem- 
bers.']— The  Committee  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  selected  from  every  put  of  the  House.    The  right 
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Honourable  gentleman  himself  has  admitted  that  there 
were  members  from  various  sects,  and  he  descanted 
learnedly  upon  the  different  squads  and  sections,  llie 
nomination  of  aldermen  indeed  appeared  to  puzzle  him ; 
bat  it  is  strange  that  one  who  has  recedved  so  liberal 
an  education,  that  he  seema  to  think  nobody  else  knows 
any  thing,  should  be  unable  to  explain  this  phenome- 
non. Did  it  never  occur  to  him,  that  as  the  Commit- 
tee was  ori^nally  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of 
education  in  the  metropolis,  so  it  was  a  matter  of  course, 
according  to  tiie  every  day's  practice  of  the  House,  to 
nametiiemembersfor  London  and  Westminster?  They 
were  tha«fore  named,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Alder- 
man Combe,  whose  health  had  prevented  his  attend- 
ance for  a  sesuon  or  two.  But  were  the  interests  of 
learning  and  the  rights  of  the  Universities  left  to  the 
protectioD  of  those  worthy  magistrates  ?  They  served 
well,  indeed,  ^ving  their  patient  attendance  while  the 
Gty  charities  were  inquired  into, — ^neither  keeping  out 
of  the  way  while  the  matters  which  they  understood 
best  and  took  most  interest  in,  were  discussed — nor  invi- 
diously throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  investiga- 
tion— nor  coming  out  with  retrospective  censures  when 
the  proceedings  were  at  an  end.  But  there  were  others 
on  the  Committee,  in  whose  hands  the  cause  of  learn- 
hig  seems  to  me  to  have  been  almost  as  safe  as  in  those 
of  the  R%ht  Honourable  gentieman  himself,  who  will 
suffer  no  one  else  to  touch  a  college  or  a  school.  What 
does  he  think  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  of  Mr  Frederick  Douglas,  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam Lamb,  of  Mr  Wilberforee,  of  Mr  John  Smytiie, 
the  member  for  Cambridge  Univerwty?  And  how 
happens  he,  in  his  much  meditated  lecture  of  this 
night,  to  have  overlooked  all  these  names,  in  order  to 
represent  the  great  establishments  of  education  as  left 
to  the  protection  of  three  aldermen  ?  But  if  a  sufficient 
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]m^ition  of  tsack  members  was  not  named  up«m  the 
Committee,  whoK  fault  wa«  that  ?  Did  I  evtx  throw 
the  least  impediment  in  the  way  of  increanng  its  num- 
bers, even  when  I  might  think  the  Committee  was 
beeoming  unwieldy  from  being  too  nomeroua  ?  What 
gantlemui  ever  ssked  to  be  added,  whom  I  did  not  move 
for  upon  the  spot?  Whose  nomination  did  I  ever  oppose? 
Did  I  not  myself  propose  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
from  time  to  time,  seven  or  eight  names,  beside  those 
I  hare  now  mentioned ;  and  all  of  them  ministerial 
members  ?  I  may  mention  Sir  James  Graham,  when 
die  St  Bees'  aSiat  was  to  be  examined,  because  he  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  Lowther  &mily  uid 
estates — the  Loid  Advocate,  Lord  Binning,  Mr  Hun- 
ter Blur,  Mr  William  Douglas,  and  Mr  Boswell,  when 
the  iostructiou  was  added  as  to  Scotland ;  and  all  these 
members  took  part  of  course  in  the  other  inquiries,  as 
well  as  during  the  single  half  hour  devoted  to  the 
Scotch  part  of  the  suttject.  If  the  Ri^t  Honourable 
gentleman  had  deared  to  add  any  other  names,  does 
any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  would  have  been 
objected  to?  Can  he  himself  really  beheve  that  I 
should  not  have  been  ^ad  to  adopt  any  such  proposi- 
tion ?  Why  did  he  not  come  forward  with  it  at  the 
r^t  time?  Why  not  ask  to  be  put  on  the  Committee 
himself?  A  single  word,  a  hintwoidd  have  sufficed, 
as  he  well  knew.  He  must  have  known  that  he  and 
as  muiy  of  his  Mends  as  be  might  dioose,  would  at  once 
have  been  added.  Then  why  did  he  not  piume  so  ob- 
vious a  course  at  a  time  when  he  appeara  to  have  heard 
of  nothing  from  day  to  day  but  the  inroads  made  upon 
the  Univerraties  ?  It  is  mighty  well  for  him  to  com- 
idain  now  of  those  attacks  as  sometiiing  worse  than  sa- 
crilege, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  this  House  the  in- 
vidious and  ignorant  clamours  raised  out  of  doors.  But 
where  was  be  all  the  while  the  deeds  of  violence  were 
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doings  and  befiue  tbey  were  oonsummated  ?  Then  was 
the  time  to  have  oome  down,  protesting,  and  declaring, 
and  hn^oriDg.  But  no — he  saw  Oxford  menaced — 
Gambridge  invaded — Bton  insulted — ^Windiester  sack- 
ed— and  Rtill  he  made  no  more.  The  imminent  peril 
even  of  his  own  tdma  mater  could  not  draw  a  w<ml 
from  her  son  uid  rejvesentatiTe  ;  he  left  her  with  the 
rest  to  be  defended  from  the  outrages  of  a  revolutionary 
Ctnamittee,  by  the  prowess  of  the  worthy  and  Horatian 
monberg  tor  the  City. 

So  mudi  for  the  construction  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. It  is  now  fit  that  we  see  what  was  its  conduct 
when  its  t^erstions  commenced.  But  here  I  must 
again  oomplun  of  the  unfiur  time  and  manner  of  the 
attack.  I  am  left  almoet  alone  to  defend  the  Commit- 
tee. As  fiur  as  ai^mnent  goes,  I  perhaps  have  no  great 
rig^t  to  complain  of  this ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  be  master  of  the  subject  But  is  it  nothing 
to  be  left  without  witnesses  to  my  statements  of  fact  ? 
The  wont  insinuations  are  6ung  out,  tiie  most  un- 
ItDimded  Btatememts  are  made,  respecting  what  passed  in 
the  Committee.  Is  it  notbii^  to  stand  here  deprived 
of  the  testimony  -vtbiiii  ercry  one  of  my  colleagues 
would  have  been  ready  to  bear  in  my  favour  had  they 
been  present,  and  wfaidi  all  of  them  would,  I  well  know, 
bav«  hurried  to  their  places  for  the  purpose  of  bear- 
ing had  they  suspeeted  that  an  attack  woold  have  been 
nude,  of  which  no  mortal  could  posably  have  dreamt? 
Mevntiieles^  without  the  benefit  oi  such  irrefragable 
evidence,  and  at  a  distance  from  every  document  and 
note  which  can  serve  to  assnt  my  reeollection,  and 
without  a  moraent^e  notice  to  turn  over  in  my  mind 
tfae  varkms  details  over  which  the  Bight  Honourable 
gentteman  hat  been  poring,  I  cannot  tell  bow  lo^,  or 
widi  what  ho^  I  find  myself  saddenly  dragged  into 
the  discuasien  of  tSl  that  passed  in  the  Committee  from 
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its  appohitment  in  1816  to  its  dissolution  at  the  end  of 
tbe  last  Parliament.  But  I  do  not  in  any  way  shrink 
from  the  task.  I  shall  leave  no  one  remark  of  tbe 
Right  Honourable  gentleman  unanswered.  I  trust  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  permitting  me  to  fol- 
low him  thus  closely  ;  for  it  must  be  evident  to  all  ibta. 
the  ofGce  conferred  upon  me  is  not  of  my  seeking ;  and 
1  agun  put  my  case  upon  this  issue,  that  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  is  utterly  wrong  in  every  tittle 
of  his  accusations,  and  that  I  am  myself  content  to  have 
it  said  I  have  done  nothing,  if  I  shall  not  succeed  in  prov- 
ing him  to  be  wrong  in  all.  But  he  stud,  and  repeatedly 
said,  that  he  preferred  no  charge.  Far  be  it  from  hiro 
to  impute  uiy  impropriety  ;  for  his  part,  he  blamed  no 
aae  in  any  respect.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  make  personal  alluraons.  He  accuse  or  attadt  any 
body  !  Not  he,  indeed — nothing  of  the  kind ;  and 
many  were  the  changes  he  rung  on  these  disclaimers, 
all  through  his  speech,  or  rather  through  a  large  portion 
of  it ;  for  they  were  sown  thickly  among  innnuations, 
and  chaiges,  and  personalities  as  thickly  sown.  Each 
succeeding  accusation  was  prefaced  and  concluded  by 
some  such  denial  of  all  intention  to  accuse  any  body  of 
any  thing  ;  and  the  speech  was  wholly  made  up  of  in- 
vective, save  and  except  the  parts  devoted  to  those' 
denials  of  any  design  to  invei^.  But  what  signify  such 
special  disclaimers  in  a  harangue  which,  from  b^in- 
ning  to  end,  was  one  undisguised  chain  of  tDculpation  ? 
Or  whom  did  he  think  he  had  to  deal  with  that  was  hke- 
ly  to  r^ard  the  parenthesis  only  and  overlook  the  sub- 
stantial members  of  the  discourse  among  which  they 
vrere  inteijected  ?  For  my  part,  I  must  view  all  those 
candid  professions  as  mere  surplusage,  and  pass  them 
over  as  wh(dly  immaterial  to  the  body  of  the  charge^  intQ 
which  they  were  so  lamely  and  so  uselessly  introduced. 
In  this  spirit,  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  sud 
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be  would  not  affirm  that  the  Committee  had  acted 
wrong,  but  he  would  asBert  the  necessty  of  watching 
with  great  BtrictoesB  all  recommendations  coming  from 
sndi  committees,  and  of-  BCrutiuizing  all  measures 
grounded  upon  thdr  adrice  ;  in  illustration  of  vhith 
pontioii  he  referred  to  the  clause  in  the  original  act 
giving  the  CommisdoBers  powers  to  craapd  disclosures 
by  imprisoning  r^rsctory  witnesses.  Now,  a  more  in- 
feKcitona  instance  of  his  maxim  he  could  not  have 
^Ten  tiian  this  ;  for  it  does  so  happen,  that  the  daase 
which  he  read  with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance 
was  no  invention  of  the  Committee,  and  orig^ted 
in  no  recommendation  of  thdrs,  but  was  copied  from 
another  act  of  Parliament,  the  handiwork  of  a  minis- 
try to  which  almost  all  the  Bi^t  Honourable  gentle- 
nuu's  fiiends  belonged ;  and  it  formed  a  distinguish- 
ing  feature  of  the  most  remarkable  act  by  &r  of  that 
administration.  1  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  those 
around  him,  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  merits, 
and  shall  content  myself  with  reading  the  words  of 
the  statute,  in  (ader  to  shew  how  literally  the  clause 
was  copied  from  the  one  act  into  the  other  bill.  {Mr 
B.  here  read  the  section  in  quesHon  a*  it  stands  m 
the  act  for  apptAntmg  Commissioners  tff  Natal  In- 
quiry, 1802.]  This  provision,  however,  brought  for- 
mrd  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  supported  by  all  his 
colleagues,  is  now  an  object  of  unspeakable  alarm  to  the 
Right  HMiourable  gentieman,  who  shews  such  a  true 
regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  is  really  toudi- 
ing,  though  not  very  happily  timed  ;  for  all  this  noise 
is  made  about  a  clause  which  never  passed,  and  yet  its 
nijection  was  not  even  in  the  least  d^ree  owing  to  the 
R^ht  Honourable  gentleman,  greatly  as  he  dreaded 
such  a  provirion  ;  &tal  as  he  deemed  it  to  all  the  rights 
of  property ;  and  hostile  as  be  held  it  to  every  principle 
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of  tfae  constittition  ;  it  might  have  been  the  law  of  the 
land  at  this  day  fyt  any  thing  he  erer  did  or  said  vdule 
the  Bill  of  1818  was  in  the  Home,  and  tiie  dreaded 
pEorintHi  mtda  diacunioii.  Till  this  hour  he  never 
opened  his  month  upon  ibe  sulgect  Very  dificrent 
indeed  was  the  conduet  of  the  member  fin-  Liverpool,* 
whose  manly  and  ecmnstent  demeuiotir  it  is  impoa- 
sible  not  to  praise  as  <Aai  as  it  is  mentiaied,  even 
at  tfae  risk  of  rqieating  the  same  exptesnonB  as  haTC 
been  already  ap|died  to  it ;  but  when  a  pcmm  acts 
again  and  again  in  the  same  laudable  manner,  <^ 
eonsequence  is,  that  the  example  he  sets  draws  ibrth  a 
reiteration  of  the  same  commendations.  He  objected 
to  th&  dause  firom  the  first,  not  as  ooming  frran  tfae 
Committee,  but  upon  the  ground  <m  which  he  had  ori- 
ginally reosted  it  with  great  energy  and  ability,  thoo^ 
without  success,  when  Lord  Sidmouth,  or  racier  Loid 
St  Vincent,  for  the  measure  was  his,  introduced  it  into 
the  Naval  Inquiry  BilL  He  did  not  lie  by  until  die 
deventh  hour,  or  rather  until  the  wurk  was  done,  and 
nodiing  remained  but  to  carp  and  cavil.  He  did  not 
keep  up  his  objections,  or  leave  others  to  urge  them, 
and  a  year  aflf^  the  measures  objected  to  bad  prevailed, 
and  done  all  the  mischief  they  tvet  could  do,  c«ne 
fmth  with  a  solemn  deuundaUon  of  mischievous  inten- 
tions, which  he  had  done  nothing  to  frustrate  or  o^ose 
beA»e  they  w€K  carried  into  e&ot  Those  parts  o£ 
the  Naval  Inquiry  Bill  which  he  disapproved,  he  ^enly 
and  fairly  reasted,  and  at  the  time  when  his  i^positi«i 
might  be  e£fectu^ ;  and  if  there  were  parts  of  which  he 
had  not  then  expressed  his  dislike  or  his  douBti^  he 
at  least  did  not  now,  after  the  Bill  had  passed  into  a  law, 
and  the  Commisoon  whidi  it  created  had  been  a  year 
at  work,  rise  up  and  {Hvoounce  a  sentence  against  than. 
The  gruid  chaige  against  the  Committee  is  thdrex- 
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■miDing  into  tbeColl^ss  and  PubHcSohool*.  We  bare 
been  attacked  as  if  we  bad  run  a  muck  iadiacriminatdy 
at  all  tbe  seats  of  learning  in  the  land.  Tbe  promi- 
nent part  of  tbia  charge  it,  our  having  dared  to  oall 
befoTtt  us  the  Maatar  and  Senior  Fellows  of  St  John*!, 
vibo  are  descnbed  as  having  been  sent  ior  abruptly  to 
disclose  the  mystfflies  of  their  house,  and  treated  mddy 
in  the  examination.  Every  part  of  the  accusation  is 
unfounded.  The  &cts  as  ibey  really  stand  are  these : 
<— Pochlt^fton  school  in  Yorkshire,  bad  long  been  the 
scene  o£  great  and  most  nobmons  abuse,  and  tbe  Com- 
mittee were  desirous  of  inqmring  into  it.  It  appears 
ihattheMaster  of  St  John's  is  the  vidtw  <^  the  school, 
and  that  be  had  recently  exerdsed  his  oflSce  (though 
for  tbe  first  time,  it  may  be  remarked),  by  twice  send- 
ii^  the  Senior  Fellows  there  to  inquire  and  report 
They  had  but  just  returned  from  tbe  second  of  these 
missioni,  uod  tiie  Matter  himsdf  had  been  with  them. 
-The  propriety  of  at  mee  examining  these  learned  and 
reqiectalile  persras  themsdves,  both  as  to  tbe  nature  of 
the  endowment,  and  the  result  of  their  own  inquiry, 
is  obvious.  It  was  both  more  fair  towaids  them,  and 
mf»8  expedient  &r  the  investigation,  than  to  seek  for 
■■fi»mation  from  less  authentic  quarters.  But  thcro 
is  no  pleasing  some  folks  in  the  mode  of  proceeding 
except  perhaps  by  drang  nothing  at  all.  If  the  prin- 
cipals are  called,  it  is  denounced  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  Heads  of  houses,  who  are  pathetically  described  as 
dragged  before  an  iaquiffltorial  committee;  if  the  sdiool- 
roastera  or  the  neighbours  alone  are  summoned,  the 
evidence  is  decried  as  drawn  from  imperfect,  or  partial, 
or  tainted  sooices.  Well,  the  Master  and  Felknra 
woe  examined ;  but  I  positively  deny  that  any  dia- 
oourtesy  was  practised  towaids  ^em  by  myself  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Committee,  as  fiv  as  my  rendlec- 
tion  serves  me.     In  the  course  of  a  long  examination, 
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-in  whieh  a  number  of  persons  bore  a  part,  it  U  ini- 
possible  for  me  to  remember  every  question  put,  or  re- 
mark made,  any  more  than  I  can  be  answerable  for 
each  intern^tory  that  appears  on  the  minutes,  though 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  myself  made  responable  for 
parts  of  the  investigation  in  which  I  have  never  inter- 
fered at  all,  either  by  bringing  forward  the  case^  or  ask- 
ing uiy  of  the  questions.  But  I  repeat,  that  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  one  thing  having  passed  which  caa 
be  represented  as  deviating  from  courtesy  towards  any 
witness,  either  in  the  substance  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
examination.  Persons  who  hastily  read  the  evidenoe, 
have  mistaken  for  a  sifting  cross-examination  of  Dr 
Wood,  what  is  in  reality  only  a  repetition  of  questions, 
made  (and  acknowledged  by  himself  at  the  time  to  be 
so)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  give  a  more  ex- 
plicit contradiction  to  reports,  very  prevalent,  respect* 
ing  certain  fellowships  of  his  collie.  But  I  appeal  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  who  assisted  at  the  ex- 
amination, if  any  are  present,  whetiier  he  or  uiy  other 
witness  had  a  right  to  complain  of  my  conduct  in  the 
Chair.  I  have  acddentally  heard  of  ample  testimony 
having  been  borne  to  my  demeanor,  by  a  most  re- 
spectable gentleman,  wholly  unknown  to  me,  and  in 
politics  constantly  opposed  to  me.  *  A  friend  of  his 
from  the  north,  having  seen  tiie  fidsehoods  so  boldly 
and  BO  industriously  propagated  respecting  me^  and 
being,  from  his  knowledge  of  my  habits,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  finding  bow  violent  and  rude  an  inqiusitor  I 
bad  all  of  a  sudden  become,  not  unnaturally  asked 
Mr  Sheldon  if  it  really  was  so ;  but  he  has  been  much 
relieved  by  finding  that  gentleman  express  his  great 
astonishment  at  the  imputation,  from  having  been  him- 
self present  at  the  investigation,  as  a  member.  But  I 
must  protest  against  this  novel  method  <tf  imputing  all 
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that  is  done  in  the  Coinmittee,  and  recorded  in  its 
miDutes,  to  the  chunnao.  The  Right  Honourable  gen- 
tleman haa  acutely  and  learnedly  classified  the  mem- 
bers of  it  into  variouB  divisions  or  squads  as  he  terms 
them.  The  m^ority  of  those  who  gave  their  at- 
tendance were  not  my  political  ftiends,  but  his  own. 
Home  were  of  a  third  party — some  bad  leanings — some 
were  of  no  party  at  all.  As  soon  as  a  case  was  entered 
upon,  or  a  witness  called,  the  members  of  both  sides,  or 
rather  of  all  the  five  sides,  plied  him  with  questions, 
some  m(n«  some  less  r^ular  and  judidous.  Itwasimpos- 
able  to  prevent  or  control  all  their  observations.  Am  I, 
then,  to  be  answerable  for  the  sins,  not  only  of  myself 
and  my  friends,  but  of  all  the  rest  ?  Am  I  chargeable 
with  die  irr^;ularitie8  of  all  tfae  squads— of  whatever 
might  bedoneby  this  motley  committee,  this  pent^onal 
body,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  animated  proceeding  ? 
But  to  return  to  the  specific  accusations.  The  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  was  pleased  with  even  unusual 
M^emnity  to  attack — I  ought  perhaps  rather  to  say,'  re- 
pvimand— ^us  for  what  he  termed  the  disr^arding  the 
obligations  of  the  Winchester  oath,  compelling  the  Fel- 
iows  to  produce  the  statutes  which  they  had  sworn  to 
conceal,  and  then  publishing  these  arcana  to  the  world. 
The  Right  Honourable  gentleman  should  hare  learnt 
the  case  better  before  he  set  to  getting  up  his  lecture.  If 
it  did  not  suit  him  to  attend  the  Committee,  he  should 
have  infcHined  himself  at  least,  of  the  elements,  the 
mere  a,  b,  c,  of  the  controversy,  before  he  ventured  to 
take  a  part  in  it — a  part,  too,  evidentiy  intended  to  be  so 
very  prominent  The  Winchester  statutes  were  never 
paUished  at  all — never — and  purposely,  because,  on 
account  of  the  osth,  it  might  be  deemed  objectionable 
to  pabliah  them,  or  disclose  more  of  their  contents  than 
was  absolutdy  necessary  for  the  investigation.  The 
Right  Htmourable  gentleman  was  thinking  of  the  Eton 
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itatutefl ;  but  then  there  was  no  oath  at  all  ]deaded  la 
the  Eton  case— and,  indeed,  none  exiated  to  plead. 
Thia  might  be  enou^  to  diew  the  candour,  or  let  it 
rally  be  called  the  accuracy,  of  the  fij^it  Honourable 
gentleman,  and  bia  qualification  to  join  in  this  diaous> 
moa  with  ao  authoritative  an  ur  and  t<Hie.  It  migfat 
be  a  caution  to  people  before  they  begin  lerturing,  to 
learn  a  little.  But  the  whole  accusation  about  the 
Winchester  oath  was  equally  founded  in  a  gross  igno> 
ranee  of  what  has  really  passed,  and  an  entire  disr^iaid 
of  the  established  law  of  Psrliamrat  8urely  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  has  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  the  oath  which  he  gravely  charges  the  Commit- 
tee with  fordng  the  Fellows  to  violate.  Had  it  ocHitained 
no  saving  dause,  still  the  Committee  had  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  ^ar^atd  it,  and  compel  those  wlw 
had  taken  it,  to  produce  their  rtatutea.  No  sndi  oath 
is  in  law  binding,  or  can  stop  the  course  of  justict^  in 
the  lowest  trihimal  known  in  this  country.  Far  less 
can  it  be  obligatory  on  persons  under  enuninathm  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  happens  that  then 
is  an  exception  in  the  oath,  and  a  pretty  la^  me ;  and 
one  too,  which  has  been  very  lib^aliy  aeted  upon  by 
tiiose  who  took  it.  They  sw<h«  not  to  reveal — *'  nisi 
qu&dem  necessitate  cogente,  vel  utilitate  suadente,"-^ 
and  the  oath  adds,  that  they  v/eax  themselves  to  be  the 
judges  of  both  the  necessity  and  the  utility.  How  have 
they  acted  upon  this  ?  It  appears  from  their  own  state> 
ments  to  the  Committee,  that  as  often  as  any  end 
whatever  was  to  be  served  for  the  CoU^;e,  they  |wo. 
duoed  their  statutes  with  all  freedom,  and  made  Umid 
as  public  as  the  occasion  required.  They  exhibited 
them  in  all  suits  inCourtsof  Law — tiiey  laid  them  be- 
fiae  Courts  (^  Equity — they  gave  them  in  tiie  whol^  or 
by  piecemefJ,  to  their  solioitors  and  eounsd,  in  diseva- 
aom  befmre  the  Visitor ;  and  when  it  was  deemed  ex- 
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pedient  &r  their  inteterti  to  have  r^urts  of  those  pro- 
oeedingi  published  in  panqdilets,  they  allowed  large 
exteacts  of  those  most  secret  and  mysteriouadeeaiiievte 
to  be  printed ;  and  Mr  Williams,  tiie  banister,  ooe  of 
their  eounsel,  and  «ie  of  thdr  own  body>  who  has 
taken  the  oath  himsd^  told  the  Cominittee  that  he 
had,  in  puUidung  a  report  of  one  casev  inserted  part 
of  die  statutes  in  it,  and  not  atdj  those  sections  whicJi 
bad  been  used  at  the  trial*  but  otiier  paassges,  which 
be  printed  in  a  note,  f«-  the  further  illustration  of  the 
Winton  argument  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that 
this  use  t£  the  statutes  by  my  learned  friend,  oomes 
strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  salvo  in  the  oath; 
because  I  am  sure  the  pamphlet,  if  not  required  by 
sane  necessity,  was  very  Ukdy  to  jwove  (tf  great 
utility.  But  then,  what  could  be  more  absurd  than 
to  art  up  such  an  oath,  so  much  limited  by  exceptions 
and  so  little  observed  in  practice,  as  a  bar  to  the  ju> 
riedietJMHi  of  the  House  (tf  Ctunmons  ?  What  moie  ri- 
dicnhms,  than  to  fancy  that  it  prohibited  the  {miduc- 
tien  of  tfiose  statutes,  erven  aoeotdi^  to  the  strict  let- 
ter, in  the  course  o£  their  lawAil  investigation  ?  They 
have  not  been  called  fw  rashly,  or  peremptorily,  or 
without  the  fiillest  deliberation,  and  the  most  car^il 
examination  f^  the  seniles  whidi  mig^t  arise  from  the 
oath.  All  that  eonld  be  urged  by  those  who  had  taken 
it,  was  folly  heard  from  tfaemsdves ;  and  after  maturely 
weig^iiBg  it  all,  the  Committee  came  to  the  (mly  itiM''tion 
irinch  they  could  give  wubout  at  onoe  ahandoning  the 
lAtiB  ri^ts  <tf  the  Commons,  and  overturning  every 
thing  like  the  law  and  the  privil^;es(tf  Parliament  But 
ia  the  exenase  of  their  discretion,  thou^  the  right  was 
uadeniaM^  th^  have  limited  the  exercise  of  it  by  the 
caogency  of  the  oecaoon,  and  have  refruned  from  jHint- 
iag  the  statutes  in  their  minutes.  With  reqtect  to  the 
Eton  statutes,  the  case  was  different.     There  no  oath 
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interfered,  and  they  were  otdered  to  be  printed,  as  well 
as  thoee  <^  Trinity  and  St  John's ;  that  in  case  there 
be  in  practice  any  deviations  frmn  them,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, whether  Uiey  are  all  such  as  change  of  circnm- 
stances  warruits,  (»-  even  makes  an  improvemeait  But 
the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  finds  out,  or  somebody 
tells  him  of  a  mai^nal  note  in  the  Museum  copy  ot 
the  Etcm  book,  and  which,  it  seems,  has  been  printed 
with  the  rest  of  the  manuscript.  Of  the  existence  of 
that  note,  I  positively  assert,  1  was  unaware  till  I  heard 
it  read  now.  It  had  entirely  escaped  me ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  disapprove  of  its  hav- 
ing been  printed.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  pecu- 
liar s[»rit  and  temper  in  which  this  controversy  has 
bem  carried  on,  to  pick  out  a  litUe  typ<^[raphical  over- 
act in  a  volmne  of  many  himdred  pages,  and  chai^ 
it  upon  the  chairman  of  a  Committer  who  must  in- 
deed be  endued  with  omnisdence,  as  well  as  excesnve 
industry,  to  prevent  all  such  accidents  from  happenii^. 
I  b^  pardon  of  the  House  for  all  the  particuluv 
into  which  I  am  forced  to  enter,  but  I  rather  apc^ogise 
for  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  than  for  myself; 
I  stand  fax  less  in  need  of  such  indulgence.  A  voy 
serious  and  alarming  charge  followed  next — that  oi 
{Hvlonging  the  operations  of  the  Committee  after  the 
dissolution  ;  oontinuing,  as  it  were,  the  noxious  exist- 
«ice  of  that  hated  monster,  after  the  period  of  its  fiite 
bad  arrived.  It  seems  that,  marvellous  to  relate,  at 
the  distance  of  one  whole  month  from  the  end  of  the 
session,  a  circular  is  found,  signed  by  a  clerk  of  the 
House,  who  had  been  clerk  to  the  Committee,  and,  yet 
more  prodigious  to  tell,  sent  free  through  the  post- 
office.  Now,  I  ^ve  up  the  whole  defence,  if  tlus, 
which  is  attacked  as  a  dangerous  inoovati<m,  is  not 
found  to  be  the  uniform  practice  of  every  Committee, 
in  every  sesdon,  wid  absolutely  necessary  to  the  expe- 
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diting  of  the  public  budness ; — if  whst  the  House  is 
warned  againrt  as  aliuining  and  strange,  and  leading 
no  <Hie  can  say  to  what  ccmiequenoes,  has  not  been 
omatantly  and  most  notoriously  done,  from  all  lime 
down  to  the  present  day.  Let  but  one  eesnon  of  IW- 
liament  be  ^lewn,  in  which  any  such  inquiries  were 
gcang  on  to  the  end  of  the  sitting,  and  in  which  the 
pnnvgation  prevented  the  work  of  digesting  and  oor- 
reetang  from  proceeding,  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  cod- 
Tieted  of  having  introduced  a  new  practice — a  great 
improvement  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  sui^  in- 
quiries. In  fact,  the  question  will  not  admit  of  any 
doubt  JBvery  one  knows  that,  long  after  the  end  ^ 
each  sesmon,  the  reports  and  other  papers  of  that  ses- 
NMi  are  printed  or  circulated,  and  many  of  them- 
finished.  And  there  is  not  in  this  respect  the  smallest, 
di^^ence  between  the  end  of  a  Parliament  and  of  a  ses- 
sion, or  between  one  kind  of  work  upon  the  papers  aud- 
anotfaer.  But  for  such  a  convenient  irregularity,  the  Par- 
liamentary bu^ess  would  be  suddenly  stopped  by  each 
pnwogalimi ;  nothing  would  be  done  till  next  year,  and 
dien  a  mass  of  matter  would  be  poured  at  once  upon 
the  House,  the  officers  of  the  House,  and  the  public 
which  never,  by  possibility,  could  be  turned  to  any 
account,  if  it  ever  could  be  done,  beside  the  necessary 
snspensicm  of  the  new  buuness,  in  order  to  finish  the  di- 
gesting of  the  old.  The  Right  Honourable  gentleman, 
if  he  had  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
Pariiament  in  the  best  times,  and  under  the  sanction 
aS  the  highest  authorities,  coidd  never  have  brought^ 
forward  such  a  diatge ;  and  if  he  was  so  miserably  ill- 
isfintned  on  these  matters,  and  gatiiered  his  notions, 
of  Puliamentary  usage  from  persons  who  knew,  who 
could  know,  nothing  whatever  about  it,  what  business 
bad  he,  upon  no  better  foundation  than  his  own  igno- 
rance and  thdrs,  to  rear  up  the  presumption  with  whidi . 
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he  broi^fat  forward  his  aocnuatioas?  Take  tiie  [dsn  oi 
the  R^t  Honourable  gentlonan  snd  his  iiutractUHu--- 
ad(^  his  new  law  of  Puiiament — let  the  close  of  each 
aeinon  Bot  only  stop  shut  every  inveitigatitHi  in  which 
the  committees  are  eng^ed,  bnt  stay  all  steps  towud 
pK^Mtring  for  the  use  t^  the  House  the  results  already 
ob^ned  fi-om  inquiry — uid  the  neoeesary  eoDsequeiioe. 
must  be,  that  not  a  tittle  of  the  matter  required  for 
ddiberation  can  be  arranged  at  distributed,  until,  at 
ki^fth,  the  next  session  sees  the  House  orerwhehned 
with  sneh  a  mass  of  pi^en  as  must  defy  all  reading, 
arranging,  or  nnderstanding.  But  I  had  well  ni^ 
fbrgotten  the  dreadful  circumstance,  the  gnnmd  of  so 
mnefa  amaBemmt  and  protestation,  that  the  circular  of 
Jtdy  was  dispatched  in  a  cover  signed  by  Mr  Freelin(|^ 
and  went  free  from  postage ;  for  this  extraoidinaiy 
natural  appearance,  the  Right  Honourable  gentlnnan 
can  by  no  means  account.  I  wonder,  in  my  turn,  that  a 
theny  for  explaining  it  ^ould  not  have  presented  itself 
to  a  person  who  deems  bo  highly  of  his  own  learning.  It 
m^t  have  struck  him  that  there  was  no  other  means 
of  sending  letters  poet^'ee,  and  that  the  postoffice 
having  received  instructions  to  forward  the  other  cir- 
culars under  covers  signed  by  Mr  Freeling,  the  same 
covers  were  naturally  enoo^  used  upon  this  oecasioB 
also. 

But  I  am  &ted,  it  seems,  to  answer  £»  another  cuv 
cadar  lettov  written  still  loiter  after  the  dissolution, 
erai  in  the  present  sessim,  to  the  parochial  dei^ ; 
and  that  lett«-  is  represented  by  the  Right  Htmourable 
gentleman  as  tending  to  deceive  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  into  a  bdief  that  the  Elducation  Committee 
is  still  in  bdng,  and  that  the  application  is  made  under 
its  authority.  Unfortunately  for  the  Right  HononnUe 
gentleman,  the  letter  in  question  was  only  resolved 
upon  after  the  utmost  ddibenition,  and  was  then   ■ 
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worded  with  Tery  great  oare,  to  avoid  all  poMibility  of 
niscoiutnioiuin.  I  was  well  sware,  when  that  letter  wafl 
aent,  whaterer  I  mif^t  have  been  befm^  (^  the  md- 
kas  variety  of  nialignant  inmnuation,  and  foul  and 
vrioked  nusrqHresentatitm  to  which  any  man  exposed 
himself,  wfaoacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  with  dis- 
interested motives,  and  who,  without  fear  of  obloquy, 
«qioBed  tiie  hidden  mystmes  of  abuse.  I  slowly  and 
r^utantly  detennined  upon  issuing  that  dretdar.  I 
had  before  been  ob%8d,  in  my  official  capadty,  to 
give  much  trouble  to  the  dergy,  I  mean  the  resident 
parafa  working  clexgy,  the  honest  and  pious  men  whi^ 
for  a  very  moderate  recompense,  dischai^  most  im- 
pwtant  and  laborious  duties,  to  their  own  immortal 
boiKHir,  and  the  imspeakable  benefit  of  thdr  fellow- 
creatures.  Their  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  iuquiiy  has  been  far,  very  far  above  my  praise ; 
yet  still  I  entreat  them  to  accept  bo  humUe  a  tri- 
bute to  thmr  great  merits,  for  fhw  honest  zeal,  their 
unwearied  benevoleuoe,  their  pious  care  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  thdr  flocks,  shewn  forth  in  th«r  universal 
anxiety  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  the  Committee 
•—the  Bducation  of  all  the  Poor.  I  was  most  unwilling 
to  pnss  harder  than  was  absolutdy  necessary  upon  audi 
wiUing  ftllow-labourers,  and  therefore  delayed  sending 
tlie  dronlar  in  question,  which  has  for  its  object  to  ob- 
tain the  same  information  as  to  unendowed  schools,  as 
the  former  letter  had  procured  respecting  endowmmts. 
The  iint  letter  had  bem  dispatched  at  a  time  when 
the  Hll  was  expected  to  pass  with  a  danse  requiring 
the  Commissioners  to  examine  the  state  of  education 
generally,  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  charities ;  it  was 
therefiife  {Mrincipally  calculated  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion rtspecting  endowments,  as  mi^ht  serve  to  direct 
the  inqiuries  of  tfae  board.  When  that  dause  was, 
«Mi  others,  stmck  out;  die  returns  became  the  only 
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source  from  whence  the  general  infonnatioD  respecting 
the  state  <tf  public  education  could  be  obtained.  It 
was  tfaerefiH^  most  desirable  to  supply  the  defects  in 
these,  as  to  as  r^;arded  the  unendow^  schools.  Yet, 
as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  returns  to  the  ori- 
ginal  drcular  has,  through  the  prtuseworthy  zeal  of 
their  revereud  authcm,  afibrded  the  inftamation  re- 
quired, I  for  a  considerable  time  indulged  a  hope, 
that  a  sufficient  number  might  be  found  upon  which 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  average  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  t^us  to  preclude  the  necessity  which  I  so 
greatly  desired  to  avoid,  of  ^ving  the  clergy  further 
trouble.  With  this  view,  and  beside  Itmg  and  re- 
peated consideration  of  the  details  by  myself,  I  consult- 
ed professional  gentlemen  skilled  in  calcidation ;  and 
it  was  not  until  it  appeared  impossible  to  trust  the  ave- 
rages obtained  from  the  fidl  returns,  that  I  reluctantly 
had  recourse  to  the  drcular  in  question.  There  are 
living  witnesses,  perhaps  not  very  far  distant,  to  the 
repugnance  which  I  fdt  to  taking  this  step— not  in- 
deed through  any  apprehension  of  incurring  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman's  displeasure  {which  never  once 
crossed  my  mind,  and  if  it  had,  would  have  left  a 
very  slight  impresuon),  but  fixnn  tenderness  towards 
those  most  excellent  persons  upon  whom  it  was  to  im- 
pose a  new  task.  When  I  resolved  upon  issuing  it,  I 
wdghed  the  terms  of  it  with  extreme  car^  to  guard 
agiunst  the  very  imputation  flung  out  by  the  Ri^t 
Honourable  g^itleman,  of  usurpiug  an  authority  with 
which  I  was  no  longer  vested ;  not  that  I  felt  thb  at 
all  needful,  were  1  {«  be  judged  only  by  those  who 
know  me ;  not  that  I  should,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  controversy,  have  thought  such  a  precau- 
tion necessary,  even  to  prevent  misconception  -in  the 
world  at  laige,  for  I  had  yet  to  learn  the  rids  which 
a  man's  character  runs,  for  merely  employing  himself 
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in  ihe  difflntovated  work  of  befnending  the  poor  ;  but 
the  drculsr  was  written  when  I  waa  made  aware  of  this 
danger;  and  I  studied  (in  vaan  aa  it  now  seems)  to 
guard  against  misrepresentations,  which  I  foresaw  would 
be  attempted,  to  describe  all  I  dH  as  encroachment  and 
OBOTpation.  In  the  ramplidty  of  my  heart,  I  imag^ed 
I  h^  suoceeded.  This  night  has  ^ewn  me  how 
meanly  I  estimated  tbe  inventire  subtlety,  and  the  un- 
conquerable pertinadty,  of  polemical  malice.  For  they 
in  whose  hands  the  Bight  Honourable  gentlnnan  is  an 
instnunent  of  i^^presfflim  (pu^ps  more  accranmodating 
than  powerfid),  hare  discovered  diat  the  language  of 
the  letter  was  that  of  assumed  official  authority.  It 
alluded  to  inqiuries  going  on  with  respect  to  public 
edncation  ;  and  were  not  such  inquiries  in  prepress  when 
I  had  laid  Reports  respecting  them  on  the  table,  ^ven 
notice  of  a  measure  to  be  brought  forward,  and  in- 
ffflmed  the  House  that  the  digest  of  the  returns  was  pre< 
paring,  and  woidd  be  printed  &om  time  to  time  ?  But 
coidd  the  most  defective  understanding  of  tbe  person 
least  acquunted  with  Parliamentary  proceedings,  sup^ 
pose  that  a  letter  was  officially  written  by  a  chairman 
of  a  committee,  in  which  the  writer  b^^s  with  saying 
that  he  should  consider  it  as  a  favour  if  the  person  ad- 
dressed could  conveniently  give  him  certain  informa- 
tion, and  concludes  with  be^ng  him  to  date  his  an- 
swer, if  he  should  be  kind  enough  to  oblige  him  with 
one  ?  Is  that  the  style  of  official  letterft--of  requira- 
tions  and  precepts  from  chiurmen  of  committees  7  The 
first  drcular  from  myself  as  chairman  had  been  very 
differently  worded.  "  I  have  to  require  that  you  will 
return  anewen  to  the  following  qumes."— And  tbe 
difference  in  style  was  perceivable  by  every  person  who 
received  the  second  letter ;  for  every  one  had  previously 
received  tbe  first,  and  the  second  expressly  referred  to  it. 
Indeed,  with  the  inconsistency  which  has  marked  every 
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Step  of  the  adversaries  of  edncatioD,  this  first  dtcular  has 
also  been  attadced — ^it  was  said  to  be  imcourteous  and 
peremptory — and  there  was  a  doubt  expressed  of  iht 
Ctnnmtttee's  authority  to  issne  it.  Aa  for  t^e  style,  it 
was  less  peremptory  than  the  estabKshed  Ibrm  of  an 
order  for  the  produetion  of  a  paper,  or  attendauee  of  a 
witness.  That  form  b^ns.  "  It  is  ordovd  that  A.  B." 
&C.  The  circular  b^aB,"'  I  have  to  require,"  &c — ^As 
to  the  right  of  demanding  answers — any  doubt  of  it 
was  bottomed  in  the  grossest  ignraance,  and  the  most 
cfaildifih  inattention  to  the  shiqie  of  tiie  proeeediitg. 
The  Committee  had  a  right  by  their  instructions  to 
send  for  all  persons,  papers,  and  records.  Tfaey  mi^it 
have  summoned  the  clei^  to  Westminster  to  be  ex- 
amined. Was  it  not  a  relaxation  of  this  right,  to  allow 
them  at  their  own  homes  to  answer  the  drcul&r  que- 
ries ? — I  do  not  impute  all  this  wretched  blundering 
to  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman.  His  objections 
could  not  have  originated  within  these  walls.  They 
must  have  been  gathered  from  some  coarse  manufiio- 
tory  abroad.  But  he  should  have  been  fiu-  above  suf- 
fering any  demgning  or  bigoted  persons  from  getting 
possession  of  him,  and  persuading  him  in  so  great  a  mat* 
ter.  This  good  work  I  trust  will  not  be  impeded  by 
what  has  passed  this  day,  though  I  doubt  not  there  are 
scone  persons  out  of  doors  who  indulge  hopes  that  it 
may.  I  shall,  for  my  part,  persevere.  I  am  beset  and 
atta^ed  at  every  step,  as  if  I  was  pursuing  some  object 
of  personal  advantage  or  a^randisement,  and  as  if  the 
enemies  of  the  cause  supposed  that  a  person,  giving  up 
his  days  and  nights  to  such  a  work,  must  needs  have 
some  bad  purpose  to  serve.  But  I  shall  leave  it  to  time 
and  the  contempt  of  the  community,  to  cure  men  of 
such  absurd  prejudices,  which  I  assure  you  give  me  no 
sort  of  angry  feeling,  and  only  move  my  pity. 

The  last  charge  preferred  by  tiie  Right  Himourable 
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genUemaa  is  of  a  singular  description.  It  is  not 
for  any  thing  which  I  have  ^ther  done  or  left  undone 
in  the  Committee^  nor  indeed  fin*  any  Bubatantive  part 
of  my  conduct  at  all,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament ; 
but  it  seems  I  have,  in  my  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly,  taken 
credit  for  not  doing  something,  whidi  if  I  had  donc^ 
I  would,  in  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman's  opinion, 
have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  as  chairman.  For- 
haps  I  ou^t  to  be  sufficiently  well  pleased  to  find  the 
gentieman  and  bis  instigators  reduced  to  sudi  firany 
accusations  as  this,  which,  if  weU  founded,  is  really  no 
very  mighty  matter.  Bnt  it  happens  to  be,  lOce  all  the 
rest,  quite  groundless.  I  do  not  exactly  recoltect  the 
words  used  by  me ;  I  hare  not  of  late  been  so  ■amvet-' 
mat  frith  my  own  writings,  as  the  Right  Honounble 
gentleman  seems  to  be ;  who,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  has 
drown  aWay  much  valuable  time  upon  what  I  fear  he 
may  find  an  unpn^table  study,  at  the  best,  bnt  the 
more  eq>ea8Uy,  if  he  did  not  comprdiend  what  he  read. 
I  shall,  however,  take  the  quotation  as  given  by  him 
—find  to  what  does  it  amount?  Only  that,  in  ordei  to 
prove  how  little  truth  there  was  in  the  diarge  so  often 
reiterated,  from  the  first  day  oi  Uiese  diseusaons  to  the 
present,  of  my  Innng  been  actuated  by  party  views 
m  the  Committee,  I  cited  the  known  fact  of  my  har- 
ii^  refused  my  partisans  in  the  Nortii  access  to  the 
evidence  respecting  St  Bees*  school  ?  But  how  could  I 
have  granted  this  access,  asks  the  Right  Honourable  gen- 
tlenuui,  vrithont  betraying  my  trust  as  chiunnan?  Why, 
in  Tarious  ways.  What  was  there  to  prevent  me  from 
lending  my  own  notes  ?  What  to  keep  me  from  cnnmu- 
nicating  any  private  copies  I  might  have  of  the  printed 
and  unpublished  evidence?  Then,  who  ever  before 
questioned  the  right  of  a  chairman  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner uid  time  of  printing  and  circulating  the  minutes  of 
a  Committee  ?  I  have  known  recent  instances  of  notes 
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being  lued  for  private  purposes  by  wann  fiiends  of  the 
Ri^t  Htmaurable  gentlemaD,  although  t^e  cbunnan  of 
the  Goinmittee  had  joined  with  the  Speaker  in  im- 
poundiog  them  to  prevent  pubhcation.  They  have  been 
published  to  the  injury  of  every  individual,  for  whose 
protection  the  original  minutes  were  impounded.  Of 
Buch  conduct,  indeed,  I  greatly  disapprove.  For  me 
to  have  communicated  my  notes,  or  to  have  allowed  tbe 
publication  ai  the  Report  some  weeks  sooner,  would 
deariy  have  been  no  sudi  impropriety ;  yet  still  I  deem 
that  it  would  have  been  blameable,  because  it  would 
have  been  perverting  to  party  purposes  an  inquiry  that 
should  be  kept  free  from  all  such  connexion.  And 
therefore  it  was,  that  I  abstained  from  it ;  nay,  inter- 
posed to  prevent  it  I  did  so,  because  I  deemed  that 
it  would  have  been  impropa ;  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able gentleman  sagaciously  answers,  *'  Had  you  done 
so,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety."  There  I  leave 
him  and  his  ingenious  and  subtle  instructors. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  apol(^pze  for  the  time  which 
I  have  been  obliged  to  occupy  in  the  defence  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues.  As  for  as  regards  our  cause,  we 
have  much  reason  to  «)mplain  of  being  taken  una- 
vrares  ;  but  the  House,  too,  has  been  a  sufiferer,  in  be- 
ing compelled  to  hear  a  statement  not  only  inadequate 
to  the  greateess  of  the  occasion,  hut  necessarily  ren- 
dered prolix  by  the  suddenness  of  the  d^nand  which 
has  impiously,  though  most  unexpectedly,  called  it 
forth.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  ine,  that,  how  defective  so- 
ever in  other  respects,  I  at  least  believe  it  to  have  been 
ful^  taiA  to  have  honestiy  met  each  individual  part  of 
the  accusation.  In  casting  my  eye  back  upon  the  large 
space  over  which  I  have  travelled,  1  can  descry  nothing 
that  I  have  Idl  untouched.  I  rather  fear  I  may  be 
blamed  for  stopping  to  take  notice  of  some  things  which 
merited  none.     But  I  dean  this  the  safer  side  on  which 
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to  err,  as  bdng  made  sware  by  expericDce  of  the  shifts 
and  deTioes  to  which  malignity  hta  recourse.  If  I  have 
passed  uiy  thing — ^if  it  should  be  found,  on  further  re- 
flection, that  there  is  a  single  point  overlooked  by  me — 
I  beg  to  be  instantly  informed  of  it,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  which  the  forms  or  the 
kind  indulgence  of  the  House  afibrds,  of  supplying 
the  omisnon.  1  have  not  shrunk  from  tbe  fullest  in- 
qtnry,  in  drcumstances  which  gave  me  a  very  £fur 
ground  for  demanding  some  delay ;  and  1  still  court 
the  most  unsparing  investigation  of  every  part  of  my 
conduct  in  the  chair  of  the  Committee,  and  of  every 
angle  inddent  that  has  happened  in  the  course  of  our 
whole  proceedings.* 

*  llie  [H^wrvBtion  of  Una  speeoh  ia  owing  to  an  accident.  A  gentle- 
man at  the  Bar,  who  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  progreBH  of  the  Bill, 
having  the  intention  of  editing  Duke's  work  on  ChoritaUe  Uses,  hi^^en- 
ed  to  b«  in  the  gnllerj',  and  took  a  yerj  fiill  note  of  the  debate ;  from 
which  and  some  Airther  notee  kept  by  Mr  Brongham,  and  tram  some 
others  which  have  since  been  obtained,  the  speech  was  corrected  for 
Banaard's  Debates,  then  edited  hy  Mr  Wright ;  and  from  that  it  ia  now 
printed,  with  mdj  the  change  of  the  person  and  tense,  and  <me  or  two 
verbal  allerations,  founded  on  notee  made  at  the  time.  The  newgpvgen, 
for  some  days  before  this  debate  took  place,  had  re&ained  from  report- 
ing Mr  Broogham's  speeches,  in  consequence,  as  it  ia  said,  of  some  ofi^noe 
givenbyhim  to  a  reporter,  in  the  form  of  words  nsed  in  referring  to  him; 
and  by  no  means  from  the  conree  taken  by  Afr  Brougham,  for  it  appean 
from  the  Debates  (Hansard,  voL  xl.  1174),  that  he  took  a  very  decided 
part  in  the  gentteman'a  &vonr,  when  the  qaestion  of  his  committal  to 
Newgate  was  discussed,  strongly  and  iuooewfoUy  opposing  that  proceed- 
ing. He  was  a  person  of  great  merit  and  accomplishments,  as  afterwards 
^ipeared.  It  E^pears  from  the  Debates,  that  Hr  Sieldon,  Mr  Wilber- 
Ibroe,  Mr  J.  Smith,  and  other  members  of  the  Ednca^n  Committee, 
confirmed  Mr  ItavoiJiam's  statements  offset. 
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In  oonfimnity  with  the  notice  which  I  gave  some 
time  ago,  I  now  rise  to  submit  certain  Resolutions  to 
your  Lcsdships,  on  a  subject  the  importance  of  which 
one  universal  (pinion  confesses,  although  there  may 
pievul  a  differraice  of  sentiments  r^arding  the  course 
fittest  to  be  pursued  for  attaining  the  end  that  all 
have  alike  in  view.  In  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  matter  of  such  deep  and  universal  interest, 
both  to  the  governors  and  governed  of  this  and  every 
othex  country,  I  feel  that  I  need  hardly  preface  my  ob- 
Bsmtions  with  any  apology,  or  bespeak  your  attention 
to  a  tofnc  so  nearly  afiecting  the  welfare,  and  indeed 
the  safety,  of  the  community  at  la:^.  I  have  the  mis- 
fiNTtune,  it  is  true — and  I  have  always  felt  it  a  misfor- 
tune— to  differ  &om  a  la^^  at  least  a  dedded  m^OTity 
of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addresrang,  in  po- 
litical principles,  and  in  the  feelings  which  these  en- 
gender upon  most  things  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  I  ent^tun  my  own  eonscien- 
tioua  opinions,  which  are  the  same  I  have  ever  held, 
and  ever  acted  upon.  Your  Lordships  entertain  your 
own,  and  wiU  allow  me  to  keep  mine,  as  I  find  no  fault 
with  yon  (ox  retaining  yours ;  but  I  certainly  do  fed, 
that  whoever,  standing  in  this  position,  whether  as  a 
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Peer  of  Parliament,  or  as  a  Member  of  the  other 
Assembly,  midertakes  to  bring  forward  a  subject  like 
the  present,  has  a  difficult  task  imposed  upon  him. 
He  makes  himself  the  advocate  of  measures,  wbidi 
ought  to  be  kept  free  from  all  admixture  of  party  feel- 
ing— apart  from  all  the  distm-bing  forces  of  political 
animosity — measures  in  which,  as  all  parties  bare  the 
same  stake,  so  none  ought  to  interfere  with  any  secta- 
rian or  factious  view  but  to  consider  their  merits  upon 
the  most  enlai^;ed  prindples,  and  with  the  most  in- 
flexible reeolutioQ  to  consult  only  the  true  interest  of 
the  country  and  of  mankind. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  am  I  apprf^ensive  of 
this  great  and  common  cause  sufi^ng  in  my  hands 
frtaxi  party  dissensions  ?  -It  is  because  I  fear  lest  sune 
of  your  Lordships  may  think  m<n%  of  the  advocate 
than  of  the  question-^-more  of  his  politics  than  of  its 
merits.  I  know  there  are  those  ^o  wUl  not  listen  so 
readily  to  the  claims  of  any  subject,  as  they  will  coU' 
adff  the  character  and  habits — I  mean  the  political 
character  and  habits— K>f  him  who  introduces  it.  I 
know  that  there  be  those  who  are  rather  moved  (if 
I  may  speak  the  language  of  my  profesuon)  by  the 
wrongs  of  persons,  than  by  the  rights  o£  things  ;  and 
unless  your  Lordships  shall  be  convinced  that-  this 
subject  of  popular  education  is  in  itself  worthy  your 
smous  attention — unless  I  can  make  you  frilly  aware 
of  all  its  details,  so  as  to  owdliate  your  &vour  to- 
wards the  things  required  for  its  frUl  establishment — I 
may  be  d<ung  mischief  to  that  cause  the  {Hxigress  of 
which  it  has  been  the  great  object  of  my  life  to  advance. 
Vet,  assuredly,  the  situation  in  which  I  hete  stond,  is 
any  tiling  less  than  novel  to  me.  I  have  never  stood  at 
any  period  of  my  pubhc  life,  eitiier  in  this  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  otherwise  than  as  the  member  of 
a  minority,  generally  a  minority  inconsiderable  in  nu- 
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merieal  fivce.  I  have  always  had  a  preponderating,  of- 
ten an  overpowering,  majority  of  my  fellow-m^nbera 
opposed  to  me  in  (Mber  House,  eren  while  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  ;  nor  was  it  until  I  had  left  the  Commons, 
that  my  colleagues  knew  what  it  was  to  sway  the  voices 
of  that  assemhly,  while  I  only  exchanged  an  adverse 
majority  of  CommonerB  for  a  hostile  majority  of  Peers. 
Yet  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing the  assent  of  both  Houses  to  many  measures  of  pa- 
lamount  importance,  at  first  propounded  to  unwilling 
audiences,  rudely  crossed  by  the  influence  of  some,  coldly 
supported  by  the  flagging  zeal  of  others,  persevered  in 
wit^  the  aid  of  the  country,  and  backed  by  the  force  of 
reason,  till  in  time  the  feeble  minority  swelled  into  all 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  Parliament,  as  of  the  People. 
These  reoollections  encourage  me-  now  to  £itc8  the  pre- 
ponderance of  my  political  adversaries,  and  give  me 
hopes  of  a  like  success  iu  my  present  endeavours. 

Having  detuned  your  Lordobips  for  a  few  moments 
with  adverting  to  what  I  deemed  not  unimportant,  I 
shall  now  come  at  once  to  the  details  of  the  subject 
whidi  I  wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  sludl  first  of  all  explain  why  I  deem  it  to  be  inexpe- 
dient to  bring  ftnward  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment; that  which  many  of  ^e  warmest  friends  of  imiver- 
sal  education,  with  the  best  intentions,  though  I  think 
through  mistaken  views,  are  partial  too  ;  I  mean  a  ge- 
neral bill  for  the  establishment  of  parish  schools  at 
the  public  expense,  and  imder  public  r^^tion.  I  am 
very  deodedly  against  my  such  meosiu^,  and  J  ^all 
now  shortly  explain  why  I  am  against  it.  But  as  the 
opinion  to  vririch  I  now  refer  is  entertained,  thoi^h  by 
ft  most  respectable  dass,  yet  not  by  a  numerous  class 
of  persmn,  I  should  not  feel  Justified  in  entering  upon 
details  to  shew  why  I  difier  ftom  them,  were  it  not  that 
at  one  and  the  same  time  I  shall  be  laying  before  your 
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Lordships  the  present  state  of  Popular  Educatiim  m 
this  country. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  labours  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee <^  the  House  of  Commons, — labours  to  which  no 
man  can  attach  too  high  a  value, — were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  great  controversy, — a  controversy  as  fierce  and 
uncompromising  aa  almost  any  that  ever  raged,  and  to 
vdiieh  I  only  refer  as  affording  another  reason  hi  the 
hope  I  so  fondly  cherish,  that  though  now,  perhaps,  iu  a 
minority  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  questiims  here 
debated,  I  yet  may  ultimately  find  myself  with  scarcely 
an  antagonist  That  bitter  controversy  is  at  an  end — 
the  heats  which  it  kindled  are  extinguished — the  mat- 
ter that  engendered  those  heats,  finds  equal  acceptance 
with  all  parties.  Those  are  now  still,  or  assenting,  or 
even  supporting  me,  who  then  thought  that  I  was  sow- 
ing broadcast  the  seeds  of  revolution,  and  who  scrupled 
not  to  accuse  me  as  aiming  at  the  "  dictatorship,"  by 
undermining  the  foundations  of  all  property.  Tfaosewho 
once  held  that  the  Education  Committee  was  pulling 
down  the  Church,  by  pulling  down  the  Univerdties  and 
the  Great  Schools — that  my  only  design  could  be  to 
ruse  some  strange  edifice  of  power  upon  the  ruins  of  aU 
our  institutions,  ecclesiastical  and  civil — have  long 
ceased  to  utter  even  a  whisper  against  whatever  was 
then  accomplished,  and  have  become  my  active  coad- 
jutors almost  ever  nuce.  Nay,  the  very  history  of  that 
fierce  ctmtention  is  forgotten.  There  are  few  now  aware 
of  a  controversy  having  ever  existed,  which,  a  few  years 
back,  a^tated  all  men  all  over  the  country ;  and  the 
measures  I  then  propounded  among  rerilings  and  exe- 
crations, have  long  since  become  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
doubt,  whether,  at  this  moment,  there  are  above  some 
half-dozen  of  your  Lordships  who  recollect  any  thing 
about  a  warfare  which  for  months  raged  with  unabated 
fiiry  both  within  the  walls  (Uf  the  Univ»sities  and  within 
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out — which  seemed  to  absorb  all  men's  attentim,  and 
to  make  one  class  apprehend  the  utter  destruction  of 
our  political  system,  while  it  filled  others  with  alarm 
lest  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  adrancement  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  That  all  those  violent  animosities  should 
have  passed  away,  and  all  those  alarms  be  now  sunk  in 
oblivi(Hi,  affords  a  memcnrable  instance  of  the  strange 
aberrations — ^I  will  not  say  of  public  opinion,  but — of 
party  feeling,  in  which  the  history  of  controversy  so 
lai^ly  abounds.  I  have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  it  to  shew 
why  I  again  trust  that  I  may  outlive  the  storms  which 
still  are  gathering  round  those  who  devote  themselves 
rather  to  the  improvement  of  their  fdlow-creaturee  than 
the  service  of  a  faction. 

In  those  days,  then,  the  Education  Committee,  by 
inquiries  instituted  respecting  aU  the  parishes  of  this 
island,  obtained  a  full  account  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion existiDg  in  each.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  as 
Kgaided  England  and  Wales,  that  independent  of  Sun- 
day schools,— which  for  the  present  I  shall  lay  on  one 
sde, — there  wa«  of  day-sdiools,  endowed  and  unendow- 
ed, about  18,600,  actually  educating,  during  six  days  in 
the  week,  644,000  children, — that  of  this  number 
166,000  were  educated  at  endowed  schools,  and  478,000 
at  unendowed  schools,  schools  supported  entirely  by  vo- 
luntary contributions,  or  by  the  payments  received  from 
scholars.  The  number  of  endowed  schools  was  above 
4100 — ofimendowed,aboutl4,300.  Thefoimernumbear 
of  endowed  schools,  and  their  schtdars,  is  of  course  near- 
ly fixed — ^the  latter,  of  unendowed,  is  that  which  varies 
from  time  to  time :  therefore  take  only  the  variable 
number  of  478,000,  those  educated  at  unendowed  day- 
sdiools,  and  then  condder  what  pn^ess  has  been  made 
in  them  since  1818 ;  a  prepress  partly  owing  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  private  benevolence,  but  in  part,  too,  achiev- 
ed by  the  exertion  of  the  poorer  dasses  themselves ;  fw 
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it  is -a  circumstance  on  which  I  dwdl  with  the  greatest 
pride  and  pleasure,  that  of  the  478,000  taught  in  un- 
endowed scbcK^  310,000  paid  for  their  tuition,  and 
]  68,000  only  were  free  scholars ;  and  even  taking  in  the 
endowed  schoola,  of  the  644,000  taught,  320,000.  or 
one-half  of  the  whole,  paid  for  thedr  schooling. 

Now,  when  I  said  I  should  lay  on  one  ode  the  edu- 
cation in  Sunday-sdioolB,  it  was  not  from  underrahiing 
those  excellent  institiUaons,  or  because  the  details  re- 
lating to  them  are  unimportant,  but  because  of  the  limit- 
ed nature  of  diat  kind  of  education,  and  the  necessarily 
inferior  advantages  which  alone  it  can  bestow ;  for  while 
one  day  in  the  week  is  very  little  towards  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  still  less  towards  the  benefits,  the 
far  more  important  benefits,  of  moral  discipline.  It  is 
evidently  not  merely  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  that  profits  the  child  ;  the  regular  school 
attendance  is  fai'  more  material  for  hie  improvement 
Six  days  in  the  week,  at  six  hours  in  the  day,  is  a  vast 
advantage  in  this  training ;  but  a  single  day,  for  three 
or  four  hours,  although  it  does  something  by  keeping 
the  child  out  of  harm's  way,  is  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  insignificant  as  moral  truning, — as  forming 
the  invaluable  habits  of  order,  industry,  and  good  be- 
haviour. I  desire  to  be  understood  that  I  say  nothing 
against  Sunday-schools,  or  against  those  excellent  in- 
dividuals who  patronise  them,  and  who  devote  so  much 
of' the  day  of  rest  to  teaching  in  them.  It  is  not  because 
I  value  them  less,  but  because  I  prize  the  others  mor^ 
— ^those  schocds  in  which  the  whole  time  of  the  child 
is  spent  under  the  master's  eye, — that  I  have  said  no- 
thing of  the  numbers  taught  on  Sundays.  There  is, 
indeed,  another  reason  for  keeping  those  numbers  out 
of  oiur  calculation  ;  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
proportion  of  the  children  attend  the  Sunday-schools 
alone,  and  how  many  attend  both  the  Sunday  and  the 
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day  schools.  Thus  there  wete  in  1818,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  644,000  children  attending  day-schools,  and 
462,000  was  the  numbra  of  childntn  attending  6100 
Sunday-schoolfi ;  but  those  two  sums  must  not  be  added 
tagetiiet,  by  way  of  finding  how  mmy  diildren  in  the 
whole  ree^ved  any  instruction.  I  believe  that  at  least 
tfare&iburths,  if  not  four-^fifths,  of  the  one  dass  belong 
also  to  the  other.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  better, 
for  these  reasons,  to  institute  the  eomparlson  between 
the  present  and  the  former  amount  of  education,  by 
attending  only  to  that  which  forms  its  great  brandi — 
the  number  of  children  attending  day-schools. 

Let  us  then  see  whether  the  number  of  478,000 
diildien,  attending  unendowed  day-schools,  in  1818, 
has  increased,  or  remained  stationary,  or  fallen  off? 
Ten  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee— that  is,  in  1828 — a  great  mrasure  was  carried 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
tims  of  a  noble  fiiend  of  mine.  Lord  John  Russell — I 
mean  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  As 
die  invidious  distinctions  which  those  laws  formerly 
created  between  churchmen  and  sectarians,  had  chidly 
prevented  their  cordially  co-operating  t<^titer  for 
planting  schools,  this  appeared  to  me  a  fevourahle  mo- 
ment lur  bringing  them  into  tme  plan  of  exertion,  and 
fer  calling  on  them  all  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  edu- 
cation. Preparatory  to  any  sudi  attempt,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  700  or  800  circulars  to  the  clergy- 
men of  as  many  difierent  parishes.  1  had  no  authority 
to  do  so ;  but  trusting  to  their  courtesy,  and  recollecting 
the  good-will  with  which  the  working  clei^  had 
helped  my  inquiries  in  1818,  I  asked  for  an  answer  to 
the  Qnoies  contained  in  those  circulars,  reelecting  the 
state  of  education  among  their  several  flocks.  I  re- 
ceived answers  to  487,  which  was  one-twenty-first  part 
of  the  pannes  of  England.     That  must  be  admitted 
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to  be  a  Bmall  numbo',  comporativdy ;  but  still  it  ap- 
peared  to  me  sufficient  to  ground  a  calculation  up<Hi. 
I  had  taken  the  panshes  indifferently — so  many  in  eadi 
comity — and  I  had  taken  them  at  random ;  but  from 
three  classes — large  parishes,  middling  parishes,  and 
small  parishes  ; — and  I  had  also  taken  Uiem  indiscri- 
minately  from  town  and  coimtry,  and  from  towns  of 
different  dzes — and  I  conceived  that  the  answers  givai 
to  these  487  circulars  would  lay  a  suffident  ground  fM* 
drawbg  a  conclunon,  and  forming  an  average,  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  result  fras  this :  I  found  that 
there  had  been  50,000  children  educated  in  those  487 
pari^es  in  1818,  according  to  the  accurate  tables  then 
formed  by  the  Committee,  and  given  in  the  Digest ; 
while  the  number  in  1828  amounted  to  105,000,  or  five 
per  cent  (on  the  lai^r  number)  more  than  double ; — 
so  that,  if  that  calculation  were  correct,  the  number  <A 
children  educated  in  unendowed  schools  had  connder- 
ably  more  than  doubled  during  those  ten  years.  When 
I  stated  ham  this  calculation  my  confident  belief  that 
the  whole  number  of  diildren  educated  in  England  had 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  ;  bo  that  where  there 
had  been  478,000,  there  ought  now  to  be  between 
1,000,000  and  1,100,000,  I  spoke  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  Returns  for  the  whole  parishes  of 
England  and  Wales  would  amply  prove  my  calculatioB 
to  be  correct.  But  I  cannot  help  paurang  for  a  momoit 
to  add,  that  I  entertained  this  opinion,  not  alone  certain- 
ly, but  in  company  with  only  a  few  of  those  with  whom 
I  acted.  There  was  a  great  and  almost  imiTersd  outcry 
against  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  data,  and  reverend  clei^ymen,  and  learned 
professors,  and  expert  calculators, — but  not  experienced 
men, — ^were  loud  in  their  objections.  For  it  was  said 
that  the  number  of  parishes  from  which  I  had  received 
answers,  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  11,400  pia- 
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rishes  in  the  whole  couutry ;  and  that,  in  tiie  remaiDing 
10,900  parishes,  there  was  no  reason  why  education 
might  not  have  remained  stationary,  or  have  gfflie  back. 
It  was  in  vain  I  urged,  that  these  487  parishes,  thus 
taken  at  random,  would  furnish  something  like  an  ave- 
rage for  the  whole ; — in  vain  I  foretold  that,  if  the  whole 
Returns  were  made,  my  calculations  would  prove  cor- 
rect,— ^nay,  that  they  must  prove  correct,  imtess  a  mi^ 
racle  had  been  wrought  to  effect  what  nothiug  else 
could  accomjdiBh,  the  pr(^;ression  of  education  in  487 
parishes,  taken  at  random,  while  all  was  stationary,  or 
retrograde  movement,  in  all  the  others.  Well,  the  mo- 
tion of  a  noble  and  esteemed  friend  of  mine  in  the  other 
House  of  Pm-Uaraent,  Lord  Kerry,  has  now  produced 
those  fuller  Returns ;  they  have  been  classed  and  di- 
gested in  great  part ;  and  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to 
shew,  not  upon  487  parishes,  but  upon  the  whole  pa- 
rishes of  thirty-dree  counties,  from  Bedfordshire  to 
Suffolk,  dphabetically.inclusive,  containing  10,110,000 
souls,  and  consequently  greatly  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  country, — that  my  computation  was  per- 
fectly accurate,  and  that  I  bad  framed  it  on  suffident 
data.  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  the 
figures  in  detail,  but  give  the  results  at  once  ;  and  you 
will  then  see  how  far  my  prediction  is  verified.  In  those 
thirty-three  counties,  which  include  Lancashire  and 
Middlesex, — two  counties  containing  a  population  of 
about  2,700,000,  but  the  whole  thirty-three  containing 
10,110,000, — (he  resultsare,  indeed,  most  satisfactory. 
Assuming,  as  we  most  deuly  may,  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  now  the  same  proportion  of  schtdars  and 
schools,  the  result  is,  that  instead  of  the  478,000  at- 
tending the  unendowed  day-schools  in  the  yearl818,ha- 
nng  inCTeased,  as  I  had  antidpated,  to  above  1,000,000. 
tfaey  have  increased  to  1,144,000,  and  the  number  of 
sdiools  is  increased  from  14,000  to  31,000.    This  is 
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not  only  not  under  my  calculation,  but  is  considerably 
above  it ;  and  the  excess  is  owing  pl^nly  to  the  pro- 
gress made  nnce  1828. 

I  shall  Dot  detun  your  Lordships  further  on  this 
'  point  than  to  observe,  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
endowed  schools  and  scholars  has  not  been  attended 
with  a  CMTespondiog  increase  in  the  children  receiving 
instruction  at  the  endowed  schools.  On  the  ctmtrary, 
these  have  fallen  off  in  numbers,  from  166,000  to 
150,000  ;  a  &ct  which — considering  the  introduction 
of  the  new  method,  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  plan,  into 
many  of  those  foundations — ^ves  rise  to  serious  reflec- 
tions. Such,  however,  is  the  present  amount  of  daily 
instruction.  In  all  kinds  of  schools,  it  is  ^ven  to  about 
1,S00,000  diildren,  without  any  interposition  of  the 
GoTemment,  or  public  authorities.  And  surely  this 
leads  to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that,  where  we  have 
such  a  number  of  schools  and  such  means  of  education 
furnished  by  the  parents  themselves  from  thdr  own 
earnings,  and  by  the  contributions  of  well-disposed  in- 
dividuals in  aid  of  those  whose  earnings  are  insufficient, 
it  behoves  us  to  take  the  greatest  care  how  we  interfere 
with  a  system  which  prospers  so  well  of  itself ;  to  think 
well,  and  long,  and  anxiously,  and  with  all  circumspec- 
tion and  all  foresight,  before  we  thrust  our  hands  into 
a  machinery  which  is  now  in  such  a  steady,  constant,  and 
rapid  movement ;  for  if  we  do  so  in  the  least  degree  in- 
cautiously, we  may  occasion  ourselves  no  little  mischief^ 
and  may -stop  that  movement  which  it  is  oiu-  wish  to 
accelerate.  L  know  v/eA\  the  difficulties  of  muntaining 
the  continuance  of  subscriptions  first  begun  on  occa- 
sions of  public  spirit  excited,  and  beneficent  zeal  aroused. 
I  know  well-^-as  do  all  men  who  have  bestirred  them- 
selves, how  littie  soever,  vrith  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
their  fellow-dtizens — that  nothing  can  be  more  perilous 
than  to  give  contributors  an  opportunity  of  saying,  what 
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some  will  feel,  and  others  will  be  ready  to  uige — "  We 
need  not  subscribe  any  more,  for  the  Government,  or 
the  country,  or  the  parish,  has  stept  in  to  educate  the 
people,  and  will  now  maintain  our  institution."  Let 
the  tax-gatlierer,  or  the  county-assessor,  or  the  parish- 
collector,  but  once  go  his  rounds  for  a  school-rate,  and 
I  will  answer  for  it,  that  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
men,  in  themselves  benevoleiit,  and,  indeed,  munifi- 
cent, instead  of  increasing,  will  soon  vanish  away ;  that 
the  1,144,000  now  educated  at  unendowed  schools,  will 
speedily  fall  down  to  almost  nothing,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  fatal  and  heedless  course  will  sweep 
away  those  establishments  which,  at  present,  reflect  so 
much  htmooT  on  the  community,  which  do  so  much 
good,  and  are  calculated,  with  judicious  management, 
to  do  so  much  more.  Add  to  this,  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  country — and  those  the  very  districts  where  the 
people  want  instruction  most — they  are  by  no  means 
anxious  for  it,  nor  very  eager  to  send  their  diildren  to 
school.  Those  persons  who  found  and  support  schools, 
are  of  infinite  use  in  encouraging  the  poor  to  benefit  by 
their  exertions ;  and  all  this  useful  engine  of  improve- 
ment would  be  destroyed,  if  the  afiur  of  education  once 
were  made  a  parish  concern. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  point.  The  error 
has  arisen  from  only  regarding  the  Scotch  Parish-school 
Law,  which,  having  worked  so  well  in  one  country,  is 
expected  to  produce  as  good  efiects  here.  But  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  when  there  was  hardly  a  school  in 
Scotland,  it  was  of  incalculable  importance  to  plant  one 
in  each  parish,  because  this  occasioned  many^thers  to 
be  voluntarily  established,  and  could  interfere  with  no 
individual  exertions  then  making,  and  no  schools  al- 
ready existing.  Who  does  not  see  that  this  is  not  the 
case  of  England'  at  the  present  day,  when  we  have  al- 
ready nearly  as  many  schools  and  children  taught  in 
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proportion  to  the  population,  without  any  compulsory 
prorision,  as  Scotland  had  in  1818,  a.&ei  the  Act  of 
William  and  Mary  had  been  in  operation  130  years  ? 

The  ground  of  the  Education  Cominittee,  in  1818, 
favouring  the  establishment  of  parish  schools  by  law, 
was  the  apprehension  that  the  means  of  instiuction 
afforded  by  voluntary  contribution  might  prove  occa- 
sional uid  temporary  ;  that  there  was  still  a  great  defi- 
ciency ;  and  that,  instead  of  this  being  supplied,  the 
existing  schools  might  be  suffered  to  decay.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  ten  years  next  ensuing,  and  of  the  nx 
which  followed  those  ten  years,  appears  sufficiently  de- 
cisive to  remove  such  an  apprehension ;  and  we  have 
now  a  right  to  conclude  agunst  any  general  iuterfe- 
Kace  of  the  L^slatore,  nntil  the  efforts  of  individuals 
shall  be  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  seminaries 
which  they  have  est^lished  shall  be  seen  going  to 
decay. 

While,  however,  1  am  (upon  the  grounds  which  I 
have  stated)  clearly  of  opinimi  that  no  general  measure 
of  interference  should  be  adopted,  I  am  very  &r  from 
saying  that  nothing  yet  remains  for  the  Government  to 
do.  We  are  remote,  indeed,  from  the  condition  in 
which  we  can  say  that  every  thing  is  as  well  as  possible 
fw  public  instruction, — that  all  is  on  the  best  footing 
in  those  schools, — that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
them, — and  that  the  L^slature  and  the  Govemmant 
have  no  duty  to  perform  in  connexion  with:  the  most 
important  of  all  important  subjects.  When  I  look  to 
the  state  of  the  schools,  as  compared  with  the  constantly 
chan^ng  condition  of  society,  and  survey  the  sort  of 
instruction  they  communicate,  I  find  them  to  be  defec- 
tive in  very  many  rasential  particulars ;  and  to  these 
defects  I  shall  now  shortly  address  the  attention  of 
your  Lordships ;  for  on  the  due  consideration  of  them 
must  be  gronnded,  whatever  aid  is  to  flow  from  l^fisla- 
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tion  ;  because,  from  an  examiuation  of  them  alone  it  is 
that  we  can  hope  to  discover  the  quarters  in  which 
Parliamentary  interpolation  is  either  requisite  or  safe. 

I  say,  then,  first,  that  the  schools  are  still  too  tew  in 
numbcT ;  secondly,  that  they  are  confined  to  children 
of  an  age  too  adranced ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  give  a 
kind  of  instruction  exceedingly  scanty  and  imperfect. 
I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  these  three  proptmtions 
by  &ct8  which  are  within  the  knowledge  of  many  of 
your  Lordships,  and  would  be  known  to  you  all,  if  you 
deemed  the  subject  of  suffident  importance  to  fix  your 
attention. 

First,  I  am  to  shew  that  the  schools,  numerous  as 
tbey  are,  and  much  as  their  numbers  have  of  late  in- 
creased, and  greatly  multiplied  as  have  been  the  scho- 
lars who  attend  them,  nevertheless  are  still  insuffident 
for  the  education  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  for  communicating  to  them  even  the 
small  degree  of  knowledge  which  tbey  prc^ess  at  present 
to  teach.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  one  of  importance  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  if  you  take  the  children  of  any 
country  between  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  they 
amount  to  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
average  of  instruction  of  the  people  of  England,  at  the 
present  nwmrait,  is  still  de&cUve.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  13,894,000. 
Of  this  lai^  popiilation,  there  is  not  a  ninth*  instruct- 
ed, as  the  proportion  requires ; — no,  nor  a  tenth  part 
neither,  for  a  ninth  is  1,543,700 ;  a  tenth  is  1,389,400, 
and  there  is  only  1,204,000,  or  very  little  more  than 


*  The  «xpreiHion  of  «choola  for  oQe-niuth  of  the  popuUtion  means  this  i 
That  propoTtioD  of  the  whole  people  (one-nit>th)  denotes  the  oMIdren  of 
oertun  agea — thuB  id  a  million  of  people  there  may  be  abont  110,000 
children  hetween  seven  and  tveKe  years  old ;  that  number,  or  one- 
ninth,  therefore  reqaire  Bchooli,  in  order  that  all  ma;  be  edocaled. 
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one-deventh  ;  and  this  number  of  l,2d4«0U0  includes 
65,000  infants  under  the  age  to  which  my  proportion 
applies ;  m  that  it  is  in  truth  only  1,229,000  that  are 
provided  for,  being  only  between  one-eleventh  and  one- 
twelfth,  and  leaving  a  deficiency  of  above  300,000  as 
regards  the  ages  between  seven  and  eleven  or  twelve. 
That,  indeed,  ia  not  the  age  to  which,  in  my  opinicHi, 
you  shoidd  alone  look  ;  but  I  am  now  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Lordships  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
provision,  even  for  accomplishing  its  professed  purpose 
-  of  teaching  a  little  knowledge  to  children  out  of  the  in- 
&nt  state. 

The  whole  amount  of  this  kind  of  education  I  have 
stated  as  given  to  not  much  more  than  one-twelfth  of 
the  population.  But  this  is  the  average,  and  imfortu- 
nately  it  is  imequally  distributed,  being  most  abundant 
in  places  where  it  is  least  wanted,  and  where  it  is  most 
required,  least  liberally  afforded.  The  average  of  all 
Bn^and  and  Wales  we  shall  say  ia  one  in  twelve ;  but 
what  is  ihe  proportion  in  certain  counties  ?  Why,  one- 
thirteenth,  one-fourteenth,  and  one-fifteenth.  And 
which  are  those  counties,  I  would  ask,  where  education 
is  the  least  expanded  ?  They  are  Middlesex  and  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster ;  and  I  believe,  though  I 
have  not  the  returns,  I  may  add  Surrey.  Of  Middlesex 
and  Lancaster,  however,  I  can  speak  with  certunty,  that 
the  proportion  Is  little  more  than  one-fifteenth,  being  in 
eadi  a  deficiency  of  near  60,000  children  ;  and  these  are 
the  two  counties  in  all  England  in  which  the  import- 
ance  of  education  is  the  greatest ;  so  that  the  provision 
for  instruction  is  scanty,  exactly  in  propintion  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  reqiure  that  it  should  be 
abundant.  For  I  ask  whether  the  metropolitan  and 
the  great  manufacturing  counties  are  not  those  which 
every  considenttion  of  public  policy  and  of  public  morals 
(if  tilings  which  are  one  and  the  same  must  be  spoken 
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of  as  distiDct)  prompts  us  to  instruct  most  liberally-— 
to  fill  with  the  means  of  education — to  stud  over  with 
schools  ?  Nor  is  this  inequality  of  distribution  confined 
to  provinces ;  it  pnvades  districts  also.  In  those  popu- 
lous counties,  with  their  Urge  towns,  the  general  pro- 
porticm  is  little  above  one-fifleenth.  But  if  this  average 
were  equally  divided  between  the  town  and  country 
population,  the  evil  would  be  less.  Unfortunately  such 
is  not  the  case ;  for  in  some  of  the  great  cities,  as  Lon- 
don, Westminster,  Southwark,  and  the  manufacturing 
emporia  of  the  north,  the  average,  instead  of  being  a 
fourteenth,  or  even  a  fifteeuth,  sinks  down  to  an 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth.  Thus  the  average  for  all 
I«ancashire  being  between  one-fourteenth  and  one- 
fifteenth,  in  the  two  parishes  of  Ulverstone  and  Cart- 
mel,  where  there  are  about  12,000  inhabitants,  it  is 
fflie-e^hth,  and  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  where 
182,000  people  dwdl,  it  is  about  one-eighteenth  only ; 
so  that  there  is  in  this  great  town  a  want  of  schools  for 
10,000  children.  In  1618,  the  average  for  all  England 
vnu  one-fifteenth  ;  but  for  Lancashire,  it  was  only  one- 
twenty-fourth  ;  and  for  Middlesex,  one-twentieth.  At 
present  Lancashire  presents  a  proportion  of  one-four- 
teenth and  a  half,  and  Middlesex  about  one-fifteenth  ; 
so  th^  the  latter  county  manifests  a  greater  decree  of 
im{Bov«nent  than  the  former. 

Now.  my  Lords,  what  is  the  mdancholy  result  of 
this  statement  ?  It  is  ndther  more  nor  less  than  this, 
-^hat  in  the  great  towns  of  England  there  is  still  so 
considerable  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  elementary  in- 
stmctioD  provided,  whether  as  regards  endowed  schools, 
«*  sehools  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
[ffivate  exertions,  that  in  those  places  where  it  is  most 
important  to  have  the  people  instructed,  there  are  near- 
ly (me-half  of  the  children  of  the  poor  destitute  of  all 
means  of  education.    I  shall  call  upon  your  Loidships, 
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therefore,  with  the  view  of  remedying  this  great  evil, 
to  adopt  the  prindple  sanctioned  by  the  R^ort  of  the 
E!ducation  Committee  of  1818.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  only  safe  course  which  we  can  take  for  supplying 
the  lamentable  deficiency  which  I  have  described,  is  to 
fiimish  the  great  towns  with  the  funds  now  wanting, 
and  to  apply  thie  public  aid  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  exertions  of  individual  zeal,  or  cut  <^  the  supplies 
of  private  munificence.  This  ie  to  be  done,  in  my  opi- 
nioD,  by  acting  upon  t^e  principle  recommended  in  the 
second  Report  of  that  Committee.  The  obvious  course 
is,  to  plant  the  school,  or  rather  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty which  generally  prevents  schools  from  being  com- 
menced— the  want  of  an  outfit  for  providing  a  build- 
ing. I  would  by  no  means  say  to  the  people  of  Old- 
ham, for  instance,  in  Lancashire,  or  of  Marylebone  in 
Middlesex, — "  Here  is  a  sum  of  L.200  a-year,  or 
L.160  a-year,  to  pay  a  schoolmaster  or  fichoolmistress  ;" 
for  that  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  many  per- 
sons fh)m  subscribing  annually,  and  it  would  especially 
disincline  the  poor  to  spare  something  for  quarter- 
pence, — an  exertion,  on  their  part,  of  admirable  use,  as 
it  not  only  preserves  their  independence,  but  makes 
them  prize  far  more  the  instruction  which  they  pay  for. 
But  the  great  difficulty  of  estabhshing  schools  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  cost — the  building  or  buying  a 
sdiool-house.  Let  us,  then,  start  the  establishment, 
overcome  the  first  difficidty,  and  meet  individuals  half- 
way who  are  anxious  for  the  spread  of  education.  Do 
not  even  say — "  Here  are  L.600  for  this  object ;"  but 
proceed  on  this  prindple — "  If  you  vrill  subscribe  so 
much,  we  will  subscribe  the  rest ;"  and  you  will,  by 
these  means,  instead  of  repelling  voluntary  assistance, 
invite  individuals  to  come  forward  in  the  cause.  Such 
was  the  principle  acted  upon  hy  the  Church  Building 
Commission,  as  tending  to  encourage  rather  than  tore- 
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presB,  the  exertiooB  of  the  community.  It  was  also 
adofrted  by  the  Government  in  distributing  the  grants 
of  L.20,000  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
years  1833  and  1834 ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  bestowed,  has  produced  all  the 
results  expected  by  the  promoters  of  the  plan  ;  which 
was,  indeed,  only  acting  upon  the  Education  Commit 
tee's  Report  in  1818.  The  establishment  of  hundreds 
of  schools,  and  the  contribution  of  thousands  of  pounds 
for  the  Airtberance  of  education,  has  been  the  happy 
result ;  and  but  for  the  aid,  the  somen'hat  scanty  ud, 
liius  afforded,  those  sums  would  never  have  been  de- 
voted to  this  great  national  object,  and  those  schools 
never  would  have  existed. 

But  X  come  now  to  the  second  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  schot^  estabhshed  throughout  the  country. 
My  next  proposition  is,  that  they  are  only  opened  to 
children  too  far  advanced  in  years.  X  consider  the 
establishment  of  Infant  schools  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant improvements — I  was  going  to  say  in  the  educa- 
tion, but  I  ought  rather  to  say  in  tiie  dvil  polity  of  this 
country — that  have  for  centuries  been  made.  I  brieve 
no  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  those 
institutiouF,  will  feel  the  least  hesitation  in  assenting 
to  this  opinion,  and  in  confesdng  how  dedrable  it  is 
that  the  system  should  be  generally  adopted.  But  I 
wish  now  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  reasons  of  &ct,  on  which  alone  the  usefiUness  of 
infant  education  is  established.  I  assert,  that  we  be- 
gin much  too  late  in  the  education  of  diildren.  We 
take  for  granted  that  t^ey  can  learn  little  or  nothing 
under  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  we  thus  lose  the  v^ 
best  season  of  life  for  instruction.  Whoever  knows  the 
habits  of  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  that- of  six  or 
seven — the  age  at  which  they  generally  attend  the  in-r 
fant  schools — whoever  understands  their  tempears,  their 
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faaUts,  their  feelings,  and  their  talents,— -is  well  aware 
of  their  capacity  of  receiving  instruction  long  before 
the  age  of  six.  The  diild  is,  at  three  and  four,  and  eren 
partially  at  two  and  under,  perfectly  capable  of  receiv- 
ing that  sort  of  knowledge  which  forms  the  basis  oi  all 
education ;  but  the  observer  of  children,  the  student  of 
the  human  mind,  has  learnt  only  half  his  lesson,  if  his 
experience  has  not  taught  him  something  more  :  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  a  child  can  learn  a  great  deal 
before  the  age  of  ux  years  :  the  truth  is  that  he  can 
learn,  and  does  learn,  a  great  de^  more  before  that  age 
than  all  he  ever  learns  or  can  learn  in  all  his  after  life. 
His  attention  is  more  easily  roused  in  a  new  world — it 
is  more  vivid  in  a  fresh  existence — it  is  excited  with 
less  effort,  aud  it  engraves  ideas  deeper  in  the  mind. 
His  memorj'  is  more  retentive  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  his  attention  is  more  vigorous  ;  bad  habits  are 
not  yet  formed,  nor  is  his  judgment  warped  by  unfair 
bias ;  good  habits  may  easily  be  acquired,  aud  the  pain 
of  learning  be  almost  destroyed  ;  a  state  of  listless  in- 
difference has  not  b^un  to  poison  all  joy  ;  nor  has  in- 
dolence paralysed  his  powers,  or  bad  pasaons  quenched 
or  perverted  useful  denres.  He  is  all  activity,  inquiry, 
exertion,  motion, — he  is  eminently  a  curious  and  a 
learning  animal ;  and  this  is  the  common  nature  of  ail 
children,  not  merely  of  clever  and  lively  ones,  but  of 
all  who  are  endowed  with  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
who  in  a  few  years  become,  through  neglect,  the  stupid 
boys  and  dull  men  we  see. 

The  child,  when  he  first  comes  into  the  world,  may 
care  very  little  for  what  is  pasang  around  him,  although 
he  is,  of  necessity,  always  learning  something  even  at 
the  first ;  but,  after  a  certain  period,  he  is  in  a  rapid 
progress  of  instruction  ;  his  curiosity  becomes  irrepres- 
sible ;  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  predominating  in  his 
mind,  and  it  is  as  universal  as  insatiable.     During  the 
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period  between  the  agea  of  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  and  six, — I  will  even  say  and  five — ^he  learns 
much  more  of  the  material  world — of  his  own  powers 
—of  the  nattire  of  other  bodies — even  of  his  mind,  and 
oi  other  minds — than  he  ever  after  acquires  during  all 
the  years  of  boyhood,  youth,  and  manhood.  Every 
child,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  learns  more, 
giuns  a  greater  mass  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  more  use- 
ful kind,  at  this  tender  age,  than  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher is  enabled  to  build  upon  it  during  the  longest  life 
of  the  most  successfid  investigation — even  were  he  to 
live  to  «ghty  years  of  age,  and  pursue  the  splendid  ca> 
reer  of  Newton  or  La  Place.  The  knowledge  which 
the  infant  stores  up — the  ideas  which  are  generated  in 
his  mind — are  so  important,  that  if  we  could  suppose 
them  to  be  afterwards  obliterated^  all  the  learning  of  a 
senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  or  a  first-dass  man  at 
Oxf<HYl,  would  be  as  nothing  to  it,  and  woidd  literally 
not  enable  its  victim  to  fxolong  his  existence  for  a 
week.  This  being  altogether  undeniable,  how  is  it 
that  80  much  is  learnt  at  this  tender  age  ?  Not  certun- 
ly  by  teadiing,  or  by  any  pains  taken  to  help  the  new- 
.ly-arrived  gu&t  of  this  world.  It  is  almost  all  accom- 
plished by  his  own  exertions — ^by  the  irrepressible  curi- 
ooty — the  thirst  for  knowledge  only  to  be  appeased  by 
learning,  or  by  the  lasntude  and  the  sleep  which  it  su- 
poinduces.  It  is  all  effected  by  the  instinctive  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  brings  his  mind  into  a  perpetual 
course  of  induction — engaging  him  in  a  series  of  expe- 
riments which  bc^s  when  he  awakes  in  the  morning, 
and  only  ends  when  he  falls  asleep.  All  that  he  learns 
during  those  years  he  learns  not  only  without  pain,  but 
with  an  intense  delight — a  relish  keener  than  any  ap- 
petite known  at  oiu*  jaded  and  listless  age — and  learns 
in  (Hie-teuth  of  the  time  which  in  after  life  would  be 
required  for  its  acquisition. 
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Now,  while  the  &culties  continue  so  acute,  and  the 
curioonty  so  ardent,  mudi  more  mi^t  be  learnt — es- 
pecially after  the  second  or  third  years — and  all  this 
invaluable  time  is  now  thrown  away ;  nay,  even  during 
those  earlier  yeara — the  second  and  third — while  he  is, 
as  it  were  by  accident,  acquiring  his  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  he  might  also  be  receiving  lessons  of  an 
important  description*  which  would  never  be  efSaced 
from  his  memory,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  But 
so  might  he  certainly  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  year,  and 
after  his  first  knowledge  of  external  objects  is  completed. 
All  those  years — those  most  precious  years — are  thrown 
away  ;  nor  is  this  the  only  or  the  worst  consequence  of 
that  time  being  lost ;  for  if  much  that  might  be  learnt 
is  thus  lost  for  ever,  much  that  is  pernicious  is  assuredly 
imbibed.  While  good  habits,  which  might  be  implant- 
ed, are  not  formed,  evil  ones  are  fixed,  wiiich  half  a  life- 
time can  hardly  eradicate.  It  is  really  wonderful  how 
much  a  child  knows,  at  the  ^i;e  of  seven,  that  he  ou^t 
not  to  know,  unless  great  pains  be  taken  to  teach  him 
belter,  to  exclude  the  worst  species  of  knowledge  from 
hifi  mind,  and  prevent  the  most  mischievous  habits 
from  becoming  a  second  nature  to  him. '  Listless,  in- 
dolent, inattentive  habits,  are  formed  before  the  age  of 
seven,  and  the  victim  of  curiosity  becomes  an  indodle 
being.  Perverse  and  obstinate  habits  are  formed  before 
the  age  of  seven,  and  the  mind  that  might  have  been 
moulded  like  wet  clay  in  a  plastic  band,  becomes  sul- 
len, intractable,  obdurate,  after  that  age.  To  the  inex- 
tinguishable passion  for  all  learning,  succeeds  a  dislike 
for  instruction,  amounting  almost  to  disease.  Gentle 
feelings — a  kind  and  compassionate  nature — an  inge- 
nuous, open  temper — unsuspecting,  and  ^seeking  no 
cloak  nor  wanting  any  guard — are  succeeded  by  vio- 
lence, and  recklessness,  and  bad  morals,  and  base  fear, 
and  concealment,  and  even  folsehood,— till  he  is  forced 
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to  school,  not  only  ignorant  of  what  is  good,  but  aim 
well  learned  in  much  that  is  bad.  These  are  the  efi^cta 
of  the  old  system,  the  postponed  education,  and  the 
neglected  tuition  of  infimts.  But  the  history  of  infant 
schools  has  been  consolitary  to  the  philantbro[»st ;  thdr 
manifest  good  effects  have  roused  the  attention  of  the 
community  to  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
thdr  himds — to  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  effecting  a 
total  change  in  the  system  of  education — to  the  incal- 
culable benefits  derived  from  the  intuuon  of  useful 
learning,  upon  sound  principles,  into  the  minds  of 
diildren  at  the  docile  age,  and  of  giving  them  innocent 
pursuits  and  wholesome  habits,  while  these  can  yet  be 
implanted  in  a  virgin  soiL 

More  would  reidly  be  superfluous  upon  the  general 
advantages  of  infant  schotJs.  }  wiU  only  add,  that  in 
France,  aft  well  as  in  this  country,  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  are  entertained  by  all  parties,  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  their  universal  establishment.  Our  enlight- 
ened neighbours  having  sent  over  aceomplisbed  persons 
to  learn  the  method,  infant  schools  (called  Salles  tf- 
Asyle)  are  established  at  Paris,  and  elsewhere ;  and, 
indeed,  were  I  to  point  out  tbe  best  I  have  ever  seen, 
I  should  say,  from  the  accident  of  a  peculiarly  qualified 
teadier  having  undertaken  it,  that  thebest  is  at  Paris; 
The  authorities  of  that  capital  are  now  occupied  in 
multiplying  such  establii^ments.  In  this  country,  I 
tiiinlc  it  is  now  about  seventeen  years  «nee  my  Noble 
friend*  and  I,  vrith  some  others,  b^an  Uie  first  of 
these  seminaries^  borrowing  the  plan,  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  from  Mr  Owen's  msnu&ctory  at  Lanark ; 
and  though  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  others  to  which 
it  gave  lis^  especially  Mr  Wilderspin's  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  Mr  Wilson's  at  Waltham  Cross,  it  yet 
has  done  vast  good  in  its  neighbourhood.    On  this  1 

*  Lord  LanBdowne. 
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can  appeal  to  any  one  of  your  Lordships  who  may  like 
to  satisfy  himself  on  the  exoellence  of  the  system.  The 
school  I  allude  to  still  flourishes  in  Westminster,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  yon  now  are. 

But,  my  Ijords,  I  do  not  confine  my  panegyric  of 
in&nt  schools  to  the  general  use  of  early  training  ;  I 
have  a  much  more  precise  and  definite  purpose  in  view ; 
and  when  I  express  my  meaning  to  your  Lordships,  the 
proportion  will  probably  be  welcomed  with  the  same 
d^ree  of  respect  whidi  my  calculations  received  in  1828 
from  the  inexperienced  persons  whom  I  have  already 
described.  I  and  my  coadjutors  may  again  be  describ- 
ed as  viEionaries,  speculatists,  enthusiasts,  to  sum  up  all 
in  one  worst  of  words — ^theorists.  We  walked,  but 
walked  onward,  among  clouds  of  such  phrases,  thickly 
buzzing  about  from  ev^  comer ;  a  little  noisy,  less 
troublesome,  but  offenag  no  kind  of  resistance  to  our 
pn^ess.  If  my  opponents  smiled  at  me,  I  smiled  at 
them ;  so  that  quarrel  we  had  none,  and  at  length  they 
who  laughed,  were  first  silenced,  then  convinced,  and 
are  now  active  allies.  And  now  I  am  agun  exporang 
myself  to  a  repetition  of  the  ridicule,  when  I  state  that 
I  consider  that  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  in 
large  towns  where  crime  is  rife,  where  the  people  are 
closely  crowded  and  ignorant,  and  vicious  an  well  as  ig- 
norant— that  planting  those  schools  in  such  haunts  of 
men  as  London,  Westminster,  Southwark,  Mandiester, 
Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  would  be  the  most  simple 
tmd  most  efficadous  preventive  of  crimes.  It  is  usual 
to  r^ard  punishment  as  the  means  of  deterring  men 
from  committing  offences.  I  know  that  there  are  some 
who  put  their  trust  in  the  gallows  for  extirpating  vice 
— that  those  who  recoil  from  the  idea  of  execution,  fell 
back  upon  transportation — that  those  for  whom  the 
transport-ship  has  no  charms,  yet  affect  tiie  Penitenti- 
ary— that  those  who  dislike  the  unwholesomeness  of 
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the  Penitentiary,  yet  cling  to  the  treadinill,  believing 
in  the  virtues  of  BoUtary  confinement  for  two  weeks,  or 
confinenient  not  solitary,  for  the  residue  of  rax  or  twelve 
months.  I  know  that  various  persons  patronise  these 
different  punishments,  that  each  has  his  reason  for 
pressing  his  particular  fancy,  and  that  all  flatter  them- 
selves their  own  favourite  nostrum  will  be  found  the 
specific  for  our  diseased  moral  conditiou.  But  this  I 
also  know,  that  no  one  ever  stops  to  examine  in  what 
way  punishment  deters  from  oime,  or  asks  himself  if 
it  really  operates  in  that  way  at  all ;  resting  satisfied 
with  tile  old  received  popular  opinion, — learned  by 
heart  and  repeated  by  rote,  without  the  least  r^ard 
to  its  meaning,  far  less  to  the  reasons  it  may  rest  upon, 
— that  "  the  example  of  the  punishment  deters  from 
the  commission  of  the  crime," — and  so  no  remedy 
beyond  punishment  is  ever  thought  of  as  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration.  Far,  indeed,  is  it  from  my 
intention,  to  say,  "  Abolish  the  Criminal  Judges,  do 
away  with  the  gallows,  the  convict  ship,  the  tread-mill, 
and  repeal  your  Criminal  Code ;" — for  I  ftill  well  know 
that  while  the  present  system  continues,  you  must  have 
all  the  apparatus  of  penal  legislation.  1  am  not,  cer- 
tunly,  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  kind  of  adage  I 
have  mentioned — the  jingle  about  example  and  deter- 
ring ;  but  although  littie  good  arises,  according  to  my 
o{Hnion,  from  the  infliction  of  punishments,  yet  a  great 
deal  of  harm  would  be  done  by  their  cessation,  and, 
therefore,  X  do  not  say,  "  Dispense  with  such  inflic- 
tions ;"  but  I  do  really  and  sincerely  declare,  from  the 
result  of  my  practical  exiwrience,  and  on  all  the  prin- 
dples  which  I  ever  called  to  md  me  in  the  inquiry,  that 
the  present  system  of  punishment  fails  so  entirely  in 
accomplishing  its  object,  that  nothing  can  be  less  con- 
solator}'  to  the  feelings  of  him  who  has  to  administer 
criminal  justice,  or  him  who  presides  over  the  coundls 
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required  to  execute  it  It  is  almost  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  well  examined  the  subject,  how  little  good 
can  be  ascribed  to  punishment  in  the  way  of  preventing 
crimes.  Hudened  criminals  may  be  got  rid  of  by  one 
infliction — banished  by  another — removed  from  sodety 
by  a  third — but  the  example  of  their  suffering,  were  it 
fiu"  more  known  than  it  is,  produces  very  Uttle  effect 

Hanng  thus  guarded  myself  from  the  imputation, 
whidi  I  might  have  drawn  upon  myself,  of  wishing  you 
to  alter  any  part  of  the  criminal  code  upon  these 
grounds,  I  may  proceed  to  state  my  reasons  for  hold- 
ing the  opinion  which  I  have  stated  as  being  mine.  It 
appears  to  me  evident  that  all  who  bave  discussed  this 
question  of  Crime  and  Punishment  have  proceeded 
upon  an  erroneous  siippodtion.  They  have  all  as- 
sumed, that  a  person  making  up  his  mind  about  com- 
mitting an  offence  against  the  law,  is  a  reasoning,  pro- 
vident caleidating  being.  They  have  all  ai|^ed  on 
the  supposition,  that  a  man  committing  a  robbery  on 
the  highway,  speculates,  at  the  moment  of  planning  his 
expedition,  upon  the  chance  of  being  hanged  for  it ;  or 
Uiat  a  man  projecting  forgery,  is  well  aware  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  awaits  him,  and  feels  a  conviction  that 
he  shall  suffer  it  All  reasoners  upon  this  subject  have 
gone  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  individuals  who 
commit  crimes,  calculate  beforehand  the  consequences 
of  their  conduct  as  the  merchant  in  his  counting-house, 
redcons  on  the  chances  of  profit  and  loss  in  his  specu- 
lations ;  or  the  farmer — (if,  indeed,  formers  ever  cal- 
culate)— on  the  crops,  the  markets,  and  the  seasons. 
That  is  the  first  mistake  ;  but  there  is  another  not  less 
detrimental  to  the  argument.  It  is  equally  assumed, 
that  the  individual  is,  at  the  time  of  making  the  sup- 
posed calculation,  unbiassed  and  free  in  his  mind — that 
he  considers  the  subject  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion-~in  short  that  be  is  altogether  in  the  same  frame 
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of  mind  in  which  v/e  are  ourselves,  when  devising  the 
punishment  for  his  offences — whereas,  he  is  almost  in- 
variably under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement :  he 
has  lost  money  at  the  gaming-tahle,  and  is  ruined 
if  be  cannot  pay  it  or  replace  it — he  ought  to  have  cal- 
culated before  he  went  there,  and  he  might  then  have 
reasoned ;  but  that  is  not  the  moment  to  which  the 
penal  denunciations  are  addressed — ^be  thinks  not  at  all 
till  he  feels  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence,  and 
has  debts  to  pay  after  his  losses — has  a  family  and  a 
station  to  support  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  then  comes 
liie  question,  what  shall  -he  do — and  then  he  is  sup- 
posed to  coimt  the  risk  of  detection,  conviction,  and 
punishment,  if  he  plunges  into  a  course  which  will  re- 
heve  him  fi'om  his  pressing  embarrassments.  In  dr- 
cnmstances  like  these,  I  very  much  doubt  his  calcula- 
ting at  all ;  for  what  fills  bis  whole  mind  is  bis  ruined 
condition  ;  he  feels  much  ;  he  fears  much  ;  and  he  is 
disordfered  in  his  understanding,  by  the  vehement  de- 
dre  to  escape  from  the  endless  difficulties  into  which 
his  rash  imprudence  has  hurried  him.  In  sudi  a  frame 
of  spirit  be  is  little  Bkely  to  pause  and  consider.  But 
suppose  him  to  calculate^ — ^his  reckoning  will  not  be  so 
much  of  the  amount  of  danger  to  be  encountered  by 
the  criminal  act,  as  of  the  utter  ruin  and  disgrace  in 
store  for  him  if  he  be  a  defaulter.  The  truth  is,  that 
men  rush  on  the  commission  of  the  greatest  crimes^ 
und^  the  dominion  of  passions  which  lay  their  reason 
prostrate.  The  greatest  of  all  enormities  are  almost 
invariably  committed  under  the  influence  of  mighty 
excitement.  It  is  the  madness  of  lust,  and  a  rape  is 
perpetrated — or  the  fiiry  of  revenge,  and  murder  is 
done — or  hatred  wrought  up  to  frenzy,  and  houses  are 
burnt  or  demolished ;  the  stings  of  conscience  being 
felt  after  the  o^nce.  and  in  the  calm  that  succeeds  the 
tempest  of  passion.  Even  offences  of  a  more  sordid 
vol..  in.  Q 
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kind,  those  agunst  property,  and  which  are  more  con- 
nected with  speculation,  are  planned  vith  snch  a  desixe 
of  obtuning  the  things  sought  after,  to  supply  some  ne- 
cesnty,  or  gratify  some  propensity,  that  in  estimating 
the  risk  (^detection  and  punishment,  hardly  a  thought 
is  bestowed  on  those  dangers ;  so  that  altogether 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  deterring 
influence  of  pumshments,  whether  seen  or  only  heard 
of.  But  if  punishment  is  iueffident,  I  am  sure  that 
preventitm  is  e&ctual.  The  schools  which  hare  already 
been  established  for  children  at  the  ages  of  seven, 
ei^ht,  nine,  and  ten,  exhibit  results  consolatory  as  far 
as  they  go  ;  but  these  are  very  ineffeetual  instrumrats 
of  improvement  compared  with  those  which  I  wish  to 
see  established,  where  the  child,  at  the  earliest  ^^ 
may  be  taken  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  instruc- 
tor,— ^where  the  acquisition  of  vicious  habits  may  be 
effectually  prevented,  and  the  prinaples  of  virtue  may 
thus  early  be  instilled  into  the  mind, — where  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  for  intellectual  as  well  as  moni 
culture, — and  where,  above  all,  the  habits  of  prudencei, 
industry,  and  self-control,  may  be  taught  at  a  season 
when  lastmg  habits  are  easily  acquired.  If,  at  a  v&cj 
early  age,  a  system  of  instruction  is  pursued  by  which 
a  certain  d^ree  of  independent  feeling  is  created  in  the 
child's  mind,  while  all  mutinous  and  perverse  diq>ofli- 
lion  is  avoided, — if  this  system  be  followed  up  by  a 
constant  instruction  in  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  a 
correapimding  advancement  in  intellectual  pursuits, — 
if,  during  the  most  critical  years  of  his  life,  his  under- 
standing and  his  feeUngs  are  accustomed  only  to  sound 
prindples  and  pure  and  innocent  impresrions, — ^it  will 
become  almost  impossible  that  he  should  afterwards 
take  to  vidous  courses,  because  these  will  be  utterly 
alien  to  the  whole  nature  of  his  being.  It  will  be  as 
difficult  for  him  to  beonne  criminal,  because  as  fordgn 
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hma  Ilia  oonfinned  halHts,  as  it  would  be  for  one  of 
your  Lordships  to  go  out  and  rob  ou  the  highway. 
Thus,  to  commeDce  t^e  education  of  youth  at  the  ten-^ 
der  age  ob  which  I  hare  laid  so  much  stress,  will,  I  fed 
oon&leDt,  be  the  sore  means  of  guarding  sodety  agMust 
dimes.  I  trust  every  thing  to  habit — habit,  upon 
which,  in  all  ages,  the  law^ver,  as  well  as  the  school- 
master, has  mainly  placed  his  reliance — habit,  which 
makes  every  thing  easy,  and  casts  all  di£Scultie8  upon 
the  deviation  from  the  wonted  course.  Make  sobriety 
a  habit,  and  intemperance  will  be  hateful  and  hard, — 
make  prudence  a  halnt,  and  reckless  profligacy  will  be 
as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  ehild  grown  an  adult, 
as  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  to  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships. Giv«  a  ehild  the  habit  of  sacredly  regarding 
tmkh — €i  cardully  respectmg  the  property  of  others — 
of  scrupukmsly  abstaining  irom  all  acts  of  improvidence 
which  can  tavoive  him  in  distress— and  he  will  just  as 
litde  think  of  lying,  or  cheating,  or  stealing,  or  running 
in  d^Jt,  as  of  rudiing  into  an  element  in  which  he  can- 
not breadie. 

Now,  the  problem  we  would  resolve,  is  to  find  the 
means  of  preventing  that  class  from  coming  into  exist- 
eaoB  amongst  whom  the  criminals  that  infest  society 
are  created  and  fostered ;  and  to  solve  this  problem,  we 
must  first  examine  of  what  paw>ns  that  class  is  com- 
posed. I  conader  that  they  come  almost  entirely  from 
among  the  power  orders  of  the  people,  and  chiefly  in 
the  large  towns.  My  calcolation,  into  the  dataof  which 
I  will  not  now  stop  to  enter,  is,  that  the  persons  among 
whom  crime  is  generated  form  about  one-fifth  of  the 
population  in  the  large  towns,  about  one-sixth  in  those 
of  the  middle  sise,  and  about  one-seventh  in  the  smaller 
towns.  The  class  to  which  I  refer  is  not  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  not  certainly  among  the  middle 
dasses.  nor  yet  among  those  immediately  below  the 
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middle  classes — I  mean  that  most  valuable  body  of  the 
fforkiog  dassea  who  are  at  once  skilful,  indnstrioiu, 
and  respectable ;  but  tbe  persons  from  the  body  of  whom 
criminals  are  produced,  are  a  certiun  proportion  of  the 
mere  common  day-labourers,  who,  almost  of  necesuty, 
suffer  severe  and  constant  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and 
for  whose  conduct  every  possible  allowance  ou^t  in 
justice  to  be  made.  The  question,  then,  is  reduced  to 
this — How  shall  we  so  deal  with  this  body,  this  por- 
tion, of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  them  from  growing 
up  with  vicious  or  with  improvident  habits,  which  are 
the  parents  of  vidous  ones,  and  turn  them  to  habits  <^ 
an  opposite  description — such  habits  as  will  make  pro- 
fligacy, and  improvidence,  and  crimes,  foreign  to  thdr 
nature  ?  Then,  I  say,  that  planting  a  suffident  num- 
ber of  infant  ^ools  for  training  and  instructing  all  the 
children  of  tiiose  dasses  of  the  people,  vnll  at  once  solve 
the  problem  of  prevention.  Of  this  I  cannot  doubt, 
unless  I  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  in 
England  and  France,  and  deny  all  that  I  know  fi?om 
the  testimony  of  others  regarding  such  seminaries.  In 
any  community  crimes  would  be  reduced  to  an  inam- 
aiderable  quantity,  if  infant  sdiools  could  be  estahlii^- 
ed  suffident  for  the  children  of  all  those  dasses  of  the 
community  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is,  indeed,  inconsiderahle — it  only  relates  to  pro- 
viding the  schools ;  for  all  those  persons  who  have 
themselves  been  thrown  into  evil  communication  by 
the  want  of  knowledge,  and  by  early  bad  habits,  have 
invariably,  to  thdr  praise  he  it  spoken,  locked  favour- 
ably upon  infant  tuition.  I  have  had  an  opportunity, 
myself,  of  observing  that  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  I  never  saw 
any  one  of  them,  however  exceptitmable  might  have 
been  their  own  conduct,  or  however  defident  they  were 
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ID  education  tbeiDBelrea,  that  did  not  express  an  anxious 
denre  to  place  their  children  where  they  conld  be  bet- 
ter brought  up  than  at  home,  and  made  better  than 
themselves.  Here,  then,  is  a  powerful  lever  to  be 
moved  by  us,  whenever  we  shall  interfere  in  this  great 
department  of  public  policy.  With  such  an  object  in 
view,  and  with  such  fadlities  as  this  good  disposition 
in  the  poor  afibrds,  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  will 
be  any  matmal  difficulty  in  obtuning  the  means  of 
planting  inf^it  schools,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  tnun 
the  proptntion  of  the  people  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  cost  I  know,  from  an  acddental  dr- 
cumstance,  to  be  moderate.  A  legBLcy  estimated  at 
L.7000,  or  L.8000,  was  some  years  ago  left  to  me,  on 
the  Buppodtion  thati  held  certain  opinionswhich  I  really 
did  not  enta-tain.  I,  of  course,  felt  that  I  had  no  right 
to  take  it,  ^ven,  as  it  was,  under  an  entire  misappre- 
hension ;  and  I  destined  the  money  to  the  purpose  of 
establishing  infant  schools  siiffldent  to  train  one  of  the 
great  parishes  of  this  metropolis — which  all  the  inqui- 
ries and  calculations  made,  proved  that  the  fund  would 
easily  do.  However,  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hart  bdng 
taken,  and  finding  that  I  must  unda^  a  Chancery  suit 
b^ire  the  money  could  be  obtained,  I  abandoned  it  al- 
tf^etber,  by  renouncing.  But,  in  consequence  of  tiie 
project  1  had  conceived,  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  by 
which  it  was  made  manifest  that  for  L.7U00  we  could 
establish  schools  which  would  trun  that  portion  of  a 
population  of  130,000,  which  I  suppose  to  fumi^  the 
mminals.  If  thie  schools  were  established  by  the  Go- 
vernment, they  would  probably  cost  a  littie  more,  be- 
cause Government  never  can  work  so  cheap  as  indivi- 
duals ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied,  that  if  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  gave  but  the  inconmderable  sum  of  L.30,000 
for  two  years  (inconraderable  compared  with  the  millions 
so  earily  and  so  lavishly  voted  for  wars  and  other  evil 
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purposes),  we  should  be  able  to  provide  for  tlie  traioing 
of  the  whole  of  London,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  effects  of  it,  on  our  criminal  judicature,  woidd 
very  soon  become  apparent,  as  well  as  on  our  parish 
expenditure.  We  should  witness  the  improvement  of 
the  morals  of  the  community,  in  the  diminution  of 
crimes — the  improvement  of  its  cireamstances,  in  the 
diminished  improvidence  and  poverty  of  die  people. 
This  measure  would  be  remedial,  and  preventive,  and 
healing  in  a  d^i;ree  far  surpassiBg  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  by  the  unwieldy  arm  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence. 

I  w^  know  the  consequences  of  the  present  system 
of  punishment,  and,  in  truth,  nothing  can  be  worse. 
There  are  in  Liondon  thousands  of  juvenile  offenders, 
as  they  are  termed,  and  not  incorrectly,  for  they  are 
eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  ag^  and  they  have 
offmded ;  but  they  are  as  yet  beginners  in  villany ; 
they  are  not  adtdt  criminals  ;  they  are  not  inured  and 
hardened  in  vice ;  they  have  accidentally,  occaaonally, 
as  it  were,  violated  the  law  :  but  enclosed  for  a  week 
or  two  in  Newgate,  or  some  other  sdiool  of  crime, 
some  receptacle  for  accomplished  villains,  the  immature 
rogues  perform  their  novidate  among  the  most  finished 
adepts  in  the  art,  and  return  thoroughbred,  irreclaim- 
able profligates,  to  that  society  which  tjiey  had  left  raw 
and  tender  delinquents.  If  there  were  infant  schools 
instead  of  Newgate  schools,  for  receiving  the  children 
of  the  needy,  a  very  different  fate  would  attend  those 
unhappy  youths.  Vice  would  be  then  prevented — 
nipped  in  the  bud,  instead  of  being  fostered  and  trained 
up  to  maturity, — and  more  would  be  done  to  eradicate 
crimes,  than  ^e  gallows,  the  oonvict-ship,  the  Peniten- 
tiary, the  treadmill,  can  accomplish,  even  if  the  priaon 
discipline  were  so  amended,  as  no  longer  to  be  the  nur- 
sery of  vice.    That  the  number  of  in&nt  sdiods  is  at 
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ptesent  lamentably  inadequate  to  [woduce  any  thing 
like  such  good  consequences  as  these,  needs  hardly  be 
ihewn.  In  the  thirty-three  counties  for  which  we  have 
the  returns,  there  are  only  2200  such  sdiools.  With 
66,000  sdiolars,  so  that,  instead  of  there  being  in&nt 
aciioolB  for  the  mean  proportion  of  one-sixtieth  part  of 
the  population,  there  are  sdiools  for  not  much  more 
than  100th  part,  not  mudi  above  a  third  of  the  de- 
mand :  and  this  average  is  very  unequally  distributed ; 
fiif  in  ^  the  most  populous  and  manu&cturing  districts 
it  is  lower,  Middlasex  only  excepted :  thus  in  Lanca- 
shire the  propwtion  is  l-212th,  and  in  Cheshire, 
l-228d.  In  the  four  northern  counties  there  are  hardly 
any  in&nt  schools  at  all,  but  the  other  schools  are 
miKh  more  nnmerous  than  elsewhere. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  connexion  between 
igaoanee  and  crimes,  without  taking  notice  of  an  ob- 
je^on  wluch  has  been  raised  to  my  argument  It  is 
said,  "  Education  is  increasing,  but  offences  are  mnlti- 
{riying  still  &ster  than  schools,"  and  so  men  cry  out, 
"  You  do  no  good  with  all  your  teaching."  Upon  this 
I  must  first  observe,  that  tiie  increase  of  crimes  is  not 
evidenced  by  the  increase  of  prosecutions,  as  circum'> 
stances  have  operated  to  bring  befote  the  public  of  late 
years  many  violations  of  the  law  which  were  formerly 
eanmlitted,  and  not  visited  with  prosecution.  Those 
juvenile  offenders  are  now  in  vast  numbers  prosecuted 
for  felonies,  who  used  before  to  be  whipped  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  after  being  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate. It  is  deeoned  expedient,  in  the  great  desire  of 
criminal  justaoe,  to  hnrry  the  children  off  to  gaol,  there 
to  be  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  consummate  villany. 
Nor  has  any  thing  tended  more  to  multiply  such  pro- 
secutions than  the  recent  alteration  in  the  law,  giving 
costs  to  the  prosecutor  out  of  the  county-rates.  But  if 
I  am  asked  for  proof  that  the  connexion  between  vice 
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and  ignorance  is  intimate  and  apparent,  I  can  prove  it, 
should  any  one  deem  a  proof  necessary  of  a  proposition 
80  self-evident,  by  documents  which  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  on  the  subject.  One  or  two  examples  may 
suffice :  700  persons  were  put  on  th^  trials,  in  the 
winters  of  1830  and  1831,  chaiged  with  rioting  and 
arson,  and  of  those  700  (not  all  of  the  lowest  rank  of 
life,  nor,  as  might  be  expected,  the  worst  ofl^ders), 
how  many  could  write  and  read  ?  Only  160  ;  all  the 
rest  were  marks-men.  Of  the  number  of  boys  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  during  three  years,  two-thiids  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  At  the  Refuge  for  the  Desti- 
tute it  is  stilt  worse ;  for  from  an  examination  there 
made,  it  appears  that  the  ntunber  of  children  received, 
who  can  read  with  tolerable  facility,  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  only  one  in  every  thirty  or  thirty-five.  A  re- 
spectable magistrate  of  the  county  of  Essex,  a  Meauber 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  has  given  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  that  House,  and  he  states  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  persons  who  come  beftffe  him 
are  tmable  to  write,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  their 
marks  instead  of  their  signatures.  With  such  glaring 
facts  before  us,  I  suppose  T  may  be  allowed  to  assert, 
that  it  is  not  mere  {peculation  to  connect  ignorance  with 
crimes. 

The  experience  in  other  countries  runs  parallel  with 
our  own  on  this  important  matter ;  and  it  is  prindpally 
from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  which  I  have  been  pro- 
pounding, that  60  general  a  disposition  fwevails  among 
the  rulers  even  of  arbitrary  governments  to  promote 
public  instruction.  Indeed,  the  greatest  exerticms  have 
been  made  for  this  purpose  in  those  States  which  have 
not,  as  yet,  a  free  constitution.  France,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  admirable  as  her  present  efforts  are,  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  lowest  in  point  of  actual  amount 
of  instruction,  excepting,  of  course,  Russia  and  Turkey; 
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the  fonner  of  which  is  hardly  within  the  pale  of  sodety, 
the  Utter,  certainly  without  it.  As  late  as  1817,  the 
proportion  all  over  the  French  territory  was  one  in 
thirty-fire,*  while  with  ns  it  was  one  in  fifteen  of  the 
populatioD.  But  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  roused 
the  n<^le  spirit  of  that  generous  people  ;  philanthropic 
societies  were  everywhere  formed — the  Government 
lent  its  ud  in  founding  schools,  and  in  the  space  of 
only  two  years,  the  proportion  was  reduced  to  one  in 
twenty-eight ;  so  that  schools  must  in  those  two  years 
have  heea  planted  for  no  less  than  215,000  children. 
Since  that  time,  and  under  the  present  constitutional 
government  especially,  the  progress  has  been  rapid,  and 
parochial  instruction  is  now  a  branch  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  Holland,  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
celebrated  Cuvier,  that  as  early  as  1812,  there  were 
schools  sufficient  for  the  education  of  100,000  children, 
and  that  the  proportion  was  one  in  ten,  bdng  equal  to 
Scotland  nearly.  In  Wirtembei^,  schools  are  required 
by  law  to  be  supported  in  every  parish,  out  of  the  church 
funds.  In  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  they  are 
supported  by  a  parish-rate,  and  even  in  Russia,  which 
I  said  was  almost  out  of  the  European  pale,  so  sensible 
is  the  Autocratic  Government  of  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  people,  at  least  in  towns,  that  the  public  funds 
maintain  schools  in  all  the  town  parishes.  Sweden  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  educated  country  in  the  world ;  for  it 
is  there  difficult  to  find  one  person  in  a  thousand  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  The  accoimts  from  those  coun- 
tries shew  that  the  prc^p'ess  of  education,  but  especially 
of  infant  tuition,  has  been  attended  with  marked  im- 
provement in  morals ;  and  it  is  welt  known  that  in 


*  Thkt  ifl,  aa  before  explain^,  there  were  srhoolB  Dot  for  onv-nioth  of 
the  peopla,  or  tor  all  children  between  seven  and  twelve,  but  onl;  for 
one-thirtj-fiftfa,  or  for  about  oae-fonrth  part  of  the  children  thM  reqnire 
Khoolinf[. 
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Spain,  the  wtwst  educated  country  io  Western  Europe, 
t^old  more  crimes  are  committed  of  a  violent  descrip- 
tion than  in  Grermany,  England,  and  France.  The 
<^iinion8  of  the  jurists  and  statistical  writers  in  Prussia 
are  strongly  pronounced  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  what  all  your  Lordships  know,  the  re- 
gular system  of  even  coropulsffly  education  which  pre- 
vails both  there  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland. 

But  the  third  proposition  whidi  I  undertook  to  de- 
monstrate, relates  to  the  kind  4^  education  g^ven  at 
our  present  schools.  Not  only  are  those  estaUishments 
too  few  in  number — ^not  only  do  they  receive  childrm 
at  too  advanced  ages— rthe  instruction  whidi  they 
bestow  hardly  deserves  the  name.  You  can  scarcely 
say  more  in  its  praise  thui  that  it  is  better  than  no- 
thing, and  that  the  youth  are  far  better  so  employed 
than  idling  away  their  time  in  the  streets.  They  learn 
reading,  some  writing,  and  a  very  little  arithmetic — 
less  it  b  nearly  impossible  to  learn.  I  speak  of  the  or- 
dinary day-schools  generally  ;  and  I  affirm  that  to  hear 
such  places  called  seminaries  of  education,  is  an  abuse 
of  terms  whidi  tries  one's  patience.  Learning  of  that 
scanty  kind  is  only  another  name  for  ignorance  ;  nor  is 
it  possible  that  it  should  be  better  ;  for  the  schoolmas- 
ters are  uneducated  themselves ;  they  know  little  of 
what  they  ought  to  teach  ;  less  still  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, which  every  person  who  is  only  a  little  less  igno- 
rant than  the  diildren  ^emselves,  thinks  he  is  quite 
capable  of  exerdmng. 

It  is  strange  to  observe  how  fiu:  we  are  behind  other 
countries  in  this  most  essential  particular — the  quality 
of  our  education.  It  should  seem  that  our  insuW  pw- 
judices  had  spell-bound  us,  as  it  were,  by  a  wcud,  and 
made  us  believe  tiiat  a  schod  means  usdful  instructitni, 
and  that  when  we  had  covered  the  land  with  such 
buildings,  whatever  was  done  within  them,  or  left  un- 
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done,  we  had  finided  Uie  work  of  inBtructiDg  the 
people.  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  ohserring  what 
is  now  dmng  in  almost  every  part  of  Fnwce,  fat  the 
tndy  paramount  object  of  making  education  good,  at 
well  at  generaL  Normal  schools,  as  they  are  called,— 
places  of.  instruction  for  teachers, — are  every  where 
establishing  by  the  Government.  This  happy  idea  origi- 
nated with  my  old  and  venerated  friend,  Emanuel  Fel- 
lenberg, — a  name  not  more  known  than  honoured,  nor 
more  honoured  than  his  virtuous  wid  enlightened  cf- 
forts  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  deserve.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  he  open- 
ed a  school  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  of  which  he  b  a  patrician.  He  re- 
odved  them,  for  the  vacation  months,  under  bis  hospi- 
table roo^  and  gave  them  access  to  the  Icsbods  of  the 
numerons  learned  and  scientific  professors  who  adorn 
his  noble  establishment  at  Hc^FWyl.  I  blush  for  the 
infirmities,  the  imbecility  of  the  oider  he  and  I  belong 
to,  when  I  add,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Bernese  aristo- 
cracy prevented  him  from  continuing  this  course  of  pure, 
pabiotic,  and  wise  exertion.  But  the  fruits  of  his  ex- 
poiment,  eminently  successfril  as  it  proved,  have  not 
been  lost  In  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  normal 
schools  have  been  established ;  they  form  part  of  the 
Pmasian  system  ;  they  have  been  established  in  other 
parts  of  Grermany  ;  and  I  have  seen  and  examined  them 
in  all  the  provinces  of  France  which  I  visited  last  winter. ' 
I  have  seen  twenty  in  one,  thirty  or  forty  in  another, 
and  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  third  nor- 
mal school, — all  teachers  of  youth  by  profession,  and  ail 
learning  their  invaluable  and  difficult  art.  In  fact,  the 
improvement  of  the  quahty  of  education  has  every 
where,  except  in  England,  gone  hand-in-hand  with 
the  exertions  made  for  spreading  and  augmenting  its 
amount,  and  has  never  b^n  overlooked,  as  often  as  any 
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Government  has  wished  to  discbsi^  one  of  its  moet  im- 
portant and  imperatire  duties, — that  of  instmcUng  the 
people.  It  has  never,  save  in  our  country,  been  deemed 
wine  to  deal  out  a  nig^;ard  dole  of  mental  sustenance 
by  teaching  mere  reading  and  writing,  which  is  what 
we  call  education,  and  we  hardly  ever  look  beyond  it. 
Our  neighbours,  whom  we  habitually  look  down  upcm, 
provide  a  system  of  learning  far  better  deserving  the 
name.  In  addition  to  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic 
— ge<^aphy,  natural  history,  practical  geometry,  ue 
tai^t  tt^ther  with  linear  drawing,  one  of  the  moet 
improving  and  useful  exercises  for  the  humbler  classes, 
which  gives  them  not  merely  the  means  of  harmless  re- 
creation, but  valuable  habits  of  observation,  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  acquiring  precise  ideas  of  external  objects, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  bende  proving  actually 
gainful  in  almost  every  occupation,  if  any  question  of 
mere  profit  and  loss  is  to  be  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
such  high  considerations.  This  accomplishment  is  uni- 
versally found  not  only  most  attractive  to  the  working 
classes,  but  most  useftil  for  the  improvement  it  gives 
them  in  their  several  o(xupations. 

I  have  inquired  of  well-informed  for^gners — not  cer- 
tainly, in  France — if,  in  addition  to  a  little  natural  his- 
tory and  mineral!^,  the  children  were  not  allowed  to 
learn  civil  history  also  ?  The  answer  was,  No  ;  that  is 
forbidden  ;  and  in  certain  countries,  seats  of  legitimacy, 
it  may  not,  without  risk,  be  taught. — So  that  the  pupils 
learn  the  history  of  a  stone,  of  a  moss,  of  a  rush,  of  a 
weed  ;  but  the  history  of  their  own  country,  the  deeds 
of  their  forefathers,  the  annals  of  neighbouring  natitms, 
they  may  not  read.  They  are  not  to  gain  the  know- 
ledge most  valuable  to  the  members  of  a  rational  and 
civilized  community.  History — the  school  of  princes, 
where  philosophy  teaches  by  example — must  present 
closed  doors  to  their  subjects ;  the  great  book  of  dvil 
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Trudom  must  to  them  be  sealed.  For  why  ?  There  are 
some  of  its  diapters,  and  near  the  latter  end  of  the  vo- 
lome,  whidi  it  is  couvenient  they  should  not  peruse. 
CSvil  history,  indeed ! — ^tbe  history  of  rulers !  Why  that 
would  tell  of  rights  usurped, — of  privileges  outraged, 
— of  faith  plighted  and  broken, — of  promises  made  un- 
der the  pressure  of  foreign  invasion,  and  for  gaining  the 
people's  ud  to  drive  back  the  invading  usurper  and  ty- 
rant, but  made  to  be  broken  when  by  the  arm  of  that 
deluded  people,  that  conqueror  had  been  repelled,  the 
old  djiusty  restored,  and  its  members  only  remember- 
ed the  invader  and  the  tyrant,  to  change  places  witii 
him,  and  fax  out-do  his  worst  deeds  of  oppressing  thdr 
subjects  and  plundering  their  neighbours !  History,  in- 
deed !  That  would  tell  of  scenes  enacted  at  their  own 
doors— an  ancieut,  independent,  inoffensive  people, 
overcome  pillaged,  massacred,  and  enslaved,  by  the 
conspiracy  of  those  governments,  which  are  now  teach- 
ing their  sulijects  the  history  of  the  grasses,  and  the 
mosses,  and  the  weeds ; — tell  them  that  the  Bible  and 
the  litu^y  were  profaned,  which  they  are  now  com- 
manded to  read,  and  the  Christian  temples  where  they 
are  weekly  led  to  worship,  were  desecrated  by  blasphe- 
mous tiiank^vings  for  the  success  of  massacre  and 
[uUage  !  It  would  teU  them  of  monarchs  who  live  but 
to  tyrannize  at  home,  and  usurp  abroad — who  hold 
themselves  unsafe  as  long  as  a  free  man  is  suffered 
to  exist — who  count  the  years  of  their  reign  by  just 
rights  outraged,  and  solemn  pledges  forfeited — ^mo- 
nardis  vho,  if  ever,  by  strange  accident,  the  sun  goes 
not  down  upon  their  wrath,  exclaim  that  they  have 
lost  a  day— -monardis  who  wear  the  hum«i  form,  and 
think  nothing  inhuman  alien  to  their  nature!  No 
wonder,  indeed,  that  dvil  history  is  forbidden  in  the 
schools  of  those  countries !  The  tyrant  cannot  tear 
from  the  bo(^  the  page  that  records  his  own  crimes  and 
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the  world's  ntfferings,  and  he  seals  it  up  from  the 
people  !  Let  us  he  thankful  that  despotiBm  is,  for  the 
wisest  purposes,  made  as  capridotis  as  it  is  hateful,  sod 
that  those  Bcom^es  of  the  earth  who  dare  not  have  their 
deeds  told,  yet  teach  raeo  the  knowledge  which  must, 
in  the  end,  extirpate  tiitii  own  hateful  race. 

Those  seminarieB  which  they  have  j^nted  for  train- 
ing masters  are  an  invaluable  gift  to  mankind,  and  lead 
to  the  indefinite  improvement  of  education.  It  is  this 
which,  shove  every  thing,  we  ought  to  labour  at  intro- 
ducing  into  our  system ;  £ot  as  there  are  not  more  than 
two  noy  established  by  the  exertions  of  individual  be- 
nevoloice;  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  institation,  it 
is  not  adapted  to  be  propagated  by  such  effists,  no  pos- 
sible harm  can  result  from  the  interpontion  of  the  Le- 
gislature in  this  department.  That  there  are  already 
provided,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Houses  the 
means  of  improving  our  elementuy  education,  and  of 
training  good  teachers,  I  have  the  satisfiurtion  of  know- 
ing. In  the  Borough  Road  School  of  the  British  sad 
Foreign  Sodety,  any  of  your  Lordships  may,  at  any 
Ume,  see  a  seminary  of  great  excellency.  I  have  lately 
visited  it  in  company  with  some  of  your  Lordships,  and 
certainly  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  progress 
of  instruction  among  children,  I  never  beheld,  or,  in- 
deed, heard  of,  in  any  country  at  any  time.  It  is  really 
astonishing  how  the  human  faculties  oould,  at  so  early 
an  age — indeed  at  any  age— be  cultivated  to  such  a 
di^ree.  A  dozen  ox  two  of  the  children  woe  asked 
such  questions  as  these u— "What  is  the  int^«st  of 
L.535  :  7  : 4  for  fifteen  seconds?"  "  How  many  men 
will  stand,  allowing  two  feet  and  a  half  to  a  man,  oa 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  ?"  Scarcdy  a  minute  was 
given  for  the  answers,  and  they  were  as  correct  as  they 
were  instantaueous.  The  pupils  were  never  puzzled  in 
any  case  of  calculation  but  one,  and  iJiat  must  have 
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been  from  some  misunderetimding ;  for  it  was  really  the 
Mily  question  which  I  could  have  answered  without 
pen  and  ink.  But  this  marvellous  display  was  not  con- 
fined to  arithm^c :  among  other  things  I  saw  a  boy 
take  a  slate,  without  having  any  copy,  and  solely  ircHu 
menuny  trace  upon  it  the  outline  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  iPM-king  all  the  variations  of  the  coast,  the  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  inserting  the  towns  and  nven, 
and  adding  their  ancient  as  w^  as  their  modem  names. 
Now,  all  this  is  real,  substantial,  useful  knowledge  fit- 
ted alike  to  exerdse  and  to  unfold  the  faculties  (^  the 
nnnd.  and  to  lay  up  a  store  of  learning  at  once  the  so- 
lace of  the  vacant  moments,  and  the  helpmate  of  die 
wOTkiDg  hours  ui  after  years.  I  feel  quite  certain  th^ 
when  those  children  leave  the  sdiooL,  they  will  be  go- 
verned by  such  worthy  piindples,  and  stimulated  by 
such  generous  appetites,  as  will  make  their  pursuits 
bouest  md  their  recreations  rational,  and  effectually 
guard  them  frtxn  the  perils  of  improvidence,  dissipa- 
tion, and  vice. 

Here,  then,  is  the  path  plain  before  us — for  there  is 
not  a  an^  sc^iool  in  which  the  children  might  not  be 
thus  trained  ai^  accomplished.  Place  Normal  Semi- 
naries— seminaries  fbf  training  teachers — ^in  a  few  such 
l^aces  as  IxMidon,  York,  Liverpool,  Durham,  and 
Bxeter,  so  that  the  west,  smith,  north-east,  and  north- 
west of  the  ishmd  shall  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
good  masters,  and  yon  will  yearly  qualify  500  persons 
fitted  for  difi^uii^  a  perfect  system  of  instmcti(Hi  all 
over  the  countiy.  These  truning  seminaries  would 
not  only  teach  the  masters  the  branches  of  learning  and 
sdence  tiiey  are  now  deficient  in,  but  wotdd  teach  them 
what  they  know  far  less — ^the  didactic  art — the  mode 
of  imparting  the  knowledge  which  they  have,  or  may 
acquire — ^the  best  method  of  training  and  dealing  with 
diUdren,  in  all  that  r^ards  both  temper,  capadty,  and 
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habits,  and  the  means  of  stirring  them  to  exertion,  and 
controlling  their  aberrations.  The  whole  operation 
would  occasioti  a  very  trifling  expense  to  the  State. 
I  think  L.20,000,  for  fire  or  six  years,  would,  with  the 
individual  efibrts  that  must  be  called  forth,  suffice  fw 
reforming  effectually  the  whole  education  of  the  country. 
I  now  come  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  which 
will  bring  me  to  the  conclusion  of  my  task,  and  release 
your  Lordships  for  the  present :  it  is  suggested  by  the 
consideration  of  expense  to  which  I  have  just  been  ad- 
verting. There  are  already,  we  are  often  dd,  and 
justly  told,  great  funds  in  the  country  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  education,  and  nevertheless,  it  is  said,  we 
would  draw  upon  the  public  purse  for  more.*  No  man 
is  more  ready  than  I  am,  to  admit  the  ample  amount  of 
those  funds,  and  I  will  add,  that  they  are  so  applied 
88  to  produce  a  most  inadequate  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  destined  by  the  dontffs. 
In  many  cases,  those  fUnds  are  rendered  absolutely  use- 
less by  being  withheld  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  deigned ;  but  in  others,  they  are  almost 
equally  useless  from  an  opposite  cause — from  there  be- 
ing a  too  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  giil  or 
foundation,  which  the  altered  drcumstances  of  society 
have  rendered  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  good  purpose 
at  the  present  day.  If  the  granter  or  founder  has  not 
given  to  the  trustees  a  sufficient  discretionary  power 
over  the  property,  they  are  unable  to  administer  it  to 
any  advantage  without  the  aid  of  a  private  Act  of  Par- 
liament. If  they  have  no  discretion  in  ita  application, 
they  cannot  provide  for  a  partial  or  total  failure  of  ob^ 
jects  without  the  expense  and  anxiety  of  an  application 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  even  then  the  remedy 


*  The  sum  of  L.3CtI,000  B--fear  has  been  reported  a 
Edncation  Charities.     It  iniiil  be  L.600,(W0  at  lewt. 
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18  very  incomplete.  But  the  chief  evil  anaes  from  gifts 
to  education  purposes,  which  are  no  longer  of  use  in 
diffiudng  the  requisite  knowledge ;  and  lai^  funds,  in- 
deed, are  thus  rendered  next  to  useless.  Many  a  man 
ibaagbt  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  that  he  was  con- 
ferring a  great  benefit  on  his  neighbourhood  by  esta- 
Uiahing  a  Grammar-sdiool,  and  enibwing  it  with  an 
estate,  then  worth  two  or  three  htmdred  pounds  a-year, 
at  present  worUi  as  many  thousands.  Now,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  holds  that  a  grammar-school  is  one  ezclu- 
mvely  devoted  to  teaohing  Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew ; 
and  that  to  bestow  the  funds  otherwise  is  a  misappli- 
cation. I  know  of  a  foundation  of  tiiis  land,  in  a  large 
manufitctoring  town,  with  an  income  of  some  thousands 
a-year,  and  which  offers  to  the  numerous  uneducated 
people  a  kind  of  instruction  to  them  altt^etber  useless ; 
while  writing,  geography,  ciphering,  book-keeping,  me- 
dianics,  chemistry,  drawing,  would  be  invaluable  ac- 
qnintions  to  the  whole  community.  I  could  name 
other  schools  of  the  same  kind,  with  nearly  as  good  an 
incnne,  and  which  support  w^-endowed  masters  .to 
teach  two  or  three  boys,  because  they  are  grammar- 
scbods.  The  true  remedy  here  is  to  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Trustees  by  law. 

The  imperfections  of  old  foundations  may  well  be 
illiwtrated  by  another  example.  Pious  persons,  in  for- 
mer times,  thought  that  tbey  did  a  good  work  when 
they  established  Foundling  Hosfntals.  Tbey  ima^ned 
that  sndi  institutions  would  prevent  child-murder  and 
exposure  of  infonts,  and  diminish  the  other  evils  arising 
from  the  illicit  oommeroe  of  the  sexes.  As  late  as  the 
last  century,  this  was  the  previuling  notion  among  to- 
lerably sensihle,  and  certainly  moral  and  religious  peo- 
jAe :  and,  if  titeir  means  had  been  commensurate  with 
tfacdr  wishes,  we  should  have  had  a  foundling  hospital 
in  every  town  in  the  Ungddin.     That  delusion  has, 

VOL..  in.  R 
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howerer,  loi^  ceased  to  prevEil.  All  men  are  now 
agreed,  that  such  establishinents  are  not  charities,  but 
nnisances  of  an  enormous  nature,  having  the  direct 
effieet  of  eacoura^ng  immwaUty  and  increifflng  in&a- 
tidde ;  and  the  funds  destined  to  support  those  boq»- 
tals  have  been  otherwise  ^plied,  the  name  alone  being 
retuned.  MschiaveUi  says—that,  in  political  afisirs, 
you  should  beware  lest,  in  dianging  the  name,  ytm  alt» 
the  thing,  without  intending  it ;  but  he  also  says,  that 
it  is  sometimes  good,  when  you  wotdd  change  th*  thing, 
to  keep  the  name.  This  maxim  has  berai  fiiUy  acted 
upon  in  the  case  of  the  London  Fnmdling  Hospital, 
and  I  hare  seen  the  bad  consequences  of  fallowing  the 
MachiavdHan  rul&  When  lately  in  France,  I  nuide 
war  upon  fmmdling-hospitals,  and  I  found  a  fmnidsble 
host  of  prgudices  embodied  in  their  defence ;  a  host  the 
more  dangerous,  that  they  hare  been  enliated  in  the 
service  by  the  purest  feelings  of  benerdenoe;  I  Tint- 
ed establishments  of  this  description  in  erery  part  of 
the  south  of  France.  Wfafle  examining  one,  I  was 
svused  with  the  self-comj^acoiey  of  nay  worthy  ood- 
ductors,  whose  countenances  mantled  in  srnik^  wbSie 
they  exhibited  for  my  admiration  what  were  conaideved 
the  peculiar  merits  of  their  institution,  ei^ecially  its 
revolving  box,  with  the  bell,  and  the  eoonfiirtaUe  enuUe, 
open  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  nurses  ready  to  afe- 
tend  the  summons,  and  chaige  themsdves  with  Ae 
fruit  (^guilty  passion,  OTimprovidentwedlock.  Through 
this  wicket,  I  was  tt^  that  about  half  the  duldren  in 
the  house  were  taken  in,  their  paremtfl^  of  course  w1m% 
unknown ;  while  the  remaindor  (and  here  was  ihe  other 
boast  of  tiie  hospital),  were  receaved  after  the  DMst 
careful  examination  of  the  &ther  and  motjher.  My 
o[nnion  was  expected,  and,  doubtless,  a  &vourable  one. 
I  was  oompdled  to  admit,  that  I  cotnidaed  the  ar- 
rangement, more  especally  the  medianism  <i£  the  tour, 
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cr  torning  cndle,  to  be  qrnte  perfeet— to  be  adapted 
with  rangnlar  dtill  to  ita  object ;  and,  I  added,  tbat  if 
aO  the  fiends  below  had  met  in  emmdl  to  contrire 
Beam  of  propi^tiiig  immorality,  certainly  th^  could 
have  invented  nothing  to  surpass  this.  But  when  tiie 
rigorous  system  of  examinadon  was  relied  upon,  and 
when  1  ai^ed,  "  If  they  were  quite  fure  no  improper 
penon,  among  the  parents  of  the  120  diildren  thus  re- 
tekved,  were  saffered  to  participate  in  tlie  advantages 
SDCitied  to  deserted  children?"— the  aiuwer  was — 
**  Nme  such  could  succeed  in  their  sppHeation,  because 
all  w«re  submitted  to  tbe  most  earefiil  scrutiny  aa  to 
Amr  Utcs  and  drcomttaaces."  "  I  dare  to  say  not," 
said  I,  **aaA  furthw^  that  no  persona  erer  present 
themaelTes  who  cannot  stand  the  teste  applied;  fm- 
iriiy  akcndd  thcy»  when  they  have  only  to  go  uader 
ebnid  o{  night,  and  leave  their  inlants  in  the  cradle, 
ring  &»  Mi  tbat  calls  the  nurse,  and  walk  quietly 
aaray?"  It  is  nesdleas  to  add,  that  bo  answer  was 
made  to  this,  beoavse  nwe  could  be  given.  At  Bor- 
deanx,  too,  there  is  an  institution  of  the  same  kind, 
idwie  afaoTis  2000  finmdUngs  ore  maintained ;  ^ese,  as 
is  quite  sure  to  happen,  hove  very  much  increased,  being 
now  oae^lnid  mtwe  numennu  than  ^y  were  £ye  years 
ag»;  And  I  found  that  tbe  bulk  of  the  cases  which  eamc 
W£»e  die  police,  were  of  young  men  uid  boys  who  bad 
been  bred  in  tbe  Found£Bg. 

Maay  «f  my  exedlent  and  enlif^itencd  friends  in 
Fsanse  hdid  the  sasae  t^ions  witii  me  vpoa  these 
Mliicets }  but  the  mtgwity,  and  eipecially  of  charitably 
di^oaed  penmos.  overbore  w  with  their  numbers^  and 
by  t^ir  amiable  and  meritorious,  but  moonsiderate  and 
■nrcaaoniB^  feelings  of  ^Ise  benevvlence.  Those  pa-- 
sens  I  always  found  eating  aganut  me  the  supposed 
bctf  thU  we  hove  in  this  metrop<^  a  Fonndling  Hoe- 
pitttl ;  indeed,  a  street  derivii^;  its  nunc  from  thenoe, 
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and  a  quarts  of  the  town  ite  property^  My  simile 
answer  was,  that  the  name  alone  had  been  for  half  a 
century  known  among  us,  the  thing  itself  having  long 
nnce  been  put  down  with  consent  of  Parliament.  In 
Dublin,  too,  the  Foundling,  one  of  ^e  most  dreadful 
abuses  ever  known  in  any  dvilized  country,  has,  thou^ 
much  more  recently,  been  abolished.  In  neither  of 
these  houses  can  a  rangle'  foundling  now  be  received. 
The  parents  are  strictly  examined  before  any  child  is 
admitted ;  and  yet  all  the  estates,  and  all  the  other 
funds,  were  expressly  given  for  the  angle  purpose  of 
supporting  foundlings  !  Who  complains  of  Parliament 
for  having  wholly  diverted  those  ^fts  &om  the  only 
use  to  which  the  pious  benevolence  of  former  ages  con- 
secrated them  ?  Is  not  the  answer  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  men,  that  the  benevolence  bnng  mistaken,  and  the 
purp<ne  mischievous,  though  well  meant,  another  use 
must  be  made  (^  the  property,  and  the  bounty  of  Ihe  do- 
nors turned  into  a  channel  the  donors  never  had  dreamt 
of?  So,  Lord  Chief  Justice  EUenborough  publicly  said, 
that  if  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  was  found  hurtful,  it 
must  come  down,  whatever  good  intention  we  mi^it 
ascribe  to  its  benevolent  founders.  If,  then.  Parlia- 
ment eould  interpose  in  such  instances,  I  say  it  has  the 
self-same  right  to  interpose  its  authority  where  thereis 
a  pernicious  application  of  the  fimds  ^ven  to  other 
charitable  purposes ;  and  the  locking-up  an  ample  re- 
venue from  public  use,  because  there  are  no  children 
who  require  tuition  in  the  learned  languages,  is  a  per- 
nicious application  of  funds.  From  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth  downwards,  charitable  funds  have  been  sub- 
ject to  public  control,  and  dealt  with  as  public  proper- 
ty ;  and  the  acts  of  Geo.  III.  and  IV.,  as  well  as  of  hn 
present  Majesty,  have  all  rect^nised  the  right,  the 
duty,  the  expediency,  of  such  interference,  without  in 
the  least  disregarding  the  rights  of  property,  or  the 
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poffer  of  the  trustees,  or  others  .connected  with  the 
different  trusts.  But  the  remedies  given  by  the  law 
are  still  veiy  imperfect,  and  of  a  kind  not  at  all  adapted 
to  some  of  the  most  prevalent  evils. 

Betdde  such  defects  in  the  endowments  as  I  have 
m^itioned,  there  are  few  education  cfaarities  where  an 
improvident  apphcation  of  the  funds  is  not  directed. 
Thus  most  of  them  are  given  not  merely  for  the  whole- 
some^ and  useinl,  and  little  expensiTe  purpose  of  in- 
stroction,  but  also  for  feeding,  lodging,  and  clothing 
the  children.  Now,  unless  in  certain  comparatively 
taie  cases,  as  that  of  orphans,  a  permanent  fund  of 
this  sort  is  open  to  exactly  the  same  objections  which 
have  we^hed  most  with  the  Legislature  in  reforming 
the  Poor-laws — it  is  a  faad  for  giving  pay  without 
work,  and  for  promoting  improvident  marriages.  That 
it  is  also  a  most  wasteful  application  of  money,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  I  can  illustrate  this  from  tiie  state 
of  the  Ixmdon  diarities.  Of  thirty-nx  education  endow- 
ments in  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1819,  the  revenue  was 
£31,000  a-year,  of  which  £22,000  arose  from  perma- 
nmt  funds.  Id  these  schools  the  niunber  trained  and 
educated  by  the  foundation  was  only  2260,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £10  (the  sum  being  £9,  10s.)  for  each  child. 
In  finur  great  London  foimdations,  the  revenue,  at  the 
suae  period,  amounted  to  £84,000  a-year,  and  the 
number  of  children  educated  was  1620,  bedng  an  ave- 
nge of  £52  a-year  for  each  child ;  but  of  these  num- 
bers, some  were  only  day-scholus,  as  in  the  case  of  St 
Paul's  school,  which  is  limited  to  153  boys  in  number ; 
and  as  the  expense  of  these  was,  of  course,  not  so  great 
(yet  still,  I  think,  from  £20  to  £30  a-year,  which  is 
inexplicably  high),  the  average  diaige  of  the  others  is 
within  a  trifle  of  £54  a-year.  The  average  for  educa- 
tion in  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  the  enormous  sum 
of  £45  a-year  far  each  of  the  195  children  in-doors, 
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while  fw  180  childien  in  the  country,  die  average  waa 
ill,  6b. 

Now,  if  a  reflpactable  BoatdwerefiHiiaed,it  could  do 
much  for  education,  and  foreoomany,  without  any  rade 
or  harsh  tnteHerenoe.  A  Board  oompoaed  of  pemns 
mho  are  net  retail  tnulenneii,  and  lo  interested  in  jobr 
Hng  with  the  fimdi,  but  men  who  derive  autiuvity  &<nn 
their  station  in  locaety,  and  from  their  known  ditin- 
teiestedneis  in  the  diaehaige  of  a  merely  puUic  duty, 
would  be  able,  calmly  and  deliberately,  to  diaeuss  the 
matter  with  the  tnuteet,  eren  of  charities  wholly  m^ 
ported  by  subscription.  This  we  did,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  Bdueation  Committee,  and  with  marked 
suocess,  though  the  interests  of  the  tradesmen  thwarted 
us  at  every  turn — ^those  same  tradesmen  who  reacted, 
at  one  institution,  the  proposition  of  Mr  Justice  Bay- 
I^,  to  prevent  the  house  bdug  furnished  by  artidea 
from  the  shops  of  the  committee  of  nuuugement,  and 
thus  made  that  most  learned,  most  honest,  and  moat 
humane  judg^  withdraw  in  di^^  from  a  charity 
which  he  found  syBtematicaUy  perverted  to  purposes  of 
the  moit  sordid  avarice.  A  Board  possessed  of  due 
weight,  and  discreetiy  performing  its  duty,  could,  I 
doubt  not,  in  a  twelvemonth's  tim^  convert  the  thirty- 
ox  endowments  I  first  mentioned,  into  the  means  of 
giving  the  best  possible  education  to  30,000  children, 
instead  of  taking  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  num- 
ber off  the  hands  of  their  parents,  and  maintaining 
them,  with  a  very  indifferent  kind  of  tuition,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  the  great  pr<^t  of  the  retail-trade 
trustee.  The  spirit  of  conciliation,  mutual  respeot, 
and  good  will,  between  the  managers  or  trustees  and 
this  body,  would,  I  confidently  expect,  put  down  those 
sinister  effiuta.  The  bulk  of  the  subscribers,  and  of  the 
trustees  where  there  is  a  foundation,  are  always  persons 
who  act  upon  principles  of  benevolence,  and  have  no 
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■nirter  viewri  to  serve ;  but,  from  indolence,  and  inex- 
perience in  buainesi,  they  get  into  the  bands  of  the 
interested  individuals  I  have  described,  and  these  suc- 
ceed in  divertii^  the  stream  of  beneficence  into  their 
impure  channels,  sometimes  t^enly,  stnnetimes  covertly 
by  means  of  the  thin  oloak  east  over  their  jobbing  of  ' 
dhanging  the  committee  yearly,  and  allovnng  no  one 
while  upon  it  to  supply  the  articles  required,  but  each 
one  playing  into  the  hands  of  his  predecessor/ who  is  also 
to  be  his  successor  and  recdve  the  redprocation  of  favour. 
To  tenninate  these  abuses,  and  also  to  put  the  whole 
of  the  institutions  upon  a  sounder  and  mor^  useful 
footing,  it  only  requires  a  full  and  kindly  omference 
between  the  Board  and  the  disinterested  portion  of  the 
patnms  in  each  charity,  for  these  only  require  to  bein- 
fixmed  and  to  be  supported ;  they  will  do  their  duty 
in  oo-operating  with  the  Board,  and  the  good  work  is 
fimshed.  ■  Whether  anything  further  may  be  done  fw 
improv^nent  in  this  matter,  I  will  not  at  jvesent  say. 
In  the  first  instance,  this  may  be  suffident ;  but,  atiJl 
events  endowments  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  jealously 
watched,  eipeeially  now  that  the  Charity  Commission 
has  KEpired.  Tnistees  should  be  repeatedly  called  to 
aoconnt;  they  should  be  made  aware  that  there  are 
still  Bome  persons  in  authority  who  have  a  control  over 
them,  although  the  Cranmiscdoners  are  no  more. 

A  power  should  also  be  given  to  the  Board,  with- 
out which  no  endowed  school  can  be  expected  to  fiou- 
rish  for  any  length  of  time.  However  well  trustees 
may  perfiirm  their  office,  they  should  be  watched  over 
by  this  Bourd,  and  even  where  there  are  visitors  or 
goardians,  auttodiet  ip»o»  autodet.  But  the  power  of 
making  strict  cmditiooa  with  the  schoolmasters,  and  of 
removing  them  when  the  conditions  are  broken,  is 
wanted  at  present  even  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
honest  trustees.     For  want  of  it,  in  my  ojanion,  many 
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of  the  lesBer  endowed  schools  are  every  day  gdng  to 
decay.  It  is  absolutely  iiece88ary,  in  Older  to  make  them 
fruitful  in  the  good  things  for  whidi  they  were  origi- 
nally founded.  I  havenot  lived  in  the  Courtof Cbsu- 
cery  &ur  years,  to  have  yet  to  learn  the  course  whidi 
this  matter  ordinarily  takes.  There  are  many  who  co- 
vet the  place  of  the  Master  of  an  endowed  school, 
though  the  salary  may  be  small ;  but  this  covetousness 
isnot  of  teaching  the  poor.  That  was  the  object  of  the 
founder,  who  desired  to  see  instruction  di0iised  am<Hig 
all  the  children  of  the  humUer  classes ;  but  that  is  no 
object  with  the  schoolmast^,  who  lives  in  the  founder's 
house,  and  takes  the  profits  of  his  land.  The  doors  of 
his  school  are,  no  doubt,  flung  open,  and  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  poor  children  may  enter — ^if 
they  dare.  No  doubt  the  boy  ay  come  in  ;  the  pa- 
rent may  send  his  child,  if  he  had  rather  bis  child 
should  suffer  under  and  plague  the  master,  than  that 
be  himself  should  su£fer  by  b^g  plagued  with  the 
child  at  home.  If  he  be  so  careless  of  vicarious  suffer- 
ing in  his  child's  person,  he  may  thrust  him  from  un- 
der his  own  eye,  and  place  him  under  the  rod  of  the 
endowed  schoolmaster,  who,  I  frecJy  admit,  will  never 
shut  the  door  in  the  child's  face,  nor  ever  tell  him  to 
depart,  nor  in  vatds  threaten  the  parent,  or  fco-bid  him : 
the  endowment  must  in  nowise  be  openly  violated. 
But  this  I  also  know,  that  the  master  of  the  charity 
school  has  boarders,  children  of  a  higher  rank  and  sta- 
tion, under  his  care,  and  in  his  house — ^the  very  last 
creatures  in  the  world  that  the  founder  ever  dreamt 
would  enter  it.  The  wary  master  knows  fiiU  well  how 
the  children  of  the  better  classes  dislike  to  associate 
with  charity  boys ;  he  feels  that,  as  the  number  of  un- 
profitable pupils  increases,  the  number  of  profitable  ones 
falls  away ;  and,  therefore,  although  the  door  is  open, 
the  face  of  the  master  is  not ;  on  his  brow  perpetual  sitl 
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the  firown  ;  hie  hand  beckons  not  to  entice  the  pupil 
ef  humble  d^;ree,  the  sole  object  of  the  donor's  bounty  ; 
it  is  lifted  only  in  anger,  and  as  the  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment ;  and  the  boy,  not  the  teacher,  is  of  comve  al- 
ways in  fiuilt  Thus  1  have  lately  heard  in  Qian- 
oery  proceedings,  of  antply-endowed  schools,  the  poor 
scJiolars  of  which  have  fallen  off  &om  100  and  150,  to 
one,  two,  and  three  ;  and  yet  the  foundation  exists,  the 
master  exists,  the  house  exists,  the  fimd  exists  for  the 
repairs,  and  the  furniture  and  the  taxes.  The  name 
of  the  school  is,  or  has  been,  celebrated  as  an  endowed 
establishment,  but  its  reputation  is  among  the  wealthy, 
whose  children  are  Uiere  boarded  at  laige  prices,  and 
taught  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  fencing,  and  the  dance, 
while  no  man  knows  that  it  is  all  the  while  a  charity 
school,  the  benefits  of  which  have  been  handed  over  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
master.  Now,  in  many  endowments,  the  power  of  the 
trustees  to  impose  conditions  is  doubtful ;  in  others, 
some  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  appoints  a  Fel- 
low, and  takes  care  to  fetter  him  by  no  restrictions. 
And  even  if  conditions  are  attached,  on  the  nomination 
by  trustees,  and  the  master  breaks  them,  who  is  to  un- 
dergo the  puns  and  perils  of  a  Chancery-suit  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  removal  ?  Indeed,  if  the  trustees  ne- 
glect to  require  a  iulfilment  of  those  conditions,  no  one 
can,  by  any  proceeding  that  I  know  o^  compel  them  to 
call  for  a  performance  :  in  &ct,  the  superintending  power 
of  eqmty  is  little  better  than  nominal.  The  doors  of 
Chancery,  like  those  of  the  sdiool,  are  open  to  all,  but 
there  is  the  schoolmaster's  frown  and  his  red  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  one,  and  the  heavier  rod  and  sterner 
seowl  of  the  Master's  office  in  the  other.  I  hold  it  to 
be  of  essential  importance,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  the  power  of  removal  vested  in  the  trustees,  and  in 
the  Board. 
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My  Loids,  aooording  to  tiie  tenor  of  tlie  observMioDs 
with  which  I  have  detained  your  Lotdships,  the  Reso- 
lution*  are  framed,  which  I  now  reapectfiiUy  submit  to 
your  coDsideratioD.  I  have  delayed  tmngtiig  them  for- 
ward, not  from  any  indispoution  on  my  part,  but  be- 
came immediately  after  I  originally  gave  my  notice,  the 
GoTonment  was  changed ;  and  though  I  took  no  part 
whatever  in  any  of  the  arraogenients  consequent  upon 
that  event,  I  found  all  parties  were  bo  engrossed  with 
them,  that  nobody  would  throw  away  even  a  thought 
upon  a  subject  like  the  education  of  the  people^  until 
the  crisis  was  at  an  end.  This  is  the  only  reason  of  the 
delay.     I  now  move  your  iKHilships : — 

1.  That  although  the  number  of  Schools  where  some  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  are  taught,  has 
greatiy  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  yet 
that  there  still  exista  a  deficiency  of  such  sohoi^ 
especially  in  the  metropolis  and  other  great  towns, 
and  that  the  means  of  elementary  instnictifm'are  pe- 
culiarly deficient  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Lancaster. 

2.  That  the  education  given  at  the  greater  number  of 
tiie  Schools  now  established  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
peo{^  is  of  a  kind  by  no  means  sufiBdent  for  their 
instruction,  bdng  for  the  most  part  confined  to  read- 
ing, writing,  and  a  Uttie  arithmetic ;  whereas  at  no 
greater  es])ense,  and  in  the  same  time,  the  children 
might  easily  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the 
more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  thneby 
trained  to  sober,  industrious,  pradent,  and  virtuous 
habits. 

3.  That  the  number  of  In&nt  Schools  is  still  exceed- 
ingly deficient,  and  espedally  in  those  great  towns 
where  they  are  most  wanted  for  improving  the  morals 
of  the  people,  and  preventing  the  commisuon  of 
crimes. 
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4.  That  wfaik  it  ii  ncpedient  to  do  nothing  which  may 
leUx  Uie  efforts  oi  private  benefieence  ia  fiMming 
aad  rapportiog  Schools,  or  which  may  diseomsge  the 
poorer  olaisefl  of  the  people  from  omtributing  to  the 
cost  of  edveating  their  children,  it  it  ineumboit  iq»n 
Parliament  to  aid  in  providing  the  effiBctual  means 
of  instruction  where  these  oannot  otherwiie  be  ob- 
tained for  ihe  people. 

5.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  Parliament  to  encourage 
in  like  mannor  the  establishment  of  Infant  Sdiools, 
especially  in  the  larger  towns. 

9.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  land  of  edu- 
cation given  at  Sdiools  for  the  people  at  larg^  it  is 
expedient  to  estaUish  in  several  parta  of  the  country 
seminaries  where  good  schoolmasters  may  be  train- 
ed and  taught  the  duties  of  their  professioa. 

7.  That  there  are  at  present  existing  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  funds,  as  well  real  as  per- 
sonal* to  a  large  amount,  given  or  bequeathed  to 
charitaUe  uses  omnectcd  with  education,  but  which, 

'  partly  fixnn  want  of  objects  in  the  particular  places 
to  -wbich  such  ^fls  are  confined,  partly  from  want 
of  propar  powers  in  the  trustees,  partly  from  odier 
defects  in  ^e  foundations,  and  partly  from  a  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  have  become,  in  many  in- 
stances, unavailing  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended,  and  are  now  prodaetive  of 
very  inadequate  benefit  to  the  country,  while  from 
want  ^  publidty,  abuses  frequently  creep  into  the 
management  of  tiiem  only  to  be  remedied  by  tedious 
and  expendve  litigation. 

8.  That,  in  order  to  superintend  the  due  and  just  ap- 
plication of  the  funds  from  time  to  time  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education,  to  esta» 
bliah  proper  seminaries  for  tnuning  teachers,  to  en- 
courage the  trustees  of  charities  connected  with  edu- 
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cation,  in  using  benefidally  the  powers  now  poeseesed 
by  them,  to  watch  over  the  abuses  of  trust  committed 
by  such  trustees,  and  to  control  the  exerose  of  such 
new  powers  as  Parliament  may  grant  them,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  a  Board  of  Commisraonas  be  appointed, 
widi  powers  and  duties  to  be  r^^ulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

9.  That  it  be  further  expedient  to  give  such  Board  a 
power  of  filling  up  the  numbers  of  trustees,  when 
they  hare  fallen  below  the  quorum  in  any  will  or 
deed  of  foundation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
spedal  visitor  where  there  is  one,  and  to  authorize, 
subject  to  the  like  approval,  the  sale,  mortgage^  or 
exchange,  of  any  property  ^ven  to  diailtable  uses, 
connected  with  Education,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  the  foundation,  as  far  as  these  may  be 
deemed  beneficial  to  the  community. 

10.  That  it  is  further  expedient  to  give  such  Board  a 
power,  subject  as  aforesaid,  of  directing  the  trustees 
of  any  Grammar-school,  where  the  funds  are  suffi- 
cient, to  apply  sudi  part  thereof  as  may  not  be 
wanted  for  teaching  grammar,  in  providing  the  means 
of  comm<m  and  improved  education  for  the  people  at 
large. 

11.  That  it  is  further  expedient  to  give  such  Board  a 
power,  subject  as  afffl'esiud,  with  consent  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  subject  to  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council, 
to  apply  a  portion  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  them,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  more  general  benefit, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  in  the  education  of  the  people 
at  large,  where  the  particular  employment  of  die 

.  funds  directed  by  the  founder  has  become  difficult 
from  want  of  objects,  or  prgudidsl  from  the  em- 
ployment pointed  out  being  no  longer  beneficial  to 
the  community. 

12.  That  it  is  fiirther  expedient  to  give  such  Board  the 
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power,  ID  conjunction  with  the  trustees,  of  imposing 
conditions  upon  the  Masters  of  Endowed  Schools, 
in  respect  of  taking  boarders,  and  oth^^se  conduct- 
ing themselves,  and  of  remoriDg  them  with  consent 
of  the  trustees,  in  case  of  breach  of  such  conditions. 

13.  That  it  is  further  expoilient  to  ^ve  such  Board  the 
power  of  calling,  from  time  to  time,  for  accounts  of 
the  management  of  Endowed  Schools,  both  from  the 
trustees  and  from  the  teachers. 

14.  That  it  is  expedient  to  require  dl  trustees  of 
charities  connected  witii  education,  to  deliver  yearly 
to  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  an  ac- 
count of  all  sums  of  money  received  and  expended 
by  them  in  the  execution  of  thdr  trust. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  propose,  that,  with  your  Lord- 
ships' permission,  these  Resolutions  be  read ;  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  move,  that  the  ftirther  condderati(m  of 
them  be  postponed,  by  a^ouming  the  debate. 
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In  risng  to  state  to  your  Lordships  the  outline  of 
the  two  Bills  for  which  I  am  about  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House,  I  ought  first  to  state  the  reasons  for 
which  I  adopt  the  unusual  course  of  explaining  their 
nature  on  my  moving  that  they  shall  be  read  a  first 
time,  and  why,  therefore,  I  do  not  wait  until  they  are 
{ointed.  I  trust  that  the  plan  I  have  adopted  will  not 
prove'  inconvenient  to  your  Lordships  ;  for  I  feel  that  if 
I  were  to  wait  in  the  ordinary  manner,  until  the  Bills 
shall  have  been  read  a  first  tim^  and  then  explain  to 
your  Lordships  the  grounds  on  which  I  must  request 
your  Lordships'  support  of  the  measures,  I  shoxUd 
neither  do  justice  to  their  framers  nor  to  their  pro- 
moters ;  and  besides,  I  really  feel  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  state  either  the  details  or  the  principles  of 
the  bills  in  such  a  manner  as  they  merit.  I  should 
no  longer  have  an  opportunity  of  removing  from  your 
Lordships'  minds  any  objeetionfi  which  might  start  up 
in  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  my  plan ;  and  in 
coming  after  thoee  objections,  unanswered  as  they 
would  be,  had  taken  root  in  your  Lordships'  minds,  I 
feel  that  I  should  hardly  be  concddered  to  have  exer- 
cised ordinary  care. 

If  it  be  said  that  I  might  take  the  chance  of  your 
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Lordships'  attention  being  drawn  to  Uie  Bills  in  the  in- 
terval betwe^i  their  being  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
then  I  am  favoured  with  an  answer  to  this  suggestion 
in  the  observatioiis  which  have  fallen  from  the  Right 
Reverend  Prelate*  and  the  noble  Marquess,t  ndther 
of  whom  seem  to  understand  that  the  measures  which 
I  am  now  about  to  bring  forward  have  both  of  them 
before  been  under  the  couBideration  of  the  House  ;  but- 
they  appear  to  imagine  that  I  am  about  to  bring  for- 
ward a  new  plan,  and  that  they  are  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  my  views.  I  do  not  blame  either  the  noble 
Marquess  or  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  for  not  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  bills  when  they  were  before  the 
House  during  three  successive  years ;  nor  do  1  Uanie 
them  for  fancying  that  I  am  going  to  break  open  new 
ground — that  I  am  about  to  tread  an  untrodden  field 
— and  to  introduce  to  your  Lordships  some  new  priu- 
dple  ;  because,  from  time  to  time,  the  matter  has  been 
broached  in  Parliament,  and  still  the  House  wonld  not 
give  its  attention  to  the  subject  The  jdan  was  before 
the  House  last  se^on,  on  the  first  n^t  of  the  sesoon, 
and  it  was  printed ;  and  fox  the  purpose  of  [nvventing 
the  confimon  that  usually  arises  in  reading  die  clauses 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  to  aid  those  to  whom  the 
rqietitions  in  a  statute  would  be  obetruettofts,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  circulating  a  digest, — an  abstract  of  the 
provisions  of  the  measure, — that  no  one  might  have  the 
ordinary  excuse  for  not  reading  the  Bill,  in  consequence 
of  tiie  tediousness  of  wading  through  its  details.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  it  was  broached  again.  It  was 
not  attended  to  at  the  beginning  of  thi  sesaoti,  because 
it  was  then  too  early ;  and  it  was  not  attended  to  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  because  it  was  then  too  late. 
I  cannot  say  that  your  Lordships  were  prevented  tVom 

*  BmhoporLondMi.  t  Lord  Lkrtdsdownp. 
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qqilyiBg  ywraelTes  to  the  subject,  at  the  b^inniDg  of 
the  wamm,  by  the  pressure  of  businesB,  for  there  was 
Bone ;  and  tat  some  time  afterwards,  your  LordsUps 
did  just  u  much.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  there 
came  aa  event  which  diffused  universal  joy  among  all 
daases  of  the  peojde,  following  an  event  which  the  mor 
tncnt  before  had  pioduced  extreme  sorrow' — I  mean  the' 
cfaange  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  incidental  to  such  occa- 
siooB  that  questions  (^  this  kind  shotdd  not  be  attended 
t» ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  her  Mtyesty 
that  no  ^rther  public  business  should  be  transacted 
during  the  session,  and  from  the  pressure  of  business, 
I  was  gMQg  to  say — but  It  was  rather  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  pleasure  which  followed,  it  became  necessary 
.tjiat  it  should  ag^  stand  over.  One  Bill,  then,  which 
I  now  have  to  bring  forward  is,  in  its  principles,  the 
sapie  as  that  whidi  I  first  introduced ;  but  in  reference 
to  the  Kducatjon  Bill,  these  has  been  some  alteration 
in  the  measure  originally  proposed,  and  diis  is  now  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time.  With  respect  to  this  ad- 
dition, I  may  say  that  I  had,  last  session,  hoped  that 
the  necessity  for  its  introduction  would  have  been  ob- 
viated by  my  Honourable  Friend,  who  was  then  mem- 
ber £iff  Middlesex,*  having  brought  forward  a  measiire 
ji^sjteeting  County  Bates  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  his  plan  having  &Uen  to  the  ground,  I  was  left  to 
devise  some  new  provision  to  supjdy  the  deficiency 
caused  by  its  failure ;  and  therefore,  this  additional  Bill 
is  now  Iffought  befwe  your  Lordships  for  the  first  time. 
In  all  ot^er  respects  the  Bills  are  the  same  with  the 
Bill  of  last  session. 

It  is  tnte  tiiat  tbe  former  Bill  has  been  divided  into 
tyi^  th»t  purt  .which  relates  to  Education  generally,  ha- 
ving beeai  separated  from  the  portion  which  has  refer- 
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ence  to  the  better  administration  of  Charitable  FNmds  ; 
and  this  division  has  taken  place  for  obvious  reasons.  I 
think,  my  Lords,  that  I  shall  best  discharge  my  duty 
to  yoiir  Lordships,  and  to  the  great  subject  which  I 
have  to  introduce,  espeoally  as  the  point  has  been  in- 
directly discussed  in  the  conversation  which  took  place 
this  night,  a^  well  as  in  that  which  occurred  two  nights 
since,  if  I  b^n  by  stating  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
general  prindples  which  should  be  followed  in  any  at- 
tempts at  improving  the  extension,  and  the  stability  of 
popular  Education  ;  and  if,  aA«r  having  stated  those 
general  principles,  I  then  explain  the  particular  prin- 
ciples drawn,  not  only  from  the  policy  of  every  country, 
but  also  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country 
and  of  the  present  time,  and  applicable  to  this  measure. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  myself  of  the  difference 
which  eiiists  between  universal  principles  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  countries  and  to  all  times,  and  those 
prindples  which  are  drawn  from  the  peculiar  drcum- 
stances  of  the  present  time  and  of  this  country ;  and 
without  minutely  attending  to  this  material  distinction 
it  will  be  impossible  for  our  labours  to  end  in  a  good 
result. 

After  detuling  those  general  prindples,  both  gene- 
ral and  particular,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  the  several 
points  of  the  measures  to  which  I  wish,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  direct  yoiu:  Lordships'  notice. 

First,  I  think,  my  Lords,  that  there  ought  to  be,  at 
no  time,  in  any  country,  whatever  may  be  its  constitu- 
tion, or  whatever  its  state  of  sodety,  any  positive  or  di- 
rect compuluon  as  to  the  Education  of  the  People.  I 
am  aware,  that  some  most  respectable  persons  differ 
from  me  on  this  subject ;  they  are  not  a  numerous 
body,  but  they  are  of  great  weight,  because  they  have 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  because  almost 
all  of  them  are  possessed  of  much  general  information. 
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Still,  however,  I  cannot  help  feeling  assured  that  they 
have  been  led  away  by  looking  at  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  several  countries  in  which  such  a  com- 
pulsory ayetem  exists.  My  opinion  of  the  system 
pursued  in  those  countries,  and  any  view  of  those  dr- 
cumstances  is,  that  their  example  is  totally  inapplicable 
to  our  own  ntiution  ;  that  it  would  be  absolutely  per- 
nidons  to  follow  it ;  that  persons  have  been  led  away 
bom  a  view  of  a  great  evil,  by  the  acddent^  mitiga- 
tion of  the  compulsory  system  in  the  States  in  which  it 
exists ;  and  that,  instead  of  seeing  how  bad  in  itself 
the  prindple  might  be  which  yet  worked  well  in  those 
States,  Hiey  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  compul- 
sory system  should  be  adopted  here,  where  it  must 
work  ill.  They  have  been  the  more  led  away  in  con- 
sequence of  their  honest  ardour  and  zeal  for  public  in- 
struction ;  and  they  have  not  brought  their  minds  to  a 
due  connderation  of  tiie  line  over  which  the  lawgiver 
ought  not  to  pass,  and  beyond  which  he  loses  all  claim 
to  support,  by  the  violation  of  the  most  safjed  prin- 
dples. 

'  If  I  wished  to  demonstrate  thoroughly  that  a  com- 
pulsory system  ought  not  to  be  introduced,  I  would  put 
it  to  any  person  of  common  reflection  whether  it  be  safe 
and  right,  whatever  may  be  the  temptation  arising  from 
the  d^dendes  in  the  existing  state  of  Education,  from 
die  -risk  to  be  incurred  from  ignorance,  from  the  duty 
of  the  parents,  from  the  mischief  which  may  arise, 
haunt,  and  infect  us  from  the  breach  of  this  duty  of 
parents ; — I  would  ask  that  man  to  conrader  how  deli- 
cate, how  perilous  a  matter  it  would  be,  to  usurp  the 
paroital  ofBce  by  public  authority,  and  prescribe,  by  a 
command  of  the  state,  fortified,  perhaps,  by  the  penal- 
ties attadied  to  an  offence,  the  line  of  parental  ma- 
nagement which  the  father  or  mother  should  pursue  in 
taking  care  of  the  ofl&pring  which  Providence  and  na- 
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ture  have  committed  to  thdr  care  ?  Another  answer 
agamst  the  compulsory  principles,  if,  indeed,  any  cAhet 
be  wuiting,  would  be,  that  it  is  a  vicJatlon  of  indivi- 
dual liba-ty — •&  tjrrsnny  introduced,  no  doabt,  and  I 
admit  it,  for  a  laudable  purpose ;  but,  neverthdess, 
avowing  the  intention,  that,  in  nder  to  educate  pei^e, 
you  will  enfdave  them — that,  in  order  to  diflfuee  instrue* 
tion  amongst  them,  you  will  ctmtract  their  libctiy»  and 
introduce  a  system  whidi  is  alike  novel,  bcaiid,  a>d  un- 
bearable to  the  citizens  of  a  fiee  state,  and  only  fit  (if 
fit  at  all)  for  a  country  ruled  by  a  despodc  government 
where,  liberty  bcnng  Uttle  known,  slavery  is  the  more  bear- 
able. This  is  my  decided  ojnnioii.  If  noble  Lords  will 
neither  read  nor  hear,  I  am  not  surpnaed  at  their  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I  know  the  dryneta  «f 
it,  but  I  trust  your  Lerdahips  will  at  least  bear  with  me 
while  Z  state  my  views  on  this  important  question. 

The  next  general  rtde  which  I  would  laydown,  as  fit 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  l^rose  called  upon  to  frame  or 
consider  measures  of  this  kind,  is  not  only  tint  them 
should  be  no  compulsion  exerdsed,  and  no  interferenn 
on  the  put  of  the  Ctovemment  as  regards  who  shall  w 
shall  not  be  ElduCated  at  all,  but  that  there  sfaonld  be 
no  power  given  to  the  Govennnent  to  Bdncate  the 
people, — in  other  words,  that  -Ae  vAafenntx  oi  tiie 
State  should  be  excluded  beyond  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cesaary.  With  r^srd  to  the  question,  What  coune  <(f 
education  ought  to  be  chosen  ?  I  tdiould  lo<^  with  the 
gt-ealest  jealousy  at  the  legislature  of  any  douutry  'de- 
ciding it.  It  appears  to  me  nothing  more  not  less  th«i 
tyranny  for  any  government  to  have  the  power  of 'sayi^, 
"You  shall  have  this  instruction,  or  you  c^all  have  n<me" 
— deciding  the  number  of  schools  to  be  established,  Ihe 
kind  of  instruction  to  be  affiirded  in  them,  the  mode  of 
teaching  to  be  adopted,  and  the  description  of  books  to 
be  read.     I  am  for  no  interference  on  the  part  of  any 
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Mitboiitjr  i^ateyer,  but  for  leavii^  all  parties  uqood> 
trolled  and  ungovemed.  I  would  hftve  no  rules  laid  dosm 
^tfaor  by  Law  os  by  Boaids,  or  by  the  jtnat  operatifHi 
of  Law  and  Boards  tcgether.  Neither  would  I  have 
tlie  Executive  Gor^mnent  or  the  Legislature  presoib- 
iug  a  cooTBe  of  inetrvetian,  and  teaching  tlie  people  ae- 
cmding  to  diedr  own  model.  I  will  pres^tfy  ahew  how 
these  great  piinciples  may  be  so  modified  as  to  obtain 
the  direct  whidi  we  sedt— the  better  Elducation  of  the 
peojde — ^without  the  breach  of  the  principle  itadf.  In 
Hke  manner  I  think  that  no  govermnent  should  nipoint 
masters — that  no  government  onght  to  be  mtrtuted 
with  the  pow^  of  naming  those  from  whom  the  public 
at  lai^  are  to  i;ec»Tethebenefitof  secular  instruction; 
for  if  any  one  were  to  give  me  the  right  of  naming  the 
teacher,  without  Biq>erintendence  or  contnd  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  person  appointed,  I  should  not  much 
trouble  myself  to  obtain  the  power  of  prescribing  the 
course  of  instruction ;  since  whatever  course  might  be 
fixed  upon,  I  should  feed  confident  that  it  would  be  as 
mudi  moulded  by  the  teacher  as  if  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  Board,  were  to  say  what  course  should  be 
taken ;  both  the  one  and  the  odier  are  unfit  for  the 
task,  and  even  if  fit,  would  be  the  most  impn^er  par- 
ties to  say  what  books  shall  be  read,  what  subjects 
shall  be  taught,  what  shall  be  the  order  <x  plan  of  edu< 
cation,  or  what  person  shall  teach. 

Although  I  am  stating,  most  strongly  and  distinctly, 
that  there  should  be  no  cooipulsory  auth(»ity  exerdsed 
by  ^e  State,  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  chU- 
dcen  shall  be  taught  at  all,  ot  if  taught,  in  what  man- 
ner, in  what  things,  and  by  whom  they  shall  be  in- 
structed ;  although  this  is  the  principle  up<m  which 
my  |dan  is  founded  &om  bqpnning  to  end,  and  which 
I  hdd  to  be  the  cwner-stone  of  any  system  of  Educa- 
tion fit  for  a  dvilized  community  :  yet  I  am,  at  the 
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Bsme  time,  disposed  to  add,  upon  all  these  points, — ^not 
that  an  exception  or  modification  can  be  admitted,  far 
from  it, — ^bnt  that  concurrent  principles  may  be  adopted 
which  shall  reconcile  all  difficulties,  and  enable  me  to 
gain  Uie  benefit  without  incurring  the  loss  or  the  mis- 
chief. Thus,  though  decidedly  against  compulsion, — 
^lunst  fordng  parents  to  Educate  thdr  children, — I 
am  disposed  to  say, — not  only  that  I  am  equally  against 
holding  out  inducements  or  encouragement  to  them  to 
neglect  the  Education  of  their  duldien  ; — ^because  it  is 
a  duty  on  their  part  to  have  them  instructed,  and  the 
breach  of  that  duty  i^  in  one  sense,  a  moral  (^noe 
{an  ofifence,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  visited  by 
the  law,  as  the  obligation  is  imperfect) ;  but  I  fiirth^ 
think  it  necessary,  if  you  can,  without  any  violation  of 
principle, — that  is,  without  imdue  interference, — with- 
out infrinpng  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject, — without 
committing  any  violation  of  his  rights, — to  hold  out  an 
incentive,  and  to  ^ve  facilitJes  of  every  sort  to  enable 
the  parent  to  dischatge  his  duty,  and  to  prevent  him, 
by  all  proper  means,  from  neglecting  it.  If  such  a 
course  as  this  were  pursued,  then  would  I  say  we  have 
gained  a  benefit  without  incimdng  a  risk.  Accordingly, 
first  of  all,  these  inducements  and  facilities  should  con- 
sist in  making  Education  cheap,  good,  and  easily  ac- 
quired :  but  I  go  further. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  proposal  for 
amending  the  law,  in  one  or  two  important  points,  with 
a  view  to  promote  Education,  has  found  favour  in  my 
sight.  Such  amendments  form  no  part  of  my  plan  ; 
but  it  has  been  often  said,  with  a  view  to  afibrd  an 
indirect  encouragement  to  Education,  why  not  extend 
that  provision  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  prevents 
cert^n  contracts  from  being  vahd  unless  they  are  in 
writing  ?    My  Noble  and  Learned  Friend*  reminds  me 


*  Lord  C.  J.  Dcnmnn. 
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thftt  thu  is  already  the  law  in  other  countries ;  1  believe 
that  it  is  80  in  France.  It  has  been  also  said,  that 
society  in  this  country  is  now  in  a  very  fitting  state  for 
the  application  of  sudi  a  provision  under  that  intention. 
I  confess  I  have  no  great  objection  to  it.  There  are 
occasions  when,  witiiout  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  or  the  principles  of  a  free  State  in  the 
administration  of  the  domestic  afi&irs  of  the  people, 
beii^  absolutely  certain  that  our  plan  is  correct — and 
that  we  are  perfectly  justifiable,  in  wishing  the  people 
to  do  something  manifestiy  for  their  own  benefit,  we 
may  safely  add  to  the  encouragement  held  out  to  them 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  something  of  pressure,  in 
case  they  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  such  encourage- 
ment. I  remember  an  illustration  on  this  point,  which 
has  been  employed  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  of 
political  economy,  of)en  broached,  namely,  how  far  a 
GiOTemment  is  justified  in  interfering  with  the  industry 
of  the  people,  in  point  of  policy.  The  illustration  to 
which  I  allude,  is  drawn  from  the  history  of  Russia 
under  Peter  the  Great.  Although  the  country  abounded 
with  timber,  the  people  had  not  at  that  time  acquired 
the  use  of  the  saw ;  and  though  the  staple  commodity 
was  deal,  yet  the  houses  were  most  rudely  feshioned,  and 
a  great  waste  ensued,  because  the  workmen  used  no  in- 
strument for  the  conversion  of  the  timber  into  planks 
bat  the  hatchet  It  appeared  to  the  Government — 
indeed,  it  was  almost  as  self-evident  to  them,  as  it  is  to 
OS  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  Educate  their  chil- 
dren— ^it  appeared  to  Peter  the  Great — and  if  he  never 
had  d<Hie  a  worse  action,  he  would  have  well  earned 
the  appellation  whidi  has  been  g^ven  to  him — so  clearly 
wTcmg,  and  so  prejudidal  to  his  subjects,  to  use  the 
hatchet  instead  of  the  saw,  that  he  commanded  them 
to  snbatitute  the  latter  for  the  former  instrument  A 
discoura^g  duty  1^  upon  deals  cut  otherwise  than 
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widi  die  saw,  mi^t,  it  was  ihau^t,  have  the  eSeet  c£ 
accelerating  the  lue  of  that  tool.  A  tax  was  aecordingly 
impoaed,  and  the  first  year  it  produoed  a  great  rettuv 
to  the  RuBsian  exchequer;  bat  the  next  year  there 
was  scaroely  a  ruble  received ;  for  deals  had  eeased  to 
be  cut  otherwise  than  with  the  saw.  Just  so,  in  the 
present  case  we  may  iHipose  such  diBadvanta^  oa 
those  who  are  not  possesaed  of  Bdueatiou,  as  to  have 
the.effisct  of  removiBg  obstructioBe,  and  doing  away 
with  any  unwilUngness  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  t« 
receive  its  blessiiigs.  Now,  if  I  thought  the  peo^  ef 
this  ooui^ry  bad  oome  to  a  univosal  understandisg 
of  themsdves, — that  they  aU  felt  the  use  of  Education, 
as  wdl  as  the  duty  of  imparting  it  to  their  off^ning, — 
ihea  I  should  be  disposed  to  listeo  to  the  pn^Kiritimi, 
not  certainly  of  ccmpulsion  even  by  an  impost,  but  diat 
some  disadvantage,  or  some  disqualification,  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  uneducated ;  while,  on  the  otbo*  baixl, 
some  such  advantage  should  be  given  to  the  educated 
as  m«Bt  constitute  a  distinct  and  tangible  preferenoe  ie 
th&i  iavour,  and  thus  accelerate  the  object  we  all  have 
in  view. 

With  legaxd  to  the  kind  of  Eduoa^n,  I  eexUndj 
should  wkh  to  see  some  impreveeient,  so thatiDttnu- 
tion  may  not  merely  be  brought  home  to  every  man's 
door  by  cheap  mercantile  sehods,  €£  which  the  poor 
may  reap  the  advantage,  but  that  schoolmasters  may 
be  prepared  to  perftinn,  well  and  miffidently,  the  im- 
portant duties  of  their  office.  I  think  we  should  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible,  b^ond  affinding  iacdtities ; 
we  ought  not  to  force,  but  to  hdp ;  not  to  control,  but 
to  eo-operate. 

I  [H'oceed  to  those  princi^es  which  are  mote  parti- 
cularly  applical^  to  this  country  ;  in  otiier  words,  to 
confflder  how  far  the  more  general  prindples  I  have 
stated  are  applicable  to  the  circumstances  ffif  England. 
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The  vast  number  q£  aehotAi  is  <me  carcumBtsnce  to 
be  taken  into  oonsidersti(m.  There  are  «(Hnewhefe 
alwat  60,000  established  thnnigbout  this  county, 
a0,OOO  or  40,000  of  which  are  uaendowcd,  and  sup- 
pmrted  by  liie  exertions  and  BabBcriptiens  of  {nivate 
indiTidiiaJs ;  die  remainder  are  mdowed.  Now,  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  agree  in  the  opinion,  that 
all  diildren  tanght  at  thae  usendowed  wJioc^  ought 
to  be  cmsidend  duuity  chiMven.  The  large  ^Y>por- 
tHHi  €f  them  an  not,  in  any  sens^  charity  dtiklren. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  those  who  maiBtain 
Sanday  schoi^;  I  look  upon  them  as  having  done 
great  serrioe  to  Uie  ooontiy  ;  Init,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Education  horded  by  them  must  of  necessity 
be  veiy  limited  and  imperfect,  at  least  to  those  who 
attend  bd  others  ;  but  I  speak,  now  of  the  unendowed 
day^cboolfi,  and  how  many  of  the  chiklmi  attending 
those  sdiools  are  in  a  situation  to  be  called  diarity 
scholars  7  Not  one-half.  Many  years  ^;o  tha%  might 
hatve  been  ime-haM,  but  even  then  the  endowed  scbotds 
-woe  iadoded.  In  Uie  year  1820,  about  600,000  was 
dte  itnmb^  of  children  who  att^tded  all  the  Bcbodc^ 
endowed  and  unendowed ;  and  of  tJftat  mimber  but 
300,000  were  &ee  scholars,  whiie  the  othex  300,000 
pud.  LoeJt,  thai,  at  the  inefeased  number  oi  day- 
sidKwls,  and  coupare  those  who  pay  wit^  those  who  are 
^i^uitoudy  educated.  I  find  that  about  1,120,000 
children  attend  those  day-schoois,  and  that  out  of  that 
^miber  leas  thMi  3tK),O00  ave  gratuitous,  while  730.000 
••-^leady  double — pay  fcff  ih&r  education. 

These  ho  laots  which  huie  been  Utherto  much 
overlooked  and  imdercated,  in  my  t^nion,  by  many 
individuals,  iibo,  m  qieaking  on  the  subject,  ,have  and 
thai  a  sysfasn  ^  fiducatimi  given  in  the  way  of  eharity 
is pr^;naot  with  evil,~-that it^goes  to  lower  tfaeefaarac- 
terof  the  children,  and  to  constitute  a  kindof  reletkm 
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betweeai  ooe  class  of  sodety  and  another  which  should 
by  all  means  1)6  avoided,  as  tending  to  create  an  un- 
wholesome state  of  things  in  that  sodety ;  that  it  is 
not  merely  good  offices  on  one  hand  and  gratitude  on 
the  other,  but  good  offices  combined  with  a  patronising 
spirit,  and  an  assumption  of  charity  which  is  not  alto- 
gether condstent  with  the  independence  of  character 
so  greatly  to  be  fostered ;  that  the  receiving  of  those 
beneiits  can  hardly  but  be  attended  with  feelings  of 
subordination,  not  to  say  d^radation, — ^with  feelings 
which  lower  the  individuals  who  receive  them,  and^ve 
them  a  notion  that  they  are  not  independent,  but  that, 
being  the  victims  of  poverty,  they  are  therefore  objects 
of  charity.  Now,  no  one  would  go  further,  and  I 
will  say  no  one  has  gone  Airther,  than  I,  in  depreca- 
ting tiie  extension  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
of  such  a  system,  and  in  wishing  to  see  it  superseded 
by  one  which  will  make  that  matter  of  right  what 
is  too  often  considered  matter  of  favour.  But  to  say 
that  aU  those  are  charity  schools  merely  because  they 
are  supported  by  subscriptions,  and  by  the  personal 
effiirts,  which  are  more  valuable  still,  of  public-spirited 
individuals;  to  say  that  all  the  children  who,  by  the  exer-  ' 
tions  of  those  individuals,  areenabled  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, are  charity  children,  as  if  they  were  taught  in 
workhouse  schools,  is  stating  what  no  one  who  had 
minutely  examined  the  real  state  of  things  would  ever 
have  ventured  to  assert 

Another  fact  which  mak^  it  impossible  that  a  gene- 
ral system  of  Education  can  be  established  without 
r^ard  to  local  dicumstuices,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
different  dtuations,  is,  that  whereas  a  system  might 
work  well  in  one  kind  of  place,  it  would  be  foood 
totally  inapplicable  in  another.  Suppose,  fw  instance, 
we  were  inclined  to  adopt  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
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1688,  which  has  been  often  unce  recommended  in 
the  English  Parliament,  namely,  the  Parish  School 
system.  The  first  answer  to  the  proposal  of  establish- 
ing by  law  a  school  in  each  parish  is,  that  there  is  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  schools  in  each  parish  already  ;  arid 
that  to  add  one  more,  without  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  any  ^ven  parish,  would  be  a  very  preposterous 
proceeding,  ^ving  a  sdiool  very  probably  where  it  is 
not  required,  while  only  one  school  is  ^ven  to  other 
parishes  that  stand  in  need  of  a  dozen.  That  system 
was  adopted  in  Scotland  when  there  was  hardly  a 
school  in  the  country,  and  trade  and  manufacture  being 
in  their  infancy,  there  existed  very  little  difference  be- 
tween town  and  country  parishes ;  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  towns  and  parishes,  it  would  be  absolutely 
and  entirely  inapplicable.  A  system  that  might  be 
good  for  a  commercial,  might  not  be  good  for  a  manu- 
facturing town.  If  applicable  to  a  town  parish,  it  might 
not  be  suited  to  a  rural  parish.  If  fit  for  one  parish,  it 
might  be  quite  unfit  for  another,  di&ring,  perhaps,  in 
every  respect,  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  its  inha- 
bituits.  Whatever  system  you  establish  should  be  so 
formed  as  to  be  capable  of  extension,  contraction,  or 
modification,  according  to  the  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  are  found  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  diflferent  towns,  and  even  in  different  vil- 
lages. 

Then,  widi  r^ard  to  the  question  of  funds.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  these  exist  in  superabun- 
dance ;  in  others,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  endow- 
ment ;  and  in  others,  again,  there  are  no  funds  at  all. 

Last  of  all,  looking  to  the  state  of  the  country  as 
r^ards  religion,  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  still  more 
strongly  perhaps  on  this  account  than  any  other,  to  in- 
troduce a  system  which  is  not  of  an'  adaptable  and  a 
variable  nature.    There  are,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try,  membos  of  the  establiihment ;  in  some,  however, 
a  coondoable  piHtioD  of  the  inhabitiuita  do  not  belong 
to  the'Bstablisbed  Church,  but  are  oiHnposed  <^  Dis^ 
senters  from  it.  In  other  places  there  aie  no  Diasea- 
ters.     In  some  there  are  hardly  «iy  (^ws. 

Sucb,  theu»  is  the  state  (tf  the  ccHHitry  as  reguda  Bda- 
oatioB.  MMsk  la  already  done  by  the  schools  at  present 
in  existence,  by  the  fiindfl  provided  for  suii^rtiag  thun, 
and  the  aaostiince  derived  &on)  the  endowments  on  the 
one  luBd,  and  the  payments  made  of  the  children  tm 
the  other.  In  inbodudng  any  new  measure,  great 
care  sbouitd  be  taken  net  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
lessen  the  ^brts  whidi  are  laudably  made  by  private 
individuals  in  support  of  those  schools,  or  in  any  man- 
ner, to  take  away  their  funds ;  but  raUio-  to  atnst  in 
fiirdieni^  those  efiorte  and  oontributing  towards  those 
fluids,  than  to  8U[^ant  than  by  any  other  jwovkkm. 
It  has  always  ap|>eared  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  system  ad<^ted  should  adapt  itself  to 
those  peculiarities,  so  as  not  to  interfeirc  with  the  exer- 
tions of  individuals  already  made  and  still  making,  but 
raUier  should  encourage  and  stimulate  those  exertums. 

Agun,  it  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  means  of  instrueUon  which  are  defective, — 
not  merely  that  the  schools  are  too  few,  numerous  as 
tliey  are,  or  that  the  children  are  too  few,  compared 
with  the  popidation,  niunerous  as  they  are  also, — for 
they  amount,  between  the  endowed  and  imendowed 
day-schools  in  England  and  Walee^  to  1,270,000, — 
hut  the  quality  of  the  Instruction  is  mueh  more  defec- 
tive than  ita  amount.  Many  of  those  sdiools  are  oaUed 
such  by  courtesy, — and  by  the  extension  of  courtesy, 
we  sni^iose  that  they  give  instruction  to  (thildren, — 
though  many  of  them  should  be  no  more  called  schools, 
if  by  that  is  meant  places  ffw  the  extenaon  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  teachers  of  them  no  more  desow  their 
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RMBe,  if  by  teaching  is  imdentood  thst  which  enables 
the  pupil  to  learn, — that  winch  leaves  him  better  than 
it  found  htm, — that  wbith  adAi  to  the  luiowledge  ha 
poeseved  on  ottering  the  sohocd — than  any  one  thing 
can  deserve  to  be  called  by  a  name  by  which  any  other 
Aing,  however  dUfeientt  is  known.  I  do  not  think  thia 
m  the  univerial  state  of  Ae  schools,  very  &r  &om  tl 
Haoytrf'^emafibid  a  very  adrairaUe  examine.  ladaut 
tliat  many  of  the  Natienid  sdioals,  aad  many  <tf  the  Bri- 
tiiji  and  Foreign  Society's  estaUiahmcnts,  may  jnsUylay 
claim  to  the  titie  of  sriiook,  and  that  tbe  system  pur- 
sued tbore  may,  witbont  &ttery,  be  deemed  a  ^stem 
of  tcariiing;  but  I  wUi  say,  that  a  very  huge  mnabo:, 
—Day,  I  fltisly  bdieve  that  by  moeh  the  greater  part  of 
the  40.000  unendowed  day-schools  afibrd  to  the  youdi 
of  Ei^land  an  Education  which  is  exceedingly  imper- 
fect indeed.  Upon  thia  matter  I  cannot,  of  course, 
enter  now  into  details ;  but  I  fori  convinced  that  I  do 
not  at  all  overstate  my  position,  when  I  assert  that  alt 
ka«t  one-foarth  (I  m  emfident  above  one-fifth)  of  those 
schools  are  in  sncfaastate-cf  indiscipline  aad  utter  want 
of  aeoommodation,  and,  with  respect  to  tiie  learning 
and  edacity  of  those  who  assame  to  eondnct  them,  so 
totaUy  mprovided,  thai,  escefit  by  courtesy. — ^nay,  ex- 
cept in  the  langoage  of  gross  flattery, — they  cannot  be 
thaiaoteaised  otberwiie  than  as  merely  pretended  and 
caHDteifeit  sehotdfl. 

Thds  is  a  state  o£  things  which  we  are  beyond  all 
doubt  bound  immediate  to  remedy ;  and  the  Right 
Rerereiid  Prelate  has  nnst  jasUy  observed,  thai  no  one 
eonrse  can  more  Sa&Iy  or  beneficially  be  applied  to  the 
iHt^novement  of  those  estabbshments,  than  that  of  bet- 
tering the  craiditicni  and  improving  the  Edocatien  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  task  of  Educating  others  is 
intrusted  ;  in  short,  furnishing  an  ample  supply  of  well 
tai^t  and  sofficsently  remunerated  schoolmasters.    It 
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is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  8  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  taxation  will  ever  effectuate  this  important  pur- 
pose ;  for  what  security  have  we,  I  be^  leave  to  ask, 
for  that  voluntary  impodtiou  of  the  necessary  rates  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  Education  is  most 
wanted — I  mean  iu  many  of  our  great  cities  and  large 
manufacturing  towns  ?  It  is  there  that  the  number  of 
schools  is  most  defective  and  that  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing is  also  the  most  lamentably  d^dent.  In  some 
of  the  great  towns  of  the  north,  and  in  the  metropolis 
its^.  where  it  is  most  wanted  of  all,  people  are  not  to 
be  found  who  can  afford  to  ^ve  their  labour,  or  if  they 
have  the  time,  with  purses  to  afibrd  the  means  for  suit- 
ably Educating  the  poor.  Yet  these  are  indisputably 
the  places  where  Education  is  most  wanted,  and  for 
which  it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  it. 

With  a  view,  then,  to  all  these  circumstances,  I 
would  proceed  to  offer  my  su^estions  to  your  Lord- 
ships' notice.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  that,  whether  we  are  to  go  further  iu  the  way 
of  making  grants  of  money  or  not,  at  any  rate  a  Public 
Department  is  essentially  necessary— called  abroad  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  which  we  should 
call  the  Education  Departmrait  This  establishment 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  were  only  to  superintend 
and  provide  for  the  judicious  and  systematic  applica- 
tion of  those  funds  which  are  occasionally  set  apart  for 
purposes  of  Education.  Accordingly,  the  plan  which 
I  propose  condsts,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  establishing 
of  such  a  Board.  My  object  now,  is  to  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  duties  which  that  Educatirai 
Board  will  have  to  dischai^.  This  forms  the  subject 
of  the  first  Bill  which  I  intend  to  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships. 

With  respect  to  those  duties  relating  to  the  si^er- 
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intendence  and  administration  of  Charity  funds,  to  the 
remedies  for  breach  of  trust,  to  the  better  and  proper 
application  of  the  ftinds  for  the  purposes  of  Edueation, 
they  are  all  matters  of  arrangement  to  be  considered 
by  themselves,  and  which  will  exclusiTely  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Second  Bill.  This  division  of  the  matter 
into  tvro  Bills  is  adopted  for  various  good  reasons. 
There  are  many  persons  who  feel  a  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  chiuitable  Ainds ; 
but  as  to  the  part  which  is  devoted  to  Educatiou, 
I  believe  no  diflerence  of  opinion  exists.  That  is 
my  reason,  therefore,  for  separating  the  subject.  It 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  ultimately  separated,  because  such 
a  Board  cannot  properly  dischai^e  its  duty  without  ha- 
ving some  control  over  the  application  of  the  Charity 
funds.  The  Board,  as  originally  proposed  by  me,  was 
to  consist  of  three  paid  commissioners,  not  removable 
unless  by  address  to  the  Crown  from  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  To  these  were  added  three  Ministers 
of  State  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  in  the  plan  I  now  propose  I  have  omitted  the 
Speaker,  and  I  have  also  omitted  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters, so  as  to  make  the  board  consist  of  two  Ministers 
and  three  life  members.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
why  I  have  made  this  change.  Many  persons  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Speaker  could  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  this  subject ;  and  it  being  avowedly  my  in- 
tention that  the  Speaker  should  only  interfere  in  cases 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  where  his  experience  and 
authority  would  be  required,  I  thought,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  might  be  proper  to  omit  the  Speaker  altt^ther. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  omission  of  one  of  the 
Ministers,  many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  have  but  two,  which  would  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  having  an  even  num- 
ber of  Members  constituting  the  Board.     Accordingly, 
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two  Ministers  only  are  rebuned.  It  is  neoessury  that 
there  should  be  some  membos  of  the  Gov^nment  on 
the  Board,  because  there  are  many  Uiings  in  which  the 
coDcurrence  of  tiie  Government  vidll  be  required.  If  I 
am  asked  what  those  things  are  which  render  it  neces- 
sary to  have  its  constant  interpo8iti<m,  my  answer  i^ 
that  under  the  proposed  system  there  will  be  grants  of 
money,  and  di^e  will  be  the  administraticm  of  those 
Auds ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  you  cannot  intrust 
the  task  of  distributing  money  to  any  Board  of  Com- 
missioners with  the  same  d^p^e  of  confidence  whidi 
would  be  fdt,  were  the  distribulioH  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  Minister  of  the  Oown,  whom  both  the 
country  and  the  Parliament  will  lo4^  to  as  TeBponmbl& 
By  the  arrangement  which  I  contemplate,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  will  not  be  the  person  to  appoint  the 
school-inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  Board.  Bat 
these  appointments  will  be  made  by  irremovable  life 
Commissioners,  so  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  tUs  pa- 
tronage for  political  purposes.  Of  course  I  here  speak 
of  Ministers  in  the  abstract ;  and,  when  I  make  pro- 
vision against  the  possibility  of  Ministerial  jobbing,  I 
do  so  on  the  principle  that  we  are  to  l^slate  upon  ge- 
neral views. 

The  first  object  of  the  proposed  Board's  labours  will 
be  to  Distribute  the  Grants  which  from  time  to  time 
will  be  made  available,  and  dispose  of  those  other  funds 
which  ather  exist  at  present,  or  may  hereafter  be  placed 
at  their  disposal.  In  the  next  {ilace,  they  will  have 
the  power,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  the  respective 
local  interests,  of  Founding  Schotds  where  they  do  not 
exist,  or  of  improving  them  where  already  established. 
The  great  uid  leading  principle  of  the  Bill  is  a  con- 
currence, in  every  instance,  of  the  local  authorities — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  people  among  whom  these  Schoi^ 
are  to  be  planted,  extended,  or  imjnvved — ^wifh  the 
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CeDtral  Body,  before  any  change  whatever  can  take 
phue. 

While  I  thus  obtain,  on  the  one  band,  a  security 
against  too  great  an  interference  upon  the  part  of  Go- 
Temment,  and  against  the  abuses  whidi  may  arise 
therefhon,  providing,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  suffident 
care  of  the  Education  of  the  country  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  provide  a  security  agmnst 
local  abuses,  agunst  n^Iect  or  carelessness  on  ihe  part 
of  the  local  authorities;  and  against  their  obtaining  for 
unworthy  purposes  the  possession  of  funds  which  they 
ought  not  to  have,  or  raising  funds  amongst  themselves 
which  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  raise.  I  thus  take 
security  against  both  the  Local  and  Central  authorities, 
by  requiring,  in  every  instance,  the  joint  concurrence 
of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Your  Lordships  will 
presently  perceive  how  the  Bill  is  calculated  to  work 
out  these  objects,  and  provide  this  security.  The 
country,  for  the  purposes  of  this  measure,  may  be  con- 
ndeored  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  ;  one,  the 
municipal  corporations,  whose  local  affairs  •are  com- 
mitted to  town-councils  representing  the  people  ;  the 
other,  into  those  districts  of  the  country  lying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  any  municipal  corporation,  where  the 
people  have  no  Councils,  nor  any  body  in  whom  the 
functions  exercised  by  their  representatives  in  corporate 
tovms  are  vested  ;  in  short,  where,  in  my  apprehension, 
there  is  not  at  present  existing  any  competent,  safe, 
and  trust-worthy  body,  to  discharge  tiiose  duties  which 
are  performed  by  corporations. 

Now,  supposing  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  this 
description  of  persons  to  desiderate  the  application  of 
the  ptanmina  t^  the  Kll  I  wish  to  introduce,  it  be- 
comes incumbent  on  me  to  shew  in  what  numn^  those 
provisions  will  be  applied  and  will  work.  Suppose,  in 
any  town  or  parish,  there  is  a  great  defidency  found 
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in  the  means  of  instruction — it  may  either  be  that 
there  is  no  school,  or  that  there  are  too  few  schools  ; 
or  it  may  be  that  those  already  existing  are  of  a 
bad  description,  and  ill  provided  with  teachers ;  or 
it  may  be  that  two  or  more  of  these  defects,  or  all 
of  them  joined  together  (which  I  am  afraid  is  too 
often  the  case)  prerail.  Immediately,  and  of  course, 
an  attempt  will  be  made,  when  the  Bill  comes  into 
operation,  to  remedy  such  defects  by  providing  a  suf- 
fident  supply,  or  a  better  kind  of  education — by  ex- 
tending the  number  of  schools,  or  improving  those 
that  exist.  But  the  town-coundl  of  the  place  can 
do  nothing  of  itself  It  must  make  its  application  to 
the  Education  department.  It  must  lay  a  plan  before 
the  Board — an  estimate  of  what  is  required,  a  state- 
ment of  the  kind  of  school  necessary  in,  the  different 
branches  of  education  to  be  taught,  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing best  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  proposed  Rules  and  R^ulations  for  the 
management  of  the  school,  for  the  choice  of  the  teadiers, 
for  the  discipline,  for  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  schools,  and  for  the  relations  between  the  schools 
and  the  patrons.  All  these  rules  must,  by  the  towu- 
council,  or  the  new  local  authorities  in  the  country  (of 
which  I  shall  afterwards  speak),  be  prepared  and  laid 
before  the  Board,  with  the  reasons  for  requiring  a  sanc- 
tion to  their  proposals.  If  the  Board,  on  listening  to  the 
reasons,  are  convinced — on  examining  the  plan,  approve 
of  it — and,  on  scrutinizing  the  estimates,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  them — if,  above  all,  and  first  of  all,  after  ex- 
amining accurately  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
schools  either  proposed  to  be  established,  or  proposed 
to  be  extended,  or  jtroposed  to  be  improved,  the 
Board  approve  of  them — then,  and  not  till  then,  it 
may  give  its  sanction  to  further  proceedings.  It  may 
then  say  to  the  local  authorities — "  We  see  you  re- 
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qnire  so  much  money  to  be  advanced  out  of  the  Par- 
liamentary grant.  Furnish  a  certain  proportion  ac- 
cording to  the  ruleB  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  you 
shall  have  the  sum  required."  It  is  unpleasant  to  in- 
terrupt one's  self  in  a  statement,  but  the  Right  Reverend 
Prelate*  has  made  an  observation  which  justifies  me 
in  stepping  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  course  I  was 
pursuing. 

The  system  hitherto  adopted  in  ^ving  assistance 
from  the  parliamentary  grants,  is  exceedingly  imperfect. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  is,  that,  as  often 
as  any  application  is  made  from  any  quarter  for  such 
assistance,  it  shall  only  be  given  after  a  certain  propor- 
tion,~-one-half,  I  believe. — of  the  sum  required,  is  un- 
dertaken to  be  raised  by  the  parties  malting  the  appli- 
cation. This  rule  was  represented  as  holding  the 
balance  quite  even  between  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society  and  the  National  Society.  1  myself  at  first 
thought  it  was  so ;  and,  during  the  first  year,  it  was 
perfectly  just,  for  the  same  number  of  applications 
were  ma4e  from  our  Society  and  from  the  National 
School  Society.  When  I  say  "  our,"  it  is  because  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  having  presided  at  its  first  meeting 
thirty  years  ago.  In  the  beginning,  then,  it  seemed 
that  both  Societies  were  on  an  equal  footing  with  re- 
gard to  the  advances  made  from  the  parliamentary 
grants.  But  this  was  confined  to  the  first  year.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  and  those  classes  whom 
it  represents,  actually  exhausted  their  funds  during 
that  year  ;  they  were  therefore  unable  to  make  a  pro- 
portionate advance  in  subsequent  years  ;  so  that,  next 
year,  upwanls  of  two-thirds  or  tbrec-foiirths,  or  even 
four-fifths  of  the  jiarliamentary  grant,  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  ;  and  necessarily  so,  because  that  Society 
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and  its  friends  being  richer,  were  able  to  make  the  re- 
qiured  proportional  advances. 

It  did  not,  however,  at  all  follow,  that  because  appli- 
cations were  not  made  from  anv  given  place,  and  by  the 
dissenting  classes,  therefore  there  did  not  exist  an  equal 
want  of  assistance  there,  and  among  them.  I  could  name 
places  where  aid  frcnn  the  parliamentary  grant  is  most 
pressingly  wanted,  and  yet  there  are  no  means  of  r^mng 
twenty  shillings  towards  the  fund.  It  is,  therefore,  impe- 
rative upon  the  Treasury  to  alter  their  present  system. 
Theymust  have  a  plan  capable  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, of  variation  and  adaptation.  To  require  a  particu- 
lar place  to  furnish  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
proportion  of  the  sum  wanted,  may  be,  in  some  cases, 
asking  too  little,  and  in  others,  to  require  even  a  much 
less  proportion  of  the  money  may  be  asking  too  much, 
while  to  require  what  is  exactly  right  may  probably ' 
occur  only  once  in  five  hundred  cases.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  money  granted  by  Parliament  is 
exhausted,  and  yet  that  Education  is  wanted  in  many 
places.  For  aught  I  know,  the  mere  Educating 
and  Tr^ning  of  Teachers  may  be  alone  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  parliamentary'  grants  ;  or,  it  may  be,  that 
the  parliamentary  grants  should  never  be  applied,  ex- 
cept in  those  very  rare  instances  where  no  fund  can 
be  got  by  rate  locally,  nor  by  private  assistance  locally. 
In  all  other  cases,  I  apprehend,  a  School  Rote  may  safe- 
ly, and  ought  justly,  and  will  beneficially,  be  directed 
imder  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  local  authorities.  The  people  of  such  places  can- 
not complMn  of  the  new  or  improved  Schools,  because 
they  have  consented  to  them  by  their  representatives ; 
they  cannot  complain  of  their  burden,  because  they 
have  asked  it  by  their  rq>resentative8.  They,  and  they 
alone,  are  to  originate  the  plan.  Unless  they  desire  it, 
they  are  not  to  be  rated ;  unless  they  call  fyr  the  tax, 
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die  ^n  gives  no  authority  to  impose  any  THisterer  upon 
them.  So  much  for  tiie  liberty  which  the  Bill  sflfords 
to  what  may  be  called  the  Voluntary  Priiici|de,  in  the 
IMTOper  sense  of  the  word,  npon  the  spot  But,  then, 
on  the  other  band,  that  the  people  should  not  at  their 
own  will  and  pleasure  have  the  power  of  rating  them- 
selves without  the  authority  of  the  Central  Body,  I 
take  to  be  perfectly  clear  also  ;  because  it  does  so  hap- 
pen, that  even  representatives,  chosen  by  tlie  rate-pay- 
en  at  lai^  are  sconetinies  disposed  to  incar  expenses 
which  their  constituents,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
not  have  allowed.  Therefme,  it  is  not  at  all  superflu- 
ous to  interpose  a  protection  against  the  possibility  of 
such  an  abuse.  Accordingly,  the  Joint  Consrat  of  the 
Local  authority  of  the  district,  and  the  Central  depart- 
ment, is  required,  before  any  rate  can  be  made.  Observe 
now,  my  Lmds,  how  the  Bill  will  work  with  respect  to 
these  rfignlations,  and  how  its  proviuons  will  prevent 
opjBession  and  abuse. 

Suppose  a  Local  Body  were  to  propound  to  the  Board, 
with  an  estimate  and  statement  of  the  want  of  Educa- 
tion in  their  district,  a  set  of  rules  extremely  iqjudi- 
ooua — a  set  of  rules  to  whidi  the  Legislature  and  the 
country  ought  not  to  aflford  its  sanction ;  suppose  thtax 
should  be  any  intolerance  in  the  case ;  suppose,  fw  in- 
stance, the  majority  of  the  town-council  should  be  dis- 
posed to  oppress  the  minority  ;  suppose  that  the  Dis- 
senters should  have  obtained  a  ^eat  preponderance  in 
that  body,  and  should  propose  that  no  cleigyman  of 
the  Established  Church — (I  am  sure  that  such  a  case  is 
not  in  ihe  least  likely  to  happen,  but  I  put  it  mere- 
ly as  an  illustration) — suppose  that  the  Dissenters, 
having  authority  in  that  body,  were  to  propose  that 
no  minister  of  ^e  Established  Church  should  ever  be 
a  teacher  in  their  sdiool,  it  would  then  be  for  the 
Board  to  say — constituted  as  it  would  b^  first,  by  the 
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three  irremovable  commissioDers,  awl  then  by  the  two 
responsible  minuters  of  the  Crown — whether  the  school 
applied  for  should  be  established  under  tbdr  authority, 
and  under  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  Bill,  from 
being  a  master  of  which,  one  of  the  school  rules  posi- 
tively and  imperatively  excludes  any  minister  of  the 
Established  Church. 

I  will  suppose  another  case,  which,  I  hope,  nay, 
which  I  am  quite  sure,  is  as  little  likely  to  happeu  as 
the  last  I  have  been  putting ;  but  suppose  there  shall 
be  any  town-council  where,  instead  of  the  Dissenters 
having  obtained  a  majority,  the  Churchmen  have  got 
it,  and  that  they  shall  be  minded  to  propose  as  one  of 
their  rules,  that  no  Dissenter  or  any  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  shall  ever  be  master  of 
the  school.  The  Board  would  then  have  the  power  to 
say  to  the  town-council,  "  It  is  utterly  impossibte  we 
can  consent  to  this.  It  would  be  oppressive  to  the 
Dissenters  ;  intolerable  to  all  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Church  ;  not  creditable  to  the  Church  itself, — nay, 
it  would  be  injurious  to  die  Church ;  therefore,  as 
friends  of  the  Establishment,  and  friends  of  toleration, 
it  is  oiu-  boundcn  duty  to  refuse  our  sanction  to  a 
school,  one  of  whose  rules  is  of  an  exduuve  and  in- 
tolerant description."  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  rate-payers  might  say,  "  We 
have  required  to  have  schools  established,  and  because 
one  of  oiu*  rules  is,  that  no  Dissenter  shall  be  a  teacher 
in  them,  weare  refused  assistance.  Is  it  not  hard  that 
if  we  choose,  as  a  majority,  not  to  admit  a  Dissenter  to 
be  a  teacher,  we  shoidd  be  deprived  of  any  assistance 
from  the  parliamentary  graut,  and  not  even  suffered 
to  rate  ourselves?"  To  which  I  would  make  answer 
thus.  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  who  happen  to  be 
a  majority,  that  tlicre  should  exist  such  a  rtUe.  but 
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there  happens  to  be  a  miiiority  as  well  as  a  majority, 
and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ititerpme  the  shield  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  protect  that  minority,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  majority  irom  acting  intolerantly  towards 
tliem,  and  from  excluding  them  and  their  children  from 
those  very  schools  to  the  support  of  which  you,  the 
majority,  require  the  Board  to  give  you  authority  to 
levy  a  rate  upon  that  minority."  Well,  then,  what 
happens  ?  The  Board  revises  to  give  the  council  autiio- 
rity  to  levy  a  rate.  They  must  be  left  without  a  rate, 
and  the  parish  must  be  left  as  it  now  is,  and  no  school 
can  be  established  upon  this  principle.  Those- who  wish 
to  subscribe  to  a  sdiool  of  their  own,  where  the  rule 
shall  be  that  no  Churchman,  or  that  no  Dissenter,  as 
it  may  happen,  shall  be  the  master  of  the  school,  may 
do  80  according  to  the  Voluntary  Principle  out  of  their 
own  money ;  but  they  shall  have  no  portion  of  a  grant 
from  Parliament ;  they  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  a 
rate  for  an  unjust,  unequal,  and  intolerant  purpose.  In 
all  these  cases,  matters  would  be  left  as  they  now  are. 
I  believe  that  such  cases  would  be  very  rare,  and  that 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  arise  in  argument  than  to 
occur  in  practice.  Your  Lordships  will,  therefore,  per- 
ceive that  compulraon  being  excluded,  that  intolerance 
being  excluded,  that  the  joint  operation  of  the  Board 
and  the  Local  authorities  being  required,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  being  only  allowed  where  necessary, 
and  where  safe  as  well  as  advantageous — it  may  be 
truly  sud,  that  the  Voluntary  Prindple,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  applied,  will,  according  to  the  dispositiou  and  desires 
of  each  place,  be  exercised  in  applying  the  powers  of 
this  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  and  the 
adoption  of  just  and  tolerant  measures. 

But  I  shall  be  asked,  as  I  have  been  once  or  twice 
asked  by  one  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
reganl — I  mean    a  noble  friend  in   the  other  Houscr 
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of  Parliament — why,  when  stating  that  additional 
means  will  be  rendered  necessary  to  carry  this  mea- 
sure into  effect  in  many  places  where  there  are  no 
municipal  corporations,  I  do  not  take  the  madiineiy 
tiiat  is  at  present  existing,  instead  of  introdudng  new 
machinery  ?  You  have,  it  is  said,  the  madiinery  of  the 
New  Poor  Law ;  you  hare  the  Boards  of  Guardians  al- 
ready formed ;  and  Unions  are  h'kely  to  be  erected  in 
all  those  parte  of  the  country  where  they  do  not  at  pre- 
sent exist.  The  Poor  Law  BiU,  I  am  told,  wiU  sooner 
OT  later  extend  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  why  not, 
therefore,  take  advantage  of  that  important  measure, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  establishment  of 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  present  Kll,  in 
places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipal  ctnporations  ? 
I  think,  my  Lords,  I  can  answer  that  question 
very  satis&ctonly,  uid  shew  how  utterly  if  is  impos- 
sible, with  a  view  to  the  weU-working  of  this  new  mea- 
sure, as  well  as  the  right  working  of  the  Poor  Law  .KU 
itsdf,  to  make  the  junction  between  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  suffident- 
ly  worked.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  are  su£Scientiy 
worked  already.  Indeed,  I  know  of  places,  wbere 
the  complaint  is  made  that  they  do  not  attend.  But 
I  pass  that  over,  for  that  is  really  the  least  of  my 
objections.  We  have  noW'  to  rejoice  in  the  event  of 
the  Poor  Law  Bill's  entire  success  in  most  cases,  and 
in  all  cases  of  its  succeeding  better  than  I  ever  ex- 
pected it  would.  Though  this  is  certainly  not  a  very 
popular  topic  at  present,  I  will  not  conceal  from 
your  Lordships  my  thorough  belief  that  the  measure 
will,  in  the  end.  condliate — that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
of  concdliating  all  classes.  But  what  I  value  it  the 
most  for,  is  the  good  which  it  has  already  done  in  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  poor,  in  elevating  the  poor 
num's  character,  in  increasing  tiie  poor  man's  ownforts, 
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lud,  above  all,  in  imparting  to  his  character  a  higho- 
tone  of  moral  feeliDg,  and  a  greater  portion  of  self-re- 
spect But  my  Ixirds,  notwithstanding  my  favour  of 
this  great  measure  and  my  certiun  conviction  tbat»  in 
the  end,  all  men,  even  those  who  most  strenuously 
oppose  and  most  bitterly  denounce  it,  will  be  found 
reconciled  to  it — nay,  further,  will  be  found  gratefol 
for  it ;  yet  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself,  nor  conceal 
from  your  Lordships,  that,  in  some  considerable  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  instead  of  receiving  the  &vDur 
which  it  merits,  it  has  been  encotmtered  by  a  spirit  of 
of^Misition  not  confined  to  ihe  Bill  itself,  but  extended 
to  its  authors.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  it  is  still 
what  may  properly  be  termed  an  unpopular  measure. 
But  because  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, and  in  some  places,  unpopular,  am  I,  therefor^ 
to  extend  my  part  of  its  unpopularity,  its  most  unjust 
unpopularity,  to  the  measure  which  I  am  now  submit- 
ting to  your  Lordships'  consideration  ?  No.  A  ge- 
neral system  of  Education,  whether  under  the  Bill  I 
now  propose,  or  under  any  other,  cannot  posnbly  be 
established,  much  less  made  imiversal,  over  the  country, 
unless  the  afiection  and  respect  of  the  people  are  by  all 
possible  metms  conciliated ;  and  it  would  be  one  of 
the  least  prudent,  and  least  safe  courses  that  could  be 
taken,  to  load  this  new  measure,  and  through  its  me- 
dium to  load  Education  generally,  with  any  one  atom, 
however  small,  of  the  impopularity,  however  unjust, 
which  at  present,  and  only  at  present,  attends  the  oth^ 


In  like  manner,  no  doubt,  certun  controversies,  ac- 
companied with  great  heats  and  contentions,  will  at 
times  arise  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
new  system  of  Education.  The  Central  Board  may 
differ  from  the  Local  authorities — the  Local  autlio- 
rities  may  ^lit  amongst  themselves— disputes  no  doubt 
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will  oftentimes  run  high,  and  frequently,  perhaps,  upon 
the  very  question  upon  which  there  is  the  least  real 
ground  for  difference,  and  upon  which  it  is  most  de^- 
able  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  harmony  of  feeling 
and  uniformity  of  conduct.  Against  such  difficulties 
the  Bill  cannot  provide,  because  they  arise  out  of  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature.  But  they  are  difficulties 
peculiar  to  the  Education  measure,  and  unconnected 
with  the  Poor  Laws.  As  then  I  refuse  to  load  my  Edu- 
cation Bill  with  any  of  those  matters  of  controversy 
which  belong  to  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  so  on  the  other 
hand,  I  will  not  load  the  Poor  Law  Bill  with  any  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Education 
Bill — which  may  arise  out  of  the  Education  BUI — ^but 
which  cannot  by  possibility  arise  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  unless  some  injudidous 
union  of  the  two  systems  be  attempted.  It  is  my  wish, 
and  in  the  framing  of  the  Bill  it  has  been  my  endea- 
vour, to  keep  the  two  measures  completely  separate. 
I  would  not  in  any  way  coufound  them.  Foreseeing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  difficulty  in  the  administration  of 
the  one,  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  introduce  into  it  any 
of  the  bitter  strife  connected  witJi  the  other. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  relates 
to  the  extension  of  the  new  system  to  those  places  in 
which  there  are  no  municipal  bodies.  For  this  pur- 
pose, keeping  still  to  the  Voluntary  Principle,  whidi 
nms  through  the  whole  of  the  plan,  I  propose,  that  if 
any  parish  or  township — for  I  am  now  speaking  of 
places  which  are  beyond  the  boundaries  of  municipal 
corporations — chooses  to  have  more  schools,  or  to  im- 
prove its  present  schools,  it  may  obtain  for  itself  such 
a  body  as  shall  extend  to  it  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
and  enable  it  to  use  the  new  powers  created,  throu^ 
the  mutual  assent  of  the  Local  authority  and  the 
Central  Board.     For,  this  purpose  it  i»i  provided.,  that 
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if  a  given  number  (five  or  six  for  instaDce)  of  per- 
sons in  the  parish  or  township  make  a  requisition  to 
the  parish  officer,  the  parish  officer  shaU  call  a  meeting 
of  all  persons  who  like  to  attend  such  a  meeting.  Who 
those  persons  are,  I  will  presently  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships. The  bulk  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  rate- 
payers and  owners  of  property  in  the  parish  or  town- 
ship. When  these  parties,  together  with  those  whom 
I  shall  by  and  by  mention,  have  been  summoned  and 
assembled  at  the  meeting  convened  by  the  parish  offi- 
cer, this  question  is  to  be  propounded  tor  them — "  Do 
you  choose  to  have  a  School  Committee  appointed  ?" 
If  the  majority  of  them  say  "  No,  we  do  not  want  it — 
we  have  Education  enough,"  I  do  not  force  it  upon 
them  ;  I  leave  them  as  they  were,  waiting  till  the 
general  prt^ess  of  improvement  has  extended  to  them, 
and  made  them  desirous  of  avuling  themselves  of  the 
utmost  advanti^es  that  an  improved  system  of  Educa- 
tion can  afford  them.  If  the  majority  of  the  meeting 
do  not  agree  to  have  a  committee,  still  it  may  be  said 
amongst  them,  "  We  are  the  triends  of  Education,  but 
yet  we  think  there  is  power  enough  here  among  our- 
selves— we  do  not  like  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  Go- 
vernment interference,  even  through  the  medium  of 
such  a  Board  as  this — we  do  not  like  Boards,  and  we  do 
not  like  rates — ^let  us  remain  as  we  are."  Very  well, 
they  may  remun  as  they  are ;  the  Bill  will  not  apply 
to  them  ;  they  may  continue  in  the  course  which  they 
deem  best,  or  which  is  the  most  ^reeable  to  them. 
But  i£,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  say,  "  We  want 
schools,  or,  the  schools  which  now  exist  want  steadier 
friends  to  support  them — it  is  not  right  that  we  should 
Movi  our  Education  to  rest  upon  such  precarious 
grounds — we  want  a  better  system  of  instruction,  and 
more  money  for  that  purpose" — then,  if  they  choose, 
they  may  appfflnt  a  School  Committee,  which  is  to  be 
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eonipcmed  of  rate-payers ;  luid  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee 80  ai^nted  will  have  the  power  of  levying  a 
Rate  for  schod  purposea  upon  the  pariah.  The  Bill 
next  provides  for  the  manner  in  which  this  committee 
is  to  act,  and  defines  with  much  exactitude  the  limit  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  authority  of  the  Board  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  School  Committee  on  tbe  other. 

From  tbe  statement  I  have  just  made,  your  Lord- 
ships will  perceive  that  what  the  Town  Coimdl  are 
widi  respect  to  Education  in  Corporate  Towns,  the 
School  Committee  will  be  in  places  whicb  have  no  cch:- 
poradOTiB ;  and,  further,  that,  by  tbe  institution  of  the 
School  Committees,  tbe  system,  according  to  tbe  prin- 
ciple I  have  already  described,  will  be  made  qiute  uni- 
versal tbronghout  tbe  whole  of  the  country. 

And  now*  the  question  mses.  How  is  the  constitu- 
ency to  be  formed  which  is  to  choose  the  School  Com- 
mittee? Who  are  to  be  the  Voters  at  the  district 
meeting  which  chooses  the  School  Committee  ? — I  be- 
seech such  of  your  Lordships  as  honour  me  with  your 
attention  upon  this  important  question,  not  to  be 
sta^^red  with  the  proportion  for  the  Qualification  of 
Voters,  which  I  am  about  to  explain  ;  because  I  b^;in 
by  stating  that  it  is  entirely  new,  and  therefore  I  know 
is  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  aoaxe  of  those 
whom  I  address.  It  may  also  be  objected  to  by  those 
who  are  against  increasing  the  weight  of  tbe  peojde 
in  their  elective  capacity.  Furthermore,  I  admit  that 
after  it  has  been  once  adopted  in  this  measure,  it  may 
be  extended  to  other  kinds  of  election ; — and  I  am  sure 
candour  can  go  no  further  than  I  am  now  going.  I 
am  raiung  against  mysdf  that  which  I  feel  to  be  tbe 
most  powerful  ailment  that  can  be  employed  against 
my  proposition,  and  running  the  risk  of  alarming  such 
oi  your  Lordships  as  are  generally  favourable  to  the  Bill, 
by  admitting  tbe  posuble  perversirai  to  otbo-  uses  of  the 
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{Minoiple  I  propose  to  iatroduce — a  principle  eairpng 
with  it  sll  the  startling  effecta  of  perfect  novelty,  with  a 
strong  liability  to  be  extended — nsty,  with  a  great  temp- 
tation to  be  extended  to  other  uses,  which  many  of  your 
Lordships  will  think  a  perversion  and  an  abuse  of  it. 
I  admit  that  thb  part  of  the  Bill  is  liable  to  all  these 
objectifms ;  but  still,  with  t^e  fedings  which  I  entertain 
npon  the  subject,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I  can  do 
otherwise  than  incorporate  it  in  any  measure  upon  the 
subject  of  Education  which  it  may  be  my  lot  to  bring 
b^we  the  Le^slature. 

Having  pointed  out  the  formidable  nature  erf*  the  ob- 
jections which  I  am  quite  sure  will  be  ui^ed  ^;ainst  m^ 
and  having  also  adverted,  although  I  hope  only  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  your  Lordships  against  them,  to 
your  own  fedings,  and  your  own  prejudices  (if  I  may 
take  leave  to  use  such  a  term  upon  such  a  subject) — 
having  with  that  view  stated  the  objections  to  my  prin- 
ci]de  in  their  broadest  dimendons,  and  painted  my 
project,  I  really  think,  in  its  very  worst  colours — ^may 
I  be  permitted  to  add,  in  ftimess  to  myself,  and  to  my 
measure,  that  the  prindple  to  which  I  have  thus  ad- 
verted, is  not  so  combined  with  the  Bill,  as  to  be  inse- 
parable from  it,  if  there  should  be  found  to  exist  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  it ;  so  that  those  who  approve 
genendly  of  the  rest  of  the  measure,  but  object  to  that 
one  portirai  of  it,  will  not  be  under  the  necesnty  <^ 
voting  against  the  whole  Bill.  That  part  of  the  Bill, 
if  the  olijection  to  it  shall  prove  insuperable,  may  be 
helped  off  and  cast  away,  without  injury  to  the  re<- 
maiuder.  If  your  Lordships  please  to  tear  oat  that 
{VovisiMi  of  tiie  Bill  with  all  the  di^;ust,  aversion,  taid 
abhorrence  that  men  can  entertain  towards  any  propo- 
rition,  you  may  do  so  if  you  please — it  does  not  neces- 
sarily  afieet  the  rest  of  the  measure.  I  hope  it  has 
v^our  to  survive  the  operatitm.     My  first  h<^  is,  that 
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the  operation  will  not  be  performed  :  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  death  must  ensue.  Do  your  Lordships  sup- 
pose that  it  is  Universal  Suffrage, that  I  propose  to  in- 
troduce ?  I  think  that  something  may  be  said  for  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  in  an  Education  Bill.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  those  who  are  alone  to  levy  the  tax,  requires 
that  they  shall  pay  the  tax  themselves,  which  they  join 
in  levying.  I  do  not  propose  Universal  Eligibility,  or 
election  without  qualification,  as  r^ards  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  School  Committee.  Not  at  all.  The  School 
Committee  is  to  be  composed  of  persons  who  pay  as 
their  neighbours  pay,  and  who  have  no  right  to  put 
their  hands  into  their  neighbours'  pockets,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  proportion,  putting  their 
hands  into  their  ovm.  So  that  Universal  Suffrage,  if 
applicable  to  the  Education  franchise,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  franchise  for  the  choice  of-a  School  Committee, 
whose  duties  are  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
management  of  school  concerns,  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection  in  this  instance,  as  it  would  be  if  ap- 
plied to  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament ;  be- 
cause, the  party  chosen  has  the  qualification  of  being 
a  rate-payer  himself,  although  he  may  be  elected  by 
persons  who,  having  no  property,  pay  no  rates. 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  Universal  Suflrage  that  I  am 
anxious  for  ;  I  propose  a  qualification  for  the  franchise 
— a  qualification  not  only,  I  am  much  afraid,  infinitelv 
restricted  in  comparison  with  Universal  Suffrage — not 
only  a  qualification,  J  am  sorry  to  add,  that  will  ex- 
clude a  vast  portion  of  my  industrious,  honest,  worthy 
fellow- citizens,  in  every  part  of  the  country — a  quali- 
fication that  will  not  only  keep  out  from  all  concern 
and  all  voice  in  the  a^irs  of  any  one  parish  or  town- 
ship, a  vast  many  thousands  of  those  who  would  in  every 
other  respect  be  most  fit  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  School  Committees — ^but  a  qualification  so 
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ratricted,  that  when  I  state  the  nature  of  it,  your  Lord- 
ships will  at  once  perceive  how  peculiarly  appropriate 
it  is  where  the  question  is  about  dioonng  a  committee 
for  superintending  the  affiiirs  of  a  School.  In  a  word, 
I  propose  an  Education  QualificaUou. 

The  Lc^slatnre  has  given  the  right  of  choosing 
Members  of  Parliament  to  persons  who  possess  a  £10 
household  franchise,  or  a  40b.  freehold.  It  has  also 
given  a  right  to  choose  town-councillors  to  persons  who 
are  rated  in  any  way.  Of  course  my  object  is,  that  aU 
those  persona  who  are  rated  at  any  amount  whatever, 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
School  Committee  :  but  then  I  go  farther.  I  hold  that 
there  can  be  no  harm,  but  every  kind  of  benefit  possible, 
in  extending  it  in  the  direction  I  am  about  to  describe. 
We  want  well  informed  persons  ;  we  want  persons  of 
sober  and  industrious  habits — men  whom  we  cau  safely 
trust — ^men  who  are  not  likely  to  be  led  away  by  their 
ignorance,  or  to  be  debauched  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, to  which  persons  of  disapated  habits,  and  who  are 
not  respectable  in  their  life  and  conversation,  so  often 
yield.  I  propose,  then,  to  take  those  men  who  have 
given  a  proof  that  they  are  of  sober  habits — that  they 
are  of  industrious  lives — that  they  are  friends  to  Edu- 
cation— that  they  have  made  efforts  to  Educate  them- 
selves ;  men  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  profited 
by  their  successful  efforts,  and  have  already,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  become  Educated  men. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  what 
test  I  have  that  these  men  are  sufficiently  Educated  ? 
and  in  the  next  place,  it  may  be  inquired  how,  when  I 
have  proved  the  extent  of  their  Education,  I  propose  to 
unite  them  with  the  particular  locality  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  are  to  be  put  in  force  ?  Tn  reply 
to  these  questions,  I  b^  to  state,  that  in  order  to  com- 
bine the  voters  with  the  locality,   I  require  twelve 
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months*  residence.  It  is  provided  in  the  Bill  that  no 
person  having  the  remainder  of  the  qualification  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  use  it,  unless  he  has  also  been  resident 
in  the  piuish  or  township  for  the  full  period  of  twelve 
months. 

These,  then,  are  the  persons  who,  independent  of 
the  rate-payers,  will  be  admitted  to  the  franchise.  The 
Board  will  have  the  power  of  enrolling,  by  an  act  of  its 
own,  all  Mechanics'  Institutions,  all  Associations  for 
Education,  all  Literary  Societies  for  all  dasaes,  and  all 
Education  SodetieR  for  all  dasses,  under  certain  restric- 
taons  and  according  to  certain  rules  ;  so  that  all  persons 
who  have,  for  a  certain  time,  been  members  of  those 
most  useful,  most  meritorious  bodies — all  p^-sons  who, 
for  a  certain  time,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  afl&irs 
of  those  sodeties  and  assodations,  and  thus  promoted  the 
Education  of  others  or  improved  their  own — all  Uiose 
persons,  having  passed  a  certain  time  in  such  courses, 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote,  each  in  the  parish  in  which  he 
resides,  for  the  members  of  the  School  Committee.  I  go 
a  step  tiu*ther.  I  propose  to  extend  this  privilege  to  all 
persons,  of  whatever  rank,  who  have  been  educated  at 
either  of  the  Univaruties,  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  at  the 
Inns  of  Chancery,  at  the  Public  Schools,  (x  any  Schools 
whatever  enrolled  and  connected  vritfa  the  Board,  and  of 
all  classes  of  the  community  whatever,  be  they  high, 
middle,  or  low — I  propose  that  all  these  persons,  the 
time  they  have  spent  at  school  being  taken  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  they  are  not  ignorant,  illiterate,  uneducated 
and  dissolute  persons,  shall,  after  a  year's  resid^ce,  be 
admitted  ta  the  right  of  voting  on  the  school  afiairs  of 
the  town,  parish,  or  district  in  which  a  School  Commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed. 

I  have  thus  detailed,  boldly,  and  at  once,  all  the 
pdnts  of  the  Bill  upon  which  I  antidpate  the  strong- 
est oj^wsition.     The  principle  of  election  which  I  last 
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expluned  ii,  I  know,  the  tnost  formidable.  I  might 
have  omitted'italtt^ether — I  might  have  left  the  fivn- 
chise  in  country  districts  and  in  unincorporated  towns 
upon  the  same  footing  as  that  upon  which  it  already 
stands.  But  as  I  entertain  now,  and  hare  always  enter- 
tained, a  very  strong  opinion  in  &Tour  of  this  kind  of  en- 
cooragement  to  Education,  in  &Tour  of  this  species  of  in- 
direct— I  cannot  call  it  compulsory — ^fiirthering  of  edu- 
cation— as  I  have  always  had  a  rery  strong  opinion  of 
the  merits,  the  transcendent  merite  of  those  industrious 
dasses,  who,  to  their  immortal  honour,  struggling  with 
every  disadvantage — stru^ling  against  narrow  circum- 
stances and  cramped  means — atru^ling  ag^nst  the 
difficulties  and  the  disadvantages  that  result  from  an 
imperfect  Education — struggling  against  the  obstacles 
and  impediments  presented  by  those  who  would  dis- 
courage them  in  their  efforts  to  improve,  from  a  foolish 
and  preposterous  jealousy  of  their  treading  upon  their 
own  heels  ;  and  who,  for  that  cause,  would  prevent  them 
rising  in  sodety  by  the  best  and  most  meritorious  lad- 
der, mental  superiority — who,  labouring  and  struggling 
under  all  these  disadvantages  and  discouragements,  still 
occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
look  at  mtm  beneath  the  surface — with  the  heartfelt 
respect  which  I  have  always  cherished  for  those  per- 
sons— with  the  affection  and  love  which  I  entertain  for 
those  classes  from  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
them,  and  &om  a  deep  and  daily  increasing  sense  of 
their  transcendent  merit,  both  of  understanding  and 
honesty,  uid  I  must  he  permitted  to  add,  of  genuine 
independaice  ; — I  believe  I  shoiild  not  have  discharged 
my  duty,  nor  have  acted  fairly  towards  my  own  feel- 
ings and  my  prindples,  nor  fiurly  towards  the  persons 
I  have  mentioned,  nor  fairly  towards  this  great  Ca- 
tholic measure  of  Education,  if  1  had  not  in  the  out- 
set dedared  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  prindples 
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I  have  been  desirous  of  introduciiig  into  it,  and  which 
I  anxiously  hope  will  be  pennitted  to  recdve  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

I  prefer  making  the  statement  boldly  and  at  once, 
because  I  know  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  press 
the  Bill  through  another  stage  without  the  necessity 
of  apol<^izing  to  your  Lordships  for  having,  in  the 
first  instance,  avoided  any  allusion  to  so  new  and  so 
important  a  principle.  But  1  take  leave  to  add,  that 
I  have  never  concealed  irom  your  Lordships,  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  the  strong  impression  which 
prevails,  in  my  mind,  of  the  necessity,  as  I  stated  the 
other  night,  of  a  material  extension  of  the  ElectiTe 
franchise,  properly  so  called.  I  speak,  now,  not  of 
the  School  franchise,  but  of  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise. The  Parliamentary  franchise,  it  is  true,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  measure  J  am  now  bringing  for- 
ward, and  ought  properly,  no  doubt,  to  be  altc^ether 
excluded  from  your  consideration  upon  this  occasion. 
If  I  advert  to  it  at  all  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
your  Lordships  of  what  I  stated  a  few  nights  ago,  and 
which  has,  elsewhere,  been  most  imaccountably  misun- 
derstood. It  is  s^d  that  the  idea  of  a  further  extension 
of  the  suffrage  is  a  new  opinion  which  I  have  recently 
taken  up — an  opinion  that  I  have  never  advanced  be- 
fore. Why,  I  stated  the  very  same  thing  in  the  last 
Sesdon  of  Parliament.  I  declared,  only  a  few  months 
^0,  standing  in  my  place  in  this  House,  my  deliberate 
opitiion,  that  to  amend  a  few  of  the  detmls  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  extend  the  right  of  voting.  I 
have  got  no  new  light  upon  the  subject,  although  I  be- 
lieve others  have.  I  hold,  now,  the  same  opinions  that 
I  held  the  last  Session,  and  which  I  have  just  declared, 
or  rather  repeated.  At  the  close  of  the  Session,  I  ex- 
pressly and  explicitly  stated  what  my  opinions  upon 
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this  point  were ;  in  July  last,  I  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
persons  excluded  from  voting ;  and  only  about  six 
veeks  ago,  I  repeated  the  same  opinions  again,  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  people  of  Manchester. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  I  have  received  anything  like  a 
new  light  upon  the  subject,  is  a  mere  forgetfulness  of  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case ;  and  I  should  not  be  doing  full 
justice  to  other  persons,  nor  common  justice  to  myselfc 
if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  er- 
roneous statement  But  this  has  no  connexion  with 
the  Education  Bill,  the  franchise  conferred  by  which  is, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  a  very  ample  extension  of 
the  iranchise  as  it  is  given  either  by  the  Reform  Bill  or 
the  Munidpal  Corporation  Bill.  That  part  of  the  Bill, 
however,  which  relates  to  the  franchise  is  separable  from 
the  rest.  It  mixes  itself  up  with  none  of  the  other  de- 
taUs  of  the  measure.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  the  Bill  will  not  pass 
without  it :  but  if  any  man  object  to  it,  unless  he  be 
averse  to  the  rest  of  the  Bill  upon  other  grounds,  he 
will  have  no  right  to  endeavour  to  defeat  the  whole 
measure  on  account  of  any  disinclination  or  aversion 
which  he  may  feel  for  this  part  of  the  proposition  :  it 
can  with  ease  be  separated  from  the  remainder. 

I  have  not  introduced  the  vote  by  Ballot ;  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  vote  by  Ballot  would  be  apphcable  to 
this  subject  My  opinions  upon  the  extension  of  the 
Parliamentary  franchise  have  undei^ne  no  change.  I 
have  stated  formerly  to  your  Lordships,  and  I  now  again 
repeat  it,  that  I  think  tlie  Parliamentary  franchise  ought 
to  be  greatly  extended.  My  opinion  upon  the  Ballot 
has  undei^ne  some  change,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  avow  it.  I  still  think  that  the  Ballot  will 
afford  no  protection  to  the  tenant ;  I  still  think  that  it 
will  be  inefficacious  to  the  protection  of  the  tenant  even 
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in  towns ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fearftil  position  in  which  the  working  of  the 
Bill  has  placed  another  dass  of  voters,  who  desire 
protection  as  well  as  the  tenants — I  mean  the  inhaln- 
tants  of  the  towns,  the  honest  tradesmen,  who  dare  to 
vote  as  their  conscience  dictates.  Th«ef<Hre  it  is,  that  1 
have  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  Ballot  must  be  tried, 
unless  some  other  measure  can  be  devised  and  passed 
for  the  protection  of  that  valuable  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Having  come  to  this  opinion  with  the  ut- 
most rductance — shaving  had  all  along,  for  reastms 
which  I  need  not  now  repeat  nor  explain,  because  I 
oftentimes  adverted  to  them  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament— ^having  throughout  the  whole  of  my  life  en- 
tertained a  degree  of  r^ugnance  and  aversicm  for  the 
Ballot,  which  I  hare  never  found  words  sufficiently 
strong  to  express ;  nothing  but  an  absolute  uncon- 
trollable necessity — nothing  but  the  total  want  of  any 
other  remedy — ^nothing  but  the  despair  of  finding  (after 
so  mauy  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made)  even  the 
shadow  of  a  protection  to  the  honest  and  oonscientioua 
voter,  in  any  other  direction,  or  from  any  o\hes  quarter 
— ^nothing  short  of  this  could  have  persuaded  me  to 
overcome  my  great  dislike  of  that  measure.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  last  election,  compels  me,  with  great 
reluctance,  to  become  a  convert ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  avow  my  conversion.  Howeva:,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  necesaty  exists  for  introducing  the  Ballot  in  School 
elections.  Here,  I  think,  the  common  mode  of  voting 
would  be  preferable.  At  all  events,  1  expect  it  will 
succeed.  Whether  your  Lordships  and  the  other  Hmue 
of  Parliament  shall  be  of  opiniw)  that  the  Education 
Suffice  shall  be  adopted  to  its  full  exeut,  or  mth  re- 
strictions and  modifications,  or  shall  be  omitted  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  rate-payers  only  to  elect  the  Sebool 
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Committee — ^m  either  case  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
wiU  be  DO  necessity  to  prescribe  any  oUier  than  the 
ordinary  mode  of  election  in  the  choice  of  those  local 
bodies. 

I  have  DOW  stated  the  outlioe  of  all  the  proTinons  of 
this  measure.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
one  of  condderabte  extent,  in  many  respects  new,  and 
in  all  respects  dealing- with  interests  of  the  highest  im- 
pcH'tance.  I  think  that  the  more  your  Lordships  consi- 
der its  details,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  proceeds, 
the  more  it  will  be  found  to  deserve  the  name  which  I 
last  year  gave  it,  namely,  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
dcnng  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  Education  of  the  people, 
without  dcung  more ;  of  interfering  on  the  part  of  the 
L^slature  and  the  GoTcmment  as  far  as  is  necessary,  • 
and  no  further  ;  a  measuie  for  reconraling  all  individual 
desires  and  all  local  interests,  and  interfering  with  none  ; 
fopplantiiig  nobody,  suppressing  no  effi>rts,  and  giving 
rise  to  no  vexatious  heartburnings  or  jealousies,  but 
nmply  ccmsulting  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and 
the  bettering  of  their  condition,  wi^out  at  ti\  inter- 
fiering  with  thar  domestic  afiairs,  or  endeavouring  to 
fOTce  those  who,  to  be  really  improved,  ought  only  to  be 
endoed  and  drawn.  It  is  a  Bill  which  recondles  many 
apparent  inconsistencieB,  and  establishes  forms,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  one  great  Universal  System  of 
Education,  as  far  as  anything  systematic  can  be  applied 
to  a  country,  the  diversities  of  whose  local  drcmnstances 
are  so  great  and  various  as  they  are  in  EngUnd. 

If,  in  brinpng  forward  a  measure  upon  this  sul)ject, 
I  had  overlooked  or  n^lected  the  great  number  of 
■chools  already  established,  the  great  amount  of  Cha- 
ritable Funds  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  Education, 
the  unequal  distribution  of  those  fimds,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  with  reqteet  to  its  reli^ous  denomina- 
tions ;  if,  neglecting  alt  these  drcumstances,  I  had  at 
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once  framed  a  plan  upon  some  general,  systematic,  sym- 
metrical principle,  it  would  hare  appeared  far  more 
plau^ble  to  your  Lordships,  much  more  beautiful  to 
contemplate,  much  more  deserving  the  name  of  a  sys- 
tem, much  more  entitled  to  the  useless  praise  of  sym- 
metry and  proportion ;  hut  when  it  came  to  he  worked, 
it  would  have  heen  found  applicable  perfectly  to  no 
place,  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  and  irrecondlable  to 
the  interests  of  many  places,  and  in  almost  all  places, 
less  advantageous  than  a  measure  founded  upon  the 
principles  upon  which  I  have  now  presented  my  plan 
to  your  Lordships'  notice.  I  entreat  your  attention 
to  the  subject ;  I  anxiously  hope  for  the  support  of 
the  country,  and  for  the  support,  above  all,  of  those 
who  have  been  the  steady,  the  zealous,  the  indomi- 
table friends  of  Education  for  all  classes  and  all  Beets. 
That  there  should  be  any  clause  in  a  measure  of 
this  sort  excluding  Religious  Instruction,  no  man  in  his 
sober  senses  could  ever  for  a  moment  dream.  That 
there  should  be  no  exclusion  of  religious  instruction, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be  a  direct  re- 
cognition of  it,  is  my  very  decided  opinion.  I  certainly 
am  one  of  those  who  tfaink  that  the  Bill  should  con- 
tain, in  positive  and  express  t^ms,  a  provision,  that  in 
all  schools  founded,  extended,  or  improved  under  the 
Bill,  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read.  Accordingly,  I  have 
inserted  a  clause  to  that  effect  When  I  say  that  the 
Scriptures  are  one  of  the  books  which  should  be  read 
in  these  schools,  I  of  course  mean  that  it  should  not 
be  the  only  book  read  there  ;  far  from  it ;  God  forbid ! 
— for  the  sake  of  religion  and  of  the  Bible  itself,  Giod 
forbid ! — but  that,  as  a  part  of  the  reading  in  such 
schools,  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  used,  with  a 
proviso,  of  course,  that  any  children  of  Jewish  or  Ro- 
man Catholic  parents,  attending  such  schools,  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  present  when  the  authorized  version 
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is  read,  unless  tlie  parent  shall  desire  it,  Is  my  clear 
opinion,  and  I  have  framed  the  provinon  upon  it.  I 
bare  no  doubt  that  this  is  fit  and  proper  to  be  added 
to  tfae  Bill ;  and  I  am  certain  that  it  will  still  all  dif- 
ferences upon  the  subject  of  a  National  System  of 
Education. 

I  hare  sanguine  hopes  of  the  success  of  this  mea- 
sure. If  it  be  well  administered — if  Education  con- 
tinue popular  in  this  country — ^if  nothing  be  done 
to  raise  the  spirit  either  of  political  faction,  or,  above 
all,  of  reli^ous  discoid,  in  the  course  of  tfae  passing  of 
the  Bill — and  if,  after  it  has  passed  and  come  into  ope- 
ration, those  feelings  shall  continue  which  take  their 
rise  out  of  a  common,  and  universal,  and  truly  wise,  as 
well  as  truly  Christian  regard  for  the  Right  Instruction 
of  the  People — then,  I  verily  beUeve,  that  the  L^sla- 
ture  which  has  passed  the  measure,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged in  all  time  to  come,  as-  having  bestowed  the 
greatest  biasing  that  ever  lawgiver  conferred  upon  a 
nation,  and  all  generations  of  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
pointing  to  this  Parliament,  will  magnify  and  venerate 
its  name. 
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I  RISE,  my  Lords,  to  deliver  my  opinion  upon  this 
important  question,  which  has  exdted,  both  within  the 
doors  of  Parliament  and  without,  an  extraordinary,  but 
not  disproportionate,  degree  of  interest ;  and  my  prin- 
cipal object  in  addressing  you  at  the  present  period  of 
the  debate  is,  that  I  may,  if  possible,  recall  your  Lord- 
ships to  that  which  is  the  real  question  before  you.  For 
I  have  observed  that,  one  after  another,  the  noble 
Lords  who  have  addressed  you  upon  this  subject,  have 
b^un  by  complaining  that  my  noble  friend  who  open- 
ed the  questi(m,  digressed — as  those  noble  persons  were 
pleased  to  say — into  matters  not  connected  with  the 
question ;  and  then  they  themselves, — the  eomplainers 
■ — ^without  any  exception,  or  at  the  utmost  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  illustrious  Duke  and  the  noble 
Duke,*  the  Chancellors  of  the  two  Universities,  commit- 
ted, in  the  course  of  their  addresses,  the  error  of  digres- 
sion, which  they  attributed,  most  incorrectly,  to  my  noble 
friend.  All  of  these  noble  Lords  have  set  themselves 
to  discuss  a  question  which  is  not  before  the  House,  and 
particularly,  I  will  say,  the  most  Reverend  Prelatef  who 
last  addressed  your  Lordships,  whose  a^;ument  has  been 
logical,  conclusive,  frdl  of  illustration,  abounding  in  &cts, 
and  conveying  much  information  respecting  the  course 

*  Dnlte  ofWellioglaii,  f  Archbishop  of  CuiMrbnry. 
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of  study  at  the  UniTemties,  particularly  at  Oxford  ; 
but  who,  throughout,  was  arguing  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion  or  thesis,  and  not  discusdng  the  question  actually 
before  us, — Whether  the  Dissenters  shall  be  allowed 
to  matriculate  in  the  one  University,  as  they  are  now 
allowed  in  the  other,  and  to  take  Decrees  in  both.  But 
the  speculative  question,  which  alone  his  Grace  argued,  is 
never  likely  to  come  before  us — Whether  or  not  it  is 
expedient  that  there  should  be  a  disconnection  between 
the  education  and  discipline  of  the  University  and  the 
established  religion  of  the  country.  I  will  presently 
diew  your  Lordships  that  no  two  questions  can  be  more 
distinct,  more  utterly  independent  of  each  other  than 
these  two,  and  that  he  who  votes  to-night  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  may  to-morrow,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  most  consistently,  and  without  the  violation  of  any 
principle  whatever,  object  to  any  measure  for  altering 
the  internal  discipline  of  these  two  learned  bodies,  and 
for  severing  them  trom  the  Established  Church. 

I  must  first  remind  you  of  what  it  is  that  this  mea- 
sure seeks— what  it  proposes  toeffect — what,  I  am  afmd 
I  must  add,  with  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,*  it  will  not  very  efficadously  or  very  cer- 
tainly acoomjdish,  and  also  what  is  the  real  practical 
grievance  that  has  occaaoned  its  introduction.  To 
b^;in  with  the  last  of  these  points,  which  is  the  first  in 
the  natural  order  of  the  subject  The  noble  Duk^f 
the  Chancellor  <^  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  ai^ed 
as  if  every  thing  was  going  on  at  Oxford  as  well  as 
possible — as  if,  at  all  times,  all  matters  there  had  been 
upon  a  footing  perfectly  satisfactory — as  if  no  com- 
plaint was  heard,  and  as  if  no  occasion  for  complaining 
existed.  Griving  this  assumption  the  benefit  of  much 
repetition,  if  it  had  no  other  help,  he  again  and  again 
stud,  "  When  all  is  so  satisfactory,  why  interfere  to 

■  Em\  Grey.  t  Dpke  of  Wellington. 
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make  these  changefi ; — why  force  a  measure  of  this 
liod  upon  the  Universities  when  nobody  comphuns — 
vrhen  nobody  has  a  right  to  complain — when  every 
thing  is  as  good  as  possible  in  this  best  of  posnble  sys- 
tems ?"  I  am  a  practical  man,  like  the  noble  Duke. 
1  am  here  for  no  speculative  purpose  whatever  ;  I  am 
here  to  moot  no  abstract  question ;  nor  to  ask  your 
Lordships  for  any  hypothetical  vote  upon  an  imaginary 
case.  I  am  here  upon  a  practical  measure,  introduced 
and  to  be  sapported,  if  supported  at  all,  upon  this  spe- 
dftc  ground,  Uiat  it  is  reckoned  a  remedy  in  practice 
for  a  grievance  which  is  practically  Mt  Remove  that 
ground  from  under  my  feet,  and  I  have  none  whereon 
to  stand,  and  shall  be  disposed  not  only  to  move  that 
this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months,  but 
even  to  meet  it  with  the  previous  question,  the  most 
approved  Parliamentary  mode  of  ^ving  a  negative  to 
an  unpalatable,  or  to  a  vain  and  needless  abstract  ques- 
tion. If  it  be  not  a  practical  grievance,  that  becaiue 
a  man  happens  conscientiously  to  differ  from  you  ujmn 
religious  questions, — you  being,  from  eonvicUim,  mem- 
bers of  the  Churdi  of  England,  and  he,  from  die  Hke 
conviction,  dissenting  from  its  doctrines, — that,  be- 
cause, while  you,  from  conscientiously  approving  of  its 
doctrines  and  its  discipline,  subscribe  to  the  one,  and 
yield  to  the  other,  he,  from  as  consdentious  a  persna- 
fiion,  refuses  his  assent  to  either,  without  any  interest, 
but  against  his  interest — (for  even  if  all  tests  are  re- 
moved, he  dissents  from  the  Established  Church  to  his 
inevitable  injury  in  many  respects) ; — if,  I  si^,  it  be 
not  a  practical  grievance  that  he  who,  against  his  in- 
terest, and  on  account  of  his  ccmsdence  alone,  cannot, 
unless  he  play  the  hypocrite,  adopt  your  doctrines  and 
submit  to  your  discipline,  is,  for  that  reason,  and  that 
only  reasou,  excluded  from  some  of  the  most  valuable 
temporal  rights  vrtiich  a  citizen  can  enjoy  ; — ^if  that  be 
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not  a  practical  grievance,  then  I  admit  that  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  ibr  the  present  measure.  But, 
first  of  all,  is  it  nothing,  that  the  man  who  consden- 
tjously  dissents  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  cannot  educate  his  children,  or  if 
he  be  a  young  man,  cannot  himself  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  at  either  of  the  two  most  illustrious, 
most  uident,  and  most  justly  renowned  seminaries  of 
public  instruction  in  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, either  for  himself  or  for  his  son,  he  must  resort 
to  other  countries  at  a  great  expense,  and  undergo,  be- 
sides, a  spedes  of  banishment,  instead  of  being  admit- 
ted to  institutions  which  you  yourselves,  by  way  of 
giving  my  argument  greater  force,  and  of  stamping  the 
grievance  of  the  Dissenter  with  evidence  of  greater 
value,  are  the  first  to  boast,  are  infinitely  better  than 
any  other  seminaries  established,  or  ever  likely  to  be 
formed,  in  this  country  ?  Is  that  no  practical  grievance  ? 
From  all  these  sources  of  education  the  Dissenter  and 
his  family  are  cautiously  and  scrupulously  excluded, 
because  he  consdentiously  differs  from  you  upon  certain 
abstract  points  of  reU^on,  not  perhaps  very  material  in 
themselves,  but  which,  as  long  as  the  exclusion  conti- 
nues, he  is  sure  to  think  most  important,  and  sure 
never  to  abandon.  But  the  grievance  does  not  stop 
here.  Has  the  professional  man,  if  he  be  a  Dissenter, 
no  reason  to  compliun  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  he  should 
be  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  belonging  to  one  of 
the  most  useful,  most  liberal,  and  most  lucrative  pro- 
fessions to  which  the  King's  subjects  can  devote  them- 
selves? Is  it  nothing  that  for  this  profession  he  cannot 
be  educated  at  all  at  Oxford,  the  doors  of  that  Uuiver- 
luty  being  elided  against  him  &om  the  first ;  and  that 
at  Cambridge  his  course  is  arrested  just  at  the  period 
when  his  education  can  be,  professionally,  of  any  avail 
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to  him  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  a 
Dissenter  cannot  be,  either  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge  ; 
hut,  in  order  to  obtain  this  degree,  he  must  resort 
either  to  Paris  or  Pavia,  to  Edinhut^b  or  Gla^ow  ? 
Some  noble  Lords,  perhaps,  of  large  incomes,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  pecuniary  difficulties  but  by  report, 
may  think  this  nothing ;  but  let  me  remind  your 
Lordships,  that  the  rule  which  says,  "  Because  you  are 
not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  yon  cannot 
be  an  English  physician  without  going  abroad  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  obtaining,  in  some  foreign  Univer- 
mty,  a  doctor's  de^p'ee,"  is  a  law  savouring  of  persecu- 
tion— a  law  entailing  upon  the  subjects  of  the  realm 
the  very  practical  grievance  of  expense  which  they  may 
be  tmable  to  defray,  and  of  banishment  which  they 
must  dislike  to  endure ; — and  all  because  they  are 
honest,  consdentious,  and  pious  men.  Then  what  does 
the  Bill  propose  to  do  ?  This,  and  nothing  more : — 
It  abn^tes  whatever  practice  tends  to  exclude  from 
matriculation  at  Oxford,  or  from  graduating  at  dther 
University,  by  exacting  subscription  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England, — it  declares  that  this  cere- 
mony shall  no  longer  be  required  in  either  of  those 
learned  bodies.  In  other  words,  it  proposes  that  the 
Dissenters  shall  be  allowed,  without  any  religious  test, 
to  matriculate  at  one,  and  to  graduate  at  both  Univer- 
raties,  if^  in  every  other  respect,  they  are  fit  for  being 
entered  to  learn,  and  for  taking  decrees  to  practise.  It 
is  the  greatest  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  measure  im- 
poses any  force  upon  the  Universities,  or  cranpels  them 
to  grant  d^rees  to  Dissenters.  How,  indeed,  could  it 
— or  how  could  any  measure  do  so  ?  The  CoU^es  or 
Univeraties  which  have  now  the  power  of  conferring 
those  distinctions  will  still  have  the  power  of  giving  or 
withholding  them  as  they  shall  think  fit,  in  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  each  particular  case.  The  young  students 
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may  stilt  be  refused  admisnon,  and  the  probationers 
degrees,  wheth^  ibey  belong  to  the  Church  or  to  the 
Sects ;  but  both  will  be  admitted  and  excluded  equally, 
because  the  test  frill  be,  as  it  ought,  desert,  and  not 
religion.  All  that  the  Bill  proposes  is  to  sare  the  Uoi- 
verdties  themselves  from  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  in  the  end,  of  making  subscription  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  admission  of  a  student  in  the 
case  of  the  one  Univendty,  and  in  the  case  c^  hath 
Universities  a  condition  precedent  to  the  taking  of  a 
degree ;  namely,  that  other  rival  seminaries  will  rise 
upon  the  ruin  of  those  andent  bodies.  It  proposes 
that  they  shall  enter  into  competition  with  all  new 
establishments  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  and  disencum- 
bered of  this  test,  which  is  at  once  a  grievance  to  those 
whom  it  excludes — and  let  me  add,  persecutes — and  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  Universities  themselves  who 
exclude  them.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  remind 
your  Lordships  of  these  things,  trite  and  familiar  though 
they  be.  But  I  confess  if  I  had  not  heard  the  assertioil 
of  tiie  noble  Duke,  that  there  was  no  ground  of  com- 
pltunt  agiunst  theUniveraties,  and  espedally  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  I  should  not  have  felt  justified  in 
going  over  even  the  heads  of  the  subject,  stating  the 
nature  of  the  practical  grievance  complained  of,  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  or  shewing 
how  the  Bill  proposes  to  remedy  it. 

I  feel,  however,  in  common  with  my  noble  fiiend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  tjbere  is  in  the 
measure  a  conriderable  defect ;  for  if  the  Universities 
will  not  r^ard  the  question  in  the  light  in  which  I 
view  it — ^if  they  do  not  fed  the  restraints  which  they 
impose  to  be  oppressive — if  they  do  not  think  their 
fetters  g^ling,  even  to  themselves — ^i^  clomng  their 
eyes  to  what  is  really  not  only  just  and  liberal  towards 
others,  but  condudve  to  their  own  interests,  they  per- 
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severe  to  the  utteimoet  in  thai  Bjrstera  of  exclusion 
which  has  hitherto  rendcared  them  less  osefxil  and  also 
less  flourishing  than  thej  might  otlierwiBe  have  been — 
then  I  agree  with  my  noble  friend,  that  any  measure 
of  this  sort,  not  receiving  a  eordial  and  well-natnred 
reception  irom  the  learned  bodies,  will  be  but  imper- 
fectly executed  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  Dissenters 
will  not  boiefit  so  much  by  the  change  of  the  law  as  if 
^e  matter  had  originated  with  the  Univernties  them- 
selves, or  as  if  some  middle  coarse,  suited  to  ^e  views 
of  both  parties,  had  been  struck  out  and  t^reed  to  by 
them.  I  am  the  more  strongly  led  to  this  conclnsirat 
because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  this  measure  cannot 
by  posfflbility  compel  the  Universities  to  admit  any  one 
student,  whether  he  be  a  Dissenter  or  a  member  o(  the 
Church  of  England,  unless  th^  think  fit  so  to  do ; 
neither  can  it,  under  any  circumstances,  compel  either 
Universty  to  grant  a  d^ree  to  any  perscHft  whatever, 
whether  he  be  a  Sectary  or  a  Churchman.  Therefore 
it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  after  the  Bill  diaU  have 
passed  into  a  law,  the  Dissenter  may  be  as  thoroughly 
excluded  as  he  is  at  present,  by  some  internal  rule, 
ta  some  understanding  adopted  by  either  or  both  of 
those  learned  bodies.  Not  that  I  think  with  the 
noble  Earl*  who  spoke  to-night  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  has  sigoalized  his  accession  to  this  House  by  the 
expression  <^  some  tndy  astonishing  opinions  with  re- 
8pe«^  to  the  Catholic  and  other  questions,  considering 
the  qoarter  they  come  from  ', — not  that  I  quite  go  along 
with  the  noble  Earl  in  supposing,  that  if  this  Bill  should 
pass,  and  become  the  law  of  the  land,  it  would  be 
treated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  against  conscience, 
and  not  be  obeyed  at  all.  I  think  better  of  those 
learned  bodies.    I  think  better  c^  them  than  some 
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noble  Lords  who  cheered  this  strange  doctrine,  and 
who  seemed  to  join  in  the  wish  the  noble  Earl  ex- 
pressed to  see  academical  resistance.  I  think  better  of 
the  prudence  of  those  bodies  than  to  suppofie,  that  what 
the  King  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  de- 
clared to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  will  be  openly  re- 
jected by  them,  and  a  statute  of  the  realm  treated  as 
waste  paper.  What  I  do  apprehend  is,  not  any  open 
resistance  but  a  simulated  obedience,  an  outward  and 
unreal  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  And 
as  "  men  convinced  against  their  will,"  are  proverbially 
said  to  be  of  "  the  same  opinion  still,"  I  think  that 
many  Dissenters,  known  to  be  such,  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted at  all  into  one  of  the  UnivereitieB,  and  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  d^rees  at  either.  All  that  this 
Bill  does  is  to  prevent  the  Universities  from  requiring 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  this  leads 
me  to  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  illustrious  Duke,  the 
Chancellor  for  the  Univenuty  of  Cambridge  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  which  he  condescended  to  ho- 
nour me,  and  in  my  recollection  of  which  I  entirely 
concur  with  his  Royal  Highness.  I  regret  that  instead 
of  framing  a  measure  of  this  kind,  which  I  think  will 
not  prove  perfectly  efficadous,  though  I  highly  approve 
of  its  principle,  subscribing  as  I  do  to  the  abrt^lion  of 
all  tests,  yet  entertdning  much  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  measure  to  accomplish  its  avowed  purpose — I  r^ret 
that  these  learned  bodies,  knowing  the  state  of  t^e  pub- 
lic mind  upon  the  subject,  have  not  adopted  some  in- 
ternal regulation  of  their  own,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  necessity  of  any  appeal  to  Parliament.  I 
agree  with  the  illustrious  Duke,  that  if  Oxford  would 
put  herself  on  the  same  footing  as  Cambridge,  even  as 
relates  to  matriculation  idone,  a  great  point  would  be 
gained  to  the  Dissenters,  and  nothing  sacrificed,  but 
rather  much  gained  by  the  University.     But  if,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  extended  power  of  matricuIatiDg,  botii  the 
UDiversitieB  woiild  consent  to  grant  degrees,  and  espe- 
cially medical  degrees,  without  requiring  the  condi- 
tion of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  I 
think  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  grievance  would  be 
practically  removed.  I  draw  a  distinction  between  Uie 
case  of  medical  men  and  lawyers  ;  because,  although  I 
do  not  forget  that  a  lawyer,  with  the  d^ree  of  fifaster 
of  Arts,  may  be  called  to  the  bar  three  years  after  bis 
admission  to  an  Inn  of  Court,  instead  of  waiting  five 
years,  yet  that  is  a  mere  private  regulation  of  the  four 
societies,  which  they  can,  without  any  difficulty  at  all, 
alter  to-morrow  ;  for  they  may  at  once  provide  that  a 
residence  of  a  certun  number  of  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity, namely,  the  period  required  for  a  Master's  d^ree, 
should  stand  in  tiie  stead  of  that  d^ree,  in  so  far  as 
r^;ards  admission  to  the  Bar,  and  dispense  with  two 
years'  entrance  on  the  books  of  the  different  inns  of 
court ;  so  that  the  only  practical  grievance  as  regards 
Master  of  Arts'  d^rees  would  cease. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  which  I  think  is 
much  more  encumbered  with  doubt,  but  still  I  throw 
it  out  for  conuderation.  I  refer  to  the  expediency  and 
the  justice  of  admitting  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church,  to  all  the  privileges  consequent 
upon  their  attendance  at  the  Universities,  beside  the 
right  to  obtain  degrees.  And  here  I  particularly  al- 
lude, not  to  their  acquiring  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Universities — that  is  a  matter  which  might 
be  easily  arranged — ^but  to  the  right  of  having  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships.  The  difficidty  upon  that  point 
is  condderable ;  and  I  have  no  hentation  in  saying, 
strong  advocate  of  the  Dissenters  as  I  have  ever  been, 
that  I  see  opinions  expressed  in  some  of  their  Petitions, 
which  shew  that  those  excellent  persons,  in  putting  for- 
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Hani  their  daim,  have  oot  well  weig^d  the  reasons  fcr 
which  fellowE^ps  weie,  for  the  most  part,  endowed. 
The  Dissenters  have  no  moue  right,  stiictly  speaking, 
to  admiseioii  to  fellowi^ips  and  scbdar^iipB,  endowed 
by  the  fouodars  for  the  braefit  o(  the  Established 
Church,  than  aoy  member  of  the  Churefa  o(  England 
wwU  have  a  right  to  shu^  in  the  endowments  founded 
at  Highbury  <ir  Homerton,  Maynooth  <a  Stonyhurst, 
or  any  «ther  Dissemting  Cdlege,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
The  individuals  out  of  whose  private  funds  fellowships 
and  sditdarships  were  endowed,  had  a  perfect  right  to 
prescribe  whdt  re^rictionB  they  thought  proper  as  to 
the  disposal  of  those  funds,  and  no  Dissenter  has  any 
more  right  to  c4Hnplun  of  being  excluded  from  them, 
than  he  has  to  complain  of  exduMon  from  any  private 
charity,  suj^rted  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  80  little  are  some  of  the  Dissenters  aware 
of  this,  that,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  a  noble  fiiend 
of  mine,  only  a  short  time  since,  presented  petitions 
from  several  bodies  of  non-conformists,  compliuning  not 
only  of  exclusion  from  the  Universities,  but  also  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  national  schools  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  Now,  if  any  one  choose  to  subscribe 
his  money  to  a  national  school,  I  conceive  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  prescribe  the  rules  upon  which  that  school 
shall  be  conducted,  and  to  say,  if  he  thinks  fit  (t^ou^ 
I  cert^ly  should  not  say  so),  that  no  Dissenter  likaJl 
be  allowed  to  enter  it.  Thus,  far,  then,  1  difier  from 
the  Dissenters ;  these  are  errors  into  which  they  have 
fallen  ;  but  th^  being  wrong  upm  these  trifling  poiats 
is  any  thing  rather  than  an  aigument  for  imdervaluing 
their  reasons  upon  the  great  body  of  the  question — in 
which,  in  my  clear  and  unhesitating  opinion,  they  are 
upon  every  prindple  of  justice,  ae  well  as  sound  pcdicy, 
strictly  correct.  And  I  am  thus  led  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  subscripticm  in  general. 
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The  noble  Duke  maintains,  that  the  union  between 
Church  and  State  vtand^  upon  peculiar  ground ;  that 
it  is  very  much  talked  o(  but  very  little  unde^rstood ; 
and  that  he  suspects  many  of  your  Lonkhips  (until  he 
explained  it)  had  formed  very  incoirect  opinions  vith 
respect  to  it  Now,  before  I  go  further — before  I  give 
the  noble  Duke's  exjdanation — I  must  observe  that 
the  talk  about  the  union  of  Church  and  State  has  got 
into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  with  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  It  has  been  introduced,  not  by 
the  Churt^meD.  but  by  the  Dissenters  themselves; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard 
the  cry  raised  among  the  Dissenters  for  any  such  thing 
as  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Previously, 
with  greater  wisdom  and  discretion,  they  prayed  the 
L^jslature  simply  to  remove  those  restrictions  whit^ 
they  &lt  to  be  oppressive  upon  themselves ;  but  in  thar 
]H-efient  petitions,  many  of  them  pray  for  the  establish- 
ment of  what  they  call  a  Voluntary  Church,  in  place 
of  the  existing  Establishment ;  and  to  describe  this, 
they  employ  a  vagu^  indefinite,  and  &ntastical  form 
of  expression,  the  meaniog  of  which  it  is  not  difiScult 
to  comprehend,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  which  is  mani- 
fest. I  know  very  wcJI  what  tjie  Dissenters  mean  by 
it ;  but  if  I  had  not  known  it  before,  I  should  not  have 
been  much  enlightened  by  the  explanation  which  the 
noble  Didte  has  given  us.  He  a^  your  Lordships, 
^th  some  self-oompUcency,  Whether  you  are  aware  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words  "  ynion  in  Church  and 
State ;"  and  he  says  that  the  union  typifies  the  spi- 
litual  ocHUiexion  between  the  Church  aiid  the  State  ; 
and  so  he  thinks  be  has  opened  the  dark  passage  most 
satisfactorily.  But,  uph^ppily,  diis  explanation,  though 
it  may  do  well  enough  for  England  and  Ireland,  will 
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not  do  at  all  for  Great  Britain  ;  because,  in  Scotland, 
the  King  is  not  the  bead  of  the  Church  any  more  tban 
the  Pope  ;  and  every  good  Presbyterian  holds  it  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  the  King  can  have  no  authority 
whatever  over  the  Kirk.  Therefore,  in  Scotland,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Duke's  explanation,  the  words 
**  union  between  Churcb  and  State,"  have  positively 
and  absolutely  no  meaning  at  aU — and  yet,  to  shew 
the  noble  Duke  ihat  the  expresuon  is  used  just  as  much 
there  as  elsewhere,  the  petitions  from  Scotland  upon 
Uie  dums  of  the  Dissenters,  are  couched  in  the  very 
same  language  as  those  from  England  and  Ireland,  and 
our  northern  brethren  call  out  as  lustily  as  the  Dissen- 
ters among  ourselves  for  an  end  of  that  union  between 
Church  and  State,  to  which  so  many  ills  are  ascribed ; 
so  that  the  good  people  of  Scotland  cannot  possibly 
have  acted  upon  the  noble  Duke's  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  because  to  them  his  explanation  must  be 
utterly  unintelligible — of  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
comprehend  it,  they  would  absolutely  deny  the  present 
existence  of  such  an  abomination  as  they  r^iard  the 
headship  of  the  Church  and  State  being  united  in  one 
person.  It  is  cdngular  enough,  that  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  in  question  may  be  traced  to  a  very  high  quar- 
ter for  talent  and  learning — namely.  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton — he,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  author  of  the  phrase. 
But  Bishop  Warburton  was  not  for  the  alliance  of  die 
Church  of  England  (of  which  he  was  at  all  times  an 
eloquent  and  strenuous  defender)  vrith  the  State,  be- 
cause it  was  the  Chiu^h  he  belonged  to,  and  of  which 
he  approved — his  doctrine  was.  that  the  State  must 
ally  itsdf  mib  whatever  is  the  Church  of  the  majority. 
That  Right  Reverend  logician  counted  noses ;  and,  as 
in  England  be  was  for  the  union  of  an  Episcopalian 
King  with  an  Episcopalian  Church — so  in  Scotland  he 
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would  have  been  for  the  uaion  of  a  Presbyterian  King 
with  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  Ireland,  for  the 
union  of  a  Catholic  King  with  a  Catholic  hierarchy. 

But,  my  Lords,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  in  its  original,  and  how  decided  soever  may  be 
my  reprobation  of  the  alliance  which  it  seems  to  im- 
port, and  on  which  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr  Paley— ^n 
the  sense  intended  by  these  peUtioners,  I  am  as  clearly 
a  friend  to  that  union ;  because  I  will  do  nothing  to 
pidl  down  the  Bstablishment,  or  to  countenance  pro- 
ceedings having  that  for  their  aim.  Such  bmg  my 
feeling  towards  the  Churdi,  I  am  for  warding  off  all 
danger  that  may  assail  it,  and  from  all  quarters  ;  and 
therefore,  in  these  times,  when  I  know  the  weight 
which  the  Dissenters  have  acquired  in  the  community, 
not  only  by  their  respectability,  their  talents,  and  the 
rich  accomplishments  that  adorn  so  many  of  them,  but 
by  their  great  and  increasing  numbers,  their  ample  and 
growing  wealth,  I  am  not  desirous  of  augmenting  or 
perpetuating  their  enmity  against  the  Establishment, 
because  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  nothing  can  more 
tend  to  undermine  its  security.  My  hostility  to  any 
thing  that  can  injure  the  Church,  and  my  partiality  for 
every  measure  that  is  likely  to  consolidate  her  strength, 
and  make  her  outworks  more  impr^;nab1e  to  assault. 
lead  me,  without  hesitation,  to  adopt  that  policy  which 
would  get  rid  of  all  her  admitted  imperfections,  remove 
all  just  grounds  of  complunt  against  her  privileges, 
and  recondle  the  Dissenters  to  her  rights,  by  making 
them  compatible  with  their  own  ;  and  I  feel  quite  con- 
fident, that  no  one  measure  will-  tend  more  to  work 
this  wholesome  reconc^ement,  than  the  complete  re- 
moval of  all  secular  disqualifications  on  account  of  re- 
ligious opinions. 

My  Lords,  reference  has  been  made  this  evening  to 
the  subject  of  subscription,  which  was  on  a  former  oc- 
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canon  discuBsed  at  lai^.  The  noble  l>uke*  has  pro- 
nooBoed,  that  nothing  could  be  dearer  than  the  ex]da- 
nation  of  the  doctrine  givea  by  a  Right  Reverend  de- 
late on  a  fimner  occadon.  It  meant,  be  says,  that  a 
boy,  betwe^  the  ^es  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  subscribed 
tiie  articles  of  faith  and  reli^on,  as  they  are  denomi- 
nated by  the  Oxford  statute,  without  being  supposed 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  their  truth  ;  but  tmly  that 
he  professed  to  beamember  of  the  Church  of  Bnghmd 
— that  be  described  himself  as  belonging  to  a  Church 
of  England  family — and  that  he  promised,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able,  to  study  the  articles,  and,  if  he  could,  to 
understand  and  beUere  them.  Now,  I  demur,  at  the 
outset,  to  this  opinion  of  the  noble  Duke.  I  really 
think  he  has  coupled  with  his  definition  an  ac^uneit 
whidi  the  authors  of  the  statute  never  thought  of — 
namely,  that  the  boy  who  subscnbes  professes  to  be- 
long to  a  Church  of  England  family.  Surely  the  noble 
Duke  will  not  pretend,  that  if  a  boy  were  a  member  of 
a  non-conforming  family,  he  would  be  rejected,  and  for- 
bidden to  subscribe  the  articles,  when  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  BO.  No  such  thing ;  if  he  belonged  to  a  dis- 
senting family,  or  to  a  family  of  no  religion  at  aU, — 
nay,  if  he  belonged  to  no  family  at  all, — ^he  would  still 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  Universities,  on  subscribing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  Well,  then,  it  seems  a  boy  does 
not  exerdse  his  judgment  upon  these  articles,  but  only 
promises  that  he  will  endeavour  to  imderstand  them, 
and  upon  understanding,  will  make  up  his  mind  wh&- 
ther  to  believe  or  not.  First,  only  observe  the  clumsi- 
ness— the  preposterous  clumsiness  of  such  a  mode  of  ac- 
complishing the  object,  if  that  really  he  the  thing  in- 
tended to  be  done.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make 
the  boy  subscribe  to  three  plain,  honest,  and  intelli- 
gible lines,  in  language  which  both  he  and  every  one 

*  Duke  of  WelUagton. 
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die  could  oonpidMBd — language,  to  which  ndt^  he 
nor  any  one  ooukl  a&x.  a  wrong  soeaning  ? — '*  I  declare 
that  I  shall,  as  soon  as  I  am  able,  study  the  thirty-BlDe 
articles,  ami  if  I  can  understand  ^em,  and  eanadw- 
tioudygiTeniyasBenttotheni.1  will  subscribe  to  them." 
This  would  be  clear  and  fair — ^it  would  be  an  act  and 
a  dedaration  incapable  of  deceiving  either  the  party  or 
^  by-titander.  But  instead  of  this,  your  course  is  to 
aibscribe  first,  and  study  afterwards— first  to  swallow, 
DJid  afta^ards  to  digest — to  b^n  by  what  must  mean 
a  ^vfession  of  believing — to  end  by  learning  their 
sense,  and  judging  of  their  worth.  For  what  does  this 
subscribing  <^  tiie  Thirty-nine  Artides  really  mean  ? 
Does  it — can  it  mean  any  thing  else,  at  least  to  ninety- 
aine  perstms  out  of  evesy  hundred — than  that  the 
name  Js  signed  to  those  articles,  because  the  subsoibcvs 
have  an  (^anion,  or  at  least  profess  to  have  an  opinion, 
in  tbear  lavour  ? 

But  it  is  said,  that  after  all  there  is  no  harm  doo^ 
because  there  is  another  stage,  namely,  after  the  lad 
has  obtained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  is  required  to 
do  something  more, — to  make  a  dedaraticm  explidtJy 
«f  his  belief  in  those  Articles ;  and  this,  it  is  contended, 
shews,  that  when  he  was  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
his  subsor^cHi  did  not  import  any  sudi  belief.  But, 
then,  bow  kq  I  to  understand  the  absolute  neceaaty  o( 
aibsoibji^  wh«i  the  boy  is  above  twelve,  since  die 
Statute  says  he  shall  be  admitted  to  matriculatim 
without  EH^NSdribing,  only  when  he  is  under  twelve 
years  of  age  ?  The  Moat  Revea%nd  Prelate  passed 
smftly  over  this  part  of  the  Stahite, — saying  it  was  a 
ntere  parenthesis  «f  no  moment.  I  d^y  it  Upon 
that  sbigle  psrenUieas  I  take  my  stand,  and  between 
its  two  horns,  tm  it  w^e  a  dilemma,  I  am  minded  to 
piace  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate  and  his  argument, 
witfa  all  imaginable  respect  and  kindness  towards  hkn. 
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Becftiue,  what  is  it  that  happens  before  twelve  years  <^ 
age,  and  what  is  it  that  miut  take  place  immediately 
after  twelve  ?  This  is  the  very  criteiioD  of  the  aigu- 
inent :  it  is  the  test  by  which  I  try  and  destroy  the 
explanation  of  His  Grace,  and  set  np  my  own  explana- 
tion in  its  place ;  for  it  demonstrativdy  shews,  that, 
after  twelve  years  of  age,  the  reason  of  a  boy  is  under- 
stood to  be  exercised,  and  an  opinion  to  be  formed, 
which  was  not  supposed  before.  The  case  stands  thus : 
— After  sixteen,  those  who  present  themselves  for  ma- 
triculation are  to  subscribe,  to  declare  th^r  belief  in 
the  Articles,  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  also 
to  take  an  oath  to  observe  the  statutes,  privil^es,  and 
customs  of  the  University.  Between  the  age  of  twelve 
and  sixteen,  the  boys  who  present  themselves  for  ma- 
triculation are  to  subscribe  only,  without  declaration  or 
oaths ;  but  under  twelve  they  are  not  even  to  subscribe ; 
— "  Quod  si  duodedmimi  anniun  non  excesserint,  in 
matriculam  duntaxat  referentur."  If  it  only  stood 
thus,  the  case  would  be  proved.  But  the  Statute  goes 
on  to  make  that  still  more  clear,  which  was  clear 
enough  ;  stating  that,  for  any  thing  beyond  matricula- 
tion, the  students  shall  "  wait  till  they  come  to  be  of 
such  mature  years"  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
comply  with  the  other  requisites.  In  other  words, 
subscriptions  shall  not  be  required  before  the  maturity 
of  understanding,  which  is  supposed  to  oome  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  they  are  deemed  competent  to  sub- 
scribe, because  competent  to  understand  and  form  an 
opinion.  Many  men  may  quarrel  with  the  age  thus 
fixed.  Many  may  entertiun  a  doubt,  whether  twelve 
years  is  the  period  fit  to  be  assigned  for  all  individuals 
comprehending  the  himdreds  of  abstruse  points  in- 
volved in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  no  man  can 
doubt  the  construction  of  this  Statute ;  no  man  can 
deny  that  something  is  assumed  by  it  to  be  implied  by 
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subscription,  beyond  a  mere  promise  to  understand  the 
Articles  when  the  party  comes  to  a  mature  age. 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  whatever 
way  subscription  may  be  understood,  the  practical  ques- 
tion for  us  to  consider  is,  not  the  nature  of  subscrip- 
tioD,  but  the  consequences  which  it  entmls  upon  those 
whom  it  excludes,  and  the  odium,  and  indeed  con- 
tempt, which  it  brings  upon  the  ceremonies  it  is  in- 
tended to  sanctify.  In  a  word,  it  is  liable  to  all  the 
objections  that  can  be  utged  against  tests,  with  this  ad- 
dition, a  great  a^ravation,  unquestionably,  that  it  is 
a  test  applied  to  the  young  and  ignorant,  whom  it  miist 
influence,  if  not  bind,  in  after-life, — ^that  it  was  taken 
at  an  age  when  its  import  was  &r  beyond  the  gi^up  of 
their  comprehension.  As  a  test,  then,  and  the  worst 
kind  of  test,  I  entirely  abominate  it.  I  was  per- 
fectly astonished,  however,  to  hear  the  noble  Lord,* 
who  spoke  last,  signalize  his  accession  to  this  House 
by  pan^;yriiriDg,  after  a  most  elaborate  fashion,  tests  of 
all  sorts,  and  pour  out  one  laborious  period  after  an- 
other, to  extol  them  as  a  positive  good  and  an  excel- 
lence in  themselves.  According  to  him,  they  are  the 
fotmdation  of  our  faith — they  are  the  security  of 
our  church — they  are  the  safeguard  of  our  religion 
— they  are  the  specific  ble^ug,  without  which  we 
should  cease  to  have  any  religion  at  all.  And  all 
this  they  are,  according  to  so  judicious  a  eulo^st,  be- 
cause otiier  countries  which  have  no  religious  tests,  are 
void  of  all  the  excellencies  that  adorn  us.  The  noble 
Earl  hexe  alluded,  in  no  very  measured  terms  of  abase, 
to  the  German  Universities.  Now,  I  must  say,  that 
I  do  not  like  these  general  charges  against  millions  of 
people  and  all  their  most  famous  seats  of  learning — 
those  seats,  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  men  that 
have  adorned  the  letters  of  any  age  were  reared — those 

*  Lord  CamarvoD. 
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academic  groves,  the  grow^  of  which  hare  been  aciiieve^ 
meats  in  aaenee  that  ilhutnted  thrir  country,  nay, 
Hfted  up  the  spedes  itself.  I  do  not  fike  to  see  thme 
renowned  nations  thus  handed  over  to  the  tnflaenee 
of  one  unspaiing  anathema,  and  diarga]  with  infi- 
delity, and  even  stJieism,  simply  because  they  know 
nothing  of  religious  tests.  Religious  tests !  GoodGrod! 
Reflect  for  one  moment,  how,  from  its  very  nature,  a 
reli^ous  test  must  he  the  personification  of  impo- 
tence itself!  How  can  any  test  keep  out  of  any  atua- 
tion  he  aspires  to,  any  but  the  consdentious  man? 
The  test  is  pointed  agmnst  the  consdentdous  man 
in  reality,  though  it  professes  to  be  ccntrived  for  his 
protecHon.  Such  a  man  will  not  take  it ;  and  it  is 
only  because  he  is  an  honest  man  that  he  will  not. 
He  is  excluded ;  while  the  knave,  who  has  no  con- 
science at  all,  or  whose  conscience  is  seared  as  with  a 
hot  iron,  will  swallow  all  the  tests  that  can  be  imposed, 
cither  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  those  imitative 
statutes  which  the  Universities  have  framed.  The 
meaning  of  a  test  is — not  ^at  you  shall  be  excluded 
unless  you  believe,  but  that  you  shall  he  excluded  un- 
less you  aay  you  believe — not  "  unless  you  are  one  of 
us,  yon  shall  have  none  of  oiu-  good  things" — ^but, 
"  preteTid  to  be  one  of  us,  and  yon  shall  have  what 
you  want."  It  is  not  addressed  to  a  man's  conscience 
his  honest  reli^ous  opinion — it  is  addressed  to  his  sor- 
did propensities — to  his  feelings  of  s^-interest — ^it  is 
an  appod  to  his  pocket,  not  his  heart — ^it  is  a  security 
taken  from  the  very  vilest  arts  of  his  nature — ^his  de- 
nre  of  vain  distinctions,  and  his  love  of  pelf.  The 
moment  yotu-  test  meets  with  the  man  to  exclude  whom 
it  vras  devised,  it  becomes  utterly  powerless— he  swal- 
lows it  up  whoH  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — the  gates, 
shut  for  his  exclusion,  fly  q>en  to  receive  him — and  he 
exultingly  wishes  the  test  were  twice  as  strong,  as  the 
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maD  upon  his  preferment  wMied  tiiere  were  Sixty-nine 
Artieles  instead  of  Tfairty-imi^  that  he  might  mb- 
scribe  them  all  at  the  same  rate  (^  gain.  As  for  the 
German  Unirendties,  the  theme  <^  the  noble  Lord's 
abuse,  I  will  venture  to  say,  naming  no  names,  that 
yon  could  not  invent  a  test  so  strong,  that  you  could 
not  devise  a  form  so  stringent,  that  some  of  those  Ger- 
man Professors,  of  whom  he  just  now  spoke,  would  not 
vault  over  as  easily  as  the  most  conscientions  church- 
man he  can  produce  would  past  beneath  it  But  I  do 
not  choose  to  use  these  invidious  topics  touching  the 
imperfections  a£  foreignen  ;  nor  do  I  t^iprove  much  of 
this  habit  of  praisiog  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  others, 
whidi  that  noble  Earl,  like  many  others,  has  acquired. 
If  he  thinks  it  shews  off  his  power  of  turning  sentences 
to  advantage,  he  may  dwell  on  the  superiority  of  our 
manufactures,  of  our  commerce,  of  our  ingenuity,  and 
what  not — ^but  of  our  moral  and  religious  character  it 
hardly  becomes  us  to  speak  in  such  laudatory  terms. 
I  have  oflen  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  though  many 
men  may  doubt  whether  we  are  the  greatest  people  in 
the  world,  though  it  may  be  a  question  if  we  are  the 
most  learned,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  wisest  of  na- 
tions, yet  there  is  one  thing  of  which  no  man  can  doubt 
— and  it  is  a  great  and  most  felicitous  advantage  we 
possess — that  we  are  undeniably  and  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  eaaest  and  the 
best  pleased  with  oiu^ves  ;  the  nation  which  possesses 
the  most  entirely  its  own  esteem — regards  itself  as  the 
most  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
In  this  we  stand  without  a  rival ;  and  yon  shall  hardly 
ever  hear  a  young  speaker  begin  his  career  in  either 
Hotue  of  Parliament,  without  a  score  of  periods  to  mag- 
niiy  our  own  perfections,  and  underrate  the  merits  of 
all  our  neighbours.  Surely  it  is  very  agreeable  to  revel 
in  the  praise  we  thus  mdce^  and  make  wholly  for  our 
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own  cfHuumptioQ  ;  to  derour,  as  it  were,  the  Inacious 
sweet  at  the  very  instant  of  its  fonnatiou,  till  we  are 
absolutely  glutted  and  swollen  with  it.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, surprised  me  in  this  laudatioD  of  the  noble  Earl, 
except  the  ground  he  took  to  rest  it  on.  I  certainly 
had  long  heard  of  our  infinite  supoiority  to  all  the 
world,  but  I  did  not  till  now  know  that  it  was  owing  to 
,  the  blessing  of  the  tests  which  we  enjoy.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  ^ory  of  the  country  depends  upon  them,  I 
shall  give  them  up  with  a  pang  ;  but  I  must  ranind 
the  noble  Earl,  that  we  need  not  go  to  the  metaphym- 
dans  of  G>ermany  for  instances  of  persons  whom  no  test 
can  ever  scare  from  promotion  in  the  Church,  or  from 
any  other  place  to  which  their  ambition  may  asjnre. 
Wliat  think  you  of  some  of  our  own  most  distingnished 
countrymen,  all  of  them  members  of  the  Univamties, 
and  all  subscribers  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  What 
think  you  of  Dr  Middleton  of  Trinity  Collie,  one  of 
its  most  learned  members,  «id  not  certainly  one  of  the 
roost  powerful  advocates  for  the  Church,  or,  indeed,  for  . 
the  Oiristian  reli^on  itself?  Him  no  test  ever  scared ; 
the  very  nature  of  his  ai^ument,  the  kind  of  artillery 
with  which  he  attacked  religion,  shewed  that  he  would 
swallow  any  test  that  statute  could  invent,  or  oc^e^ 
propose  to  him.  No  man  who  reads  the  writings  of 
David  Hume  can  have  the  slightest  idea,  that,  if  any 
test  whatever  had  been  tendered  to  that  celebrated 
metaphyndan,  but  not  very  relif^ous  man,  he  would 
have  scrupled  for  <me  second  of  time  about  taking  it 
How  could  you  bind,  by  declaration  or  subscription, 
the  writer  who  closes  his  cdebrated  argument  against 
all  miracles  with  the  well-known  passage, — "  Our  most 
holy  reli^on  rests  not  on  reason,  but  on  faith  ;  and  he 
who  believes  in  it  is  conscious  of  a  perpetual  miracle  in 
his  own  person,  which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his 
understanding." 
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I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  of  Shaftesbury — 
ofBoKngbroke — of  WUkes — for  to  them  I  have  on  otfier 
OGcanons  adverted,  as  peraons  notoriously  of  infidel 
prindplea,  and  whom  tests  were  so  far  from  excluding^ 
that  they  habitually  subscribed  the  statutory  declara- 
tions "  on  the  true  ^th  of  a  Christian."  Indeed,  it 
seems  almost  as  puerile  to  argue  agwnst  tests  as  it  was 
in  the  noble  Earl  to  extol  their  pruses.  But  when  I 
perceive  that  all  who  speak  hold  them  as  precious, 
with  more  or  less  of  reserve,  according  to  the  skill  of 
the  several  speakers,  the  unpractised  and  clumsy  ones 
a^ually  praising  them,  like  the  noble  Earl,  while  even 
in  the  aigtmtents  of  the  superior  artists  there  runs  a 
a  sort  of  under-current  through  the  whofe  in  favour  of 
tests ;  nay,  that  all  their  reasonings  and  dedaimings 
from  banning  to  end,  resolve  themselves  into  the  ne- 
cesaty  of  tests  and  nothing  else, — 1  cannot  help,  not 
only  expressing  my  extreme  wonder  at  their  inconsis- 
tency in  having  ever  permitted  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  the  Test  and  G>rporation  Acts,  both  as  re- 
gards Cathdic  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  also  I 
cannot  hdp  pausing  to  express  my  delight  and  thank- 
fulness, still  greater  than  my  wonder,  that  thi^  view  of 
the  subject  did  not  strike  them  a  few  years  earlier  :  (fff 
assuredly  had  the  noble  Duke  been  in  1829  of  the 
mind  he  now  is  ic,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
never  would  have  been  permitt^.  Only  see  the  gross 
inconsistency  you  have  committed;  now  you  declare 
that  there  is  all  the  danger  in  the  world  to  he  appre- 
hended from  allowing  a  few  of  our  rich  Dissenters  to 
educate  themselves  at  the  Universities,  and  giving  one 
in  fifty  of  those  few  a  Doctor's  degree— the  Churdi, 
you  say,  is  not  safe  if  that  door  be  open,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  a  few  Dissenters  be  carried  on  there ; — and 
yet,  at  another  time,  you,  with  perfect  seciuity,  allow 
Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  to  enter  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  tlicy  arc  to  make  the 
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laws  by  which  those  very  Universities  and  the  Cfaurdi 
herself,  in  all  her  departments,  are  to  be  governed,  and 
you  also  permit  them  to  mount  every  height  of  office 
which  the  State  affords.  I  cannot  see  tlie  consistency 
of  the  two  doctrines.  I  cannot  see  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing Dissenters  to  enter  the  seats  of  learning,  while 
there  is  no  risk  in  trusting  the  same  hands  with  the 
power  of  making  the  laws,  and  of  executing  them. 
Nay,  the  Great  Seai  itself  may  be  held  by  a  Dissenter ; 
there  is  no  test,  no  subsmption  required  of  him  who 
holds  it :  one  noble  and  learned  predece8S(»  of  mine 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  no 
objection  was  taken  to  him,  in  days  when  men  were  by 
a  good  deal  less  Uberal  than  they  are  now ;  so  Uiat  no 
one  dreamt  of  the  Church  being  endangered  by  a  Dis- 
senter having  the  patronage  of  nine  hundred  livings 
and  twenty  stalls.  But  suflfer  him  to  send  his  son  to 
coIl^;e,  aiul  be  made  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  the  safety 
of  the  Church  is  no  more. 

My  Lords,  I  think  I  stated,  that  I  shoidd  have  been 
much  better  pleased,  if  by  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  Universities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Dissenters  on  the  ot^er — some  r^ulations 
could  have  been  devised  by  the  former,  under  which 
the  latter  might  have  access  to  those  seats  of  learning. 
But  as  that  is,  for  the  present,  hopdess,  I  can  only 
trust  to  a  favourable  reception  of  this  measure.  Should, 
however,  the  apprehenwons  entertained  of  the  issue 
prove  right,  I  can  then  only  most  earnestly  and  most 
respectfullyaddressmyselfto  the  Heads  of  those  learned 
bodies,  entreating  them  to  use  all  their  influence  be- 
tween this  time  and  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to 
effect' what  would  even  for  the  Dissenters  themselves 
be  a  better,  because  more  efficacious  mode  of  settling 
this  question,  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 

Something  vim  dropped  by  the  noble  Duke,  respect- 
ing the  Dissenters  obtaining  Degrees  at  Institutions  of 
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their  own,  to  which,  he  said,  no  one  can  otject.  Yes, 
my  Lords,  this  is  very  easily  swd  in  ai^ument  to  assist 
a  purpose ;  but  as  soon  aa  the  Dissenters  do  endearoor 
to  obtain  the  power  of  {^anting  D^rees  in  those  other 
institutions  which  have  been  alluded  to,  then  the  same 
learned  bodies  are  found  to  meet  them  in  front,  and  to 
object  to  any  charter  being  granted  that  shall  give  them 
the  power  to  confer  D^rees.  What  is  meant  by  this  ? 
Will  they  neidier  give  Degrees  themselves  to  the  Dis- 
senters, n<»-  let  them  have  the  power  of  obtuning  them 
elsewhere  ?  If  so,  then  those  learned  bodies  mean  to 
say,  that  because  a  man  is  a  Dissenter,  he  shall  not 
have  a  D^ree  any  where.  But  I  cannot,  nor  will  I* 
believe  that  -such  is  their  doctrine ;  and  I  hope  and 
trust  I  shall  live  to  see,  before  long,  either  some  equi- 
taUe  adjustment  of  the  question,  or  at  least  an  end  of 
all  opposition  to  a  charter  being  granted  to  the  Londwt 
University.  The  noble  Earl  on  the  bench  behind  me, 
threw  out  some  insinuations  against  that  body,  and 
hinted  that  it  was  accessible  not  only  to  Jews,  Pro- 
testant Dissenters*  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  he  also 
used  the  word  Atheist. 

The  Eabl  of  Carnabvon. — I  did  not  use  ^e 
word  Atheist. 

The  IiORD  Ghamcellob. — The  word  was  used  by 
some  noble  Lord,  and  I  should,  but  for  the  denial,  have 
most  sonfidently  said  the  noble  Earl,  and  it  was  used  in 
reference  to  the -London  Univenity.  But  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that,  in  the  London  University,  there  is  great 
abundance  of  piety,  and  of  a  very  warm  and  genuine 
kind,  not  only  in  the  Council,  but  among  the  Profes- 
sors. The  very  names  of  some  of  them  ar^  indeed, 
Euffident  proof  of  their  religious  principles  being  un- 
questionably orthodox.  There  are  some  belonging  to 
the  Church,  and  among  its  staunchest  supporters, — 
there  are  some  most  serious  and  religious  Dissenters  in 
the  Council ;  but  there  prevail  also  among  the  students 
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v&j  strong  principles  of  reli^ous  belief.  The  noble 
Earl,  therefore,  can  have  no  ground,  notwithstanding 
&e  kind  of  sneer  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  Univer- 
rity  of  London,  for  the  inmnuation  thrown  out.  It  if 
quite  clear  that  he  is  inconsiBte^t  in  his  objection  to 
that  body,  though  not  more  so  than  in  most  of  his  de- 
clamations ;  for  he  founded  his  argument  with  r^ard 
t6  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  admitting  Catholics,  upon 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  rendence  required  as 
in  our  Univarsilies.  "  Where  no  residence  is  ex- 
acted," observed  the  noble  Earl,  "  the  pupils  are  left 
under  the  paternal  roof,  aiid  are  ediicated  in  the 
religion  of  thdr  pwents."  But  he  will  be  pleased 
to  recollect,  when  next  he  sets  to  making  sentences  on 
the  London  University,  that  this  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  pupils  of  that  great  and  flourishing  establish- 
ment. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  sorry, 
whatever  may  be  the  &te  of  this  Bill,  that  the  worthy 
individuals  who  promoted  it  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  have  preruled  upon  that  House  to  pass  it, 
in  order  that  we  might,  at  least,  discuss  it  here.  A 
subject  resting  upon  grounds  so  absolutely  irrefragable, 
— grounds  so  plain  as  r^;ards  the  nature  and  the 
amount  of  the  grievance  complained  of,  though  perhaps 
not  so  pldn  as  regards  the  best  kind  of  remedy  to  be 
applied, — a  subject  like  this  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
discusnon :  the  longer  it  is  considered,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  it  is  canvassed,  the  greater  progress  will  be 
made  towards  its  final  and  satisfactory  settlement.  I 
hope  and  trust,  whether  the  Bill  passes  this  session  or 
a  year  or  two  hence,  that,  at  least,  something  vrill  be 
gained  by  this  debate;  and  that  the  time  will  soon 
come,  when  the  merits  of  the  case  having  been  set 
forth  in  their  true  light,  a  measure  so  just  in  principle, 
and  so  sound  in  policy,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  Legislature. 
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ARCHIBALD  FLETCHER LORD    ARUHIBALD  HAMIL- 
TON  LORD  ROSSLYN — JAMES  BROUGHAM. 

The  state  of  the  Scottish  Representation  at  all 
times  was  idlowed  to  form  an  extreme  case  of  corrup- 
tion and  abuse.  Accordingly,  the  enemies  of  Reform 
never  ventured  to  defend  it,  except  upon  the  extreme 
ground  of  opposing  all  change,  on  the  rigorous  princi- 
ple that  the  existing  constitution  of  Parliament  must 
not  on  any  account  or  in  any  particular  be  touched. 
When  Mr.  Canning  was  defending  the  system  at  Li- 
verpool, by  resorting  to  the  well  known  argument  of 
virtual  representation,  and  illustrated  this  by  saying 
that  misrepresented  Manchester  was  secure  in  the 
possession  of  her  rights  by  represented  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  conversation,  asked  him  how  his 
argument  would  apply  to  Scotland,  where  no  one  fear 
ture  of  representation  existed,  the  counties  themselves 
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being  for  tlio  most  port  on  the  footing  of  rotten 
boroughB  iu  England.  His  answer  was,  that  he  must 
admit  all  this ;  and  coold  only  maintain  the  Scottish 
electoral  system  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  part 
of  the  existing  Parliamentary  constitution,  to  all  re- 
forms of  which  he  was  hostile ;  because  he  assumed 
for  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,  that  every  Reform  being 
a  change  in  fundamentals,  was  objectionable  simply 
as  such.  But  the  reply  was  obvious,  that  this  begged 
the  question,  and  begged  it  at  the  very  moment  when, 
by  urj^ng  in  England  tlie  doctrine  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation, he  was  admitting  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  merits  of  the  existing  system,  with  other  reasons 
than  the  mere  objection  to  all  cliange,  inasmuch  as 
that  argument  of  virtual  representation  was  adduced 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  sufficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem to  perform  its  intended  functions,  and  give  the 
whole  country  the  benefits  of  real  representation, 
however  inadequately  and  unequally  tl^e  franchise 
might  be  distributed  in  different  places.  It  thus 
happened,  naturally  enough,  that  many  persons  who 
would  not  take  to  the  doctrines  of  Reform  when  ap- 
plied to  England,  were  friendly  to  Scotch  Refarm ; 
and  it  also  happened  as  naturally,  that  the  cause  of 
Reform  in  genet&l  receiveda  great  accession  of  strength 
from  the  glaring  abuses  in  the  Scottish  system,  whidi 
seemed  to  shew,  as  it  were  in  a  magnifying  reflecting 
glass,  the  wholly  deformed  features  of  corrupt  repre- 
sentation, and  from  the  undeniable  consideration, 
that  as  the  whole  &bric  must  either  be  left  untouched 
or  repured  generally,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  main- 
taining the  lesser  evils  of  the  English  system  must 
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needs  be  the  perpetuating  of  the  still  more  crying 
abuses  in  the  Scotch. 

If  the  Scotch  system  of  parliamentary  polity  was  a 
mockery  of  every  thing  like  representation  at  elec- 
tions, the  Constitution  of  the  Boroughs  presented  as 
complete  a  burlesque  upon  every  thing  deserving  the 
name  of  municipal  government.  It  is  tme  that  in 
this  respect  there  was  &r  less  difference  between  the 
systems  under  which  the  two  parts  of  the  plan  were 
fiamed ;  for  by  successive  encroachments  upon  popu- 
lar rights,  which  the  courts  of  law  greatly  favoured  in 
all  their  decisions,  adopting  indeed  the  principle  that 
whatever  tended  to  restrict  the  number  of  borou^ 
electors  should  be  encouraged  as  tending  to  prevent 
popular  tumults,  the  constitution  of  the  English 
b(HX>u^s  had  come  at  last  to  bear  only  a  faint  resem- 
blanoe  of  popular  election ;  and  a  self-elective  princi- 
ple had  become  the  pervading  rule  of  their  political 
structure,  and  the  radical  vice  in  the  adnunietration 
of  their  afiturs.  But  in  Scotland  this  evil  was  consi- 
derably more  universal,  and  its  influence  more  search- 
ing. For  four  centuries  every  vMtige  of  election  in 
the  choice  of  offiee4)earer8  had  been  unknown,  having 
been  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  con- 
sequ^ices  of  this  complete  establishment  of  self-elec- 
ti<Hi  was  not  only  the  exclusion  of  the  community  from 
all  share  in  the  management  of  their  own  affiurs,  but 
the  mismanagement  of  all  mumcipal  concerns,  the  gn^ 
pwersion  of  patronage,  thedil^)idation  of  property,the 
confusion  of  accounts,  the  increasing  of  debts,  the  ob- 
struction of  all  local  improvement,  and  generally,  the 
univeraal  prevalence  of  maladministration  and  abuse. 
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To  botli  the  state  of  its  Parliamentary  and  its  Mu- 
nicipal constitution,  the  attention  of  Scotland  had  at 
different  times,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  been 
directed  by  some  very  able,  virtuous,  and  patriotic 
persons,  whose  labours  were  unremitting  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  abuses  thus  pointed  out  and  traced  to 
their  source,  and  who  in  the  time  of  alarm  that  fol- 
lowed the  earlier  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution, 
were  fated  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labours  blighted 
long  before  it  was  ripe.  Among  these  eminent  patriots, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  Archibald  Fletcher,  a  learned, 
experienced,  and  industrious  lawyer,  one  of  the  most 
upright  men  that  ever  adorned  the  profession,  and  a 
man  of  such  stem  and  resolute  firmness  in  public 
principle,  as  is  very  rarely  found  united  with  the 
amiable  character  which  endeared  him  to  private  so- 
ciety. Devoted  from  his  earliest  youth  to  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty,  his  mind  had  become  deeply  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  the  corruption  which  had  crept  into 
our  constitution,  and  disfigured  its  original  excellence. 
His  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  these  principles,  and 
his  anxiety  for  the  renovation  of  British  liberty,  were, 
if  possible,  still  further  excited  by  the  matrimonial 
union  which  he  entered  into  with  a  lady  of  Whig  fa- 
mily in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
her  sex,  who,  with  the  utmost  purity  of  life  that  can 
dignify  and  enhance  female  charms,  combined  the  in- 
flexible principles  and  deep  political  feeling  of  a  Hut- 
chison or  a  Roland  ;  and  he  devoted  to  the  great  work 
of  reforming  the  Scottish  elective  system,  both  as  re- 
garded its  parliamentary  and  its  municipal  branches, 
every  hour  which  could  be  spared  from  the  claims  of 
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his  clients.  The  proceedings  in  the  Convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,  the  bills  introduced  hy  the  Crown 
lawyers  for  reforming  the  scheme  of  their  accounting, 
the  motions  for  Scotch  reform  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
were  all  intimately  connected  with  his  unremitting 
and  most  useful  labours.  Nor  could  any  thing  but 
the  alarm  raised  by  the  deplorable  turn  of  French  af- 
fean,  have  prevented  some  important  measure^  at 
least  of  Burgh  Reform,  from  being  adopted  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  Although  his  life  was  protracted  to 
the  extreme  period  of  the  years  of  man,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which 
his  best  days  had  been  devoted,  and  for  which  hia 
latest  prayers  were  offered.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  he,  while  deprived  of  this  solace  to  his  declining 
age,  doomed  to  witness  the  painful  sight  of  his  early 
coadjutors  corrupted  by  the  love  of  place  and  patron- 
age, forgetting  the  principles  which  had  alone  recom- 
mended them  to  popular  favour,  and  had  enabled 
them  to  obtain  that  power,  the  mere  retaining  of 
which  on  any  terms,  has  become  the  only  object  of 
their  exertion,  and  the  solo  guide  of  their  conduct ; 
as  if  the  fate  of  empire  was  bound  up  in  their  official 
existence. 

The  same  fete  happened  to  the  other  great  patron 
of  Scotch  Reform,  and  by  far  its  most  powerful  advo- 
cate in  Parliament,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton.  A 
more  honest  and  independent  minded  man  never  lived 
to  take  part  in  public  afibirs.  With  all  the  right  feel- 
ings of  hia  high  station,  kept  in  moderation  by  his 
popular  principles,  and  subdued  by  the  good  sense  of 
modem  society,  he  possessed  the  most  determined 
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spirit  of  resistance  to  all  oppreseion  and  all  abuse, 
the  moat  genuine  hatred  of  ever;  thing  base  and  cor- 
rupt, the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  national 
policy  in  all  the  departments  of  public  afiaurs.  Much 
of  his  time  he  gave  to  study,  and  he  was,  in  &ct,  welt 
informed  upon  political  subjects  beyond  meet  men 
who  mixed  in  Parliamentary  discussions,  and  whose 
learning  is,  generally  speaking,  confined  within  a  s(nne- 
what  narrow  range.  He  loved  to  cultivate  the  soraety 
of  those  whose  lives  had  been  yet  more  devoted  to 
studious  pursuits ;  and  while  he  profited  lai^ly  by 
this  intercourse,  he  never  iailed  to  inspire  them  with 
an  unfeigned  respect  for  hifi  good  sense,  his  honest 
and  sincere  nature,  and  bis  sound  ojHnions,  truth 
being  ever  the  object  of  his  search.  A  wurn  friend 
of  the  country  with  which  he  was  connected  by 
ample  &mily  possessions,  and  the  highest  dignities, 
when  he  eariy  in  lifo  quitted  the  Bar,  he  began  and 
oontinaed  his  Parliamentary  course  in  a  steady  pur- 
suit of  whatever  measures  seemed  best  calculated 
to  promote  a  reformation  of  the  existing  system, 
whose  general  defects  he  well  perceived,  but  whose 
peculiar  pressure  upon  the  liberties  and  the  prosperity 
of  Scotland,  he  saw  outweighed  all  its  other  evils. 
Accordingly,  never  was  a  more  persevering  or  power- 
ful advocacy  lent  to  any  question  than  his  support 
of  Scotch  Parliunentary  and  Bui^  Reform.  Litde 
seconded  at  first,  by  degrees  his  honest  and  able 
exertions  obtained,  even  from  the  more  unreflecting 
and  selfish  portion  of  the  liberal  party,  that  &vour 
which  usually  attends  the  effoita  of  unwearied  per- 
severance long  continued.     He  gathered  round  him 
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a  numerous  and  powerful  band  of  supported ;  he  made 
the  subject,  natnrally  somevhat  distasteful  among 
English  partisans,  popular,  and  even  interesting  to 
the  whole  party ;  he  never  reftised  his  support  to  any 
cthet  qaestionwhioh  incidentally  occurred,  and  touched 
the  interests  or  awakened  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
people;  and  before  his  lamented  decease,  he  had 
placed  the  whole  subject  of  Scotch  ReCorm,  and  gene- 
rally of  Scotch  affairs,  upon  a  footing  both  solid  and 
striking,  having  succeeded  in  ranking  it  among  the 
most  prominent  questions  of  liberal  policy. 

His  succesrfiil  exertions  made  the  task  of  those  cosy, 
who,  upon  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  had 
to  carry  through  the  great  measures  of  Scotch  Reform. 
But  it  was  a  mournful  reflection  that  the  emin^it 
leader  of  the  cause  did  not  live  to  rejoice  in  its  final 
triumph.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the 
occasion  was  not  taken,  upon  the  triumph  being 
achieved,  of  recording,  with  due  gratitude  and  respect, 
the  lasting  obligation  which  it  owed  to  the  services 
of  its  early  and  steady  leader.  No  good  measure  of 
l^slation.  Lord  Coke  has  well  s^d,  was  ever  pro- 
posed, however  little  effect  the  suggestion  might  make 
at  the  time,  "  that  in  the  end  some  good  did  not  come 
therefrom.**  But  he  might  have  added,  had  he  lived 
to  the  times  of  the  Romillys,  the  Homers,  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  Fletchers,  that  when  the  harvest  of  improve- 
ment is  reaped  by  puny  hands,  and  its  profits  treasured 
up  in  their  own  individual  gamers,  there  is  far  too 
general  a  disposition  among  men,  .even  among  those 
who  benefit  the  most  by  it,  to  sink  in  oblivion  the 
names  of  those  whose  nervous   arms  and  generous 
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toils  prepared  the  reluctant  Boil,  subdued  ite  ungrate- 
ful nature,  and  scattered  over  its  nigged  eur&ce  the 
precious  seed  which  their  genius  had  elaborated,  and 
which,  with  little  further  p^ns  from  their  feeble  sue- 
cessors,  has  since  made  the  desert  smile  with  flowers, 
and  the  fields  wave  with  fruit.  A  yet  less  satisfactory^ 
event  than  even  this  forgetfulness,  has  been  witnessed 
in  our  time.  Converteof  the  eleventh  hour — enemiesof 
all  reform  whatever,  until  their  places  depended  on  pro- 
fessing themselves  its  friends — advocates  of  all  old 
abuses,  untiltbemomentwhenthey  could  no  longer  hold 
bj  them  and  live — have  alone  become  the  professing 
supporters  of  improvement,  alone  reap  its  personal  ad- 
vantages, alone  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  predecessors' 
and  adversaries'  disinterested  and  unrequited  labours. 
And  as  might  well  be  expected,  the  cause  of  Reform 
being  thus  placed  in  the  alien  hands  of  those  who  stand 
in  a  perfectly  false  position,  it  has  for  some  time  ceased 
to  make  any  progress  under  such  patronage; — its 
advancement  has  been  found  no  longer  necessary  for 
retaining  its  pretended  friends  in  place ;  and  men 
have  been  seen,  who,  with  the  words  of  freedom  on 
their  lips,  shew  by  each  act  of  their  lives  that  the  se- 
curing to  themselves  and  their  adherents,  of  patronage, 
and  especially  of  provincial  patronage,  is  the  thing 
next  their  hearts.  Whoever  has  the  distribution  of 
that  patronage  is  sure  of  their  adhesion ;  and  not  even 
a  retrograde  movement  of  Reform  would  now  either 
detach  those  sordid  supporters,  or  shake  the  power  of 
their  patrons. 

The  following  speech  was  made  upon  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Scottish  Reform 
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BiH  in  1833.  It  was  deemed  expedient  that  the 
Thole  extent  of  the  measure  should  he  left  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Brougham,  then  Chancellor;  and  no 
one  else  ever  said  a  word  on  the  subject  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee.  The  opposition  to  it 
was  left  in  like  manner  in  the  hands  of  two  noble 
Lords  connected  with  Scotland, — Lord  Haddington 
and  Lord  Rossljn, — and  than  this  selection  nothing 
could  be  more  judicious.  Lord  Rosslyn,  now  un- 
happily no  more,  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  up- 
right men  who  ever  added  strength  or  respectabi- 
lity to  any  political  party.  Although  a  soldier  from 
his  earliest  years,  and  a  distinguished  ornament  of 
his  profession  in  which  he  had  always  served  with  in- 
creasing honour,  be  had  yet  profoundly  studied  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  political  knowledge.  His  ex- 
perience of  afl&irs  was  large,  and  be  had  amply  pro- 
fited by  it ;  being  possessed  of  a  store  of  practical 
wisdom,  which  along  Ufe  of  various  business,  improved 
by  uncommon  natural  quickness  and  sagacity,  with  a 
singularly  calm  judgment,  can  alone  enable  any  one  to 
amass,  and  which  made  him  one  of  the  safest  advisers 
that  any  party  or  any  person  could  resort  to  in  a  diffi- 
cult emergencyof  their  concerns.  His  manner  of  speak- 
ing, when  he  took  part  in  debate,  was  that  of  a  clear- 
headed man  of  business,  who  never  touched  a  subject 
with  which  he  was  not  intimately  acquainted;  and  who, 
never  having  any  obscurity  or  vagueness  in  his  own 
conceptions,  left  his  audience  in  no  doubt  whatever  of 
his  meaning.  His  taste  was  correct  to  fastidious- 
ness, and  having  passed  his  youth  in  familiar  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  great  mostere  of  tho  day,  the  Norths, 
the  Burkes,  the  Foxes,  the  WindhamB,  he  bad  learnt 
so  Well  the  danger  of  Tentoring  beyond  his  sphne, 
that  he  rarely  indulged  in  any  but  the  expositive  and 
argumentative  parts  of  discourse.  Some,  however,  of 
his  speeches  had  a  great  and  well-deserved  success. 
Mr.  Grattsn  and  Sir  John  Newport,  %he  highest  autho- 
rities on  such  a  subject,  both  declared  that  his  luminous 
and  masterly  speech  upon  Irish  affairs  in  1816  had 
never  been  matched  for  a  profound  and  convinong 
exposition  of  Irish  affairs ;  and  the  friends  of  the 
Charity  Abuse  and  Education  bills  in  1818,  give  lui 
equally  strong  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  speech 
by  which  he  carried  that  measure  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  agunst  the  strenaous  opposition  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  and  the  Government  of  the  day. 

Lord  Bosslyn  had  ori^nally  belonged,  with  his  un- 
cle. Lord  Loughborough,  to  the  party  of  Lord  North, 
and  though  he  had  only,  like  him,  left  the  Whigs  when 
the  French  Revolution  thinned  their  ranks,  yet  he  long 
retained  the  aversion  to  Parliamentary  Reform  which 
distinguished  the  politicians  of  the  North  school.  The 
progress  of  liberal  opinions  mitigated  this  hostility, 
and  he  became  a  Reformer,  though  on  a  moderate 
scale.  When,  with  the  fall  assent  of  Lord  Grey  and 
the  other  Whig  leaders,  he  joined  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington upon  the  Catholic  question  being  carried  by 
him  in  so  masterly  and  characteristic  a  manner,  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  he  did  not  quit  his  new 
connexion  at  William  I V.'s  accession ;  and  an  adverse 
movement  having  tlirown  out  tho  Government  before 
any  approximation  with  the  Whigs  could  be  oficcted, 
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he  was  compelled,  by  a  high  sense  of  honour,  to  con- 
tinue in  alliance  with  the  moderate  Tories.  His  old, 
iatiniate,  and  attached  friends.  Lords  Grey  and 
Brougham,  urged  him  to  accept  the  Ordnance,  with- 
out a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the  Government  of 
November  1830  being  formed ;  but  a  point  of  honour 
kept  him  to  his  recent  connexions,  although,  like  the 
Duke  himself,  he  continued  friendly  to  the  new 
Government  until  the  great  extent  of  the  Reform 
Bill  staggered  one  who,  though  prepared  for  Reform, 
could  not  consent  to  so  large  and  experimental  a  mea- 
sure as  that  which  even  the  sworn  enemies  of  all 
Reform  had  found  it  expedient  and  deemed  it  their  duty 
all  at  once  to  patronise.  From  that  time,  he  became 
entirely  severed  from  the  Whigs,  to  his  own  great 
concern,  and  heavy  discomfort,  and  to  their  still  greater 
vexation  and  more  serious  loss.  It  may  be  added, 
that  his  unfortunate  and  insuperable  objection  to  join 
liord  Grey's  government  in  1830,  had  been  confirmed 
nther  than  removed,  on  his  consulting  with  a  friend 
in  whose  integrity,  rare  disinterestedness,  and  admir- 
able judgment,  he  always  reposed  entire  confidence, — 
the  late  Mr.  James  Brougham,* — through,  whom  the 
proposition  was  made  to  him  by  the  heads  of  the  Go- 
vemraent.  Anxious  as  that  most  excellent  and  deeply 
lamented  person  was  for  the  renewal  of  his  friendly 


•  His  mtimncy  with  and  confidence  io  tbis  true  and  Tolned  friemd 
lisd  bocD  gtetLtlj  iacreosed  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  ac- 
companying him  wLen  he  returned  from  Scotland,  after  tlio  fetal  re- 
sult of  a  duet,  in  which  his  Lordship  had  been  unhopiiily,  but  moat 
honourably  fei  himself,  concerned  in  the  year  1832. 
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connexion  with  the  liberal  party,  and  much  inclined 
to  press  the  request  of  Lord  Gtej  upon  him,  when 
he  heard  his  reasons  and  feelings  expressed  by  him- 
self, he  declared,  on  being  asked  what  he  Feally  ad- 
vised, that  Lord  Rossljo  had  taken  the  right,  because 
the  high  and  strictly  honourable  course, — an  opinion 
in  which  Lord  Grey  also  and  Lord  Brougham  reluc- 
tantly acquiraced. 

In  private  life  Lord  Bosslyn  was  a  model  of  every 
endearing  quality.  The  most  kind  and  affectionate 
member  of  a  family, — the  most  generous  benefactor 
on  every  occasion, — the  most  warm  and  zeslous  friend, 
— ^the  person  who  of  all  others,  perhaps,  that  ever 
lived,  except  the  fnend  last  mentioned,  whom  in  thU 
he  most  resembled,  was  the  most  remarkable  for  -ha- 
bitually, instinctively,  and,  hy  a  sort  of  necessity  of 
his  nature,  putting  himself  out  of  the  question,  and 
carrying  his  disinterestedness  so  &r  on  every  occasion, 
that  he  was  himself  the  only  person  whose  concerns 
never  occupied  his  own  thoughts.  No  wonder  that 
the  loss  of  snch  a  man  should  have  spread  a  gloom 
over  the  circle  which  he  sustained  and  adorned.  No 
wonder  that  his  loss  to  the  liberal  party  should  have 
been  the  subject  of  deep  and  lasting  regret. 

When  ho  conducted,  with  his  wonted  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  opposition  to  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill,  he  also  opposed,  or  rather  watched  its 
progress  with  the  most  admirable  candour  and  mo- 
deration. All  his  enlightened  and  liberal  principles 
were  seen  to  guide  his  conduct ;  the  measure  suffered 
nothing  by  his  resistance  of  it ;  in  every  important 
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particular  it  was  greatly  improved  by  his  suggestions ; 
and  it  is  but  &ir  to  add,  that  on  some  material  points 
in  which  he  was  orerruled,  experience  has  proved  him 
to  have  been  right,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  to 
have  been  mistaken. 
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I  RISE,  my  Lords,  to  move  tbe  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  irhich  has  been  passed  by  the  Commons  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  great,  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
a  most  salutary  and  necessary  improTement  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Burghs  of  Scotland.  This  subject 
has  at  various  times  occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment; but,  except  upon  one  occasion,  namely,  the 
discQssion  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  last  Session,  no 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature  the  peculiar  situation  in 
irfaich  those  Burghs  stand.  At  the  period  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enter  some- 
what largely  into  their  constitution ;  but  I  did  so  only 
incidentally,  and  with  a  view  to  the  measure  then 
under  consideration ;  and  X,  therefore,  still  think  it 
necessary  to  go  rather  fully  into  the  question,  now 
that  it  has  become  the  main  subject  of  inquiry.  I 
shall,  therefore,  crave  the  attention  of  your  Lordships 
for  some  time,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  very  general 
interest  or  entertainment  which  tbe  topic  affords,  but 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  while  I  ex- 
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pitun  the  constitution  and  effects  of  the  Scotch  Bui^b 
system.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  enter  into  such 
an  explaoatioQ,  because  the  constitution  of  the  Scotch 
Burghs  is  so  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish boroughs,  that  a  person  possessing  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  the  one  might  be  perfectly  at  a  loss  with 
respect  to  the  other.-  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  the  institutions 
of  the  two  countries  were  once  pretty  nearly  alike; 
and  that  the  law  and  constitution  of  Scotch  Burghs 
in  remote  times  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  boroughs  in  this  country  at  the  same  period.  This, 
however,  is  a  question,  the  investigation  of  which  must 
be  more  interesting  to  legal  antiquaries,  than  produc- 
tive of  any  practical  advantage.  The  same  observar- 
tion  may  be  applied  to  another  question,  involved  in 
like  obscurity,  and  which  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss 
from  my  present  consideration,  namely,  what  was  the 
precise  right  of  Burgh  election  previous  to  the  great 
change  which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
whence  originated  the  principle  which,  from  that  time 
up  to  the  present  period,  has  continued  to  regulate  ^e 
rights  of  the  Burghs.  I  have  m^elf  very  little  doubt 
that  in  those  times  the  eifective  corporators  were  the 
burgage  tenants  holding  in  capiie  of  the  Crown,  and 
that  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  vested  in  the 
great  body  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  1469,  it  appears  that  the  Legislature 
of  Scotland  thought  it  expedient  to  effect  a  material 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Burghs,  and  to  vest 
in  a  particular  and  select  class  that  right  which  before 
had  extended  to  the  whole. 

There  were  two  modes  by  which  the  Legislature 
might  have  accomplished  this  object ;  one  was,  to 
point  out  a  certain  descrijrtion  of  persons  to  whom 
alone  it  should  be  lawful  to  exercise  the  right.    This 
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was,  however,  a  difficult  way  of  proceeding,  aa  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  say  to  what  class  those  persons 
should  belong,  and  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 
There  was  another  plan,  which,  if  the  community  only 
submitted  to  its  adoption,  was  much  more  easy  of  exe- 
cution. Hitherto  the  butgesses  at  large,  or  other 
respectable  inhabitants,  elected  from  year  to  year  a 
Council,  which  council  elected  their  magistrates,  inclu- 
ding the  provost  and  bailies.  The  council,  the  pro- 
vost, and  the  bailies  in  Scotland,  may  be  taken  as 
respectively  equivalent  to  the  common  council,  the 
mayor,  and  aldermen  in  English  boroughs.  The  legis- 
lature of  Scotland  therefore  thought,  that  as  the  exist- 
ing councils  had  been  chosen  by  the  citizens  at  large, 
t&^  could  not  complain,  if  that  body,  which  they  had 
freely  elected,  should  now  be  taken  and  vested  with 
the  right  of  electing  every  body  else,  induding  them- 
sdvet,  in  future — the  popular  constituency  being  for 
ever  after  excluded :  And,  accordingly,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  that  purpose,  the  preamble  of  which  stated, 
that  "  in  consequence  of  the  great  coBtentions  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  election  of  officers  in  burghs, 
through  multitude  and  clamour  of  the  commons,  sim- 
ple persons,  they  ought  henceforth  to  be  excluded 
from  the  election."  The  enacting  part  of  the  Statute 
is  as  short,  clear,  and  simple  as  the  preamble — (clear- 
ness, conciseness,  and  simplicity  being  qualities  for 
which  the  old  Scotch  Acts  are  remarkable) ; — it  is  to 
the  following  effect :  "  For  the  reason  aforesaid,  it  is 
thought  expedient  that  the  eld  council  thotM  choose  the 
new,  and  the  new  and  old  council  together  should 
choose  all  the  officers,  and  ilk  craft  (that  means  every 
different  trade  in  each  corporate  burgh)  should  choose 
a  person  who  should  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
officers."  Thus  the  enactment  was  twofold  :  it  abo- 
lished the  right  of  the  citizens  at  large  to  choose  coun- 
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cils  and  officers,  and  it  veBted  that  right  in  the  existing 
and  succeeding  councils.  It  appears  from  this  Act, 
that  the  different  iocoTporated  trades,  such  as  butchers, 
weavers,  and  goldamlths,  had  the  right  reserved  to  them 
of  choosing  one  representative,  who  went  by  the  title 
of  deacon ;  and  these  deacons,  though  not  entitled  Co 
sit  as  conncillors,  were  yet  to  concur  with  the  council 
in  choosing  the  magistrates.  At  first  these  deacons 
were  no  doubt  chosen  freely  by  their  respective  trades ; 
but  when  certain  of  them  were  admitted  into  the 
council,  the  council  claimed  to  choose  the  council- 
deacons  :  And  in  the  course  of  time  a  kind  of  compro- 
mise took  place  between  the  trades  and  the  council, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  sort  of  mixed  election, 
the  council  and  the  trades  uniting  in  the  choice  of  the 
deacons. 

This  is  the  general  condition  of  the  Burghs  of  Scot- 
land ;  several  stand  in  a  situation  somewhat  different ; 
but  there  are  about  twenty-four  Burghs  which  have 
exactly  such  a  constitution ; — and,  to  illustrate  it,  I 
will  mention  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  num- 
ber. In  that  city  the  coodcU  consists  of  thirty-three 
members,  including  the  provost,  four  bailies,  dean  of 
guild,  merchants-councillors,  and  trades-councillors, 
and  some  other  offices.  There  is  also  another  branch, 
which  consists  of  six  council-deacons,  who  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  different  crafts,  or  subordinate 
corporations  within  the  corporation  of  the  town.  Set- 
ing  aside  these  six  deacons  for  the  present,  there 
remain  twenty-seven  members  of  council,  who,  ever 
since  the  year  1469,  have  been  absolutely  and  exclu- 
sively chosen  by  themselves.  But  how  stands  the  case 
with  respect  to  those  six  deacons  ?  It  is  true  that  their 
election  has  something  more  of  the  appearance  of  free- 
dom ;  but  is  it,  in  reality,  more  free  than  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  council?    The  whole  of  the 
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different  trades  in  Edinburgh  elect  fourteen  deacons ; 
and  if  in  this  election  the  council,  as  before  1469.  did 
not  interfere,  each  voold  be  chosen  by  a  free  election. 
Bat  as  six  of  these  deacons  are  now  of  the  oonncil,  if 
the  Act  of  1 4G9  were  applied  to  the  matter,  the  trades 
would  not  have  the  power  of  electing  rate  of  them ; 
because  the  first  part  of  that  Act  gives  the  council 
the  power  of  8eIf>election.  It  appears  to  he  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether,  at  first,  the  council  did  not  possess 
as  absolute  a  right  to  elect  the  deacons,  as  the  other 
members  of  council ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  council  and  trades  shared  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  present  custom  is  this  ;  when  the  time  of 
election  for  the  deacons  arrives,  each  trade  sends  up 
to  the  council  a  list  (or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  leet)  of  six 
persons,  which  the  council  reduces  (or  shortens)  to 
three ;  and  that  list  of  three  is  sent  back  to  the  trade, 
who  then  exercise  their  elective  franchise,  and  choose 
one  of  the  three ;  and  after  the  whole  fourteen  are 
thus  elected,  the  council,  at  its  own  pleasure,  selects 
and  nominates  the  six  who  are  to  be  in  the  council ; 
so  that  the  present  practice  does  not  materially  inter- 
fere with  self-election — the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1 469. 
This  is  the  case  with  Edinburgh ;  hut  in  some  Burghs 
the  practice  is  reversed,  and  the  list  of  six  is  sent  by 
the  council  to  the  trades,  and  returned,  reduced  to 
three,  to  the  council,  which  then  chooses  one  of  the 
three.  Thus  in  Edinburgh  the  semblance  of  election 
by  the  trades,  applies  only  to  six  out  of  the  thirty- 
three  members  of  council ;  but  it  is  the  semhlauee 
only  even  aa  to  those ;  and  there,  and  in  most  other 
places,  in  name  or  in  substance,  the  principle  of 
self-election  is  paramount,  and  the  councils  choose 
themselves  without,  any  control  or  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  body  of  the  burgesses  or  inhabitants 
at  large. 
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Now,  a  word  with  respect  to  the  burgesses  at  large, 
aa  contradistinguished  from  the  members  of  the  difie- 
rent  trades.  By  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  burghs,  a 
person  habitually  becomes  a  burgess,  not  in  respect  of 
birth,  trade,  apprenticeship,  or  marriage,  as  in  England, 
but  in  a  wholly  different  manner.  The  trades  are  of 
two  descriptions, — ^first,  the  Trades  or  Crafts,  which 
comprise  ordinary  operatives  or  artisans — and  next, 
the  Guild  of  Merchants.  In  Edinburgh  there  are 
fourteen  Trades  and  one  Guild  of  Merchants.  Every 
person,  being  at  the  head  of  any  particular  trade  or 
craft,  is  called  the  Deacon  of  that  trade  or  craft ;  and 
lie  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  merchants'  house,  is 
called  the  Dean  of  Guild.  But  into  all  the  trades,  any 
person  may  be  practically  admitted,  whether  he  has 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  in  the  bur^ 
or  not,  aad  whether  he  make  his  claim  on  the  ground 
of  birth  or  marriage,  or  not.  Your  Lordships  will, 
therefore,  see  that  the  law  and  practice  in  Scotch 
burghs  are  entirely  different  from  the  Corporation  law 
and  practice  in  England.  A  person,  when  he  comes 
to  reside  in  a  Scotch  burgh,  has  only  to  make  proper 
application  to  be  admitted  into  the  trade  or  craft  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
there  exists  any  right  absolutely  to  refuse  one  so 
claiming  admittance,  provided  he  is  obnoxious  to  no 
legal  objection,  and  possesses  sufficient  skill  to  exer- 
cise the  mystery  of  the  trade  or  craft  into  whose  cor- 
poration he  claims  admittance.  In  practice  I  under- 
stand the  admission  is  never  resisted ;  the  question 
generally  arises  on  persons  exercising  the  trade  with- 
out being  admitted,  and  if  objected  to,  they  are  always 
allowed  to  enter  on  payment  of  their  fees.  There  is 
no  diflference  made  between  those  who  were  bom  of 
burgesses,  or  who  had  served  in  the  burgh,  and  those 
who  arc  more  strangers,    excepting  only  this — that 
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thej  admit  the  one  class  of  persons  into  tlie  craft  on 
the  payment  of  lover  fees  than  are  demanded  from 
the  other ;  but  they  are  both  admitted  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  Beside  tbese 
persons,  others,  not  attached  to  any  of  the  crafts,  are 
admitted  bnrgesses  of  the  burgh  at  large,  by  way  of 
honour,  and  for  other  reasons.  The  great  bulk,  how- 
ever, of  the  burgesses  in  Scotch  burghs  is  compos^ 
of  persons  belonging  to  some  particular  trade  or  craft ; 
but  there  are  in  Edinburgh,  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  burgesses,  amounting  to  3500,  as  many  as  500  or 
600  unattachcHl. 

The  mode  of  election  which  I  have  just  described 
to  your  Lordships,  has  been  practised  from  the  fifteenth 
century  down  to  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  Constitution  which  I  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Edinburgh,  and  some  other  large  towns, 
is  in  one  material  point, — that  which  relates  to  the 
election  of  deacons, — by  no  means  common  to  all 
these  burghs.  The  case  of  the  capital  which  I  have 
taken  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  more  perfect 
specimens  of  the  class  of  rotten  corporations  which 
exist  in  Scotland.  I  do  not  mean  perfect,  in  the 
absence  of  all  rottenness  or  self-elective  principle,  but 
perfect  as  compared  to  others  to  which  I  am  about  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention.  These  other  burghs 
amount  in  number  to  eleven,  and  they  are  far  worse 
than  the  twenty-four  burghs,  including  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  to  which  I  before  alluded ;  for  whereas  the 
latter  class  have  a  dean  of  guild  and  deacons,  chosen 
jointly  by  the  council  and  a  portion  of  the  burgesses, 
the  former  have  no  Guild  of  Merchants ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  there  exists  no  body  of  merchants  to  choose 
the  dean,  that  officer  is  chosen  absolutely,  and  without 
any  mixed  election,  by  the  council.  But  there  is 
another  gradation  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of  corruption ; 
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for  there  are  not  less  than  twenty-five  barghs  having 
no  Guild  of  Merchants,  and  no  incorporated  trades 
either.  In  these  burghs,  the  council  rules  unehecked 
by  any  thing  bearing  the  mtut  distant  resemblance  to 
p<^ular  control :  For  as  there  are  no  meana  of  choosing 
either  a  dean  or  deacons,  none,  conseqoentty.  arc 
chosen,  and  the  council  re-oleots  itsdf  from  year  to 
year,  Trithout  any  even  nominal  interference  on  the 
part  of  oth»'  bodies.  But,  as  it  happens  that  in  the 
arrangements  of  nature  there  is  an  infinite  gradation 
in  the  scale  of  being,  from  man  down  to  the  polypus 
which  grows  upon  the  rock,  scarcely  less  immimate 
than  the  rock  itself, — so  in  the  inventions  of  art, 
nature  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  imitated;  an 
almost  endless  gradation  is  observable  in  the  scale  of 
political  existence ;  and  nothing  can  be  discovered  so 
imperfect  that  something  still  lees  perfect  may  not  be 
pointed  out.  Accordingly,  your  Lordships  will  find 
that  there  are  four  burghs  exhibiting  even  fewer 
symptoms  of  political  animation  than  those  I  have 
just  described ;  for  they  possess  not  only  no  dean  of 
guild  and  no  deacons,  but  not  ev«i  any  biugesses '. 
yet  they  have  a  council  and  ma^strates,  \rho  elect 
themselves,  and  exercise  all  the  privileges  and  perform 
all  the  functions  belonging  to  the  most  perfect  council 
— if  I  may  talk  of  perfection,  where  all  is  so  imper- 
fect ;  and  where  even  the  best,  I  mean  the  constitu- 
tion of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  has  no  match  for 
badness  among  the  worst  in  England.  So  that  if  your 
Lordships  had  started,  as  you  reasonably  might,  with 
the  idea  that  the  corporations  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow were  as  low  in  the  scale  of  political  existence  as 
it  is  possible  far  corporate  bodies  to  be,  you  would 
have  found,  on  investigation,  that  there  arc  no  less 
than  three  gradations  lower  still,  and  each  one  worse 
than  the  other,  until  at  last  we  come  to  the  worst  of 
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all — the  four  unhappy  burghs  which  have  no  appear- 
ance  of  election  about  them,  there  being  none  within 
them  who  can  elect. 

Looking  to  the  constitution  of  these  bnrghs,  per- 
haps your  Lordships  might  be  disposed  to  think  that 
their  privil^;es  would,  on  inquiry,  be  found  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  mode  of  electi<Hi  practised  in 
them ;  and  that  those  which  are  imperfectly  created 
and  formed,  are  also  imperfectly  endowed.  Exactly 
the  contrary,  however,  is  the  case ;  for  it  turns  out 
that  the  extent  of  their  endowments  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  purity  of  their  origin  and  the  excellence 
of  their  conformation;  and  in  proportion  as  their 
descent  is  base,  and  their  form  corrupt,  the  functions 
with  which  they  are  invested  are  of  a  higher  and  more 
exuberant  character,  placing  them  on  much  more  than 
a  level  with  the  comparatively  free  corporations  of 
England : — I  say  comparatively,  for  everything  is 
estimated  by  comparison ;  and  though  I  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  the  English  borough  constitutions  require 
to  be  unsparingly  visited  by  reform,  yet,  compared 
with  the  best  of  the  Scotch,  the  worst  of  the  English 
may  be  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  paragon  of  freedom 
and  purity.  The  St^otch  burgh  magistracies  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  important  powers.  First,  they 
have  a  large  common  law  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
police;  and,  in  .the  next  place,  they  have  had  con- 
ferred on  them,  by  various  local  as  well  as  general 
Acts  of  the  Legislature,  ample  additional  police  func- 
tions. Then  they  have,  by  the  common  law,  most 
extensive  civil  jurisdiction.  The  magistrates  in  these 
burghs  may  be  siud  to  be  Judges  in  Ordinary  within 
their  own  hounds,  as  the  sheriff  is  within  the  county. 
They  try  questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
which  may  excite  the  most  lively  interest ;  their  juris- 
diction docs  not,  indeed,  exclude  that  of  the  sheriff, 
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the  judge-ordinary  of  the  county,  but  tliey  have  in  the 
burgh  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  him;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  oftentimes  do  try  cansee  of  the  greatest 
pecuniary  moment.  I  have  seen  cases  come  before 
your  Lordships,  by  way  of  appeal,  which  had  been 
originally  determined  by  these  mag^stratesi^-cases  in- 
volving interests  of  large  amount,  and  nice  questions 
of  law, — questions  of  importance,  not  only  to  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  law  iu 
general.  In  all  hut  the  larger  cities,  they  have  little 
professional  assistance,  the  only  person  possessing  legal 
knowledge  whom  they  have  to  direct  them  in  their 
judgments  being  the  town-clerk.  In  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  individuals  of  experience  in  the  law  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  situation  of  assessors ;  a  iJmnsy  and 
absurd  contrivance,  whether  r^orted  to  in  England 
or  in  Scotland.  Thus  I  know,  that  in  Glasgow,  a  most 
learned  and  able  lawyer,  of  long  standing  at  the  bar, 
and  fitted  to  adorn  the  highest  judicial  station,  happily 
for  that  place,  fills  the  situation  of  town  clerk,  and 
virtually  decides  the  causes  of  which  the  magistrates, 
^o  of  course  take  precedence  of  him,  are  nominally 
the  judges.  But  elsewhere,  the  persons  chosen  have 
generally  little  other  title  to  the  distinction  than  that 
of  being  the  favourites  of  the  corporation.  Thus 
scantily  provided,  those  magistrates  exercise  the  im- 
portant jurisdiction  I  bave  described,  embracing,  in 
all  but  a  few  cases,  questions  of  any  amount.  They 
have,  in  like  manner,  all  criminal  jurisdiction,  short  of 
life  and  limb — and  lastly,  they  have  the  management 
of  the  funds  of  the  corporation — a  power  which  I  do 
not  know  if  they  value  the  most,  but  which  I  think 
in  some  respects  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in 
their  exercise  of  which  it  is  notorious — I  know  it  will 
not  be  denied — that  they  have,  generally  speaking, 
done  nothing  which  deserves  commendation. 
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These  funds  arise  in  some  bnrghs  from  extensive 
landed  possessions ;  in  others,  from  large  personal 
property ;  and  in  most  from  imposts  levied  on  the  in- 
habitants. The  revenue  of  Edinburgh,  derived  chiefly 
from  this  last  source,  amounts,  I  believe,  to  between 
£58.000  and  £53,000.  That  of  Glasgow  is  even  higher, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  £60,000.  The  incomes 
of  the  smaller  burghs  are  also  (&r  from  inconsiderable ; 
one  possessing  a  revenue  of  £8000 ;  another  £7000 ; 
another  £6000 ;  and  bo  on.  Many  of  them  have  lands, 
or,  at  least,  have  at  different  times  been  possessed  of 
lands,  of  large  extent.  Very  ample  landed  property 
formerly  belonged  to  Edinburgh.  I  am  not  informed 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  possessions  attached  to  Glas- 
gow. But  J  could  mention  one  burgh,  coming  within 
the  more  imperfect  class  which  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, and  truncated  of  Guild  and  Dean  and  Deacon, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  3000  acres  of  land,  and 
two  valuable  fisheries ;  and  I  could  also  name  another 
which  owned  between  SOOO  and  3000  acres  of  land. 
I  have  spoken  in  the  past  tense  with  respect  to  these 
burghs  and  their  domains  ;  for,  alas  !  they  have  no 
longer  possession  of  this  property.  One  burgh,  which 
had  8000  acres,  probably  worth  £9000  or  £10,000  a- 
year,  now  derives  from  those  estates, — I  will  not  say 
no  revenue,  because  I  believe  that  it  does  get  an  in- 
come from  thence  amounting  to  somewhere  about 
£150  a-year,  being  the  feu-duty  of  the  same.  If  your 
Lordships  look  to  the  names  of  the  tenants  or  pro- 
prietors of  this  property,  (for  they  are  in  reality  the 
proprietors,  the  land  being  theirs  to  hold  at  a  perpetual 
fixeid  rent ;  and,  since  the  Reform  Bill,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  political  as  well  as  patrimonial,  their 
tenure  is  the  same  as  fee-simple,)  you  will  find  that 
these  feuars,  eleven  in  number,  have,  for  the  most 
port,  either  themselves  been  Provosts  in  the  burgh,  or 
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are  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  worthy  indivi- 
dualB  who  once  filled  that  municipal  situation  !  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  thing  decisive  in 
this  &ct ;  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  purely  accidental ; 
but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  land  worth  £10,000 
a-year  should  be  feued  out  to  eleveD  p^-sons  at  £l50 ; 
and  that  almost  all  of  them  should  be  either  ex-pro- 
vosts of  the  burgh,  or  their  immediate  descendants. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  matter  could  be  easily  ex- 
plained; but  up  to  this  time  all  explanation  is  want- 
ing. So  in  other  burghs,  when  your  Lordships  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  public  property,  "you  will  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  coincidence  between  those 
who  now  hold  the  land  once  vested  in  the  community, 
and  those  who  formerly  were  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  not  only  in  respect  of  those  lands,  however, 
tlmt  this  peculiarity  is  observable.  In  another  shape, 
it  meets  you,  in  respect  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
imposts.  In  the  management  of  these  and  all  their 
other  fands,  the  same  system  of  improvidence  is  to  be 
remarked — improvidence  merely  it  cannot  be  called 
— ^but  the  same  spirit  of  favouritism,  which,  in  some 
places  is  designated  jobbing,  and  in  others  corruption. 
What  I  am  now  saying  is  so  f&r  from  being  considered 
slander  against  those  corporators,  (I  do  not  mean  the 
corporators  of  the  present  day,  hut  those  who,  by  a 
few  years,  preceded  them,)  that  were  any  one  to  use 
any  other  expressions  with  respect  to  them,  he  would 
be  regarded  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  pity,  if  not 
ridicule.  It  is  only  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  for  the  last  forty-five  years, — ever  since  the 
consequences  of  this  abominable  system  were  first 
dragged  into  the  light.  In  one  place  a  gaol  was  to 
be  built,  and  an  estimate  was  given  iu  by  the  deacon 
of  the  incorporated  trades  of  Builders  and  Wrij^ts, 
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amounting  to  £600  or  £700.  He  was  a  member  of 
thb  corporation,  and  liis  proposal  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  accepted ;  and  it  was  very  well  for  the  cor- 
porate funds  that  he  did  not  ask  twice  as  much.  The 
gaol,  according  to  the  first  plan,  was  to  be  built  three 
storeys  high ;  but  subsequently,  the  terms  were  altered; 
the  three  stbreys  were  not  required,  and  the  gaol  was 
reduced  to  one.  Now,  your  Lordships  will  naturally 
suppose  that,  as  the  building  was  lowered  two-thirds, 
the  cost  would  be  lowered  in  something  like  the  same 
proportion.  This,  however,  would  be  a  grievous  mis- 
take. There  was  no  reduction  made  of  the  £7000; 
though  the  amount  of  the  money  was  certunlj  altered ; 
but  instead  of  being  diminished  two-thirds,  it  was 
raised  nearly  one-half !  The  gaol  with  three  storeys, 
was  to  have  been  completed  for  £700,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alteration  of  the  plan,  cutting  down  the 
three  storeys  to  one,  the  builder  received  £1000  for 
his  work  and  materials ! '  In  another  burgh,  a  respect- 
able and  honest  tradesman  proposed,  for  £850,  to  erect 
a  building  which  was  wanted ;  but  as  he  was  not  a 
corporator,  the  doors  of  the  council-chamber  were  shut 
against  him,  and  his  estimate  was  reiused.  Neverthe- 
less, the  place  did  not  go  without  a  building,  or  the 
corporation  without  a  contractor.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  ^und  in  a  deacon  of  their  own  body,  an  archi- 
tect so  much  more  sufficient  than  the  original  proposer, 
that  the  corporation  gave  him  £l600  for  the  work  ! 

These  are  only  one  or  two  instances  selected  from 
a  large  mass,  which  at  difierent  times  have  come  before 
the  public.  They  are  only  symptoms  of  what  takes 
place :  yet  they  are  much  to  be  regarded,  because 
t^ey  are  not  accidental,  but  are  the  natural,  and  in- 
deed necessary  results  of  the  system  of  8elf*election, 
and  the  want  of  all  control  by  the  people,  over  the 
management  of  the  funds  of  the  buighs.    But  the  im- 
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proTideDce  of  the  managers  of  these  public  funds  has 
not  been  confined  to  such  trivial  matters  as  I  have  jast 
allnded  to.  The  most  wild  and  extravagant  specnla- 
tioDS  have  been  devised  and  embarked  in  with  the 
utmost  recklessness.  No  examination  ever  took  place 
before-hand,  to  ascertain  whether  any  extended  traffic 
required,  or  any  extraordinary  grovrth  of  resources 
justified,  an  increase  to  the  buildings  or  public  works 
of  the  town ;  but  at  once,  if  there  was  money  in  hand, 
it  must  be  spent ;  contracts  must  be  entered  into,  and 
some  of  the  corporation  have  the  preference ;  all  the 
tangible  funds  must  be  expended,  and  when  none  re- 
maned, credit  must  be  obtained.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  parties  did  not  know, 
when  they  entered  upon  such  projects,  how  far  they 
were  to  carry  them.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case  with 
individuals,  as  well  as  corporations :  but  the  difference 
is,  that  individuals  are  not  likely  to  be  so  inconsiderate, 
because  they  risk  their  individual  existence.  Such  a 
course  of  proceeding  has  naturally  led  many  of  the 
bnrghs  to  the  door  of  ruin ;  and  I  might,  indeed,  say 
within  the  threshold ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  of  them 
has  had  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  put  its  affairs  in  a 
course  of  management ;  and  another  is  reduced  to  such 
insolvency,  that  a  trust-deed  is  in  the  act  of  being  pre- 
pared ;  while  a  third  is  in  a  state  of  notorious  bank- 
ruptcy. At  various  times  these  things  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  have  escaped  the  eye  of  the  public.  But 
without  adverting  to  the  feeling  of  the  community  at 
large,  and  without  directing  your  attention  to  the  inte- 
rest which  the  subject  excited  in  the  other  House, 
I  will  merely  mention  what  has  been  done  by  the 
burghs  themselves, — that  is,  by  the  magistracies,  the 
very  parties  complained  of. 

There  is  a  body  called  the  Convention  of  Royal 
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Burghs,  or  the  ConventioD  of  Delegates,  whose  powers 
are  not  exactly  defined,  but  who  possess  great  autho- 
rity, being,  indeed,  the  represeotatiTes  of  all  those 
corporations ;  iosomuch  that  every  thing  which  they 
propose  by  way  of  recommendation,  naturally  meets 
with  attention  from  the  whole  of  those  bodies.  They 
assemble  once  a-year;  their  numbers  are  sixty-six, 
being  one  delegate  from  each  ;  and  generally  from  fifty 
to  sixty  attend.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  resolution,  passed 
in  179s,  at  one  of  those  meetings,  when  fifty-two  dele- 
gates were  present.  It  declares,  "  that  it  would  be 
wholly  impossible  to  succeed  in  establishing  anything 
like  an  elTective  control  over  the  accounts  and  expen- 
diture of  the  burghs,  without  utterly  destroying  the 
system  of  self-election.**  This  is  a  resolution  adopted 
I  believe,  unanimously ;  and  come  to  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  the  gross  and  intolerable  abuses  which 
had  arisen  fr«m  the  close  system.  Mr.  Dundas,  then 
Lord  Advocate,  and  afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  Scot- 
land, had  previously  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  corporations  accountable  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money ;  but  it  was  found  ineflfec- 
tual  for  its  purpose  ;  and  the  result  was  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  by  the  Convention  of  Delegates, 
which  I  have  just  read  to  your  Lordships ;  declaring 
that  no  Bill  could  apply  a  remedy  to  the  abuses  com- 
plained of,  while  the  system  of  self-election  continued. 
But  now  came  the  alarms  excited  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  by  the  bad  times  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  when,  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty,  men  gave 
way  to  violence,  and  by  their  excesses,  made  every 
thing  like  change,  for  a  season  terrible  and  hateful. 
The  question  of  Puliamentiuy  Reform  was  &ted  to 
share  in  this  general  odium ;  with  it  that  of  Burgh 
Reform  was  confounded ;  and  both  were  together  laid 
aside.  It  was  feared  that,  if  Burgh  Reform  were  ear- 
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ried,  Parliamentary  Reform  would  follow.  Bat  at  no 
time  was  it  contended,  in  Scotland,  that  if  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  latter  meaaure  Bhotdd  subside^ 
and  the  former  rested  on  its  own  merits, — if  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  questions  were  severed, — at  no 
time,  from  1 792  downwards,  was  it  ever  contended, 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Delegates  in  that  year  for 
abolishing  self-election,  ought  not  to  be  followed  up, 
and  carried  into  effect.  Now,  therefore,  when  the 
questions  are  for  ever  severed,  by  the  carrying  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  that 
Parliament  should  attempt  to  redeem  the  various  im- 
plied pledges  which,  at  different  times,  it  has  given ; 
and  remedy  the  numerous  evils  so  long  complained  of 
in  the  constitution  of  the  burghs,  and  so  plainly  avowed 
by  the  magistracies  themselves.  I  shall,  therefor^ 
shortly  proceed  to  state  the  outline  of  the  measure  at 
present  before  your  liordships,  in  the  two  Bills  which 
have  been  sent  up  from  the  other  House  of  Parliar 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  those  municipal 
bodies. 

The  principle  of  self-election  being,  at  all  events,  to 
be  got  rid  of,  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  another 
mode  of  election  in  its  place ;  and  as  the  Councils  are 
no  longer  to  elect  themselves,  the  question  arises,  in 
whom  the  right  of  election  shall  be  vested  ?  Now,  I 
should  think  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  more  safe, 
or  more  convenient,  than  the  plan  which  has  been  here 
adopted,  of  vesting  it  in  those  who  have  already  ob- 
tained the  Parliamentary  franchise — the  £lO  house- 
holders. In  the  first  place,  they  are  already  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  a  body  recognised  in  the  Registry 
under  the  Reform  Act ;  and,  consequently,  we  have, 
ready  made,  as  it  were,  a  machinery  by  which  to  con- 
duct the  election.    Tbat  is,  of  itself,  an  invaluable 
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facility  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  present  purpose ; 
for  we  thus  avail  oarselTes  of  every  adrantage  that 
has  resulted  from  the  Parliamentary  registration,  ^d 
its  advantages,  as  experience  has  abundantly  proved, 
were  not  too  sanguinely  reckoned  upon  by  the  authors 
of  the  reform. 

In  the  next  place,  I  think  it  a  material  consideration 
not  to  have  the  qnalification  of  the  electors  of  the 
Councils  of  burghs,  different  from  that  of  the  electors 
of  the  representatives  of  those  burghs  in  Parliament. 
Such  a  distinction  would  -be  full  of  inconvenience,  and, 
perhaps,  danger  to  the  system  of  representation  now 
established,  under  the  great  measure  of  last  Session. 
Every  one  adnutted  the  advantage  of  making  that 
measure  one  on  which  Parliament  could  stand,  and  say 
that  enough  had  been  done,  and  that  the  Constitution 
must  not  be  constantly  changing.  Every  one  admitted 
that,  having  taken  the  qualification  at  £10,  until  souie 
change  of  circumstances  shall  give  us  new  lights,  or 
experience  place  us  in  a  new  situation,  which  may  re- 
quire,  and  by  requiring,  justify,  a  deviation  from  the 
principles  of  the  reform,  no  deviation  ought, — ^rashly 
or  lightly,  or  without  the  gravest  occasion,  the  most 
careful  deliberation,  and  much  hesitation,  and  great 
reluctance — to  be  permitted.  Such  I  take  to  be  the 
opinion  of  th(»e  who  opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  as  well 
as  of  these  who  supported  it.  If,  then,  you  were,  in- 
stead of  a  £10  qualification,  to  give  a  £5,  or  even  a 
lower  qualification  to  the  electors  of  the  corporate 
body,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  same 
man  who,  year  after  year,  was  exercising  the  franchise 
in  a  bur^  on  that  qnalification,  would  naturally  feel 
that  the  difierenoe  was  unjustifiable  on  principle,  un- 
accountable, and  inconsistent,  and  would  be  impatient 
of  an  arrangement  which  confined  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  to  a  higher  qualification  than  that  which 
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eonfeired  the  Municipi^  franchise.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  stability  of  the  meaaore  of  reform  would  be 
placed  in  great  hazard,  if  we  were  to  lesaea  the  amoont 
of  the  qualification  for  electors  of  the  Councillors  of 
burghs. 

This  is,  my  Lords,  reason  sufficient,  in  mj  mind,  f(»- 
adopting  the  £10  qualification  in  the  election  of  those 
fiinctionaries.  No  doubt,  however,  the  registry  affiards 
the  principal  argument,  in  point  of  expediency,  for 
adopting  the  same  qualification.  To  that  I  attach 
the  greatest  importance,  insomuch  as  to  think  it  of  it- 
self sufficient,  were  there  none  other,  to  justify  thia 
part  of  the  plan.  For  if  any  other  qualification  is 
fixed,  there  must  be  a  separate  registration,  and  the 
Parliamentary  one  can  serve  no  purpose  but  to  con- 
found the  other.  Then,  if  the  franchise  is  to  be  vested 
in  the  £10  householders,  and  if  the  principal  reason 
for  giving  it  to  them  be  the  convenience  arising  from 
the  existing  Parliamentary  re^stry  being  framed  ac- 
cording to  that  qualification,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  should  be  another  provision  of  the  Bill, 
that  the  franchise  so  conferred  shall  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  established  under  the  Re- 
form Act, — that  is  to  say,  that  the  registry  shall  be 
decisive ;  that  from  the  registry  there  shall  be  no  ap- 
peal ;  and  that  the  only  questions  at  the  poll  for  the 
election  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  only  questions  at 
the  poll  for  the  election  of  representatives,  namely, 
the  identity  of  the  party,  and  that  he  continues,  at 
the  time  when  he  tenders  his  vote,  to  hold  the  pro- 
perty in  respect  of  which  his  registration  has  been 
made.  We  shall  thus  procure  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  getting  rid  of  all  objections  on  the  spot,  and 
of  preventing  endless  litigatioo,  whether  before  the 
retuming-ofiicer  or  subsequently. 

With  respect  to  the  period  of  elections,  many  may 
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be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  ihey- 
should  not  be  yearly ;  and,  I  confese,  that  I  myself  felt 
inclined  to  fovoar  a  less  frequent  election.  Never- 
tbeless,  on  reconsideration,  my  objections  were  ot^- 
come;  and  chieHy  by  the  universal  and  tong-esta- 
blished  practice  of  Scotland,  which  is  that  of  yearly 
elections, — ^by  the  great  discontent  which  would  every- 
where prevail,  were  there  a  less  frequent  choice,"— by 
the  unanimous  agreement,  on  this  point,  of  all  parties, 
— they  who  differed  on  the  franchise,  on  the  qualifica- 
tion fbr  it,  and  on  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  indeed, 
on  almost  every  other  part  of  the  measure,  with  a 
rare  unanimity  agreeing  on  this,  that  the  elections 
should  not  be  less  frequent  than  once  a-year.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  whole  Coun- 
cil should  go  out  each  year ;  because  this  would  have 
a  tendency  to  impur  its  efficiency,  by  br^iking  in 
upon  its  identity,  and  changing  too  much  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  burghs  is  vested. 
Accordingly,  to  preserve  that  identity,  and  prevent  the 
Inconvenience  which  would  arise  were  it  destroyed,  it 
has  been  thought  fit  that  only  one-third  of  the  Council 
should  go  out  each  year,  and  two-tfairds  remain. 

When  I  have  stated  this — when  I  have  stated  that 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  is  to  abolish  self-election,  and 
substitute  election  by  £I0  householders  in  its  stead, 
— I  have,  in  truth,  stated  the  whole  BUI ;  because  it 
does  not  go  more  into  detail  than  is  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  objects.  All  the  rest  is  conse- 
quential ;  growing  out  of  those  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  there  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
to  be  nothing  more  in  the  Bill.  Thus  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  the  mode  In  which  the  Council  chooses  the 
officers, — that  is  to  say,  as  the  Council  heretofore  self- 
chosen,  elected  the  provost,  bailies,  and  other  office- 
bearers, so  the  Council,  hereafter  chosen  by  the  house- 
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holders,  will  elect  the  provost,  bailies,  and  other  of- 
fleers,  and  perform  all  the  other  fiinctions,  and  exer- 
cise all  the  other  duties  of  the  former  council.  Your 
Lordships  will  therefore  see,  that  if  the  principle  be 
once  admitted,  that  self-election  is  to  be  abolished, 
and  a  conrenient  and  safe  sabstitute  provided  for  that 
mode,  there  will  be  found  in  the  Bill,  not  only  as  lit- 
tle change  as  possible  in  the  constitution  of  these  cor^ 
porations,  bnt  no  change  at  all,  which  is  not  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  principle  so  admitted. 

A  Noble  Lobd. — ^Hear !  Hear ! 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  know  not  what  my 
noble  friend  means  by  that  cheer, — whether  to  assent 
or  deny.  If  he  means  to  deny,  I  ask  him  to  point  out 
one  provision  of  the  Bill  which  does  not  follow  neces- 
sarily from  the  abolition  of  self-election. 

The  Noble  Lobd. — Hear !  Hear ! 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  am  glad  that  I  have 
altered  the  dissenting  cheer  of  the  noble  Lord  to  the 
tune  of  assent.  I  must  say,  that  a  smaller  change  than 
that  which  I  have  stated  could  not,  by  possibility, 
have  been  devised  in  the  constitution  of  those  burghs, 
provided  you  once  admit  the  principle,  that  self-elec- 
tion is  to  be  abolished,  and  also,  what  of  necessity 
follows  from  thence,  that  it  must  be  replaced  by  some 
election  of  a  different  kind.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, which  I  must  not  forget  to  mention, — that  all 
persons  to  be  elected  for  the  Council  must  be  burgesses, 
or  become  so  on  their  election. 

I  have  now  to  state,  that  the  measures  to  which  I 
would  call  your  attention  are  of  two  descriptions,  and 
that  the  articles  of  them  are  contained  in  two  Klla. 
The  first  of  them  applies  to  burghs,  both  Royal  and 
Parliamentary,  and  which,  therefore,  have  already  a 
magistracy ;  the  other  applies  to  burghs  parliamentary, 
without  being  royal,  and  for  many  of  which,  therefore, 
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a  magistracy  must  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  appointed. 
The  second  Bill  is  the  saine  as  the  first,  in  eTerjr  re- 
spect except  this,  that  it  concerns  burghs  for  which  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  Magistrates  and  a  Council. 
.  These  are  thirteen  in  number, — four  large  burghs. 
Paisley,  Greenock,  Renfrew,  and  Leith,  and  nine 
smaller ;  and  the  second  Bill  provides  that  the  four 
larger  burghs  are  to  have  a  Council  of  sixteen  each ; 
five  of  the  other  class  to  have  a  Council  of  nine ;  and 
four  to  have  a  Council  of  six  each.  These  Councils 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  £lO  householders,  and  afi:er 
being  elected,  are  to  choose  the  officers,  and  in  all  re- 
spects proceed  as  the  Councils  of  the  royal  burghs. 
There  is  a  third  class  of  burghs,  neither  royal  nor  par- 
liamentary, and  which,  in  point  of  importance,  are 
generally  of  an  inferior  description.  Nevertheless, 
some  are  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require  a  muni- 
cipal coDStitation.  It  was  originally  intended  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  respecting  them ;  but  it  was  found  that 
|»-eTiouB  inquiry  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  as- 
certain their  number,  circumstances,  and  every  parti- 
cular of  their  state ;  and  that  till  such  an  inquiry 
should  be  completed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fi«me 
the  measure.  In  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
when  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  shall  have 
been  finished,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  bring  forward  a 
plan  applying  the  principles  of  the  present  Bills  to 
those  burghs. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  or  two  objections  which 
I  am  aware  are  made  to  this  proceeding.  It  has  been 
asked,  in  the  first  place,  why  we  do  not  postpone 
these  two  Bills  also  until  we  see  the  result  of  that 
same  inquiry  ?  My  answer  is,  first,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  do  so ;  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  known 
and  admitted  facts  to  justify,  and  indeed  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  in  respect  to  those 
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burghs  whicb  are  the  object  of  the  present  Bille ;  and 
next,  that  the  country  of  Scotland  in  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme anxiety  in  regard  to  them,  and  would  look  on 
any  delay,  until  inquiry  bad  taken  place,  as  the  next 
thing  to  a  mockery  of  its  juet  expectations.  Con- 
sidering the  long-standing  abuses  which  had  been 
complained  of  in  the  burghs — abuses,  the  exis- 
tence, extent,  and  intolerable  nature  of  which  are 
amply  admitted  on  all  hands, — if  you  turn  round 
on  them  and  say  that  now,  in  the  year  1833,  it  is 
necessary  to  institute  inquiry,  to  examine  into  a  mat- 
ter of  which  no  man  doubts,  to  obtain  evidence 
of  what  no  man  denies,  in  order  to  bolster  up  a  sys- 
tem which  all  men  abandon, — if  you  were  to  abstain 
this  Session  from  applying  a  remedy  to  such  evils  as 
these,  on  such  a  pretext  as  this,  the  people  of  Scotland 
would  think  that  they  received  from  Parliament  not 
what  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  little  less  than 
an  insult.  That,  by  means  of  the  pending  inquiry, 
information  of  great  value  will  be  received,  and  many 
necessary  particulars  ascertiuned ;  and  that  the  legis- 
lature will  thus  be  enabled  to  extend  the  present 
measure  of  reform,  by  applying  it  to  different  towns, 
or  parts  of  towns,  which  are  of  necessity  excluded 
from  the  Bills  now  presented, — is  quite  certwn.  For 
example,  there  are  considerable  parts  of  the  cities  of 
Ekiinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  neither  come  within 
the  description  of  the  first  or  the  second  class  of  borghs 
to  which  the  present  Bills  apply ; — parts  which  are 
neither  Royal  burghs  sending  Members  to  Parliament, 
nor  Parliamentary  burghs  by  themselves ;  but  which 
it  is,  nevertheless,  expedient  to  include  under  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  of  those  cities  to  which  they 
naturally  belong,  and  which,  yet  without  inquiry,  nay 
without  negotiation,  without- the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties on  both  sides,  it  is  impossible  to  include.    T^e 
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the  case  of  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  which  are  in 
the  situation  of  Parliamentary  burghs  in  so  &r  as  they 
vote  for  Members,  but  which,  nevertheleSB,  do  not 
elect  apart  from  Edinburgh,  and  are  not  Boyal  burghs. 
At  present  they  are  excluded  from  these  Bills, — and 
why?  Because,  if  you  admit  them  for  the  municipal 
or  corporate  privileges,  taking  the  Parliamentary 
boundary,  you  must  impose  on  them  the  corporate 
liabilities ;  you  must  bring  them  within  the  power  of 
the  corporation,  and  subject  them,  it  may  be,  to  im- 
posts, which  they  would  not  take  upon  them  for  the 
municipal  franchise.  Place  this  option  before  them, 
and  they  might  say  they  would  much  rather  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  corporate  privileges,  so  they  escaped 
the  corporate  powers  of  the  city.  Other  districts  may 
not  feel  the  same  repugnance;  it  is  said  the  Glas- 
gow suburbs  do  not ;  bnt  still  that  is  fit  subject  for 
inquiry.  Out  of  that  inquiry  may  arise  treaty ;  and 
tiien  the  terms  may  be  ascertained  on  which  they 
should  be  admitted ;  when  the  Legislature  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  extend  the  municipal  franchise  to 
them. 

Another  objection,  and  the  only  other  to  which  I 
shall  now  address  myself,  is  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  excluding  burgesses.  It  is  said,  why  should 
not  the  frnnchise  be  confined  to  burgesses ;  or  why 
should  it  not  be  confined  to  £lO  householders,  being 
bnrgeeses ;  or  even  why  not  admit  both  of  them — both 
bui^^essea  and  £10  householders — to  its  exercise  ?  One 
argument  for  this  latter  proposition,  I  confess,  comes  to 
me  with  some  force ;  it  is  that,  in  adopting  it,  we  should 
be  following  the  analogy  of  the  Reform  Bill,  inasmuch 
as  that  Act,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  England,  extends 
the  franchise  to  freemen  not  honorary.  My  Lords, 
I  will  not  disguise  my  opinion  that  the  provision  here 
alluded  to  was  not  the  best  part  of  that  great  measure ; 
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it  was,  I  think,  one  of  its  worst  parts.  It  was  my 
decided  conviction  at  the  time,  which  all  the  expe- 
rience of  the  working  of  the  Bill  at  the  late  election 
has  abundantly  confirmed,  that  the  operation  of  that 
provision  would  be  highly  injurious.  I  am  heartily 
sorry  that  it  ever  formed  part  of  the  Bill.  I  wish  that 
it  had  never  been  thought  of,  or  never  adopted ;  and 
that  would  be  to  me  a  good  reason  for  not  making  it 
a  part  of  this  Bill.  But  the  best  reason  is,  that  no 
such  privilege  was  granted  to  burgesaea  or  freemen 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  Scotland.  After  the  best  con- 
sideration, the  elective  franchise  in  burghs  was  there 
confined  to  the  £10  householders;  and  therefore,  to 
give  an  analogous  right  to  such  perscms,  in  regard  to 
their  magistrates,  would  be,  not  to  follow,  but  to 
oppose  the  precedent  of  the  Reform  Act.  There  are 
other  reasons  why  I  should  object  to  burgesses.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  English  freeman  and  the 
8cotch  burgesB,  though  agreeing  in  their  general 
character,  differ  extremely  in  the  mode  of  their  ad- 
mission. I  have  already  dwelt  on  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion of  Scotch  burgesses.  It  is  well  known  that  men 
are  admitted  to  that  class  without  any  property  at 
all, — without  being  £lO  or  £5,  or  even  £l  house- 
holders,— without  any  connexion  by  birth  or  service : 
— ^merely  for  paying  168.  Sd. ;  or,  as  I  have  heard,  in 
some  places  for  as  little  as  6s.  a  man  is  qualified  to 
be  made  a  burgess.  If,  then,  any  man  can  be  made 
a  burgess  almost  for  the  asking,  is  that  not  a  reason 
for  refhrang  burgesses  the  franchise, — for  contracting 
it  within  the  more  limited  bounds  of  some  reasonable 
qualification?  On  the  principles  of  those  who  abhor 
all  extension  of  sufirage,  far  more  than  on  those  who 
wonid  enlarge  it, — but,  above  all,  on  the  [Hinciptos  of 
those  who  dread  anything  like  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  admitting  persons  incapable  of  well  exerdsing  tiie 
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fraDchiBe, — I  eay  that  we  ought  not  to  make  the 
qualification  eoneist  in  the  mere  payment  of  a  few 
shillings.  If  it  should  ho  said,  that  bj  the  strict  law, 
a  person  has  no  absolute  right  to  become  a  member 
of  those  corporations  or  trades  by  paying  the  fees,  the 
answer  is,  that  the  practice  seems  to  show  that  you 
have  no  power  to  exclude  any  man  willing  to  pay 
those  fees,  possessing  the  usual  skill,  and  liable  to  no 
l^;al  objection.  Is  that  not  saying,  that  all  men  who 
comply  with  these  conditions  shall  be  admitted  free- 
men? 

It  behoves  your  Lordships  to  look  at  what  will  bo 
the  practical  effect  of  the  £lO  householders  in  the 
election  of  Councils,  and  this  with  reference  to  the 
respectability  of  the  constituency  which  they  will 
fonu.  If  the  £10  householders  be  compared  with 
the  burgesses  in  places  such  as  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, where  these  latter  are  nnmerons  and  respectable, 
you  will  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  burgesses  will 
come  in  as  £lO  householders.  There  are  from  6000 
to  7000  burgesses  in  Glasgow ;  and,  according  to  the 
information  which  I  have  received,  from  6000  to 
6000  are  £10  householders.  But  as  there  are  some 
burgesses  not  £l0  householders,  so  there  are  £10 
householders  not  burgesses.  Tlius,  according  to  my 
information,  of  7000  £10  householders,  only  5000 
are  burgesses ;  so  that  if  burgesses  alone  are  admitted, 
you  would  exclude  SOOO  £10  hous^olders,  and 
admit  3000  men  who  might  have  no  property  at  all. 
It  is,  then,  in  vain  to  say  that  the  burgesses  are  over- 
looked in  this  bill.  I  understand  that  there  are,  in 
Glasgow,  calcnlations  which  give  a  different  result, 
making  the  proportion  smaller ;  but  even  these  calcu- 
lations show  that  three  out  of  five  burgesses  are  £10 
householders,  m-  that  of  5000,  8000  are  so.  In  Edin- 
burgh, I  believe,  I  may  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
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respectable  burgeBses  are  £10  householders,  and  that, 
consequeotly,  the  body  at  large  must  be  amply  repre- 
sented. Then  arises  another  consideration.  I  have 
stated,  that  as  all  £10  houBeholders  are  not  burgesses, 
so  all  burgeSBes  are  not  £I0  householders;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, there  is  a  considerable  number  who  cannot 
lay  claim  to  a  situation  of  independence,  in  point  of 
circumstances.  That  number  varies,  of  course,  in 
different  places ;  but  taking  the  calculations  which  I 
have  given,  it  is,  in  those  large  towns,  very  great. 
Now,  on  the  whole,  is  it  desirable  that  we  should 
have  electors  with  so  low  a  qualification  ?  Is  it  ex- 
pedient that  some  should  live  in  a  £3,  some  in  a  £2 
house,  and  some  In  no  house  at  all  ?  Is  it  expedient 
that  the  franchise  should  be  extended  to  them  ?  This 
operates  vrith  much  less  force  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow than  in  less  important  places ;  but  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  this  Is  an  argument  which  has  a  force 
in  all  places,  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the 
opposite  argument  is  brought  to  bear  against  it.  To 
shew  that  the  burgesses  are  not  overlooked — that  they 
are  amply  represented, — I  point  to  places  where  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  not  excluded  from  the 
franchise  under  the  operation  of  this  BUI.  But  then 
it  is  said — **  Do  not  go  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ; 
look  to  other  places  where  there  are  many  burgesses 
who  are  not  £10  householders,  and  who  are,  conse- 
quently, excluded  from  the  franchise."  But,  my 
Lords,  these  persons  so  excluded  are,  as  I  have  before 
said,  persons  presumptively  unfit  for  its  exercise ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  principle  on  which 
we  proceed  is, — ^that  of  admitting  no  man  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  without  paying  regard  to  his 
circumstances,  taking  cil-cumstances  as  a  test — the 
only  one  we  now  have — of  capacity  to  exercise  the 
franchise  well.    Were  they  admitted  to  it,  they  would, 
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in  many  caaes,  completely  overwhelm  the  more  respect- 
able class  of  £10  householders.  I  will  mention  an 
instance  in  which  this  would  bo  the  case.  There  is  a 
burgh  where,  of  800  burgesses,  only  150  are  £10 
householders,  so  that  we  have  here  a  matter  of  some 
650  burgesses  overwhelming  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  £lO  householders,  the  great  bulk  of  them 
being  persons  of  little  or  no  property. 

Is  it  expedient  so  to  frame  the  Bill  as  to  give  the 
franchise  to  a  body  of  men,  of  whose  circumstances 
ail  we  know  is,  that  some  live  in  very  small  houses, 
and  some  in  no  houses  at  all  ?  If  there  be  any  one 
who  thinks  that  persons  of  this  class  ought  to  choose 
the  magistrates,  and  through  them  to  administer  both 
the  corporate  funds  and  the  civil  and  criminal  justice 
of  the  town,  to  his  mind  my  observation  applies  with 
no  force ;  to  ail  others — to  all  who  wish  to  have  some 
line  drawn,  by  which  the  station  of  voters  may  be 
evidenced  by  their  circumstances  in  life,  my  argument 
must  appear  unanswerable. 

There  may  be  several  points  of  objection  to  these 
Bills,  which  I  have  not  taken  notice  of;  and  I  have 
purposely  abstained  from  going  into  their  details.  My 
object  has  been  rather  to  go  over  those  parts  of  the 
subject  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  dwell,  in  opening 
its  principles  to  the  House.  I  wished  first  to  bring 
before  you  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  the  abuses, 
which,  having  been  long  reprobated  by  general  con- 
sent, it  is  intended  now  to  put  down  for  ever ;  and 
then  to  give  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
measure  is  framed,  in  order  to  effect  that  object.  I 
have  thought  it  better  not  to  dwell  longer  on  argu- 
ments that  may  be  advanced  either  in  its  behalf,  or  in 
opposition  to  it,  than  was  necessary  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion fully  before  you.  I  have  done  so  as  distinctly  as 
I  could — I  wish  I  could  have  done  it  more  succinctly : 
VOL.  in.  2  B 
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— and  I  have  now  to  entreat  that  your  Lordships 
would  bear  in  mind  the  feeling  which  pervades  and 
possesses  the  people  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion. They  are,  I  verily  think,  more  eager  for  it  than 
they  have  been  for  any  other  measure — I  will  hardly 
except  Parliamentary  Reform  itself, — which  has  ever 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  X  own  that  I  shall  experience  the 
greatest  mortification  should  your  Lordships  refuse  to 
countenance  these  Bills.  I  cannot  disguise  from  you, 
that  I  should  feel  unmingled  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment— that  is,  indeed  of  little  moment, — but  bo  would 
the  people  of  Scotland,'  if  your  Lordships  were  to 
frustrate  an  expectation,  which  ha-ving  been  long  since 
veiy  naturally  raised,  and  of  late  most  anxiously  cher- 
ished, they  now  trust  will  be,  because  they  know  it 
ought  to  be,  at  length  happily  fulfilled. 
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I  DO  not  mean  on  this  occasion  to  enter  at  length  into 
the  general  subject  now  before  your  Lordships.  I 
have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
opinion  upon  the  principle's  of  the  measure,  as  well  as 
upon  several  of  the  main  features  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
motion  for  going  into  Committee  appears  not  likely 
to  meet  with  any  very  formidable  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  I  should  not,  therefore,  feel  my- 
self at  liberty  to  trespass  upon  your  Lordshijw'  pa- 
tience, however  much  it  might  gratify  the  noble  Earl,* 
who  says  he  is  delighted  to  hear  me  speak,  and  who 
nerertheless  imagined  that  I  had  spoken  about  an 
hour  longer  than  I  really  did— rwhich  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  less  pleased  than  he  was  willing  to  own ; 
hut  I  won't  qnarrel  with  him  for  that ;  I  will  only  ex- 
press my  feelings  iu  my  turn,  and  assure  the  noble 
Earl,  that  although  he  has  this  night  by  the  clock 
talked  an  honr  and  a  half,  or  somewhere  thereabouts, 
to  me  it  seems  as  if  he  had  not  spoken  for  five  minutes. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  is  neither  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  nor 
its  details,  nor  its  general  features,  on  all  of  which,  as 
I  said,  I  have  before  addressed  you  at  large ;  but  I 
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muBt  express  some  little  surprise,  and  I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  without  any  great  impropriety  of 
expression,  some  apprehension  which  weighs  upon  my 
mind,  and  which  I  in  vain  endeavour  to  stifle,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  course  which  is  about  to  be  taken  by 
one  or  two  noble  Lords,  and  by  one  illustrious  Prince 
upon  this  occasion ;  for  although  I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ^vin^f  my 
vote  with  them  to-night,  though  1  feel  that  theirs 
must  be  a  valuable  acquisition  of  strength  to  the  pro- 
moters of  this  measure,  and  though  the  result  of  it 
will  be  sending  the  Bill  into  Committee,  yet  I  cannot 
help  just  pausing  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  grounds 
upon  which  that  accession  of  force  is  given  to  us,  and 
the  ample  declaration  of  hostility  to  the  measure  with 
which  the  promised  aid  is  accompanied.  The  support 
of  the  noble  Duke*  at  this  or  at  any  stage  of  the  Bill, 
I  should  deem  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  advocates  of  the  Bill,  if  I  could  only 
see  any  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  extend  beyond 
this  stage  of  the  process;  that  it  would  attend  us 
through  the  Committee,  and  would  remain  with  us  to 
the  third  reading ;  but,  instead  of  that,  we  are  told 
that  these  our  supporters  are  against  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure;  and  therefore  one  naturally 
asks,  for  what  do  they  go  into  Committee?  le  it  to 
examine  and  discuss  the  details? 

Sbtbbal  noblg  Lorbs.— Hear,  hear ! 

Lord  Broughau. — I  hone  heard ;  but  hearing,  I  do 
not  understand.  I  can  easily  comprehend  how  any 
noble  Lord  who  agrees  with  me  upon  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  should  difier  with  me  upon  its  details,  hold- 
ing either  that  some  of  them  go  too  far,  or  that  there 
are  others  which  do  not  come  up  to  the  principle  in 

*  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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which  he  coQcura.  This  is  intelligible,  aod  consistent 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  parliament- 
ary discussioDB ;  but  the  noble  Earl*  says  that  he  to- 
tally dissents  from  the  principle ;  he  abhore  it  in  all 
its  views ;  he  considers  the  Commission  to  have  been 
illegal,  and  the  whole  inquiry  void ;  he  thinks  that  in 
the  execution  of  their  task  the  Commissioners  were 
unjust,  partial,  and  oppressive,  and  that  their  Reports 
are  of  no  more  value  than  so  much  waste  paper — an 
opinion  in  which  the  noble  Duke  concurs.  Then,  say 
they,  the  Bill  is  founded  upon  these  Reports.  This 
my  noble  friendf  denies,  as  a  general  proposition; 
but,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  part  such  is 
the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  those  noble  Lords  opposite 
the  whole  Bill  must  be  equal  in  value  to  waste  paper, 
and  the  groundwork  of  the  fabric,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
being  unsound,  the  measure  itself  must  be  rotten. 
Then  we  are  told  that  no  one  of  the  charges  brought 
forward  against  the  Corporations  has  been  borne  out 
in  proof;  that  all  the  Report  and  the  preamble  said 
about  neglect  and  abuse  is  groundless.  This  is  a  mea- 
sure of  spoliation,  says  one  noble  Lord ;  it  is  utterly 
iniquitous,  says  another ;  it  is  fraught  with  injustice 
in  every  part,  exclaims  a  third  ;  and  all  of  them,  after 
thus  quavering  their  separate  notes  against  the  Bill, 
join  in  the  chorus  of  injustice,  iniquity,  ialsehood,  and 
rottenness,  both  in  the  measure,  and  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  it ;  and  then  instantly  they 
come  as  it  were  per  solium  to  the  determination  of  not 
throwing  out  so  execrable  a  measure  at  once,  but  of 
voting  for  going  into  Committee,  that  the  details  of 
what  they  so  heartily  disapprove  may  be  minutely 
discussed.  But,  my  Lords,  it  may  be  said  Z  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  this  mercy,  small  though  it  be,  and 

•  E«rl  of  Mansfield,  +  Lonl  Melbourne. 
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not  to  quarrel  with  those  who  thus  far  are  friendly  to 
the  progress  of  the  measure.  Then  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you,  that  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Duke*  and  the  noble  Earlf  at  the  table,  in 
point  of  consistency,  by  much  the  more  praiseworthy. 
Theirs  is,  at  all  events,  a  perfectly  plain  and  intelligi- 
gible  course.  They  disapprove  the  whole  measure, 
like  the  noble  Duke  |  and  the  noble  Earl  ;§  and  there- 
fore they  vote  against  the  second  reading.  But  I  may 
be  told  I  ought  not  to  be  so  nice,  and  that  I  should 
accept  the  hostile  Committee  as  a  boon,  in  preference 
to  the  worse  calamity — the  throwing  out  of  the  Bill  at 
once;  and  this  makes  me  for  one  moment  pause  tocom- 
pare  the  two  evils.  The  one  is  the  infliction  of  instant 
death,  the  other  of  slow  lingering  death,  by  continued 
pain  and  gradual  exhaustion,  by  wearing  down  this 
great  measure  till  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  shadow  of 
what  it  once  was — till  hardly  a  skeleton  of  its  pristine 
form  shall  be  left — till  its  own  parents  shall  hardly 
know  it,  altered  and  mutilated  in  every  part  by  the 
formidable  force  here,  and  here  alone,  arrayed  against* 
it.  That  is  the  alternative  offered  us,  for  r^ecting 
which  I  am  called  nice — ^for  not  bursting  forth  in 
strains  of  rapture,  and  not  gratefully  acknowledging 
it  as  a  boon  !  Thau  the  illustrious  Duke,  ||  I  must  say 
I  never  knew,  generally  speaking,  a  more  fair,  open, 
above-board  antagonist ;  and  knowing  therefore  his 
strong  opinions  on  this  and  all  similar  questions,  1 
certainly  expected  to  have  found  him  supporting  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Duke^  and  the  noble  Earl**  at 
the  table.  "  But  no,"  he  says,  "  I  dislike  the  princi- 
ple as  much  as  you ;  I  think  nothing  can  justify  it ;  I 
hold  you  ought  not  to  proceed  in  this  course ;  this  is 

*  Duke  of  NewMistlc.  f  Earl  of  t'lilDioutb, 
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not  the  way  to  go;  liere  is  a  Bill  for  reformiog  185 
CotporatioDS  by  one  genend  eweepiog  measure,  in- 
stead of  which  we  should  take  them  piecemeal,  and 
proceed  by  185  different  bills,  regularly,  separately, 
slowly — so  slowly  that  perhaps  185  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment shall  be  required  to  get  through  them ;" — a  cmi- 
sistent  and  intelligible  course  enough,  no  doubt ;  but 
then  how  can  you  go  into  Committee  upon  such  a 
sweeping  Bill,  if  that  is  your  opinion  ? 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland. — My  Lords,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation.  I  merely  said,  if  we 
came  to  a  division,  I  should  not  vote  with  the  Noblo 
Duke*  and  the  noble  Earl  ;f  but  I  never  said,  and  for 
the  reason  I  then  gave,  that  I  would  vote  for  the 
Committee.  I  should  not  vote  for  the  Committee,  if 
your  Lordships  came  to  a  division  on  that  question. 
I  should  retire  altogether ;  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  Committee  does  meet,  every  part  of  the  Bill  which 
I  can  honestly  and  conscientiously  support  shall  re- 
ceive my  best  and  most  attentive  consideration.  This, 
my  Lords,  is  what  I  shall  do,  and  it  is  the  course 
which  I  have  always  pursued  in  your  Lordships' 
House. 

Lord  Brougham. — I  understood  the  illustrious 
Duke  J:  to  say,  that  he  would  not  give  his  vote  to  the 
Noble  Duke,§  but  vote  for  the  Committee. 

The  Duke  op  Cumberland. — I  shall  vote  neither 
the  one  way  nor  the  other. 

Lord  Brougham. — God  forbid  that  anything  I  have 
said  should  prevent  the  illustrious  Prince  ^m  voting 
against  the  noble  Duke.  ||  Certainly  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  course — so  very  unlike  the  usual  de- 
termined line  of  the  illustrious  Duke.     I  certainly  ex- 
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pected  that  lie  would  at  ODce  have  voted  one  way  or 
the  otfaOT.  Really,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  conclu- 
sion to  anive  at  from  Buch  premises — "  I  disapprove 
of  this  Bill,  and  &ertfore  I  will  vote  for  the  Commit- 
tee** — and  then,  when  I  was  staggered,  bewildered  by 
such  a  proposition,  I  receive,  by  way  of  comfort  and 
as  a  help  towards  getting  me  out  of  the  difficulty,  an 
assurance — ^  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  vote  for  the  Com- 
mittee— I  only  mean  to  say  that  I  will  not  vote  against 
it,  because  I  disapprove  of  the  whole  matter."  My 
Xiords,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  this  holds  out 
a  most  melancholy  prospect  to  the  friends  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  the  country, — a  cruel  disappointment  to  those 
who  feel  so  anxiously,  so  deeply,  and,  I  will  say,  so  uni- 
versally, all  over  the  kingdom,  in  favour  of  this  great 
measure.  For  what  have  we  to  expect  from  this  an- 
nouncement, but  that  those  who  are  against  the  whole 
measure  in  its  principle  and  groundwork,  will  exert 
themselves  to  alter  its  whole  frume  and  all  its  vital 
parts  in  the  detail  ?  How  much  of  those  parts  and  of 
that  framework  can  we  reasonably  expect  the  labours 
of  such  a  Committee  will  leave  standing,  when  those 
same  persons,  who  say  "  let  us  go  thither  in  order  to 
discuss  it,"  tell  you  that  they  abhor  the  whole  of  it  as 
a  scheme  of  iniquity  and  spoliation  ?  Can  we  expect 
one  stone  of  its  goodly  fabric  to  remain  standing  on 
another,  under  the  bands  of  those  who  hate  it,  and, 
like  the  noble  Duke,  would  batter  it  down,  or,  like 
the  illustrious  Duke,*  would  retire  from  it,  lest  its  fal- 
ling ruins  should  overwhelm  them — of  those  who,  de- 
testing, abhorring,  distrustinglts  authors — stillmoredis- 
trusting  the  Commissioners  whom  its  authors  appoint- 
ed— hating  the  whole  and  every  part  of  it,  seeing,  no 
one  fragment  of  it  that  ought  to  remain,  are  never- 
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tbelesB  prepared  to  go  into  Committee,  in  order  to 
deal  with  it  ?  How,  in  Grod'e  name !  to  deal  with  it, 
but  to  blast  it  to  pieces,  and  leave  not  even  the  sem- 
blance of  what  it  now  is  ?  I  ma;  be  dieappointed — I 
have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed  on  one  point 
—the  hearing  of  evidence.  I  Hnaly  believed,  as  did 
a  large  portion  of  your  Lordships,  that  when  counsel 
were  called  in  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  still  more 
when  it  was  resolved  to  have  evidence,  the  necessary 
effect  would  have  been  to  protract  the  inquiry  beyond 
all  bounds ;  instead  of  that,  however,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence only  lasted  somewhere  about  five  days.  That  I 
am  bonnd  in  justice  to  admit,  contrary  to  my  expecta^ 
tions,  and  contrary  to  the  record  of  my  apprehensions 
which  I  placed  at  the  time  on  your  Lordships'  jour- 
nals ;  and  I  am  also  bound  to  admit,  which  I  do  in 
fairness  to  those  with  whom  I  communicated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evidence,  that  no  change  could  have 
been  effected  by  anything  said,  either  here  or  else- 
where, respecting  our  proceedings ;  for,  before  a  word 
was  said  on  the  subject,  the  day  and  almost  the  hour 
when  evidence  was  to  be  closed  were  calculated  as 
early  as  Tuesday  morning,  by  my  noble  and  learned 
friend.*  [Hear,  hea»;  from  Lord  Lyndhurst.]  In 
that  respect,  therefore,  I  was  agreeably  disappointed 
— but  I  am  much  mistaken,  indeed,  if  the  Bill,  on 
leaving  the  Committee,  be  not  so  damaged,  so  muti- 
lated, with  so  much  that  is  important  and  beneficial 
struck  out — so  much  that  is  noxious  and  alien  to  its 
principles  introduced,  and  on  so  ample  a  scale  of  alter- 
ation—that its  authors  and  those  abettors  who  have 
sent  it  up  to  this  House  will  be  unable  to  recognise 
their  own  handywork.  My  Lords,  I  could  not,  in  jus- 
tice to  my  own  feelings,  which   are  naturally  very 
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Strong  upon  this  subject,  after  what  has  just  taken 
place,  have  refrained  from  making  these  few  obserra- 
tions.  And  now,  exhausted  as  I  am  with  the  &tigues 
of  last  night,  and  onr  long  sittings  of  late  (for  though 
we  generally  have  five  months  with  nothing  to  do,  so 
that  the  idlest  of  human  beings  could  not  have  been 
burdened  with  our  labour,  yet  the  last  five  weeks  of 
the  session  we  have  had  so  mnoh  on  our  hands,  that 
the  best  workman,  the  most  laborious  of  mankind, 
might  well  sink  under  the  burden — some  chtmge  must 
really  be  made  in  this  syBtem,  or  it  is  a  mere  joke  to 
suppose  that  we  can  fully  discuss  the  important  mea^ 
sures  which,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  are  all  in  a  heap, 
for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  us ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  not  BO  much  to  perceiTc  the  miBchief  as  to  find  ont 
the  remedy — perhaps  if  some  mitigation  of  the  strict 
forms  of  the  other  House  permitted  certain  bills  to  be 
ori^nated  in  this  place,  our  labour  might  be  more 
equally  and  BatiB&ctorily  distributed  over  the  period 
of  our  sitting) — exhausted,  I  say,  as  I  am  with  the  fo- 
tigues  incident  to  this  period  of  our  protracted  sittings, 
I  am  anxious  only  for  a  moment  to  make  one  or  two 
general  obserratiouB  upon  the  subject  matter  under 
your  Lordships'  consideration.  I  don't  mean  to  argue 
the  case  on  its  principle,  being  perfectly  satisfied  to 
leave  it  on  the  grounds  on  which  I  formerly  rested  it. 
I  wish,  however,  for  a  moment  to  take  notice  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  a  noble  Earl,*  with  respect  to 
the  legality  of  the  Commission.  He  totally  mistakes 
in  fancying  that  the  CommisBion  is  illegal,  because  a 
power  was  inserted  in  it  which  the  law  would  not 
bear  out  the  CommiBsioners  in  executing,  if  it  had 
been  resisted.  "  You  admit,"  be  said,  "  that  your 
Commission,  if  resisted,  had  no .  power  of  compelling 
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parties  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence."  And  this 
he  seems  to  think  decisive  agtunst  the  Commission. 
Now,  your  Lordships  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  on 
this  ground  we  fall  under  the  reprobation  of  the  noble 
Earl,  we  bear  that  weight,  which  I  admit  to  be  heavy, 
onlyrateably,  share  and  share  alike,  with  about  twenty 
or  thirty  other  governments,  in  all  the  reigns  of  this 
country  since  the  revolution  of  1688.  Since  18S0 
there  have  been  fifty  such  Commissions.  But  to  go 
back  only  five  years,  what,  on  that  principle,  becomes 
of  the  Irish  Church  Commission  of  1880  ?  If  a  Com- 
missioner in  that  case  had  called  on  the  holder  of  any 
benefice,  and  demanded,  "  How  much  do  you  allow 
your  curate  ?  Do  you  give  him  what  the  act  requires  ? 
Do  you  violate  the  Stipendiary  Curate's  Act,  or  do  you 
not?" — Had  he  the  power  of  compelling  the  party  to 
answer  any  such  questions  ?  Nobody  ever  dreamt  of 
such  a  thing.  If  the  parson  said,  "  I  will  not  come 
to  you — you  have  no  right  to  send  for  me — I  do  not 
recognise  your  authority" — what  would  have  been  the 
result?  The  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  enforce 
their  authority ;  and  If  the  parson  came,  and  hearing 
the  question,  turned  his  back,  snapped  his  fingers  in 
their  face,  and  walked  away — the  Commissioners  were 
remedyless  and  helpless.  What  then  is  the  difference 
between  that  Commission  and  the  present  ?  In  fact, 
those  Commissions  were  resisted  in  nine  or  ten  ca^es. 
Lord  Guildford  and  some  half-dozen  more  refused  to 
answer  under  the  English  Commission;  the  Irish 
parsons,  to  the  same  amount,  refased  to  answer  under 
the  Irish — and  an  appeal  was  published  by  one  cler- 
gyman, calling  on  his  reverend  brethren  to  resist  the 
anthority  of  the  Commissioners.  A  controversy  con- 
tinually existed  in  both  cases  ;  the  Commissions  were 
in  both  resisted.  But,  although  those  who  refused  to 
give  evidence  were  blameless,  and  the  power  of  the 
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Crown  was  with  absolute  impanity  set  at  nought,  the 
legality  of  the  Commissions  was  never  for  a  moment 
questioned.  Then  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  Commission 
of  Naval  Revision,  was  also  without  authority. 

A  Lord. — ^There  was  an  Act. 

Lord  Bbouoham. — 1  speak  not  of  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's inquiry,  a  much  more  drastic  measure,  and  one 
under  parliamentary  authority.  Mr.  Pitt's  being  less 
vigorous,  and  therefore  less  opposed  by  those  who  fat- 
tened upon  abuse,  had  no  such  sanction.  It  was 
couched  in  exactly  the  same  words  with  the  present 
commission.  As  to  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"  deed,"  the  argument  drawn  from  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hallucinations  I  ever  heard  of;  because  with- 
out it  the  wOTds  "  all  papers,  writings,  and  documents," 
surely  included  "  deed,"  which  is  a  "  paper,"  "  writ- 
ing," or  "  document."  Bat  I  formerly  demonstrated 
the  legality  of  the  Commission ;  and  now  the  question 
rather  is  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry.  Upon  that 
subject  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations.  They 
shall  be  of  a  general  and  compendious  kind,  chiefly 
that  I  may  avoid  going  into  the  details  of  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  they  shall  be  as  short  as  the  justice  due 
to  the  accused  parties,  the  Commissioners,  will  allow 
me  to  make  them. 

I  will  just  suppose  the  case  of  a  defendant,  who, 
having  tost  his  action  'with  his  neighbour,  comes  to 
your  Lordships  and  says,  "  Never  was  there  such  a 
judge — ^heaven  save  me  from  twelve  such  jurors !  let 
me  only  come  before  you,  and  I  will  explain  it  all 
away — the  prosecutor  had  no  case — my  attorney  was 
bribed  by  the  other  party— ^my  witnesses  were  cor- 
rupted or  swayed  by  personal  motives  of  spleen  anrf 
spite — and  my  counsel  did  not  do  his  duty ;  the  judge 
was  partial,  the  jury  was  ignorant,  t!ie  whole  trial  was 
an  iniquity,  a  farce,  a  mockery  of  justice,"     Such  re- 
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presentations  aro  heard  every  day  in  Westminster 
Hall ;  the  whole  air  of  all  the  courts  is  filled  with 
them,  and  they  pass  perfectly  innocuous  over  our 
heads,  who  are  used  to  them,  or  if  they  descend  lower, 
if  they  penetrate  at  all,  it  is  to  go  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  other,  making  no  impression  at  all  on  any 
man  of  ordinary  understanding.  But  suppose  they 
were  to  make  an  impression  on  your  Lordships,  and 
you  were  to  say — "  Oh,  this  is  a  poor  injured  man — 
an  excellent  Conservative ;  he  has  been  extremely  ill- 
used  ;  let  him  be  brought  to  the  bar,  it  will  be  a  com- 
fort to  30  worthy  an  alderman,  a  man  of  such  sound 
principles,  to  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story,  and 
produce  witnesses,  and  have  counsel  to  bawl  against 
the  judge  and  jury  for  about  twelve  hours  and  a  half, 
applying  to  them  every  term  of  abuse  which  our  lan- 
guage can  fhmish,  together  with  a  good  number  of 
terms  which  neither  our  own  language  nor  any  other 
does  afford,  and  all  the  metaphors  which  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  kind  of  motley  imagination  that  gives 
existence  to  patchwork."  Suppose  this  proposal  is 
acceded  to,  for  hearing  his  own  story  after  the  wit- 
nesses had  sworn  against  him ;  and  the  jndge  and 
jury  decided  against  him  ;  and  you,  accordingly, 
proceed  to  hear  his  story,  told  by  himself,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  witnesses  whom  he  had  called  at  the 
trial,  and  whom  the  judge  and  jury  had  disbelieved. 
You  hear  all  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and  on  one 
side  only,  not  even  taking  the  precaution  which  I 
heard  to-night  that  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is 
bound  to  take  before  exercising  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown,  that  of  sending  to  the  Judge  who  tried  the 
cause,  and  hearing  what  he  has  to  say,  and  what  the 
reasons  were  which  produced  the  conviction — without 
any  such  precaution — without  making  any  communi- 
cation at  all  to  the  Judge— and  with  nothing  received 
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from  tiim  by  way  of  explanation — ^for  I  regard  a  Hliort 
and  general  letter  written  by  two  Commissionera  out 
of  twenty  as  nothing — 

LoBD  Lyndhurst. — We  have  not  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Commissionera;  we  applied  for  it, 
but  it  was  not  produced.     It  is  no  fault  of  ours. 

Lord  BKOuaHAH. — We  have  allowed  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  attacked,  but  not  to  vindicate  them- 
selves. Unwarned,  unsummoned,  unheard,  undefended, 
not  even  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  charge 
against  them,  they  are  to  be  pronounced  guilty  of 
uniaimess,  partiality,  faction,  and  almost  of  corrup- 
tion, and  we  are  to  set  at  nought  the  verdict  and 
judgment  pronounced  by  those  who  heard  the  evi- 
dence. So  much,  my  Lords,  to  warn  you  against  being 
led  away  by  that  most  dangerous  of  all  modes  of 
inquiry,  an  ew  forte  statement  directed  against  indi- 
viduals in  their  absence ;  an  appeal  against  a  decision 
by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  and 
of  the  judge  who  gave  it.  I  say  these  Commissioners 
did  not  proceed  ex  parte ;  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  charge  them  with  it.  They  come  to  a  town, 
they  advertise  their  sittings ;  their  sittings  are  public; 
they  never  hold  one  meeting  in  a  private  room  ;  all 
mankind  has  access  to  their  tribunal,  and  they  never 
refuse  to  hear  one  witness,  or  one  score  of  witnesses, 
brought  forward  by  the  Corporations,  though  they  are 
now  accused  by  speeches  made  against  them,  some- 
times by  honest,  fair,  legitimate  speeches  at  the  bar, 
and  at  other  times  by  speeches  in  the  form  of  questions, 
of  which  I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  reprobation, 
let  it  offend  whom  it  may.  These  Commissioners,  thus 
attacked  in  every  way,  and  always  in  their  absence, 
come  to  your  Lordships  and  complain  of  what  is  done ; 
they  tender  explanations ;  they  oiler  you  evidence ; 
they  call  upon  you  to  hear  them ;  they  only  say  strike. 
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but  hear  first — decide,  but  not  before  our  defence  is 
made  ;  and  your  Lordships,  pursuing  a  conduct  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  pursued,  who  threw  their 
doors  open  to  all  parties,  aud  courted  all  sides  to  come 
forward,  will  not  even  hear  those  Commissioners  whom 
yet  you  are  prepared  to  condemn.  I  am  not  making 
this  a  subject  of  complaint  against  your  Lordships.  I 
was  the  first  to  say,  do  not  hear  them  ;  but  I  pray  you 
attend  to  the  argument ;  do  not  behave  in  this  childish, 
and,  I  was  going  to  say,  womanish  manner  of  running 
away  with  a  word,  and  not  hearing  the  reason,  or  stop- 
ping to  understand  the  thing.  The  argument  is  strict 
and  correct.  I  am  ready  now  for  argument's  sake  to 
tender  myself  as  the  only  person  who  advised  that  the 
Commissioners  should  not  be  heard.  Your  Lordships, 
I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  given  me  a  very  ready 
support  if  I  had  said  '  hear  them  ;'  and  if  their  case  had 
occupied  six  weeks,  and  the  reply  consumed  six  weeks 
more,  I  should  have  expected  from  the  enemies  of  the 
Bill  a  still  more  ready  concurrence.  I  must  needs 
give  noble  Lords  opposite  some  credit  for  sincerity  and 
consistency ;  and  if  this  measure  be  so  objectionable  as 
they  describe  it,  they  would  think  themselves  justified 
in  using  any  means,  even  of  delay,  in  order  to  stay  the 
evil,  or  finally  arrest  it,  by  waiting  till  the  country  came 
to  its  senses,  and  awoke  from  the  delusion  which  they 
now  ascribe  to  it,  as  resulting  frx>m  the  excitement 
used  to  lead  men's  minds  astray.  But  I  want  this 
Bill  to  pass;  I  was  determined  not  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies ;  and  therefore  I  was  reduced  to 
this  most  painful  of  all  alternatives,  either  to  sacrifice 
the  measure  or  work  grievous  injustice  upon  these 
honourable  men.  That  is  my  argument.  I  hope  you 
understand  it  now.  Granting  that  the  refusal  to  hear 
theCommissioners  was  the  act  of  the  whole  House,  and 
not  of  a  party,  and  that  I  myself,  placed  under  the 
vol.  III.  ■    g  c 
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pressDre  of  a  hard,  faarah,  cruel  oecesBity,  was  forced 
to  take  my  choice  between  either  loeiDg  the  Bill  and 
doing  jastice  to  these  men,  or  carrying  the  fiill  and 
doing  them  the  greatest  injustice ;  still  the  choice  is 
made,  and  the  injustice  perpetrated;  and  the  Com- 
missioners are  accused,  and  they  are  unheard.  Then 
I  defy  any  man  living  to  dispute  either  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  or  to  resist  the  justice  of  the  conclusion. 
Whaterer  the  necessity  may  have  been  that  extorted 
this  harsh  measure  of  injustice  to  those  Commissioners, 
you  have  done  it ; — you  have  not  heard  them ;  yon 
have  heard  their  enemies  behind  their  backs ; — and 
therefore  I  say  yon  are  bound  as  honourable  men — 
you  are  bound  as  honest  men — you  are  bound  as 
Christian  men — as  men  of  ordinary  charity  and  justice 
yon  are  bound  to  give  the  feirest,  the  moat  candid,  and 
most  liberal  construction  to  the  whole  conduct  of  those 
whom  you  have  felt  yourselves  forced  to  place  in  such 
unhappy,  aye,  such  unheard  of  circumstances. 

Let  me  now  only  remind  you  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  those  charges  were  brought  against  the 
Commissioners.  There  was  one  constant  course  pur- 
sued, which  must  have  misled  many  of  your  Lordships. 
It  was  this.  The  counsel  took  up  the  report  and  aud, 
"  I  find  the  following  passage  in  such  a  page."  Now 
that  he  safely  might  do,  becanse,  perhaps,  there  were 
only  two  or  three  of  your  Lordships  furnished  with  the 
book  in  the  house  at  the  time.  **  I  find  the  following 
passage  in  such  a  page,"  said  the  counsel  to  the  wit- 
ness, "  is  that  trae  or  is  it  fUse ;  is  it  a  feir  or  an 
unfair  representation  V  Sometimes  it  was  asked,  "  Is 
that  an  honest  statement  ?"  sometimes,  "  la  it  scanda- 
lously false  ?"  One  recoils  with  amazement  and  indig- 
nation from  such  an  examination.  I  have  known  to 
be  sure,  at  trials  for  felony,  when  counsel  were  not 
allowed  to  address  the  jury,  a  speech  thrown  into  the 
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form  of  a  questioD ;  but  when  advocates  had  addreeaed 
the  Court  for  twelve  hours  and  a  half — ^when  thejhad 
exhausted  all  their  powers  of  speech,  and  poured  out 
more  than  the  vocabulary  of  our  laognage  affords  in 
attacking  these  Commissioners  and  their  Report,  such  a 
course  was  altogether  without  justification  or  excuse. 

"  Is  this  a  &ir  and  an  honest  account  of  what 
passed  ?"  says  one  learned  counsel ;  and'  at  first  the 
witness's  answer,  though  it  did  not  adopt  the  invidious 
expression,  was  quite  consistent  with  the  witness's 
meaning  to  affirm  it.  But  when  I  asked  him  if  he 
meant  to  charge  the  Commissioners  with  dishonesty, 
he  said,  "  Very  iar  from  it"  *'  Did  not  the  Commis- 
siouers  tell  this  scandalous  &lsehood  ?"  cries  another 
learned  connsel.  Again  an  equivocal  answer  from  the 
witness,  who,  when  pressed  by  my  noble  friend*  or 
myself  said,  "  God  forbid  I  should  impute  any  such 
thing !"  And  strange  to  tell,  botK  the  learned  coun- 
sel, upon  their  witnesses  thus  refusing  to  adopt  those 
odious  charges,  one  after  another  denied  that  they 
meant  the  offensive  imputation, — denied  that  the  con- 
traiy  of  honest  meant  dishonest, — denied  that  false- 
hood meant  wilful  breach  of  truth,'— nay,  even  that 
the  addition  of  "  scandiJous"  which  one  should  have 
thought  was  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dis- 
tinguish m<»al  from  logical  felsehood,  gave  to  the 
phrase  any  invidious  sense !  Yet  these  counsel  I  know 
to  be  as  honourable  men  as  any  in  the  profession. 
But  to  such  shifts,  such  desperate  expedients,  does 
the  zeal  of  advocates  and  the  instigations  of  interested 
clients,  drive  men  in  a  case  like  this. 

Bat  how  was  the  inquiry  further  carried  on?  A 
ohaige  of  extravagant  expenditure  was  to  be  met  by 
a  corporation  (that  of  Sutton  Colefield,)  and,  said  the 
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learned  couDsel,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  Was  the 
management  of  the  corporation  funds  regulated  hy  a 
■  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancerj'  ?" — "  To  be  sure  it 
was."  When  was  it  passed?" — "  In  such  a  year." 
"  Then  it  was  not  voluntary  to  spend  the  money  so  V 
"  Not  at  all."  "  You  mean  to  say,"  (for  one  answer 
or  even  two  or  three  never  satisfied  them)  "  it  was 
under  a  decree  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
you  are  obliged,  whether  you  will  or  no,  to  spend  the 
money  so?"  said  the  complacent  counsel.  "  Yes," 
said  the  willing  witness.  Now,  what  was  the  con- 
clusion intended  to  be  drawn  from  this?  To  what 
did  all  this  triumphant  colloquy  of  the  gentleman 
with  his  only  witness  lead  ?  Neither  more  nor  less 
than  this,  that  the  Commissioners  had  charged  the 
corporation  with  a  lavish  expenditure,  with  extra- 
vagance, if  not  with  embezzlement,  and  had  sup- 
pressed the  fact  that  it  was  all  carried  on  under  a  de- 
cree of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  I  venture  to  as- 
sert, your  Lordships,  who  heard  the  examination,  be- 
lieve firmly,  up  to  this  hour,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  decree.  But  no 
such  thing.  Look  at  the  Aeport  of  the  Commission- 
ers, and  you  will  find  that  this  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  stands  in  the  Iront  of  it,  stated  as  distinctly 
by  the  Commissioners  as  by  the  learned  counsel,  or 
by  his  witness  in  the  examination.  My  Lords,  I  do 
not  wish  to  occupy  your  time  with  these  things ;  I 
have  half-a-dozen  cases  before  me  of  the  same  kind. 
We  were  at  last  obliged  to  stop  the  witnesses  who 
bore  their  part  in  scenes  thus  got  up,  and  ask  whether 
the  Report  did  not  state  the  very  thing  they  were 
triumphantly  detailing,  when,  in  that  awkward  man- 
ner, and  with  the  sheepishness  of  visage  which  even  ex- 
perienced and  zealous  tovm-clerks  can  sometimes  put 
on,  they  acknowledged  that  it  did.     Such  is  a  speci- 
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men  of  the  sort  of  raanceuvre  to  which  the  learned 
counsel  resorted.  But  not  the  only  manoeuvre.  An- 
other was  far  more  notable.  Witnesses  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  swear  that  the  Report  was  incorrect 
and  false,  by  counsel  affecting  to  read,  as  part  of  the 
Report,  that  which  is  not  part  of  it  at  all,  and  by 
stating  that  to  be  omitted  from  the  Report  which  lay 
before  them  staring  them  in  the  face.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  three  cases  of  this  description  with  respect 
to  Coventry  alone. 

The  witness  was  addressed  in  the  following  words 
by  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar : — "  I  see  it  is  stated 
ill  a  paper  I  have  before  me  (the  Report  of  the  Coni- 
missioners,)  that,  *  neither  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
nor  the  other  parish  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
county  of  the  city,  are  at  all  connected  with  the  town ; 
they  are  inhabited  by  an  exclusively  rural  population ;' 
is  that  true  V  To  which  the  answer  was,  that  "  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  is 
witliin  the  city,  a  large  proportion  of  the  parish  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  also  within  the  city,  and  there  is  a 
smaller  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  also  within." 
Well,  to  be  sure,  this  seems  a  very  positive  contradic- 
tion, and  doubtless  your  Lordships  must  have  been  of 
opinion  that  a  Report  filled  with  such  gross  inaccu- 
racies as  that  just  read  from  it  by  the  learned  counsel, 
was  totally  unworthy  your  consideration.  You  see 
the  contradiction  is  direct.  The  Report  (as  read  by 
the  learned  counsel)  says,  that  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
is  not  in  the  city,  and  that  it  is  inhabited  by  an  ex- 
clusively rural  population,  and  the  witness  says  "  that 
is  not  true,"  for  a  large  proportion  of  St.  Michael  is  in 
the  city.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  and  the  Report  is 
not  to  be  trusted,  if  this  evidence  is  to  be  beUeved. 
Probably  it  did  not  occur  to  any  of  your  Lordships 
just  to  turn  to  the  page  of  the  Report  cited,  and  to 
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follow  the  counsel  while  he  read,  or  pretended  to  read 
from  it,  for  the  purpose  of  adminiBtering  the  contra^ 
diction.  Of  course  yon  would  take  for  granted  that 
the  passage  which  he  made  as  if  he  read  from  the  Re- 
port reall;  is  to  be  found  there,  and  oouseqnently  that 
there  is  no  further  room  for  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
But  what  is  the  fact  ?  I  have  here  the  Report  before 
me,  and  surely  your  Lordships  will  share  my  astonish- 
ment on  finding  not  only  that  the  Report  does  not 
contain  the  passage  which  the  counsel  pretended  to 
read  from  it,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  witness 
whether  or  not  it  was  true,  but  that  it  contfuns  the  di- 
rect contrary ;  in  short,  that  the  statements  of  the 
OommisBioner  and  the  witness  absolutely  agree,  and 
that  if  the  counsel  had  read  the  Report  correctly,  the 
witness  must  necessarily  have  confirmed  instead  of  im- 
peaching it.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  the  pas- 
sage as  quoted  by  the  counsel,  which  I  have  just  r&* 
peated  from  the  printed  evidence.  Now  here  is  the 
passage  in  the  Report  itself  page  1795, — "  The  limits 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  comprehend  the  parishes  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Michael  in  Coventry,"  with 
certain  exceptions.  Then  a  little  lower  down  the 
page,  "  The  limits  x>f  the  city  comprehend,  in  addition 
to  the  city  and  suburbs,  the  parishes  of  Foleshill,  Ex- 
hall,  Anstey,  Stoke,  Stivichatl,  the  greater  part  of 
Sowe,  and  a  small  part  of  Shilton.  The  limits  of  the 
city,  as  above  described,  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
town.  They  comprehend  also  some  land  which  be- 
longs to  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  but  is  detached 
from  the  main  portion  of  it.  Neither  this  outlying 
part  of  the  city,  nor  the  other  parishes  mentioned  as 
forming  part  of  the  county  of  the  city,  are  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  town." 

Now  compare  that  with  what  the  witness  says. 
He  says,  a  very  large  proportion  of  St.  Michael  and 
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tbe  Holy  Trinity  is  ia  tbe  city.  Wliat  does  the  Re- 
port say  ?  Trinity  and  St.  Micliael  are  within  the  city, 
with  some  exception  which  are  afterwards  particular- 
ised. Then  it  is  not  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  but 
the  detached  part  of  St.  Michael,  which  tlie  Report 
says  is  not  in  tbe  city,  and  tbe  other  parishes  referred 
to  are  clearly  Folesbill,  £xball,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
Now  what  do  your  Lordships  think  of  tliis  sample  of 
the  bale  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  after  all  this  is 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance ;  and  whether  the 
Report  is  proved  to  be  right  or  wrong  ia  of  little  con- 
sequence. But  your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
counsel  thought  it  worth  while  to  show,  in  the  best 
manner  he  could,  that  it  was  wrong,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  matter  is  one  of  serious  moment  in 
'  tbe  controversy.  This  is  one  of  the  most  direct  in- 
stances brought  forward  among  the  very  few  attempted 
to  susttun  tbe  very  strong  and  very  sweeping  aU^;ar 
tions  of  iklsebood  and  inaccuracy  made  at  the  Bar. 
Your  Lordships  cannot  doubt  that  the  counsel  brooght 
forward  the  most  striking  cases  they  had  to  proves 
this  is  one  of  them,  and  you  see  now,  that  in  order  to 
impugn  the  Report  it  was  necessary  first  to  falsify  it, 
and  fobricate  a  new  ona 

Now  I  will  take  another  instance.  In  the  one 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  tbe  falsification  of  the  Be< 
port  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  turning  to  it ;  in  the  next  which  I  shall  quote,  the 
same  expedient  was  resorted  to,  althoufj^  it  requires 
a  little  more  attention  to  discover  it.  The  Report 
states,  that  the  magistrates  of  Coventry  are  charged 
with  having  neglected  the  public  interests  horn  a  de< 
sire  to  promote  the  advantage  of  certain  of  their  own 
servants ;  and  adds,  that  to  such  a  canse  is  attributed 
the  collision  which  has  taken  place  between  them  and 
the  directors  of  the  poor.    The  witness  was  asked 
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what  could  be  the  meaaiDg  of  this  passage ;  and  he 
was  examined  at  some  length  as  to  the  particulars  of 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  constable,  one  Prosser, 
who.  as  it  appeared,  was  recommended  hj  the  Home 
Secretary  of  State,  and  appointed  accordingly.  It 
Beems  that  the  directors  of  the  poor  had  desired 
to  have  another  person  appointed ;  and  the  witness 
was  very  pointedly  asked  more  than  once,  whether 
he  did  not  believe  that  this  appointment  of  Prosser 
was  the  instance  on  which  the  Commissioner  pro- 
ceeded, in  stating  that  the  magistrates  neglected  the 
public  interests  to  promote  the  benefit  of  their  own 
servants.  "  According  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  this 
alleged  charge  proceeds  upon  this,  that  the  corpora- 
tion appointed  to  this  officeofchief  constable,  at  £l40 
a-year,  not  one  of  their  own  servants,  but  a  person  re- 
commended by  the  Home  Office,  rather  than  take  a 
person  recommended  to  them  by  the  directors  of  the 
poor  V — "  Yes." — "  The  passage  next  following  that 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Report,  is  this  : — '  To  such  a 
cause  is  attributed  the  collision  which  has  taken  place 
between  them  and  the  directors  of  the  poor,'  namely, 
this  appointment  of  Prosser? — Yee." 

Your  Lordships  must  observe  that  those  words, 
"  namely,  this  appointment  of  Prosser,"  are  not  in 
the  Report,  but  are  a  gratuitous  addition  by  the  coun- 
sel, who  had  been  gradually  leading  on  the  witness, 
step  by  step,  to  swear  positively  that  this  was  the  in- 
stance to  which  the  Commissionere  referred. 

Now,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  by  this  course 
of  examination  a  double  object  was  effected.  First  of 
all,  your  Lordships,  or  such  of  your  Lordships  at  least 
as  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  consult  tlie  Report, 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  you  were  hearing  for  the 
first  time  the  particulars  of  Prosser's  appointment; 
and,  secondly,  you  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
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this  was  a  most  friToloas  and  unfounded  charge, 
which  the  Commissioner  had  ventored  to  make  on 
such  gronnds  alone,  while  he  studiously  excluded 
from  hii)  Report  all  those  particulars  by  which  alone 
you  coald  judge  of  its  real  character.  I  know  at  least 
that  this  would  have  been  the  effect  on  my  mind,  if  I 
had  not  by  this  time  seen  reason  enough  to  suspect  the 
fiumess  of  the  examination  which  the  learned  coun- 
sel were  instructed  to  make  by  the  town-clerks ;  and 
if  1  had  not  been  consequently  ted  to  take  nothing 
for  granted  which  was  said  either  to  be  in  the  Report, 
or  not  to  be  in  the  Report,  until  I  had  examined 
it  myself.  Nor  was  my  labonr  thrown  away ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  on  turning  to  page  1800,  under  the 
head  Chief  Constable,  I  found  all  the  particulars  rela- 
tive to  Proaser's  appointment  set  out,  and  much  more 
fully  set  out  than  by  the  witness  at  the  bar ;  the  desire 
of  the  Corporation  to  make  the  police  more  efficient, 
their  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  appointment.  Then 
I  turned  to  page  1836  of  the  Report,  which  contains 
the  statement  quoted  by  the  counsel,  of  the  collision 
between  the  magistrates  and  directors  of  the  poor,  and 
I  found  that  the  Report  distinctly  states  the  real  cause 
of  the  collision,  leaving  nothing  for  the  imagination  or 
belief  of  the  witness  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  plainly  stating  that  the  cause  of  the  colli- 
sion, of  the  loud  dissatisfaction  and  angry  feeling  ex- 
cited among  the  inhabitants,  was  not  the  appointment 
of  Prosser  as  chief  constable,  as  your  Lordships  were 
led  to  think,  and  as  the  witness  swore  he  believed  the 
Commissioner  implied,  but  the  refusal  of  the  magis- 
trates to  intrust  the  service  of  summonses  and  warrants 
of  execution  for  non-payment  of  poor's-rates  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  poor,  and  also  their  refusal  to  insert  more 
than  one  name  into  a  summons.    This  was  the  cause 
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of  the  colIinoD,  because  the  costs  of  execution  ara 
■tftted  bj  the  Report  to  be  grieTOUB,  and  often  ruinous 
to  poor  families,  when  the  sum  distrtuned  for  is  ocan- 
parativelj  trifling.  And  it  was  charged  against  the 
magistrates,  that  they  penevered  in  this  system,  in 
opposition  to  the  representations  of  the  directors  of 
the  poor,  and  many  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  becanse  their  derk  was  allowed 
to  charge  two  shillings  ibr  every  warrant,  and  because 
Prosaer  profited  by  the  executions,  whose  salary,  your 
Lordships  are  to  observe,  although  the  counsel  and 
witness  studioosly  concealed  that  fact,  the  Corporaticm 
had  guaranteed  to  the  extent  of  £140 ;  and  therefore, 
in  that  sense,  there  was  no  inaccuracy  in  calling  him 
tbeir  officer ;  becaose  they  were  bound  to  pay  his  sa- 
lary out  of  the  corporate  funds,  if  his  other  sources  of 
emolument  should  &11  short. 

Now  this  was  the  charge  broadly  -and  distinctly 
made  by  the  Gommisuoner.  It  may  be  true,  or  it  may 
be  &lse ;  that  is  not  the  question  now.  What  I  wish, 
your  Lordships  to  observe  is,  that  the  counsel  passed 
over  the  whole  of  these  transactions  in  silence,  and 
painfully  brought  the  witness  to  swear  that  the  colli- 
sion alluded  to  arose  out  of  the  appointment  of  Prosser 
to  be  chief  constable  of  police,  although  Prosser's 
appointment  as  police  constable  is  not  at  all  in  ques- 
tion here ;  and  in  page  1800,  where  it  is  mentioned, 
all  the  particulars  detailed  at  the  bar,  and  many  more 
are  set  out ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Corporation  had 
made  this  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wip- 
ing to  render  the  police  of  the  city  more  efficient.  So 
that  yonr  Lordships  are  made  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
missioner suppressed  the  &cts  connected  with  Prosser's 
appointment,  when  in  truth  he  gives  them  all,  and 
assigns  a  praiseworthy  motive  to  the  Corporation  in 
the  aj^Ucation  which  led  to  it ;  and  you  are  also  made 
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to  believe  that  this  appointment  was  alluded  to  as  the 
cause  of  the  oollinon  spoken  of,  when  another  most 
different  cause  is  distinctly  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
Report,  in  the  very  page  from  which  the  Counsel  was 
reading,  and  to  which  he  was  adding  false  insinuations 
of  his  own,  and  where  Prosser's  appointment  is  not  at 
all  in  question,  but  Is  only  incidentally  mentioned,  so 
as  to  furnish  the  groundwork  for  this  most  gross  mis- 
representation. I  leave  it  to  yon,  my  Lords,  to  say 
who  are  the  parties  guilty  of  suppression. 

I  will  give  only  one  more  instance.  The  whole 
evidence  is  full  of  this  sort  of  case ;  bat  I  will  content 
myself  with  citing  a  single  instance.  The  Report  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  was  mentioned ;  and  it  was 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  Corporation  Commis- 
sioner, that  he  had  cited  the  Charity  Report  very 
largely,  but  had  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a 
paragraph,  in  order  to  avoid  quoting  the  praise  given 
to  the  Corporation  (as  it  was  said)  for  the  management 
of  its  charitable  estates.  And  surely  if  this  were  true, 
DO  better  proof  of  the  malignity  imputed  to  the  Com- 
missioners could  be  given,  than  that  they  should  quote 
everything  which  seemed  to  blame,  and  stop  short 
abruptly  as  soon  as  the  Charity  Report  began  to  prtuse 
the  Corporation ;  and  accordingly  I  observed  that  when 
this  statement  was  first  made  at  the  bar,  it  produced 
that  effect  upon  your  Lordships  which  might  be 
expected.  But  it  hi^pens  that  it  is  not  true;  and 
ev^i  as  the  evidence  has  been  given  at  the  bar,  your 
Lordships  may  see  that  it  is  not  true,  although  the 
questions  on  this  point  were  asked  in  a  singularly 
involved  manner,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  the 
impression,  that  the  witness's  answers  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Counsel's  statement,  whereas  in  fact 
they  contradicted  it. 

And,  first,  it  maj  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  the 
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Counsel  assumed  a  little  too  bastilj  that  there  was 
much  praise  in  the  Charity  Report ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Report  exposes  and  condemns,  in  the 
strongest  language,  the  Tarious  abuses  which  were 
detected  in  this  administration ;  but  after  pointing  out 
all  the  neglect  and  abuse,  the  Charity  Report  states, 
that  in  the  last  few  years,  exertions  have  been  made 
to  remedy  the  misconduct  of  half  a  century.  It  states, 
that  "  since  the  year  1828,  several  new  corporators 
have  been  admitted,  who  have  applied  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  reformation  of  the  abuses  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  to  the  introduction  of  a  clear  system  of 
management,"  and  then  it  states  the  particulars  of  that 
improvement.  Now  the  whole  of  this  praise  is  copied 
into  the  Corporation  Report,  page  1812  :  every  word, 
in  short,  that  related  to  the  Corporation  is  verbalim 
inserted,  and  the  only  passage  omitted  is  one  relating 
to  an  individual,  Mr.  George  Eld,  the  gentleman  who 
was  examined  at  your  bar.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Eld 
had  been  very  active  in  these  improvements  ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  considered  him  to 
deserve  a  paragraph  to  himself,  and  accordingly  they 
devote  one  especially  to  him,  with  a  sort  of  apology 
to  the  rest  of  the  Corporation,  hoping  that  they  will 
not  be  offended  because  Mr.  Eld's  merits  are  thus 
prominently  brought  forward.  Now  this  passage  the 
Corporation  Commissioner  has  omitted,  and  without 
any  impropriety,  as  it  seems  to  me  ;  for  he  might  not 
feel  BO  acutely  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  Mr. 
Eld,  the  necessity  of  particularly  lauding  an  individual 
when  he  was  describing  a  general  system.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  to  remember  that  he  quotes  every  word  of 
the  praise  given  to  the  Corporation,  notwithstanding 
Counsel's  allegation  to  the  contrary.  But  then  comes 
Mr.  George  Eld,  and  says,  "  Heyday  !  where  are  the 
vouchers  in  favour  of  my  character  ?"  and  then  he  very 
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naturally  thinks,  that  if  he  does  not  get  a  repetition 
of  the  praise  which  is  his  due,  the  Corporation  is 
defrauded  ;  for  he  is  not  content  with  his  share  of  tlie 
common  praise  freelj  given  to  all,  and  he  instructs 
Counsel  to  charge theCommissioners  boldly  with  having 
omitted  all  the  praise  of  the  Corporation.  Well :  the 
charge  is  made,  and  so  it  must  be  supported ;  and  then 
comes  the  awkward  circumstance  that  the  actual  para- 
graph which  praises  the  Corporation  is  found  in  the 
Commissioner's  Report.  But  this  is  got  over  with 
some  ingenuity  ;  for  hy  first  reading  the  paragraph  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Eld  from  the  Charity  Report,  and  then 
reading  the  paragraph  in  praise  of  the  Corporation, 
and,  lastly,  by  asking  Mr.  Eld  whether  the  passage 
which  Counsel  had  last  read  is  omitted  frt>m  the  Cor- 
poration Commissioners'  Report ;  the  witness  either 
becomes  confused  himself,  or  is  enabled  to  confuse 
your  Lordships,  and  swears  that  the  passage  last  read 
is  omitted,  when  in  fact  he  knew,  and  came  to  swear, 
not  that  the  passage  last  read,  but  the  last  but  one  read, 
was  omitted,  namely,  the  praise  of  Mr.  George  Eld, 
and  not  the  praise  of  the  Corporation,  every  word  of 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously inserted. 

My  Lords,  is  it  necessary  to  go  one  step  further,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  evidence 
brought  to  impeach  the  Report  and  attack  the  Com- 
missioners? Your  Lordships,  by  a  large  majority, 
cheered  on  these  charges ;  many  looked  most  com- 
placently upon  the  case,  as  if  it  were  proved;  and 
some  were  bo  satisfied  that  they  avowed  their  readiness 
to  condemn  both  the  workmen  and  their  work,  without 
the  ceremony  of  asking  an  explanation  or  hearing  the 
defence.  You  now  see  on  what  kind  of  foundation 
the  charges  were  built,  and  how  far  the  sentence 
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wonM  have  been  just  which  you  were  so  veiy  readj 
to  pronounce. 

These  InstructionB  to  coniuel  were  given  hy  the 
corporate  officers,  and  chiefly  by  the  town-clerks.  If, 
my  Lords,  there  had  been  bnt  a  single  little  clause, 
inserted  in  some  snng  and  convenient  comer  of  the 
Bill,  to  provide  that  all  who  are  now  the  incumbents 
of  any  municipal  office  should  continue  in  the  sam^ 
I  doubt  if  we  should  have  had  half  so  many  petitions 
presented.  I  am  sure  we  should  have  heard  but  little 
of  the  evidence  which  has  been  delivered  at  your  bar ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  learned  connsel  who  addressed 
your  Lordships  in  behalf  of  the  existing  rights,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  their  anxious  clients,  the  score  or  two 
of  town-clerks  now  in  London  assembled,  would  have 
been  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  talents  and  display 
their  animation  elsewhere,— for  the  behoof  of  other 
parties,  and  to  the  edification  of  other  Courts. 

My  Lords,  another  circumstance  to  which  I  cannot 
help  adverting,  is  the  attack  which  has  been  made 
upon  certain  individuals  whom  the  Commissioners  had 
eJEamined,  an  attack  made  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  damaging  the  Report  and  of  vindicating  the  cor- 
porations, but  which  not  being  followed  np  by  any 
impeachment  of  the  testimony  given  by  those  indi- 
viduals, vanished  into  smoke.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Marryatt  of  Coventry,  after  a  spell  of  an  hoar's 
length,  after  harassing  the  witnesses  by  putting  the 
same  questions  to  them  again  and  again,  I  certainly 
expected  that  something  would  be  elicited  to  alter  the 
nature  of  lus  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
that  Mr.  Visger  of  Bristol  would  have  fiured  no  better. 
I  naturally  reckoned  upon  Mr.  Marryatt  being  contra- 
dicted as  to  what  he  said  he  saw,  and  what  he  told 
of  his  own  knowledge,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
knowledge  was  acquired  while  he  was  serving  his  Ume 
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with  the  town^clMk  of  Coventry.  But  although  the 
learned  counsel  left  no  means  untried  of  impeaching 
his  credit,  though  he  examined  minutely  into  the  iact 
of  Mr.  Marryatt  having  learnt  what  he  swore  irom  his 
situation  in  the  town-clerk'e  office,  not  one  word  was 
said  to  show  that  what  he  told  was  untme, — in  not 
one  tittle  of  his  evidence  was  he  contradicted,  nor  was 
<me  fraction  of  his  statement  denied.  What  then  can 
it  nguify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Report  how  those 
who  told  the  truth  came  hy  the  knowledge  of  it? 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  answers  given  to  the 
Commisrioners,  a  sample  by  which  you  may  judge  of 
the  whole  cargo,  without  further  breaking  bulk.  Take 
another  of  the  same  kind.  Mr.  Merryman,  the  town- 
clerk  of  Marlborough,  is  called, — a  sharp,  clever  yonng 
man,  who  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
being  the  son  of  the  mayor, — and  who,  if  he  had  be«i 
the  son  of  any  other  man,  might,  I  suppose,  have 
wuted  until  he  was  forty-two  before  he  was  honoured 
with  the  appointment,  althongh  from  his  appearance 
I  nowise  doubt  of  his  fitness  for  the  office.  A  ques? 
tion  was  put  to  him  about  the  parties  who  had  taked 
upon  them  to  swear  before  the  CommisBioners,  that  if 
Lord  Aylesbury  objected  to  a  man,  there  would  be 
no  great  chance  of  his  being  elected  a  burgees ;  and 
he  answered  by  vituperating  those  who  made  such 
attaeks,  speaking  of  their  spite  and  want  of  courtesy,  ' 
and  what  not,  and  launching  ont  into  much  praise 
but  of  a  vague  and  unprofitable  kind,  which  he  lavished 
upon  Lord  Aylesbury,  and  upon  the  corporation.  But, 
after  all,  did  he  deny  the  foct?  No  such  thing.  He 
waa  asked  by  us — "  Do  yon,  Mr.  Merryman,  who  are 
the  Mend  of  the  cturporation,  the  son  of  the  mayor, 
and  the  eulogist  of  the  borough-patron  Lord  Ayles- 
bary,-~do  you  aaaert,  that  if  a  man  hap^n  to  give 
off^ioe  to  his  LtMdship,  or  is  not  acceptable  to  him. 
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lie  has  any  chance  of  being  elected  a  bui^ss?  Do 
Dot  tell  us  what  so  and  so  said  from  spite,  but  give  us 
a  plain  answer  to  that  plain  question?" — "  Then," 
said  he,  "  the  fact  cannot  be  denied — I  think  such 
a  person  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  being 
elected."  So  that  the  Qnly  conclusion  to  which  all 
the  evidence  on  this  head  brings  us,  is,  that  a  certain 
spiteful  man  told  the  Commissioners  the  truth,  tliat 
they  believed  what  he  told  them,  and  that  this  un- 
spiteful  man,  the  friend  of  Lord  Aylesbury,  now  admits 
that  the  evidence  given  by  the  spiteful  witness  was 
as  true  as  the  Gospel.  The  Oxford  evidence  affords 
another  instance  of  the  same  coiu^e  pursued  by  the 
petitioners,  carefully  avoiding  the  real  question  whether 
the  Report  is  true  or  not.  There  is  much  general 
praise  sworn  to  of  the  corporation  and  much  blame  of 
its  adversaries.  But  not  one  word  is  said  about  the 
statement  in  the  Report,  that  of  the  1 500  corporators, 
not  500  take  any  part  in  managing  the  charity  trusts, 
and  that  of  these  65  are  paupers  receiving  parish 
relief. 

*  This,  my  Lords,  is  another  sample  of  the  manner  io 
which  the  examination  was  conducted,  and  of  the 
impression  which  was  sought  to  be  made  by  dwelling 
upon  fringes  of  the  argument,  pulling  down  things 
which  nobody  was  interested  in  supporting,  and  sup- 
pressing those  parts  of  the  evidence  which  tended  to 
establish  the  accuracy  of  the  Reports.  I  must  say, 
that  taking  in  the  mass  the  evidence  which  was  ad- 
duced by  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar,  I  never  saw 
any  of  a  more  futile  nature  brought  forward  io  sup- 
port of  a  charge  against  any  public  functionaries  what- 
ever. But  I  wish  to  give  particular  instances ;  and 
the  one  I  now  allude  to  is  that  of  my  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Drinkwater,  than  whom  a  more  honourable  and 
conscientious  man  (I  might  add,  a  more  accomplished 
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and  able  man,)  I  believe  exists  not  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  suited  the  humour  of  mj  noble  and 
learned  friend*  to  designate  him  as  a  Whig; — I  wish 
he  were.  But  if  he  be,  he  has  acquired  his  Whiggism 
since  I  left  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  the 
Northern  Circuit:  which  in  one  sense  is  somewhat 
inortiiying,  because  all  the  time  I  bad  him  under  my 
tuition  I  never  saw  any  appearance  of  Whiggism 
in  him ;  and  assuredly  he  comes  of  as  good  a  Tory 
family  as  any  of  your  Lordships.  However,  he  is  now 
discovered  to  be  a  Wliig ;  I  can  only  say,  it  is  at  least 
as  new  to  me  as  it  is  agreeable. 

Lord  Lyndhurst. — I  rise  to  set  myself  right,  as 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  nohle  Viscount  opposite. — 

Lord  Brouohah. — ^The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
must  see  how  inconvenient  the  license  is  which  he  is 
about  to  take.  Why  should  he  wish,  in  the  middle 
of  my  speech,  to  answer  something  which  has  been 
said,  not  by  me,  which  would  be  irregular,  hut  by  an- 
other, which  is  absolutely  unheard  of  ?  In  the  time  of 
the  Greek  orators,  it  was  customary  to  speak  ibr  an 
hour,  examine  some  half-a-dozen  witnesses  to  gain 
breathing  time,  and  then  go  at  it  again ;  but  who  ever 
heard,  even  then,  of  .^^hines  interjecting  an  answer 
to  Demosthenes,  as  my  noble  and  learned  friend  would 
now  do  to  the  noble  Viscount,  in  the  middle  of  the 
speech  of  some  orator,  whom  I  cannot  tell  the  name 
of;  for  he  must  have  been  obscure  indeed  if  I  could 
liken  myself  to  him,  and  his  name  has  not  reached 
our  days.  I  really  can  allow  my  noble  friend  only  to 
set  me  right  by  this  interposition,  if  I  have  mis-stated 
anything ;  but  as  to  his  getting  up,  and  replying  to 
the  speech  of  another  man,  I  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  suffer  that,  unless  I  were  much  more  exhausted 
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than  I  at  present,  ill  as  I  am,  happen  to  feel.  But  I 
return  to  Mr.  Drinkwater.  If  he  did  his  duty  as  a 
commissioner,  with  perfect  impartiality,  it  does  not 
signify  one  straw  whether  he  is  a  Whig  or  a  Tory. 
If  he  has  become  a  Whig,  I  suppose  it  is  from  ex-' 
periencing  the  deficiencies  of  the  Tories,  and  witness- 
ing the  excellent  acbievements  of  the  Whigs,  that  he 
has  got  on  the  right  side  of  the  question ;  but  I  believe 
that  he  is  no  more  a  Whig  than  mj  noble  and  learned 
friend  himself.  Or,  to  take  a  safer  comparison,  than 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  table.* 

LoED  Falmouth. — I  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be 
one. 

Lord  Bsouohau.— That  is  dangerous  to  say.  How 
can  yon  tell  that  yoar  conversion  too  may  not  come  ? 
However,  a  more  flimsy  charge  never  was  made  against 
mortal  man,  than  that  which  is  insinuated,  rather  than 
brought  forward,  against  this  gentleman.  It  was  said. 
Why  did  be  take  Mr.  Visger's  evidence  out  of  Court  ? 
But  he  never  did  so — never  thought  of  doing  so.  He 
received,  as  was  his  bounden  duty,  in  private,  informa- 
tion upon  which  he  might  in  public  proceed ;  and  not 
only  can  no  blame  be  imputed  to  this,  provided  he  ex- 
mined  all  the  evidence  publicly,  and  did  not  decide 
upon  what  he  had  privately  learnt ;  but  he  could  pro- 
ceed in  no  other  course,  unless  he  designed  the  whole 
inquiry  to  stand  still,  and  to  prove  a  mere  mockeiy. 
Why,  I  should  like  to  know  how  any  men  are  to  cany 
on  an  investigation  of  this  sort  ?  Are  they  to  sbut 
their  ears  against  all  who  come  to  su^j^est  topics  of 
examination,  and  put  them  npoA  the  track?  Most 
clearly  tbey  are  bound  to  hear  all  the  information 
which  is  offered  to  them,  although  not  to  decide  until 
they  have  taken  evidence  in  open  Court ;  and  that  is 
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precisely  what  Mr.  Drinkwater  did.  He  took  the  eng- 
gestion ;  he  examined  the  evidence ;  he  was  put  oa 
the  track ;  he  pursued  it ;  be  made  up  his  mind,  but 
only  to  act  upon  the  suggestion ;  he  did  not  decide ; 
he  did  not  make  bis  Report  until  after  a  public  exa< 
mination  of  the  evidence ; — and  then  I  come  to  that 
which  is  the  grtmimm  of  the  whole  charge.  It  appears 
that  after  be  bad  inquired,  some  infonnation  came 
from  the  Corporation  party,  who  begged  that  be  would 
put  it  also  upon  the  Minutes ;  and  for  refusing  to  do 
so,  be  is  charged  at  one  long  step  with  having  sup- 
pressed it ;  and  by  a  jump  from  that  step,  he  is  aecnset^ 
of  having  made  underhand  a  Report,  founded  upon  in- 
formation derived  frcvn  one  party,  while  he  rejected 
th^  which  was  tendered  by  the  other,  who  now  com- 
plain of  this  notable  mippression !  But  what  was  the 
liwrt?  The  evidence  tendered  by  the  Corporation  re- 
lated to  an  alleged  improvement  made  after  the  Com- 
missioner had  closed  the  inquiry,  and  left  Bristol,  and 
returned  to  London !  Was  be  at  thai  time  to  alter  his 
Report?  Was  he  to  change  and  to  garble  bis  state- 
ment, finished  and  founded  upon  what  be  had  seen  on 
the  spo^  and  framed  upon  the  evidence  taken  openly, 
in  a  legal,  regulu*  manner,  in  tbe  iaee  of  the  people  ? 
And  this  yne  he  to  do  on  ike  private  communication 
of  one  of  tbe  parties,  behind  the  other's  back  ?  Xf  he 
had  done  so,  then  wdeed  I  think  he  would  have  been 
liable  to  that  charge  which  I  hesitate  not  now  to  de- 
clare has  been  the  most  absurdly  and  unjustly  brought 
agaioM;  him.  of  all  tbe  imputations  made  against  all 
the  Commissioners. 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  proper  now  to  trou- 
ble your  Ijordships  by  going  agun  into  the  case  of 
East  Retford,  or  the  evidence  upcm  wUch  an  attempt 
was  made  to  impugn  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bigsby, 
who  swore  that  he  bad  seen  a  magistrate  and  a  pri- 
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sooer  rolling  together  on  the  floor  of  the  juatice-room. 
I  asked  the  witneas  whether  Mr.  Bigsby  was  a  respec- 
table man ;  hia  answer  was,  that  "  be  was  most  highly 
respectable,"  and  that  he  bad  been  in  partnership  with 
the  town-clerk.  But  then  he  endeavoured  to  shew 
(as  be  could  not  impute  want  of  veracity)  that  Mr. 
Bigsby  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  must  have 
thought  it  was  the  magistrate  when  it  was  the  consta- 
ble who  rolled  on  the  floor.  A  more  marvellous  feil- 
ure  I  never  yet  did  see  in  any  such  attempt  at  recon- 
ciling testimony,  which  it  is  found  impossible  to  dis- 
place !  Tlie  witness  referred  to  another  case,  clearly 
not  the  one  Mr.  Bigsby  spoke  of,  bnt  one  in  which  a 
police-oflicer  was  rolling  on  tha  floor  of  a  room  in  an 
ale-house  with  a  felon  of  tbe  name  of  Grimes ;  and 
then  be  admitted — an  admission  which  was  sufficient 
to  put  tbe  whole  explanation  ont  of  Court — that  Mr. 
Bigsby  was  never  in  the  room  of  the  ale-bouse  at  all. 
Does  not  this  demonstrate  that  he  could  not  have  seen 
tbe  policeman  rolling  with  tbe  felon  on  the  floor? 
and  that  his  statement  could  not  have  referred  to 
what  passed  in  tbe  ale-house?  Mr.  Bigsby  is  not  dis- 
credited ;  no  one  pretends  to  say  be  told  an  untruth. 
The  only  attempt  made  is  to  shew  be  was  mistaken, 
when  be  said  he  bad  seen  a  magistrate  on  tbe  floor  in 
tbe  justice-room ;  and  that  attempt  is  prosecuted,  by 
shewing  that  in  an  ale-house  where  Mr.  Bigsby  never 
was,  a  policenian  was  on  tbe  floor.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  signal  than  the  failure  of  this  attempt  ?  Then, 
as  to  the  report  about  Alderman  Parker ;  that  part 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Cockbum  from  his  own  notes  of  tbe 
evidence.  The  notes  taken  by  the  other  commissioner, 
Mr.  Rashton,  which  I  have  seen,  tally  exactly  with 
Mr.  Cockbum^  statement.  To  contradict  them,  the 
Corporation  might  have  called  the  short-hand  writer 
who  was  in  tbe  room  at  tbe  examination,  who  is  here 
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at  hand,  and  who  could  have  attended.  But  he  is 
not  called.  They  only  examine  a  man  who  had  taken 
no  notes  at  all ;  and  why  are  we  to  believe  him  rather 
than  the  two  Commissioners  ?  Any  one  of  your  Lord- 
ships must  know  that  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  there 
is  conflicting  testimony — ^where  there  is  word  against 
word,  or  oath  against  oath — such  an  omission  as  that 
of  calling  the  short-hand  writer  would  put  the  case 
out  of  court,  and  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  Report 
as  certainly  as  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

My  Lords,  I  think  I  have  done  enough  to  throw  as 
much  light  upon  this  subject  as  suffices  to  vindicate 
the  Commissioners  from  any  charge.  If  I  did  not  in 
my  conscience  helieTe  that  I  had  sufficiently  vindicat- 
ed them  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent,  patient,  and 
'  candid  inquirer — every  one  who  is  seeking  after  the 
truth,  and  not  after  vengeance  and  injustice — no  te- 
dium to  myself,  no  lassitude  under  which  I  may  labour 
from  the  istigue  of  last  night,  and,  above  all,  no  impa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  House,  would  induce  me  ta 
shorten  my  statement  by  a  single  minute  of  time.  I 
am  performing  an  act  of  justice — I  am  doing  a  neces- 
sary deed — I  am  defending  those  who  are  accused  be- 
hind their  backs,  and  are  about  to  be  condemned  with- 
out even  being  told  what  they  are  charged  with — I 
am  seeking  to  stay  judgment,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
execution  against  those  absent  and  undefended  men ; 
execution  about  to  be  passed  upon  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  this  life,  their  character.  The  precious  lame 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  men,  as  honest  as  any  upon 
whom  the  sun  ever  shone,  is  sought  to  be  tarnished 
for  party  purposes,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  some,  and 
serve  the  sordid  ends  of  others.  Charged  with  their 
protection  whom  you  have  not  suffered  to  defend 
themselves,  I  am  justified  in  engrossing  the  attention 
of  your  Lordships,  even  though  it  should  be  to  the  ex- 
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hauBtion  of  joar  patience,  while  I  make  the  etate- 
ments  which  I  feet  that  it  would  be  as  unjust  for  me 
to  abstain  from  making,  as  it  would  be  for  your  Lord- 
ships to  refuse  to  hear,  until  I  deemed,  as  I  now  do, 
that  I  have  made  a  thoroaghly  good,  sound,  and  per- 
fect defence  of  those  traduced  and  absent  men,  Hav- 
ing  done  this,  I  feel  that  I  have  only  discharged  a 
duty  which  rested  upon  me.  I  was  never  absent  an 
instant  during  the  examination  of  the  evidence.  I 
have  made  np  my  mind  from  no  predilection  in  favour 
of  the  inquiry  or  of  the  Commissioners  who  conducted 
it.  I  felt  that  this  duty  rested  upon  me  as  the  author 
of  the  Commission,  and  the  author,  or  at  least  the  per- 
son to  whom  had  fatlen  the  largest  share  in  framing, 
this  great  measure— this  neeesswry  scheme  of  ample 
and  general  improvement.  I  have  watched  over  its 
fete  from  its  embryo  state — from  thence  I  have  at- 
tended it  through  alt  its  successive  stages,  and  I  $m 
only  persevering  in  discharging  the  .duty  I  owe  it  in 
this  which  should  be  the  moment  of  its  maturity,  but 
which  I  fear  only  precedes  its  dissolution.  I  feel, 
above  all  men,  anxious  that  no  adventitious  source  of 
blame  shall  be  attached  to  it,  either  from  the  defen- 
ders of  it,  or  frt>m  the  foundation  on  which  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  rest — that  no  extraneous  weakness  shall  be 
ingrafted  upon  it — that  no  exotic  rottenness  shall  be 
implanted  in  it — that  no  needless  scathe  shall  befel 
it  through  the  misconduct  of  any  man  connected  with 
it,  even  of  the  men  whose  appointment  I  was  aware 
of,  and  was,  legally  at  least,  amenaUe  for — many  of 
them  being  utterly  unknown  to  me,  but  all  recom- 
mended by  those  in  whom  reposed  my  entire  confi- 
dence ;  so  that  I  shrink  not  from  the  full  responsibi- 
lity. I  am  answerable  for  their  appointment  in  the 
face  of  the  people,  whose  hopes  are  centred  in  the 
passing  of  this  Bill.     But  I  am  yet  more  deeply  re- 
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i^nsible  for  the  measure  itself  and  its  euccees ;  and  if 
aajone  of  these  men,  contraiyto  myreaeonable  expecta- 
tions, eoatnrj  to  all  I  had  a  right  to  reckon  upon  &om 
men  so  recommended  to  me,  had  failed  in  bis  duty — 
if  the  result  of  the  present  inquiry  had  proved  that 
the  choice  of  the  Commissioners  was  a  wrong  one — if 
the  Commissioners  had  proved  to  be  unjust  and  par- 
tial men — if  their  conduct  bad  turned  out  careless, 
and  ignorant,  and  un&ir — had  been  found  dishonest 
or  neglectful — and  if,  throu^  ill-judging  friendship  to 
the  measure,  they  had  made  themselves  the  worst  of 
enemies,  by  corruptly  executing  the  functions  com- 
mitted to  them — in  a  word,  if,  by  their  deficiency  or 
by  their  iault,  they  had  cast  any  discredit  upon  the 
inquiry  in  which  they  were  engaged,  or  upon  the  mea- 
sore  to  which  that  inquiry  gave  birth,  I  should  have 
been  the  first  to  shake  off  the  contamination  which 
would  have  attached  to  the  measure  and  to  myself 
firom  such  a  fellowship,  and  recoiled  with  disdain  from 
a  contact  so  impure.  I  should  have  given  them  a  fair 
trial — I  should  have  lent  a  patient  hearing  to  their  de- 
fence before  I  gave  them  up ;  but,  being  once  con- 
vinced, I  should  have  been  the  first  to  abandon  them, 
as  they  had  abandoned  their  duty. 

I  claim  the  credit,  my  Lords,-  of  having  watched 
attentively,  sedulously,  and  anxiously  all  the  evidence 
given  upon  the  conduct  of  these  men ;  but  I  claim 
more — ^I  assert  that  no  one  sifted  the  conduct  of  the 
accused  with  more  Jealousy — ^none  scrutinized  it  more 
narrowly,  more  inexorably — I  was  a  judge  altogether 
impartial — I  had  no  interest  in  protecting  them  if 
guilty,  none  in  stifiing  the  charge  against  them — my 
sole  object  was  to  discover  the  truth.  And  now,  after 
hearing  all  that  could  be  offered  against  them — after 
sifting,  as  far  as  I  could  without  them,  the  charges 
brought — after  examining  the  whole  case,  as  welt  as 
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I  could  in  the  absence  of  the  accnsed — after  heariog 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  alone,  and  hear- 
ing only  the  es  parte  statement  made  at  your  har — I 
feel  myself  prepared,  most  clearly  and  most  conscien- 
tiously, to  pronounce  their  acquittal.  I  consider,  in- 
deed, that  the  Bill  does  not  stand  upon  this  ground 
alone :  if  the  Commissioners  had  been  proved  to  have 
exercised  their  authority  improperly,  and  even  if  they 
had  practised  all  the  malversation  imputed  to  them, 
it  could  well  survive  their  condemnation ;  in  pronoun- 
cing which,  had  they  been  guilty,  I  should  have  joined ; 
but  I  see  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  ground  for  the 
charges  which  have  been  fabricated  agunst  them. 

One  word  now  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  their  petitions.  The  noble 
Earl*  says,  that  the  sentiments  delivered  are  not  their 
own,  but  such  as  have  been  put  into  their  months  by 
excitement  and  agitation.  My  Lords,  the  proofe  of 
'  this  are  about  as  solid  as  those  brought  agtunet  the 
Commissioners.  He  has  spoken  of  two  letters  iranked 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  sent  to  what  he  calls  a 
radical  gentleman  at  Weymouth,  in  consequence  of 
which,  meetings  were  held  there,  and  petitions  sent 
up  to  this  House.  "  Now,  how  do  I  know,"  argued 
the  noble  Earl,  if  argument  it  could  be  called,  "  but 
that  the  same  practice  is  carried  on  in  other  quarters." 
Somebody  it  seems  had  seen  two  letters ;  but  even  if 
he  saw  the  address,  with  the  radical  superscription 
npon  it,  franked  by  Lord  John  Russell,  had  the  inform 
mant  opened  the  letter  ?  Did  he  know  what  vras  in 
it  ?  The  noble  Earl  does  not  pretend  that  anybody 
told  him  that ;  and  is  he  to  assume,  that  because  Lord 
John  Russell  franked  a  letter,  without  ever  inquiring 
whether  it  was  destined  for  a  Radical  or  a  ConsOTva- 
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tive,  therefore  his  Lordship  was  engaged  in  agitating 
the  people  of  Weymouth  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  not 
e^ntaneoiu ;  that  they  are  worked  upon  by  agitation ; 
and  that  their  acts  are  those  of  a  deluded  mob.  I 
grieve  to  hear  it — I  fisel  some  alarm.  I  think  a  deluded 
mob  of  28,000  persons  would  be  a  very  awkward  thing 
to  deal  with ;  and  that  number  of  persona  signed  the 
petition  at  Manchester  in  ten  hours.  There  was  no  ' 
time  to  call  a  public  meeting,  but  in  three  or  four 
days  it  would  have  been  signed  by  30,000  persons. 
This  is  the  m^ority  of  the  population  of  Manchester, 
when  the  women  and  the  children — the  persons  who 
are  not  of  the  signing  age  and  those  who  are  not  of 
the  signing  sex — are  put  out  of  the  question.  The 
petition  at  Leeds  was  signed  by  16,000  persons  after 
a  public  meeting  holden  there;  signatures  to  the 
amount  of  SO.OOO  might  easily  have  been  obtained, 
for  many  went  away  from  the  meeting  without  sign- 
ing, thinking  it  would  be  superfluous  to  do  so  ;  but 
this  number  answers  to  a  population  of  about  50,000, 
which  is  greatly  more  than  a  majority  of  all  the  people 
of  Leeds.  At  Leicester,  the  petition  was  signed,  in  a 
few  hours,  by  9500  persons — that  very  Leicester  which 
sent  up  their  town-clerk  to  tell  us  that  everything 
went  on  well  in  the  administration  of  their  afiairs— - 
-that  their  justice  was  perfect — their  magistrates  para- 
gons of  excellence — that  everything  was  satislactory 
— ^that  nothing  within  the  whole  compass  of  mortal 
£Bncy  could  be  better  than  the  state  of  their  munici- 
pal afiairs — ^that  there  were  only  a  few  persons  of  no 
mark  who  showed  any  discontent,  and  imagining  they 
had  found  a  better  system,  were  out  of  conceit  with 
the  old  one ;  and  yet  it  toms  out,  after  all  these  pany- 
gerics,  that  this  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  is  signed 
by  a  number  of  no  less  than  9500  of  these  pleased, 
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contented,  and  highly  gratified  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Leicester — a  number  amounting  to  four-fifths 
of  the  population — a  petition,  too,  conttuning  expres- 
sions so  strong,  that  jout  Lordships  in  your  indigna- 
tion refiised  to  allow  it  to  be  presented.  I^  there- 
fore, four-fifths  of  the  people  there  are  so  ill  pleased 
with  your  Lordships  fh)m  the  mere  suspicion  that 
you  do  not  mean  to  pass  this  Bill,  but  that  you  mean 
to  maintain  this  popular,  and  excellent,  and  altogether 
perfect  regimen,  that  of  the  present  corporation,  at 
least  such  a  circumstance  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  public  mind  in  Leicester  is  not  quite 
so  contented  as  the  town-clerk  of  that  place  would 
complacently  represent. 

My  Lords,  I  draw  one  concluBion  &om  the  whole 
of  the  arguments  at  the  Bar — ^from  the  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill — from  the  violence  of  the  witnesses 
examined.  It  is,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
utterly  discontented  with  their  present  municipal 
government,  and  that  the  mimicipalities  know  it.  Do 
I  ask  a  proof  that  the  people  all  deeply  desire  an 
alteration — that  this  wish  is  universal,  strong,  deep^ 
rooted — that,  if  there  are  any  exceptions,  it  is  among 
those  interested,  like  the  town-clerks  whom  we  have 
heard  at  the  Bar,  and  the  other  witnesses  almost  all 
directly  connected  with  the  present  corporations-^ 
such  proof  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  corpora- 
tions themselves.  If  the  friends  of  the  present  system 
really  believe  what  they  often  say,  that  its  constitution 
and  administration  are  such  as  to  command  the  respect 
and  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  men — if  they  and  theur 
works  are  the  delight  of  the  human  race — if  their  pre- 
sent mag^trates  are  perfectly  acceptable  to  the  people 
— if  there  is  no  hostility  between  the  corporate  bodies 
and  the  inhabitants,  but  everything  is  contentment 
and  sunshine  all  around  them — then  why  so  much 
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arraid  of  this  Bill,  and  of  new  elections  by  tbe  general 
body  of  their  fisllow-citizens?  Why  so  mnch  afraid 
of  the  householders — of  those  to  whom  their  past 
conduct  has  given  such  satis&otion?  Why  insist 
upon  electing  one  another,  and  not  trust  their  dearly- 
beloved  selves  to  the  voices  of  their  much-loving  fel- 
low citizens?  I  once  or  twice  tried  that  argument 
with  the  town-clerks  whom  we  examined,  and  when 
they  did  not  perceive  the  drift  of  the  questions,  they 
got  into  the  net  of  this  reasoning.  At  first  they 
answered  very  glibly.  "  Are  the  public  officers,"  I 
demanded,  *'  very  unpopular?" — "  No,  not  in  the 
least."  "  Are  they  all  acceptable  to  the  people  V — 
"  Yes."  "  They  are  popular,  then,  in  the  place  where 
they  live  V — "  Certiunly."  "  Do  others  think  so  beside 
yourself?" — "  Yes,  others  think  so  too."  "  The  great 
majority  of  the  rate-payers  are  for  them  of  course  ?" 
— "  Yes."  "  Then,"  I  suppose,  if  they  had  to  choose 
a  new  corporation,  the  present  men  would  be  re- 
elected V  The  witnesses  did  not  quite  so  mnch  ap- 
prove of  that  question.  One  of  them  from  Rochester 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  said,  "  Yes ;  O  yes,  they  would 
all  be  re-elected."  But  this  seemed  to  raise  the  in- 
dignation of  the  learned  counsel,  who  began  to  think 
what  kind  of  a  case  he  would  have  if  it  were  admitted 
that  the  only  difference  provided  by  the  Bill  would 
be,  that  the  same  individual  aldermen,  wearing  the 
same  gowns,  would  have  their  names  changed  to  that 
of  members  of  the  council,  uid  that  all  thi~argument 
of  spoliation,  and  iiyustice,  and  oppression  would  be 
swept  away.  But  I  judge  from  every  one  of  these 
cases  produced  against  tbe  Bill  and  the  Report — from 
the  firm  dislike  towards  the  measure  shown  by  the 
whole  of  the  corporations — from  their  hatred  to  open 
election,  and  their  determination  to  cling  by  close 
election  and  self-election — from  all  this  I  judge  that 
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the  feeling  uniTenatly  pervadiDg  the  present  rulers  of 
burghs  is,  that  they  will  not  be  reelected  by  the 
people,  because  their  administration  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  and  because  the  whole  system,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  has  secured  for  itself  the  dis- 
trust, the  aversion,  the  hatred  of  the  community  at 
large.  This  was  the  case  in  Scotland  two  years  ago, 
on  the  passing  of  the  Bill  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
carrying  throu^  this  House,  vigorously  opposed  by 
my  noble  friend*  opposite,  and  my  noble  friend  on 
the  floor.f  That  great  reform  was  followed  by  a  total 
change  of  the  magistracy  throughout  Scotland,  which 
showed  that  the  Scotch  people  were  not  enamoured 
of  their  municipal  system;  and  I  look,  as  do  the 
English  corporations  themselves,  to  the  like  result 
here. 

My  Lords,  1  really  hope  that  your  Lordships  will 
go  on  with  this  Bill  in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  hope^  at 
least,  that  my  gloomy  expectations  have  a  chance  of 
being  deceived,  and  that  the  sharp  alarm  which  pene- 
trated my  mind  upon  the  announcement  of  the  noble 
Duke,  this  night,  for  the  future  &te  of  the  Bill,  will 
prove  to  have  been  needless  and  groundless.  I  have 
no  words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  of 
those  interests  which  are  involved  in  the  fortunes  of 
this  measure ;  but  I  leave  it  to  your  Lordships,  with 
the  hope  and  the  prayer  that  you  will  suQer  it  to  be- 
come the  law. 

*  Earl  of  HaddingUm.  f  Earl  of  ftonlyn. 
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HARRIAOG,    DIVORCE,   AND  LBOITIHACY-BILL  OF  1833— Sill 
WILLIAM  SCOTT. 


There  is  no  one  branch  of  the  Law  more  important, 
in  any  point  of  view,  to  the  great  interests  of  society, 
and  to  the  personal  comforts  of  its  members,  than 
that  which  regulates  the  formatiim  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  nuptial  contract  No  institution  indeed 
more  nearly  concerns  the  very  foundations  of  society, 
or  more  distinctly  marks  by  its  existence  the  transi- 
tion from  a  rude  to  a  dvilized  state,  than  that  of 
marriage — supposing  always  that  the  rights  of  pro- 
per^ can  hardly  be  unknown  in  any  period  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  marriage  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
coming  within  this  description.  There  is  no  branch 
of  jurisprudence,  too,  which  it  would  be  more  for 
the  interest  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  to 
have  established  upon  the  same  grounds  in  all  conn, 
tries — and  yet  unfortunately  there  is  hardly  any  one 
which  exhibits  greater  diversities,  both  in  ite  detail 
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and  in  its  fundamental  principles  in  the  constitution 
of  difierent  states.  To  go  no  further  than  the  com- 
munities which  compose  the  Christian  world,  and 
which  differ  from  most  others  in  prohibiting  poly- 
gamy, (those  others  differing  widely  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  conditions  under  which  plurality  of 
wives  shall  he  permitted,)  while  in  some  countries 
marriage  is  a  merely  civil  contract,  and  may  be  dis- 
solved— in  others  it  is  a  religious  obligation,  from 
which  no  aet  of  the  parties  can  release  them.  In 
those  countries  where  it  is  dissoluble,  one  system  per- 
mits the  tie  to  be  broken  at  the  suit  of  the  wife  as 
well  as  the  husband,  while  another  only  recognises  the 
misconduct  of  the  former  as  a  ground  of  divorce.  In 
some  places  mutual  consent  is  a  sufficient  ground  for 
terminating  a  connexion,  which  consent  alone  co\ild 
have  formed — in  others,  nothing  hut  the  criminal  act 
of  one  party  can  release  the  other  from  the  obligation 
of  the  contract ;  while  in  several  countries  conduct 
far  less  than  criminal,  as  mere  desertion,  or  defec- 
tive temper,  or  incompatibility  of  character  without 
any  actual  offence  at  all,  is  held  a  sufficient  ground  of 
divorce.  So  the  rights  of  the  issue  are  variously  dealt 
with  in  the  different  systems  of  law.  The  child  in 
one  is  held  Intimate  if  his  parents  intermarry  after 
his  birth — in  another,  he  is  excluded  absolutely  from 
aU  filial  rights  if  bom  before  the  marriage — in  a 
third,  he  may,  though  a  bastard,  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, without  enjoying  these  rights  himself,  trans- 
mit them  to  his  issue,  as  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 
Intimate.  The  manner  of  entering  into  the  con- 
tract— the  circumstances  which  shall  constitute  a 
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marriage — the  guards  by  which  parties  and  families 
shall  be  protected  against  imprudence  and  Burprise 
in  the  formation  of  so  important  a  connexion — are 
equally  various.  While,  in  one  place,  the  mere  act 
of  the  moment  testifying  a  consenting  mind  in  both 
parties,  binds  them  for  ever ;  in  another,  various  bo- 
lemnities  must  be  adhibited,  purposely  contrived  to 
render  tfae  mireflecting  formation  of  the  union  more 
difficult.  Here,  all  persons  of  the  earliest  years  of 
Ic^al  capacity,  and  wbUe  yet  in  mere  childhood,  are 
sufiFered  to  bind  themselves  to  each  other  for  life — 
there,  untU  a  riper  age,  the  consent  of  others  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  contract  effectual.  The  rights 
consequent  upon  the  matrimonial  imion,  and  the 
remedies  for  their  violation,  are  equally  various  in 
various  systems ;  but  our  present  concern  is  only 
with  the  validity  of  the  contract,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  status  of  the  issue,  and  more  especially  with  the 
anomalous  condition  of  the  laws  prevailing  on  this 
important  subject  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

No  one  could  beforehand  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  two  countries  connected  together  as  are  the 
northern  andsouthem  portions  of  Great  Britain,  could 
allow  a  year  to  elapse  without  some  attempt  to  assi- 
milate  their  law  of  marriage  and  divorce.  If  a  tra- 
veller, retumingfrom  someremotequarter  of  the  globe, 
should  tell  us  that  he  had  been  in  a  coimtry  where 
the  inhabitants  were,  on  one  bank  of  a  fordable  river, 
allowed  to  marry  at  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old  by 
merely  pronoundng  five  or  six  words,  while,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  they  could  not  marry  under 
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twenty-one,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and 
in  neither  case  without  religious  ceremonies;  that 
yet  if  the  latter  class  walked  across  the  river  they 
might  validly  marry  at  any  age  and  without  consent ; 
and  that  this  marriage  was  held  as  valid  in  their  own 
province  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had 
heen  of  full  age,  and  had  married  with  the  religious 
solemnities  prescribed ;  that  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  same  river,  the  marriage  contracted  there  might 
be  dissolved  by  sentence  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  for 
various  reasons,  but  on  the  southern  the  contract  was 
indissoluble ;  that  though  a  marriage  contracted  in 
the  south  could  not  be  dissolved  in  the  north,  never- 
theless, if  the  parties  to  the  southern  contract  chose 
to  have  it  dissolved,  the  northern  courts  would  do  so, 
and  then  they  might  marry  again  there,  but  if  they 
came  and  married  south  of  the  river,  they  would  be 
guilty  of  felony ;  that  the  same  person  is  a  bastard  in 
one  part  of  the  country  and  legitimate  in  another ; 
nay,  a  bastard  in  the  same  part  when  he  claims 
landed  property,  and  legitimate  when  he  claims  per- 
sonal effects — incapable  of  inheriting  half  an  acre  of 
land,  but  capable  of  succeeding  to  a  million  of  money, 
all  secured  upon  landed  property,  and  so  secured  as 
gives  bim  the  power  of  taking  immediate  possession 
of  half  a  county,  or  hs^  a  town.  Surely  such  an 
account  would  be  at  first  received  as  fabulous  j  but 
if  credit  should  be  extorted  by  the  character  of  the 
narrator,  all  his  hearers  would  in  one  voice  exclaim 
that  the  people  governed  by  such  laws  must  be  sunk 
in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  and  that  at  any  rate 
so  barbarous  a  state  of  things  never  was  calculated 
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to  endure  for  a  month,  and  could  not  last  for  a  year 
without  producing  the  most  inextricahle  confusion. 
Nevertheless,  such  is  exactly  the  condition  of  England 
and  Scotland  at  this  hour — such  it  has  heen  in  most 
particulars  time  out  of  mind — in  all  piu^iculars  for 
nearly  a  century — and  yet  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  has  been  constant  and  uninterrupted, 
and  their  relations  of  blood,  marriage,  property,  sect, 
party,  have  been  as  intimate  as  can  be  those  of  two 
nations  inhabiting  the  same  territory,  and  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  river,  or  in  many  places  by  a  fence, 
or  even  in  some  by  an  ideal  line  of  demarcation. 

It  must  be  further  admitted,  that  by  the  modi^-- 
ing  efiects  of  manners  upon  institutions,  the  con> 
trast  and  the  conflict  of  the  laws  have  produced  far  less 
mischief  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  result  from  so  anomalous  a  state  of  things.  Never- 
theless, that  very  great  evils  have  arisen  from  the 
diversity  cannot  be  doubted.  The  provisions  of 
the  English  Marriage  Act  have  become  in  many 
instances  wholly  nugatory — and  they  have  become 
so,  not  in  all  cases,  hut  only  in  the  case  of  wealthy 
persons,  that  is,  in  the  very  cases  which  the  law  was 
principally  framed  to  meet  Except  upon  the  North- 
em  border,  no  persons  in  humble  circumstances  can 
repair  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
provisions  of  the  English  act.  Upon  all  who  can- 
not afibrd  a  long  journey,  those  enactments  are  im- 
perative and  effectual ;  but  whoever  can  afibrd  to 
pay  that  price  finds  them  a  dead  letter.  Yet  the 
chief  object  of  the  Act  was  to  prevent  rich  heiresses 
from  being  married  before  due  care  was  taken  to 
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secure  their  fortunes ;  and  to  protect  young  heirs 
from  heing  inveigled  into  unequal  and  injurious 
matches  before  they  came  to  years  of  discretion. 
Now,  whoever  has  such  designs  in  view,  can  always 
command  the  means  of  performing  the  Scotch  jour- 
ney, and  thus  putting  the  law  at  defiance.  It  is 
'  well  known  that  at  one  time  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Xxird 
Privy  Seal,  were  all  married  at  Gretna  Green,  and 
had  issue  after  marriages  contracted  there.  There 
needs  no  more  to  prove  the  absurd  and  incomplete 
state  of  our  marriage  law  in  its  most  important  prori- 
sion,  or  to  show  that  either  the  restraints  upon  mar- 
riage in  the  one  country  ought  to  be  abolished,  or 
the  power  of  escaping  from  those  fetters  by  remov- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  into  the  other,  ought  to  be 
taken  away. 

That  those  restraints,  however,  are  salutary,  no 
man  c^  reflection  can  doubt.  It  is  manifest,  that  a 
contract  so  momentous  in  its  consequences  to  the 
parties,  and  to  those  whom  its  immediate  operation 
is  to  c^  into  existence,  ought  to  be  fenced  and  guard- 
ed by  peculiarly  ample  precautions  against  haste,  or 
surprise,  or  design,  or  improvidence.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  monstrous  than  that  he  who  until  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  cannot  dispose  of  or 
burthen  an  acre  of  his  land,  or  bequeath  a  shilling 
of  his  money,  or  bind  himself  by  the  most  insignifi- 
cant contract  which  can  be  written  or  entered  into 
by  words,  should  yet  be  permitted  to  form  an  union 
which  must  last  for  his  life,  a^ct  siH  the  estates  and 
money  and  honours  of  which  he  can  ever  be  possess- 
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ed,  and  give  birth  to  a  fiunily  for  whom  he  may  be 
absolutely  without  any  means  of  providing  ?  A  boy 
of  fourteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve  may,  in  Scotland,  form 
this  important  union  by  speaking  a  few  words  ;  but 
neither  can  bind  themBelveB  in  any  other  respect  until 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  com- 
plete, and  then  they  can  only  bind  themselves  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules,  and  with  the  safeguards  of 
many  solemnities  to  protect  them  against  &aud  or 
surprise,  or  even  rashness  and  indiscretion.  No 
one,  therefore,  could  seriously  entertain  a  thought 
of  effecting  the  assimilation  of  the  two  systems,  by 
extending  to  England  a  law  so  barbarous  and  so  full 
of  uncertainty  as  the  Scottish  Marriage  Law.  But 
that  law  might  well  be  altered  with  great  advantage 
to  the  community,  and  made  more  nearly  to  resem- 
ble the  English.  What  real  ot^ection  can  there  be 
to  introducing  some  check  upon  the  marriage  of 
minors  ?  Is  it  so  desirable  a  thing  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  arts  of  designingpersons,  and 
every  obstruction  removed  to  the  consummation  of 
a  design  formed  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness,  or 
of  excited  passion — a  design  which  must  constitute 
the  obligation  of  a  whole  life,  and  affect  every  one  of  its 
transactions?  Whichofuscan  be  interested  in  smooth- 
ing the  path  of  the  unprincipled  fortune-hunter,  and 
throwing  the  inexperienced  heiress,  in  her  most  ten- 
der years,  into  his  net,  or  aiding  the  contrivance 
of  the  crafty  vetwan  who  has  her  own  antiquated 
charms,  or  her  daughter's  meretricious  allurements 
to  dispose  of,  in  entrapping  the  unfledged  brood  of  a 
wealthy  or  a  noble  nest  ?     It  is  piunfiil  to  the  feel- 
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ings,  and  it  is  trying  to  the  patience,  to  hear  men  speak 
with  alarm  of  any  alteration  in  the  very  worst  part 
of  the  Scotch  law,  as  if  it  were  an  infraction  of  some 
peculiar  national  privilege,  and  regard  the  intro- 
duction of  a  manifest  and  great  improvement  from 
foreign  systems,  as  if  it  were  a  surrender  of  some 
hadge  of  independence,  or  a  stain  upon  public  ho- 
nour. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Scotch  Law  is  the  very  worst 
possible,  it  is  equidly  true  that  the  English  is  not  the 
very  best  upon  this  cardinal  point.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  Becurities  provided  against  unfit  matches;  against 
these,  as  far  as  they  go,  on  no  intelligible  principle  can 
any  complaint  be  raised;  hut  they  are  undeniably  ex- 
posed to  the  objection,  that  they  are  not  sufficient  for 
their  purpose.  The  requisite  of  publication  of  banns 
operates  only  in  small  parishes ;  in  a  church  where,  as 
at  Manchester,  some  hundreds  of  publications  are 
made  every  Sunday,  no  notice  whatever  can  be  taken 
of  the  names  read  over,  and,  consequently,  no  pub- 
licity at  all  is  given  to  the  intention  of  marrying. 
This  arrangement  of  the  law  becomes  the  more  in- 
effectual, in  consequence  of  the  enactment  declaring 
the  marriage  valid  although  the  banns  should  be 
published  in  a  parish  to  which  neither  of  the  parties 
belong.  Hence  all  the  clandestine  marriages  are 
advertised  in  some  very  populous  parish,  or  some 
parish  remote  from  the  residence  of  those  interested 
in  preventing  the  match.  If  the  age  of  consent  were 
reduced  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen,  there  could 
surely  be  no  objection  to  making  the  consent  of  pa- 
rents or  guardians  a  condition  precedent  to  the  -va^ 
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lidity  of  the  contract.  Indeed,  even  without  any 
alteration  of  the  age,  there  can  he  no  possible  ohjec- 
tion  to  making  this  a  condition  sine  qua  non.  For 
the  law  as  it  at  present  is  framed  means  to  make  the 
consent  essential,  or  it  means  nothing  at  alL  It 
means,  it  can  only  mean,  that  no  minor  shall  he  al- 
lowed to  marry  without  that  prescrihed  consent.  The 
alternative  of  puhlication  of  banns  is  only  given  to 
meet  the  case  of  those  having  no  parents  or  guardians 
to  consent,  or  of  the  parties  not  heing  minors.  Yet 
it  affords  a  means  of  escaping  altogether  from  the 
exigency  of  the  law.  In  the  ceremony  of  publication 
itself  no  virtue  whatever  resides  ;  and  unless  an  in- 
&nt  without  consent  publishing  his  intention  to  marry 
can  be  deemed  to  stand  in  a  different  position  from 
that  in  which  he  would  have  stood  had  he  not  made 
the  puhlication,  no  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned 
for  relying  on  that  wholly  insignificant  act.  Suppose 
the  question  related  to  a  contract  of  some  other  kind, 
and  that  it  were  the  policy  of  the  law,  for  example, 
to  prevent  spirits  from  being  sold  by  any  person  under 
acertainquantity(astheGiQ  Act  in  feet  means  to  do) 
— would  any  one  ever  think  of  requiring  that  those 
who  intend  to  sell  spirits  should  advertise  their  design 
and  address  in  some  paper  any  where,  however  re- 
mote from  the  Justices  of  their  own  district,  to  enable 
those  Justices  to  watch  their  shops?  No.  The  sale  of 
the  small  quantity  would  be  pronounced  invalid,  and 
the  seller  prevented  from  recovering  the  price,  as  in- 
deed the  law  has  in  this  case  provided.  It  is  quite 
ridiculous  to  endeavour  to  prevent  marriages  with- 
out consent,  by  requiring  notice  to  he  given,  and  yet 
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make  the  marriage  valid,  instead  of  prohibiting  the 
marriage  altogether,  which  the  policy  of  the  law 
clearly  means  to  do,  but  does  most  inefiectually. 

This,  then,  wonld  manifestly  be  an  iraprovement  on 
the  Laws,  of  infinite  importance — to  make  all  mar> 
riages  of  minors  without  consent  void,  adjusting,  if 
necessary,  the  t^  differently,  and  particularly  mak- 
ing it  less  in  the  woman's  case ;  and  to  make  the 
Laws  of  both  Scotland  and  England  the  same  upon 
this  important  subject  But  should  that  be  reckoned 
too  great  a  change ;  and  especially  should  there  be 
found  insuperable  objections  to  the  alteration  of  the 
Scotch  Law,  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  r^ 
taining  the  present  most  absurd  and  indeed  disgrace- 
ful anomaly,  of  having  the  Law  friuned  in  England 
80  as  to  make  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland  open  a 
door  for  escaping  its  enactments  whenever  there  are 
pecuniwy  means  within  the  reach  of  the  parties  to 
the  evasion.  The  Scotch  cannot  possibly  complain 
if,  their  own  law  being  kept  in  the  same  rude  state 
in  which  we  now  find  it,  we  only  provide  that  it  shall 
no  longer  be  made  the  instrument  of  tacitly  abro- 
gating the  law  of  England  with  respect  to  Eng- 
lish  marriages.  We  have  at  least  a  right  to  require, 
that  if  the  Scotch  must  still  mairy  in  their  present 
way,  their  custom  or  their  law  of  marriage  shall  be 
confined  to  themselves,  and  not  permitted  to  frustrate 
our  English  law  of  marriage  in  its  most  important 
enactments. 

The  Bill  which  was  entertained  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1835,  had  for  its  principal  object  to  pre- 
vent a  Scotch   marriage  between  English  parties 
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irom  operating  differently  from  an  English  marriage 
between  the  same  parties ;  and  it  sought  to  accom- 
plish this  by  requiring  as  long  a  residence  in  Scotland 
as  the  time  taken  by  the  pubhcation  of  banne  in 
England.  This  remedy,  therefore,  assumed  that  the 
EngUsh  Law,  with  all  its  manifest  defects,  was  to  re- 
main on  its  present  footing,  and  only  removed  from  the 
legal  system  of  the  two  countries  that  gross  ano- 
maly by  which  the  law  of  the  one  nullifies  that  of  the 
other.  It  would,  if  carried,  prevent  all  runaway 
Scotch  marriages  j  but  it  would  both  leave  the  Eng- 
lish law  defective  and  inefficient  to  accomplish  its  own 
purpose,  and  it  woiild  leave  the  Scotch  Law  as  bad  as 
before.  The  true  remedy  is  that  more  ample  change 
of  the  law,  which  shall  effectually  prevent  mwriages 
of  minors  without  consent,  in  both  countries,  by  de- 
claring such  contracts  absolutely  void. 

Another  mischief  of  the  present  system  arises  from 
the  conflict  of  the  laws  respecting  divorce  in  the  two 
coimtries.  By  the  Scotch  Law,  an  English  marriage 
can  be  dissolved  effectually  in  the  Scotch  Courts, 
according  to  the  doctrines  held  by  those  Scotch  Courts. 
But  the  English  Courts  hold  that  such  a  divorce  is 
wholly  ineffectual,  and  if  a  party  so  divorced  in  Scot- 
land afterwards  marries  in  England,  he  is  punishable 
as  for  polygamy,  and  the  marriage  is  void.  If,  how- 
ever, after  such  a  Scotch  divorce,  he  marries  again 
in  Scotland,  this  Scottish  marriage  is  held  in  Scot- 
land to  be  valid.  A  plain  conflict  hence  arises  between 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  and  if  an  English 
honour  or  estate  were  claimed  by  the  issue  of  such  a 
second  Scotch  marriage,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the 
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English  Courts  might  decide,  though  most  probably 
they  would  pronounce  against  the  legitimacy.  If  so, 
the  same  person  would  be  a  bastard  iu  England,  and 
legitimate  in  Scotland  ;  the  English  estates  and  ho* 
nours  of  his  father  would  go  to  another  person, 
while  the  Scotch  estates  and  honours  of  the  same 
father  would  devolve  upon  him.  Cases  might  be  put 
of  still  greater  complication  and  anomaly,  where,  in 
the  settlement  governing  the  descent  of  the  property 
there  were  shifting  uses.  If,  indeed,  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  House  of  Lords,  should  determine  in 
a  Scotch  case  against  the  validity  of  the  Scotch  divorce, 
and  of  the  new  Scotch  Marriage,  then  the  Scotch 
Law  would  be  declared  to  be  different  from  what  it  is 
now  held  to  be,  and  this  conflict  would  be  avoided. 
But  it  is  on  every  account  far  more  expedient  that  such 
delicate  questions  should  be  settled  generally  and  pro- 
spectively by  some  new  law  declaratory  or  enactive. 
The  Bill  of  1835  proposed  to  prevent,  under  certain 
regulations,  the  Scotch  Court  fr'om  dissolving  English 
marriages.  But  it  is  manifestly  improper  to  prohibit 
all  such  divorces  generally,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
inflicting  a  severe  hardship  on  a  party  to  declare  that 
whatever  might  be  the  conduct  of  the  other  spouse, 
though  both  were  domiciled  in  Scotland,  no  remedy 
could  be  obtained  without  resorting  to  England.  The 
Bill,  accordingly,  proceeding  upon  the  same  princi< 
pie  of  preventing  collusive  proceedings  in  fraud  of 
the  English  Law  of  Divorce  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
marriage,  rested  satisfied  with  prohibiting  the  Scotch 
Courts  from  dissolving  English  marriages  without  a 
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certain  period  of  real  residence  by  the  parties  in  ' 
Scotland. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  on  legitimacy,  gives  rise  to  another  conflict, 
and  to  very  inconvenient  and  absurd  anomalies,  de- 
trimental to  individuals,  and  discreditable  to  the  law. 
The  Civil  Law,  which  allows  legitimation  per  subse- 
quens  matrimonium,  being  received  in  Scotland, 
while  it  was  rejected  by  the  celebrated  answer  of  the 
Barons  to  the  Prelates  in  the  Statute  of  Merton  (Hen. 
III.),  Nolumus  leges  ^ngluemutart,i£a,-per8onhom 
before  the  marriage  of  his  parents  in  Scotland,  claims 
English  land  or  honours,  he  has  been  held  disentitled, 
though  in  Scotland  he  has  an  indefeasible  title  to  in- 
herit both.  Thus  he  is  bastard  on  one  side  of  the 
Tweed,  and  legitimate  on  the  other,  and  that,  although 
his  parents  were  bona  Jide  domiciled  in  Scotland — 
nay,  although  they  never  had  been  in  England.  The 
like  happens  if  he  claims  personalty  in  England — 
he  can  obtain  this  succession  with  certainty  as  if  he 
were  legitimate,  while  he  cannot  inherit  land.  So 
he  can  inherit  all  beneficial  encumbrances  on  land, 
as  mortgages,  with  all  the  remedies  incident  thereto ; 
but  me  acre  of  the  land  as  terre-tenant,  he  never 
can  inherit.  Thus,  even  where  there  is  no  collusive 
act,  nothing  colourable,  nothing  done  in  fraudem 
legis,  ^isconflictm  legum  makes  thesame  individual 
legitimate  and  bastard  at  the  same  time  ;  legitimate 
in  one  part  of  the  island,  bastard  in  another — ^legiti- 
mate when  he  claims  personal,  bastard  when  he 
claims  real  estate — legitimate  or  bastard,  accordingly 
as  he  resorts  to  the  Courts  on  one  side  or  on  the 
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'  other  of  Westminster  HalL  To  cases  of  this  sort 
the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  1 835  applied  in  a  mate- 
rially different  way  from  their  application  to  the 
former  heads,  because  there  was  here  no  question  of 
preventing  evasion  of  the  one  law  by  the  means  which 
the  other  furnished.  It  was  proposed  to  make  the 
law  of  the  birth-place  govern  the  question  of  the 
party's  status ;  and  this  would  plainly  have  prevented 
any  evasions,  such  as  might  arise  if  the  rule  were 
taken  from  the  place  of  the  marriage.  In  case  the 
birth-place  were  Scotland,  and  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage took  place  in  England,  some  difficulty  might 
arise  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  expedient  that  the 
legitimation  should  only  be  effected  by  the  subse- 
quent marriage  taking  place,  as  well  as  the  birth  of 
the  issue,  in  Scotland. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  these  remarks  without 
observing  upon  the  singular  state  of  the  English  law 
respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract. 
It  is  quite  peculiar,  aud  can  be  defence  upon  no 
principle,  whether  of  justice  or  of  expediency.  By 
the  rules  of  our  jurisprudence  marriage  is  indissolu- 
ble. No  Court  has  the  power  to  dissolve  a  marriage 
originally  valid.  What  are  called  sentences  of  divorce 
in  oar  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  are  either  mere  sen- 
tences of  separation  from  bed  and  board,  which  can 
at  any  moment  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  parties 
coming  together,  and  which  leave  the  marriage  sub- 
sisting, only  that  by  the  provisions  of  a  Statute  they 
prevent  any  prosecution  for  bigamy,  in  case  of  the  par- 
ties contracting  a  new  marriage,  which  new  marriage 
is  invalid  in  law,  and  therefore  only  the  outward  cere- 
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mony  of  a  marriage — or  they  are  sentences  declaring . 
that  there  never  was  a  marriage  validly  solemnized. 
The  law,  therefore,  will  not  recognise  the  possibility 
of  the  nuptial  tie  ever  being  loosened.  As  far  as  the 
law  goes,  nothing  done  by  either  party,  or  by  both, 
can  ever  put  an  end  to  the  contract  j  and,  therefore, 
if  it  is  to  be  determined  in  any  case,  this  must  be 
effected  by  a  special  law  made  for  that  particular 
case,  as  a  special  law  may  be  passed  to  take  away  a 
man's  life  or  his  property,  which  the  ordinary  laws 
could  not  touch.  In  holding  marriage  indissoluble, 
the  English  Law  follows  that  of  Catholic  countries, 
where  nothing  but  the  sentence  of  the  Pope — held 
to  have  the  force  of  a  release  from  Heaven — can 
set  the  parties  free  from  the  obligation  of  their  mar- 
riage vows.  But  those  countries  hardly  ever  pre- 
sent an  instance  of  such  Papal  interposition ;  and 
very  many  individuals  hold  their  vows  in  the  (ace 
of  God,  at  the  altar,  to  be  of  a  force  so  binding, 
that  not  even  the  power  to  loose  as  well  as  bind, 
which  resides  in  St  Peter's  successor,  can  work  a 
valid  release  from  them.  In  England,  however, 
where  the  contract  is  now  held  to  be  by  law  abso- 
lutely indissoluble,  it  appears  to  have  been  otherwise 
regulated  in  Catholic  times ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
singular,  that,  while  the  Romish  religion  subsisted 
among  us,  though  certainly  after  the  Pap^  power 
had  been  renounced,  and  Courts  were  established 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  under  the  temporal  su- 
premacy of  the  Crown,  sentences  for  the  entire  dis- 
solution of  the  contract,  that  is,  divorces  a  vinculo 
matTimonii,  were  used  to  be  given  by  those  new  tri- 
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bunab.  This  has  been  entirely  disused  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  the  law  upon  the  subject  is  now, 
and  for  so  long  has  been,  quite  fixed.  There  has, 
however,  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
been  introduced  the  practice  of  effecting  divorces  by 
a  Parliamentary  proceeding,  which,  though  it  be,  in 
principle  and  in  its  forms,  the  making  of  a  new,  a 
special,  or  a  private  and  personal  law  for  each  occa^ 
sion,  (what  the  civilians  of  Rome  called  Privile- 
gium,)  has,  nevertheless,  become  so  ordinary  a  mea- 
sure, that  it  is  resorted  to,  and  reckoned  upon,  as  if 
it  were  one  of  the  ordinary  remedies  provided  by  the 
law;  and  it  has  become  subject  to  rules  and  regular 
tions,  as  well  known,  in  governing  the  discretion  of 
Parliament  in  making  such  new  laws,  as  any  of  those 
which  constitute  the  practice  of  the  Courts  in  adminis- 
tering the  old  and  general  laws.  This  limitation  of 
legislative  discretion  has,  no  doubt,  prevent«d  many 
of  the  mischiefe  to  which  these  proceedings  must 
otherwise  have  given  rise ;  nevertheless,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  thing  more  contrary  to  all 
sound  principle  of  every  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  remedy  is  only  open  to  one 
of  the  parties.  The  infidelity  of  the  wife  gives  the 
husband  a  kind  of  right  to  have  the  marriage  dis- 
solved  by  a  bill ;  and  it  is  a  right  so  well  understood, 
that  he  obtains  his  divorce  in  this  way  as  a  matter 
of  course,  provided  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been 
unexceptionable,  and  that  he  has  complied  with  the 
standing  orders,  which  require  him  to  have  obtained 
a  verdict  in  an  action  against  the  seducer,  and  a 
sentence  of  separation  in  the  Consistorial  Court. 
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Nay,  so  much  is  this  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  Common  Law  Judges  have  sometimes  di- 
rected juries  to  find  for  the  plaintiflF,  who  was  com- 
plaining  of  the  loss  of  his  wife's  society ;  this  being 
the  gist  of  the  action,  while  he  was  proved  to  have 
lived  for  years  separated  from  her.  Even  in  one  case 
where  he  had  made  her  an  allowance  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  her  never  coming  within  twenty  miles  of  him, 
the  Court  said  the  verdict  was  wanted  for  enabling 
the  party  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  Parliament ;  •  for- 
getting that  the  standing  orders  required  a  verdict 
as  a  test  of  the  conduct  of  the  party,  and  chiefly  to 
prevent  collusion,  and  that  if  juries  returned  ver- 
dicts, merely  because  bills  could  not  pass  with- 
out them,  the  test  would  cease  to  exist.  This  error 
of  the  Judge,  however,  shows  how  much  the  pro- 
ceeding in  Parliament  is  recognised  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  the  husband's  part.  But  the  wife  has  no 
such  remedy ;  the  rules  of  Parliamentary  practice 
are  just  as  peremptory  in  excluding  her  from  it, 
whatever  be  the  conduct  of  her  husband ;  it  is  quite 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  have  no 
divorce,  how  gross  soever  may  have  been  his  mal- 
treatment of  her  in  every  respect.  Nor  does  the 
rule  of  her  exclusion  ever  bend  to  any  circumstance 
of  a^ravation,  except  that  of  incestuous  adultery 
proved  with  her  sister  or  other  very  near  relation ; 
and  of  such  exceptions  there  are  but  three  instances 


*  This  waa  to  ruled,  but  witfaont  dne  coDuderadoDj  bj  Lord  Ellen- 
borangb,  in  the  cue  of  dumbertayne  c.  Broomfleld,  at  Nin  Prioa  in 
1813. 
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known.  Where  the  hushand  had  been  guilty  of 
unnatural  crimeB,  beside  ordinary  ill-conduct,  the 
wife  was  refused  her  remedy.  Now,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  crime  of  adultery  is  very 
different  in  a  wife,  who  by  her  infidelity  may  impose 
a  spurious  issue  upon  her  husband,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  protection  of  his  rights,  as  regards 
spurious  progeny,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
only  object  of  divorce ;  and  that  misconduct  of  an 
outrageous  nature,  such  as  gross  cruelty,  living  in 
open  adultery  with  another  woman,  refuBal  to  cohabit, 
or  such  incidents  generally  as  entirely  frustrate  the 
very  objects  of  the  matrimonial  union,  ought  either 
to  be  made  severely  punishable,  or  to  be  allowed  as 
grounds  of  divorce  to  be  obtained  by  the  wife.  Nor  is 
it  any  answer,  to  allege  the  risk  of  collusion  between 
the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  obtuning  a  divorce. 
That  collusion  must  always  be  a  possible  risk  ^  and  it 
is,  no  doubt,  frequent  in  divorce  bills  under  the  ex- 
isting practice.  The  legislature,  or  the  tribunals 
which  have  cognisance  of  the  question,  must  pro- 
vide the  best  checks  they  can  for  preventing  it ;  all 
systems  being  supposed  to  agree  in  this,  that  no  dis- 
solution of  the  nuptial  union  should  be  allowed  upon 
the  mere  agreement  of  the  parties  to  terminate  their 
connexion. 

But  this  first  objection,  of  inequality  in  admitting 
the  remedy  by  bill,  might  be  removed,  it  may  be  said, 
by  a  more  equitable  principle  being  adopted  in  Par- 
liament. The  second  objection  is  not  so  easily  re- 
moved -y  it  is,  as  at  present  constituted,  a  remedy 
confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  can  alone  afford  what 
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cannot  cost  less  than  six  or  seTen  hundred  potmds, 
including  the  proceedings  in  the  Courts.  This  of  it- 
self  is  an  unansweraHe  argument  against  such  divorce 
bills.  No  man  in  moderate  circumstances  ever  can 
a£Ford  to  obtain  one. 

A  third  objection  is  derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  tribtmal.  None  can  be  worse  constituted  for 
the  purpose  ;  none  more  liable  to  abuse.  Accord- 
ingly, although  the  Peers  generally  interfere  very 
little  with  the  judicial  business  of  the  House,  and 
thus  convert  what  woxdd  be,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  one  of  the  most  absurdly  framed 
judicatures  in  the  world,  into  one  which,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding good,  yet  practically  works  tolerably  well, 
their  Lordships  do  not  exercise  the  same  absti- 
nence  upon  divorce  bills ;  and  it  is  not  many  years 
since  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  favour  towards 
the  family  of  an  individual  connected  with  many 
Peers,  by  passing  a  divorce  biU,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent and  practice,  at  the  suit  of  his  wife.  Upon 
a  division,  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  very  nar- 
row majority,  in  a  House  much  more  full  than  is 
ever  found  to  assist  at  judicial  proceedings.  The 
remedy  proposed  for  this  some  time  ago,  was  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  matter  of  divorce  bills  to  a  Court  of 
Justice,  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
-  Council  was  suggested  as  the  appropriate  tribunal. 
The  proposition,  being  favourably  received' by  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  "  Conservative  Senate"  of  this 
country  would  in  all  probability  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  had  its  authors  pressed  it ;  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  discretion  of 
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extending  patents,  more  recently  conferred  upon  that 
useful  Court,  may  operate  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction  in  this  direction.  It 
is  certain  that  no  enquiry  can  he  more  appropriate 
for  a  Court,  or  less  adapted  to  a  Chamber  of  Parlia- 
ment, than  that  of  the  Ucts  which  should  entitle 
parties  to  a  divorce. 


The  subject  of  the  Marriage  I«w  and  the  conflict 
betvi^en  the  laws  of  the  two  parts  of  this  Island  has 
been  treated  at  large  in  the  preceding  discourse. 
The  following  Speech  was  delivered  in  explanation  of 
the  Bill  introduced  into  the  Hoiue  of  Lords  in  Sep- 
tember 1835,  and  which  was  suffered  to  stand  over 
in  order  that  so  momentous  a  subject  might  receive 
the  most  ample  consideration,  both  firom  the  country 
at  large  and  among  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  attention 
of  the  Judges  who  have  had  most  experience  in  this 
department  of  our  jurisprudence  should  never  have 
been  effectually  directed  towards  its  amendment.  Lord 
Eldon's  habits  of  doubt,  and  his  marked  disinclina- 
tion to  all  changes  in  the  Law,  prevented  him  from 
applying  the  resources  of  his  extraordinary  learning 
and  distinguished  ability  to  the  question.  He  only 
introduced,  but  without  any  remarks,  a  bill  pro- 
pounded by  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  had  Icaig  directed 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  is  certunly,  both 
from  his  great  talents  and  the  long  experience  which 
he  has  had  of  legal  discussions,  well  entitled  to  be  con- 
sulted as  an  authority  upon  it.    But  no  one  was  so 
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fitted  to  grapple  with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  ques> 
tion  as  Sir  William  Scott,  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  Consistorial  Courts,  who  had,  by  the  accident 
of  the  leading  case  upon  the  Scotch  Marriage  Law 
coming  before  him,*  discussed  the  whole  subject, 
and  who,  although  an  English  Judge  and  deciding 
upon  a  question  of  Foreign  law  as  a  question  of  fact 
merely,  had  yet  pronounced  a  judgment,  ever  since 
admitted  to  settle  the  Scotch  Law  upon  its  just  foun- 
dations, and  to  end  all  the  disputes  which  had  pre^ 
▼iously  divided  Scotch  lawyers  themselves. 

There  has  seldom  if  ever  appeared  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Law  any  one  so  pecuharly  endowed  with 
all  the  learning  and  capacity  which  can  accomplish, 
as  well  as  all  the  graces  which  can  embellish  the 
judicial  character,  as  this  eminent  person.  Confining 
himself  to  the  comparatively  nfurow  and  sequestered 
walks  of  the  Consistorial  tribunals,  he  had  early  been 
withdrawn  from  the  contentions  of  the  Forum,  had 
lost  the  readiness  with  which  his  great  natural  acnte- 
ness  must  have  furnished  him,  and  had  never  acquir- 
ed the  habits  which  forensic  strife  is  found  to  form 
— the  preternatural  power  of  suddenly  producing 
all  the  mind's  resources  at  the  call  of  the  moment, 
and  shifting  their  application  nimbly  from  point  to 
point,  as  that  exigency  varies  in  its  purpose  or  its 
directioxi.  Bnt  so  had  he  also  escaped  the  hardness, 
not  to  say  the  coarseness,  which  is  inseparable  from 
such  rough  and  constant  use  of  the  faculties,  and  which, 
while  it  sharpens  their  edge  and  their  point,  not 

*  Dalrjmpl*  t>.  Dklrynpla. 
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seldom  contaminates  the  taste,  and  withdraws  the 
mind  from  all  pure,  and  ^nerous,  and  classical  inter- 
course, to  matters  of  a  vulgar  and  a  technical  order. 
His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  caste  ;  calm,  firm, 
enlarged,  penetrating,  profound.  His  powers  of  rea- 
soning were  in  proportion  great,  and  still  more 
refined  than  extensive,  though  singularly  free  from 
any  thing  like  versatility,  and  liable  to  be  easily  dis- 
turbed in  their  application  to  every-day  use.  If 
the  retired  and  almost  solitary  habits  of  the  compara- 
tively secluded  walk  in  which  he  moved,  bad  given 
him  little  relish  for  the  strenuous  and  vehement  war- 
fare of  rapid  argumentation  and  the  logic  of  unpre- 
pared debate,  his  vast  superiority  was  apparent  when, 
as  from  an  eminence,  he  was  called  to  survey  the 
whole  field  of  dispute,  and  to  marshal  the  vari^ated 
focts,  disentangle  the  intricate  mazes,  and  array  the 
conflicting  reasons  which  were  calculated  to  distract 
and  suspend  men's  judgment.  If  ever  the  praise 
of  being  luminous  could  be  justly  bestowed  upon 
human  compositions,  it  was  upon  his  Judgments,  and 
it  was  the  approbation  constantly,  and  as  it  were 
peculiarly,  appropriated  to  those  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions of  judicial  capacity. 

His  learning,  extensive  and  profoimd  in  all  pro- 
fessional matters,  was  by  no  means  confined  within 
that  range.  He  was  amply  and  accurately  endowed 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  history  of  all  times  ;  richly 
provided  with  the  literary  and  the  personal  portion 
of  historical  lore ;  lai^ly  furnished  with  stores  of 
the  more  curious  and  recondite  knowledge,  which 
judicious  students  of  antiquity,  and  judicious  stu- 
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dents  only,  are  found  to  amass ;  and  he  possessed 
a  rare  facility  of  introducing  such  matters  felici- 
tously for  the  iUustration  of  an  ailment  or  a  topic, 
whether  in  debate  or  in  more  femiUar  conversation. 
But  he  was  above  the  pedantry  which  disdains  the 
gratification  of  a  more  ordinary  and  every-day  curio- 
sity. No  one  had  more  knowledge  of  the  common 
afiairs  of  life  ;  and  it  was  at  all  times  a  current  obser- 
vation, that  the  person  who  first  saw  any  sight  exhi- 
bited in  London,  be  it  production  of  nature,  or  of  art, 
or  of  artifice  (for  he  would  condescend  to  see  even  the 
juggler  play  his  tricks),  was  Sir  William  Scott— who 
could  always  steal  for  such  relaxations  ao  hour  from 
settling  the  gravest  questions  that  could  be  raised  on 
the  rights  of  nations,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the 
land.  Above  alt,  he  was  a  person  of  great  classical 
attainments,  which  he  had  pursued  and,  indeed,  im- 
proved from  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
a  college  tutor  of  distinguished  reputation ;  and  from 
hence,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  refinement  and 
featidiousness  of  his  mind,  he  derived  the  pure  taste 
which  presided  over  all  his  eflbrts,  chastening  his 
judicial  compositions  and  adorning  his  exquisite  con- 
versation. Of  diction,  indeed,  he  was  among  the 
greatest  masters,  in  all  but  its  highest  department  of 
enei^tic  declamation  and  ferv^it  imagery.  "  Quid 
multa?  Istum  audiens  equidem  sic  judicare  soleo, 
quidquid  aut  addideris,  aut  mutaveris,  aut  detraxeris, 
vitiosius  et  deterius  fiitunmi."* 

To  give  samples  of  his  happy  command  of  language 

*  Ci«.  d«  Or«t.  lib.  Hi. 
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would  be  an  easy  thing,  but  it  would  almost  be  to 
cite  the  bulk  of  hia  Judgments.  "  Having  thus  Air- 
nished  the  rule  which  must  govern  our  decision.'' 
said  he,  in  the  famous  case  already  referred  to,*  "  the 
English  law  retires,  and  makes  way  for  the  Scottish, 
whose  piinciples  must  finally  dispose  of  the  case," 
Quoting  the  words  of  Puffendorff  (and  it  may  bs 
observed  in  passing,  misquoting  them  for  the  purpose 
of  his  ai^ument,  and  omitting  the  part  which  answered 
it),  who,  alter  stating  an  opinion  subtiLdy  and  aor 
phisticaJly  held  by  some,  adds,  "  Tu  noli  sic  B^)ere," 
Sir  William  Scott  at  once  gave  it  thus,  in  the  happiest, 
the  most  literal,  and  yet  the  most  idiomatic  English — 
"  Be  not  you  wise  in  such  conceits  as  these." 

To  illustrate  by  examples  hia  singularly  refined  and 
pungent  wit  in  conversation,  or  the  happy  and  unex- 
pected quotations  with  which  he  embellished  it,  or 
the  tersely  told  anecdotes  with  which  he  Nilivened 
it,  without  for  an  instant  fatiguing  his  audience, 
would  be  &r  leas  easy, — because  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  refined  essence  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  beat 
society  consists,  not  to  keep.  When  some  sudden 
and  somewhat  violent  changes- of  opinion  were  im- 
puted to  a  learned  Judge,  who  was  always  jocosely 

termed  Mrs ,  "  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  Fe- 

mina,"  was  Sir  William  Scott's  remark.  A  celebrated 
physimn  having  said,  somewhat  more  flippantly  than 
beseemed  the  gravity  of  his  cloth,  *'  Oh,  you  know.  Sir 
William,  after  forty  a  man  is  always  either  a  fool  or 
a  physician  I"  '*  Mayn't  he  be  both.  Doctor  ?"  was 
the  arch  rejoinder, — with  a  most  arch  leer  and  insi- 

*  DaliTmpla  v.  Dalryniple. 
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noatiiig  voice  half  drawled  out.  "  A  Ticar  was  once" 
(said  hia  Lordship,'  presiding  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Admiralty SesaioDs),  "soweariedoutwithhisparish- 
elerk  amfining  himself  entirely  to  the  100th  Psabn, 
that  he  remonstrated,  and  insisted  upon  a  rariety, 
which  the  man  promised;  but,  old  habit  proving  too 
strong  for  him,  the  old  words  were  aa  iwial  givrai 
out  next  Sunday,  '  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.' 
Upon  this  the  vicar's  temper  could  hcdd  out  no  longer, 
and,  jutting  hia  head  over  the  desk,  he  cried,  '  Damn 
all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  1' — a  very  compen- 
dious form  of  anathema  1"  added  the  learned  chief  <^ 
the  Spiritual  Court. 

This  eminent  perscaiage  was  in  hia  ojanions  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  confined ;  never  aeeming  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  times  "  before  the  flood"  <^ 
light  which  the  Americui  War  and  the  French  Re- 
volution had  let  in  upon  the  world — times  when  he 
waa  a  tutor  in  Oxford,  and  hoped  to  live  and  die 
in  the  unbroken  quiet  of  her  bowers,  enjoying  their 
shade  variegated  with  no  glara  of  importunate  illu- 
minaticHi.  Of  every  change  he  was  the  enemy  i  of  all 
improrenient  careless  and  er^  distruatfal;  of  dte 
least  deriatjon  from  the  roost  beaten  track  sus- 
pidous;  (^  the  remotest  risks  an  acute  prognosti' 
cator  as  by  some  natural  inaiinct;  of- the  slightest 
actual  danger  a  terrw-stricken  apeetator.  As  he  could 
ima^ne'nothing  bettef  than  the  exiatii^  state  of  any 
given  thing,  he  could  see  only  peril  and  hazard  in  the 

•  sir  W.  Scott  WM,  during  tha  latUr  yein  of  hb  long.nit«nded 
Ufc,  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Stowell;  bnt  it  is  by  hU  former 
name  that  he  is  known  to  the  -proftwioo  and  to  Qm  hotM. 
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search  for  any  thing  new  ;  and  with  him  it  was  quite 
enough,  to  characterise  a  measure  as  "  a  mere 
novelty,"  to  deter  him  at  once  from  entertaining 
it — a  phrase  of  which  Mr  Speaker  Abbot,  with  some 
humour,  once  took  advantage  to  say,  when  asked 
by  Mb  Mend  what  that  mass  of  papers  might  be, 
pointing  to  the  huge  bundle  of  the  Acts  of  a  single 
session, — "  Mere  novelties,  Sir  William — ^mere  no- 
velties." And,  in  truth,  idl  the  while  that  this  class 
of  poUticians  are  declaiming  and  alarming  mankind 
against  every  attempt  to  improve  our  laws,  made  judi- 
ciously and  safely,  because  upon  principle,  and  syste- 
matically, and  with  circumspection,  they  are  imhesi- 
tatingly  passing  by  wholesale,  and  without  any  reflec- 
tion at  all,  the  most  startling  acts  for  widely  affect- 
ing the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  one  en- 
dowed with  such  rare  qualifications  for  working  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Consistorial  Law,  should  have 
grown  old  in  the  fetters  of  such  a  school  as  this.  His 
peculiar  habits  of  reasoning — ^his  vast  and  various 
knowledge — bis  uniting  with  the  habits  of  a  judge, 
and  the  authority  due  to  so  distinguished  a  member 
of  the  Clerical  Courts,  all  the  erudition  and  polish 
of  a  finished  scholar,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  habits  of  society  which  are  the  least  to  be 
expected  in  such  dignitaries — finally,  his  equal  know- 
ledge of  both  the  English  and  Scotch  systems — 
seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  very  person  at  whose 
hands  this  great  branch  of  the  jurisprudence  of  both 
nations  might  most  naturally  have  expected  to  receive 
its  most  important  amendments. 
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My  Lords,  I  have  now  to  present  the  Bill  of  which 
I  gave  notice  Bome  months  ago,  to  amend  the  laws 
of  marriage,  legitimacy,  and  divorce.  The  circwu- 
stances  which  I  then  stated  have  occasioned  the  lapse 
of  this  long  interval.  A  cause  of  great  importance* 
was  pending,  and,  until  judgment  should  he  given  in 
it,  there  was  a  manifest  inconvenience,  to  say  the 
least,  in  proceeding  to  legislate  upon  the  subject ; 
for,  ^though  no  measure  which  was  likely  to  he 
entertained  by  your  Lordships  could  have  had  a  retro< 
spective  operad<m  upon  the  decision  of  that  question^ 
yet  any  discussion  of  the  subject  among  those,  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  who  were,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  judiciiU  (unctions,  to  pronounce  upon  the  appeal 
I  am  alluding  to,  appeared  objectionable.  The  delay 
of  the  judgment  has  not  been  owing  either  to  myself, 
or  to  my  noble  and  learned  friend  ;*  and,  indeed,  I 
do  not  blame  any  one  for  it,  as  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  justified  the  fullest  deliberation.    The 


■  WwFVBder  v.  Wwrcnder. 
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case  was  disposed  of  yesterday,  and  I  have  now  to 
present  the  Bill  which  will,  if  passed  into  a  law, 
apply,  as  I  think,  the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  evils 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  our 
jurisprudence.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the 
period  of  the  Session  renders  it  impossible  to  proceed 
further  than  reading  the  Bill  a  first  time,  printing  it, 
and  letting  it  undergo  a  full  discussion  during  the 
vacation.  My  duty  at  present  is  to  state  shortly  the 
principles  upon  which  the  measure  is  framed. 

Your  Lordships  are  well  aware,  generally,  of  the 
diversities  which  mark  the  English  and  Scotch  laws 
relating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  and  of  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  which  result  from  those  diver- 
sities. By  the  law  of  England  no  marriage  is  valid 
which  is  not  solemnised  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Marriage  Act.  By  the  Scotch  law,  any  parties 
of  the  legal  age — that  is,  fourteen  and  twelve  respec- 
tively— ^may  contract  a  valid  marriage  by  declaring 
their  consent  per  verba  de  presenti,  or  by  promising 
to  intermarry,  and  then  cohabiting ;  and  such  pre- 
sent consent,  or  promise  with  subsequent  cohabitation, 
being  proved  by  any  evidence  legally  admissible  to 
substantiate  the  truth  of  facts  alleged,  must  be  allowed 
by  all  courts  as  conclusive  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
tract having  been  completed.  This  state  of  the  law 
has  often  been  lamented  by  those  who  considered  it 
as  mischievous  in  tendency  and  grossly  inconsistent, 
that  the  same  party  who,  until  he  attains  twenty- 
one,  is  incapable  of  affecting  in  any  manner  the  most 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  landed  property,  or 
bindinghimself  in  almost  any  way,  should  be  suf^red, 
by  an  improvident  marriage  hastily  contracted,  to  incur 

*  Lord  Ljrndhunt. 
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the  most  important  of  all  obligations,  and  to  bestow 
upon  hia  issue  by  a  designing,  and  possibly  a  profli- . 
gate,  woman,  the  inheritance  of  the  highest  honours 
andthemostamplepossessions.  But  with  this  question 
we  have,  at  present,  nothing  to  do.  Upon  the  Scotch 
law  I  do  not  ask  your  Lordships  to  make  any  change. 
Whether  or  not  it  may  be  founded  upon  sound  princi- 
ples I  do  not  at  all  inquire.  Nor  do  I  stop  to  examine 
the  consequences  which  may  have  flowed  from  it, 
further  than  to  observe,  that  a  law  may  be  adapted 
to  one  kind  of  society,  which  in  another  would  be 
mischievous ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manners 
of  a  community  may  have  become  adapted  to  the 
law  ;  so  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  condemn- 
ing the  Scotch  marria^-law  merely  because  it  would 
be  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  country.  The  Scotch 
are  exceedingly  attached  to  this  branch  of  their  juris- 
prudence ;  and  I  am  very  far  from  proposing  that  it 
should  be  altered.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing,  to 
permit  the  difference  that  exists  in  their  marriage- 
law  to  open  a  door  for  the  evasion  of  ours.  Who- 
ever holds  that  the  English  law  upon  this  subject  is 
right  for  England,  and  the  Scotch  law  right  for  Scot- 
land, must  admit  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  permitting  the  one  law  to  be  made  the  means 
of  committing  frauds  upon  the  other, — permitting, 
in  truth,  the  provisions  of  the  one  system  to  make 
those  of  the  other  a  nullity : — and  even  he  who  re- 
gards the  English  law  as  bad  for  England,  must 
desire  that  it  should  be  altered  by  the  Legislature, 
so  as  to  be  amended  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  bind  only  those  who 
reside  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  evading  it.  Only  see  how  the 
matter  at  present  stands.     A  minor  cannot  marry 
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in  England  without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or 
guardian,  or  giving  what  is  considered  sufficient 
notice  to  them,  by  the  publication  of  banns ;  but,  as 
this  is  not  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  has  only  to  go 
there,  and  he  can  be  married  the  instant  he  crosses 
the  border.  Now  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
the  JEjiglish  law  were  ever  so  bad,  this  is  any  thing 
rather  than  the  right  way  of  changing  it  ^  for,  not 
to  mention  other  obvious  arguments,  such  evasion  of 
its  provisions  can  be  easily  made  by  any  persons 
wha^ver  who  live  near  the  borcbr,  but  can  only  be 
made  by  persona  in  easy  circumstances  who  happen 
to  live  at  a  distance  from  -  Scotland.  I  would,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  be  understood  as  doubting  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  law  is  a 
sound  one,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  means  l^ 
which  that  principle  is  carried  into  e^ct.  Some 
control  upon  the  improvident  marriages  of  boys  and 
girls,  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety, at  least  in  England.  This  control,  which  our 
law  intends  to  mtdntain,  l^tils  in  consequence  of  the 
Scotch  law  not  giving  a  like  control ;  and  it  foils  In 
the  very  cases  where  It  is  most  wanted, — in  the  cases 
where  wealth  and  weaknras  on  the  one  hand,  and 
needy  rapacity  on  the  other,  are  mc^t  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  apprehended  mischief. 

The  first  branch  of  the  measure  which  I  hare 
now  to  propose  Is  directed  to  remedy  this  great  evU. 
Ever  since  the  celebrated  cases  of  Crompton  v.  Bear- 
croft  before  the  Del^ates,  and  Ilderton  v.  Ildertcm 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  the  En^^h  courts  have, 
contrary  to  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion,  recognised  the 
validity  of  marriages  contracted  in  Scotland,  by 
EngHsh  parties  going  thither  for  a  momentary  resi- 
dence, and  with  the  express  purpose  of  escaping  the 
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prorisioiis  of  the  EngUsli  law.  This  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  alter  or  in  any  way  to  touch ;  but  I  wish  to 
put  those  who  fly  to  Scotland  with  such  a  view,  and 
also  their  parents  and  guardians,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  would  have 
been  had  they  remained  in  England.  This  may,  I 
think,  be  best  effected  by  requiring  that  they  should 
reside  for  a  certain  time  in  Scotland  before  they  can 
contract  a.  valid  marriage.  The  publication  of  banns 
takes  a  fortnight  at  the  least,  and  I  should  fix  upon 
three  weeks  as  the  time  of  residence,  in  order  to 
afibrd  sufficient  opportunity  of  pursuit  and  search. 
Your  Lordships  wUl  observe  tlmt  this  will  give  a 
better  notice,  in  some  respects,  than  the  banns,  for 
the  flight  will  be  at  once  known :  whereas  the  banns 
may  be  published  in  a  parish  remote  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  publicatimi 
may  he  made  where  so  many  banns  are  published  that 
no  one  knows  of  it.  I  should  set  tlds  off  against 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact  route  which  the 
parties  have  taken.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
provisions  which  I  propose  may  be  considered  as 
placing  the  parties  to  a  runaway  marriage  upon 
nearly  the  same  footing  on  which  they  would  be  were 
they  to  remain  in  their  own  country. 

The  first  provision  of  the  BiU,  then,  is,  that  no 
marriage  contracted  in  Scotland  shall  be  valid  either 
in  Scotland  or  Kngland,  unless  both  parties  are 
Scotch  by  birth,  or  are  domiciled  in  Scotland ;  that 
is,  usually  reside  there,  or  live  in  Scotland  for  three 
weeks  next  preceding  the  marriage ;  so  that  the  law 
will  remain  precisely  as  it  now  stands  with  respect 
to  all  marriages  really  and  bond  fide  Scotch,  and 
will  <8)ly  be  changed  so  as  to  prevent  English  parties 
from  going  to  Scotland  in  order  to  commit  a  fraudu- 
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lent  evasion  of  the  English  law.  No  Scotch  person 
whatever  will  be  afiected  by  the  change,  nor  any 
person,  whether  Scotch  or  not,  residing  in  Scotland, 
nor  even  any  person  whether  Scotch  or  not,  residing 
temporarily  in  Scotland.  They  only  will  be  affected 
who  go  thither  with  the  purpose  of  violating  the  laws 
of  their  own  country ;  and  even  to  them  the  old  Scotch 
law  of  marriage  will  be  applicable,  after  a  residence  of 
three  weeks. 

Upon  the  same  general  principle  of  preserving 
the  Scotch  law  as  to  bond  fide  proceedings,  and 
only  altering  it  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  made 
subservient  to  fraudulent  evasions  of  the  English 
law,  the  second  branch  of  the  measure  which  I 
am  proposing  is  framed.  The  law  differs  in  the  two 
countries,  as  your  Lordships  are  well  aware,  even 
more  widely  respecting  divorce  than  respecting  mar- 
riage. With  us  the  contract  is  indissoluble  ;  by  no 
proceeding  in  any  of  our  courts  can  divorce  a.  vin- 
culo matrimonii  be  decreed ;  the  sentences  of  nullity 
in  England  are  merely  declaratory,  and  proceed 
upon  the  ground  that  there  never  was  a  valid  mar- 
riage contracted.  Thus  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
pronounces  that  a  marriage  is  null  on  account  of  any 
thing  that  made  it  unlawful  for  the  parties  to  marry ; 
bat  if  they  were  lawfully  married,  adultery,  or  deser- 
tion, or  any  thing  else  supervening,  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  dissolving  the  marriage  ;  the  only  pro- 
ceeding known  to  our  law,  in  such  cases,  being  di- 
vorce a  mensd  et  thoro,  that  is,  separation  from  bed 
and  board  :  hence  a  new  law  must,  in  each  case,  be 
made  to  divorce  parties  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 
In  Scotland  sach  divorces  are  part  of  the  law,  and 
are  decreed  by  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  courts 
— formerly  of  the  Commissary  or  Consistorial  Court, 
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now  of  tlie  Court  of  Session — to  which  the  jurisdic- 
tion has,  hy  an  excellent  measure  of  the  noble  Duke's 
Government,*  been  transferred.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  practice  of  pMtiea  resorting  to  Scotland  with  a 
view  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  which  in 
England  they  could  not  dissolve ;  like  the  practice 
of  going  there  with  a  view  to  the  celebration  of  mBr> 
riages  which  in  England  they  could  not  contract. 

Without  entering  farther  into  the  argument,  but 
only  referring  to  the  principles  which  I  have  already 
stated  touching  marriage,  and  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  divorce,  I  propose  to  frame  upon  those 
principles  a  provision  similar  to  the  one  for  prevent- 
ing frauds  upon  the  Marriage  Act,  in  order,  also,  to 
prevent  frauds  upon  the  law  of  divorce.  This  is 
more  necessary  than  even  the  former  branch  of  the 
Bill,  because  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries  respecting  divorce,  which 
exists  not  between  their  marriage-laws.  Parties 
going  to  be  married  in  Scotland,  who  could  not  marry 
here  without  consent,  contract  a  marriage  valid  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Parties  going  to  be 
divorced  in  Scotland,  are  recognised  by  the  Scotch 
law,  as  single  persons,  and  may  validly  marry  again 
in  that  countiy ;  but  in  England  they  are  held  by 
the  decisions  of  our  courts — (not,  indeed,  ever  yet 
affirmed  in  this  House) — to  be  still  married.  There 
has  never  been  a  judgment  of  your  Lordships  upon 
the  general  question ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  deter- 
mined, in  any  court,  that  an  English  marriage  having 
been  dissolved  in  Scotland,  and  the  parties  contract- 
ing other  marriages  in  Scotland,  those  marriages  are 
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T<nd  in  England,  although  it  was  dedded  by  aQ  tiie 
Judges,  in  Lolly's  case,  that  a  subsequent  marriage ; 
in  England,  was  void,  and  the  party  contracting  it 
guilty  of  feltmy.  The  conflict  between  the  two  laws 
on  this  point,  afiecting,  as  it  must,  questions 'of  legiti- 
macy, is  productiTe  of  the  most  serious  evils ;  and  the 
provision  which  I  am  now  explaining  to  your  Lord- 
ships will  entirely  put  an  end  to  it,  without  invading 
the  Scotch  law  in  its  application  to  the  cases  of  hottd 
_fide  Scotch  divorces.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
marriage,  that  law  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  or  the  manners  of  the  people  may 
have  become  adapted  to  the  law.  To  our  manners  it 
would  be  wholly  repugnant,  and  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  let  the  Scotch  law  afford  the  means  of  evading 
in  this  particular,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riage, the  provisions  of  our  own. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Bill  therefore  provides 
that  no  sentence  of  the  Scotch  Court  shall  dissolve 
any  marriage  not  contracted  in  Scotland,  unless  the 
husband  be  a  Scotchman,  or  usually  residing  in 
Scotland ;  or  unless  both  husband  and  wife  shall 
have  resided  in  Scotland  for  a  year  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  suit  instituted  to  obtain 
the  divorce.  This  alteration,  like  the  former,  will 
afiect  no  Scotch  person,  nor  any  other  person,  whe- 
ther Scotch  or  not,  residing  generally  in  Scotland, 
ncH"  even  any  person,  whether  Scotch  or  not,  who 
resides  temporarily  in  Scotland.  It  will  obly  affect 
those  who  go  to  Scotland  with  the  purpose  of  escaping 
from  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  and  even  they 
will  receive,  the  protection  of  the  old  Scotch  law  of 
divorce,  after  a  year's  residence.  There  may  be 
some  doubt  whether  or  not  a  longer  period  ought  to 
be  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  more  ei^tuatly  restrain- 
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ing  parties  from  visiting  Scotland  in  order  to  obtain 
a  divorce.  I  incline  to  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 
a  year  is  the  proper  time ;  for  we  must  take  care 
that,  while  we  interpose  obstades  to  parties  acqmring 
a  temporary  dmnicile  with  a-  fraudulent  desi^  we 
do  not  ohstmct  the  remedy  which  the  Scotch  law 
should,  according  to  its  established  principles,  pro- 
vide in  all  cases  of  bojid  fide  residence.  As  that 
law  now  stands,  forty  days  gives  a  domicile  sufficient 
to  confer  jurisdiction  of  divorce  on  the  Court,  and 
this  period  is  found  quite  inadequate  to  prevent  the 
evasion.  I  apprehend  that  a  year  may  prove  suffi- 
cient; but  -this  may  be  the  subject  of  fuiiher  con- 
sideration. So  may  the  part  of  the  provision  which 
extmids  to  all  marriages,  those  contracted  as  well  in 
foreign  countries  as  in  England.  I  strongly  incline 
to  make  the  law  general,  but  1  do  not  state  that  my 
mind  is  wholly  made  up  upon  this  point. 

The  legitimate  of  children — the  subject  of  the 
third  branch  of  the  measure — depends  upon  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  of  their  parents,  or  upon  the 
relation  of  their  birth  to  that  marriage.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  owing  to  the  conflict  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  a  child  might  be  held  legitimate  in  Scot- 
land and  bastard  in  England,  if  he  were  the  issue  of 
a  marriage  contracted  in  England  by  a  party  divorced 
in  Scotland  from  the  ties  of  a  prior  English  marriage. 
This  has  never  been  decided,  but  the  Scotch  Courts 
have  questioned  Lolly's  case  in  its  application  to 
Scotland ;  and  they  might  hold  the  issue  of  such  a 
marrii^c  entitled  to  be  deemed  legitimate  in  Scot- 
land. I  do  not  say  they  would  so  hold,  nor  do  I 
say  that  they  would  in  so  holding  be  right.  But 
of  this  I  am  quite  clear — that  they  would  hold  the 
'  issue  of  such  a  second  marriage  legitimate  in  Scot- 
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land,  if  it  were  contracted  in  Scotland  i  and  I 
am  equally  clear  that  they  would  be  in  the  right 
Now,  in  England,  it  may  be  that  such  issue  would 
be  held  bastard ;  because,  though  the  question  has 
never  arisen,  I  rather  think  the  opinion  of  lawyers 
inclines  that  way.  This,  however,  cannot  be  stated 
aa  certain ;  the  subject  is  fall  of  difficult,  and  the 
doubts  in  very  high  quarters  make  it  impossible  to 
say  how  the  decision  would  be.  On  such  a  momen- 
tons  subject  as  the  validity  of  existing  marriages,  and 
the  legitimacy  of  children,  whether  bom  or  to  be 
bom,  no  doubt  should  be  suffered  to  remain.  This 
conflict,  or  this  doubt,  which  makes  a  person  Inti- 
mate in  the  one  country,  and  bastard,  or  of  donbt- 
fiil  Intimacy,  in  the  other,  is  full  of  evil  conse- 
quences ;  and  it  will  be  completely  prevented  for  the 
future  by  the  second  branch  of  the  Bill,  as  I  have 
already  explained  it ;  for  no  divorce  can  be  valid  in 
Scotland  which  will  not  be  valid  in  England  also. 
But  the  conflict  may  still  exist  as  to  past  divorces, 
and  the  validity  of  the  marriage  had  after  such 
divorces  is  still  doubtful ;  therefore  I  propose,  after 
the  example  of  the  Marriage  Act  of  18S3,  and  the 
Marriage  Act  of  my  noble  Friend*  of  this  Session, 
to  provide,  by  a  clause  declaratory  as  well  as  enact- 
ing, that  all  marriages  and  all  divorces  in  Scot- 
land, whether  already  had,  or  hereafter  to  be  had, 
shall  be  valid  also  in  the  other  dominions  of  the 
Crown. 

But  there  is  another  conflict  between  the  laws  of 
the  two  coimtries,  which  remains  to  be  provided  for. 
By  th^  Scotch  law,  marriage  subsequent  to  the  Inrth 
of  a  child  makes  it  legitimate,  provided  the  parents 
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could  have  intermarried  prior  to  tbe  birth.  This 
principle  of  the  civil  law,  as  your  Lordships  are 
aware,  was  propounded  by  the  I^lates  to  the  Barims 
at  the  Parliament  of  Merton,  and  they  refused  to 
change  the  law  of  England,  in  the  words  so  often 
quoted,  —  and  not  seldom,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  many  a  rational  improvement 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  child  bom  in  England 
before  marriage  is  certainly  illegitimate ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  tbe  ante>nuptial  child  bom  in  Scotlood 
may  be  held  illegitimate  in  questions  touching  Eng- 
lish rights.  This  has  never  been  so  decided  gener- 
ally ;  but  in  the  case  now  under  the  consideration  of 
your  Lordships,  by  writ  of  error,  the  Judges  have 
held,  that  such  a  child  is  bastard  in  England,  when 
he  clums  a  real  estate;  while  the  same  child  has  been 
held  Ic^timate  in  Scotland,  and  has  taken  Scotch  real 
estates  as  heir  to  his  father.  I  think  it  quite  clear 
that  such  a  conflict  must  be  put  an  end  to  at  once, 
and  that  all  children  hereafter  to  be  bom  in  Scotland, 
who  shall  be  legitimate  by  the  Scotch  law,  should  be 
held  to  be  so  in  other  parts  of  the  King's  dominions. 
The  Bill  is  here,  as  in  the  last  portion  which  I 
have  explained,  made  declaratory  as  well  as  enacdve, 
the  law  being  stUl  doubtful  on  this  part;  and  it  is  also 
made  retrospective  as  regards  children  bom ;  but  I 
hy  no  means  think  that  it  should  be  retrospective  as 
regards  pending  suits  ;  and  a  clause  will  hereafter 
be  introduced  to  save  these.  The  case  before  your 
Lordships  may  possibly  be  disposed  of  this  Session } 
if  not,  it  will,  of  course,  be  exempted,  with  many  others 
which  may  have  been  commenced  before  the  tiiQe  of 
the  Act  taking  effect 

It  remains  for  me  to  state,  that  a  provision  of  con> 
siderable  importance  is  introduced  into  this  measure. 
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with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  proof  of  Scotch  mar- 
riages, and  preventing  doubts  as  to  the  requisite 
period  (rf  residence  having  el^>8ed  before  the  con- 
tract. The  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  any  mar- 
riage shall  be  contracted  (he  being,  as  your  Lord- 
ships know,  the  judge  ordinary  t^  the  district),  is 
authorised  to  certify,  aSter  having  duly  satisfied  him- 
self, that  the  parties  are  married,  and  did  reside  in 
Scotland  during  the  time  required -by  law ;  imd  his 
certificate  being  entered  by  the  sheriff-clerk  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  an  office  copy  of  such 
entry  is  made  conclusive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  in  all  Courts  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Crown.  I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  Scotland,  the 
state  of  the  registry — ^if,  indeed,  there  can  be  said  to 
exist  any  registry — is  such  as  will  give  a  great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  have  their  marriages  recorded  by 
the  sheriff.  I  am  also  aware  of  other  objectiwiB  to 
this  provision,  such  as  its  enabling  any  persons  to 
prove  their  marriage  before  the  sheriff  whether  they 
hare  had  only  a  temporary  residence  or  not.  Bat 
these  and  other  observations  which  arise  upon  this 
part  of  the  Bill,  may  be  discussed  hereafter,  «nd 
they  do  not  seem  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  some 
such  provision  as  the  one  which  I  have  just  explain- 
ed. It  is,  therefore,  now  inserted,  and  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  with  the  rest  of  the  measure. 

I  eamesdy  solicit  the  attention  of  your  Lordships 
to  this  important  matter ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be 
fevoured,  also,  with  the  suggestions  of  those  out  of 
doors  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question,  more 
particularly  the  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  not  much  inferior  to 
its  importance,  and  I  can  by  no  means  feel  confident 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  the  course  which 
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ought  to  be  taken  with  the  view  of  obviatizig  the 
evils  of  the  existing  law,  and  yet  making  the  least 
possible  change  in  the  system  of  Scottish  jmispru. 
dence.  The  present  BiU  is  intended  to  alter  that 
system  in  no  one  particular  of  what  may  be  termed 
its  deUberate  and  intentional  provisions,  but  only  to 
prevent  a  door  &om  being  opened,  which  never  could 
have  been  contemplated,  for  evading  the  enactments 
of  the  English  law. 
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Mv  Lords, — I  approach  a  subject  of  pwnottnt 
importance  and  of  vast  magnitude — and  tme  of  which 
the  diiEciilty  in  princiide,  and  the  complexity  in  detail, 
are,  at  the  least,  on  a  level  with  its  importance.  And 
I  have  not  now,  as  oftentim^  has  been  my  lot  in  this 
House,  the  satitfactioa  of  knowing  that  the  sutiject  of 
this  Bill  has  gained  the  same  favour  among  the  pe<^e 
of  this  country  at  large,  as  in  the  case  of  other  reforms, 
whether  political  or  legal,  which  I  have  jHropounded  to 
your  LcHxIfdiips.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  more 
indifferent  to  the  subject  than  their  own  near  rnterest 
in  it,  and  intimate  connexion  with  its  evils,  might 
make  it  both  probable  and  desiraUe  that  tbey  ^ould 
be.  I  am  sensible  that  they  do  not  buoy  up  with  their 
loud  approbation  those  who  patronize  t^e  great  mea- 
sure to  which  I  am  about  to  sdidt  yoin*  attention ;  and 
though  they  have  manftilly  and  rationally  resisted  all 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  pervert  their 
judgments,  and  lead  them  to  join  in  a  clamour  adverse 
to  the  plan,  yet  are  they,  in  a  great  degree,  Indifi^rent 
to  its  extent,  and  to  its  interests.  I  am  cpnte  &w«re 
that  they  are  not  against  it — nay,  tiist  tiie  obloquy 
which  is  in  store  for  those  who  si^port  it,  wSl  proceed 
from  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  commimHy-     Butv 
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my  Lords,  if  this  proportioD  were  reversed — if  there 
were  as  much  clamour  against  this  measure  as  some  iu- 
dividuals  would  fain  excite — individuals  of  great  abi- 
Kty,  of  much  knowledge,  and  I  will  add,  well-earned 
influence  over  public  opinion  on  political  matters,  but 
more  espedally  on  ephemeral  topics,  or  questions  whidi 
arise  from  day  to  day,  and  as  speedily  ^nk  into  oblivioa 
— ^individuals  acting,  firom  good  motives  I  doubt  not, 
from  feelings  wrongly  excited,  and  taking  a  false  di- 
rection, though  in  tfadr  origin  not  discreditable  to  those 
who  cherish  them — if  those  efforts  had  been  as  Buocess- 
fnl  as  they  have  manifestly,  notoriously,  and  most  ho- 
nourably to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England, 
fiuled  utterly  in  rusing  almost  any  obloquy  at  all — I 
should  have  stood  up  in  my  place  this  day,  propounded 
this  measure,  and  ui^;ed  in  its  behalf  the  self-same  ar- 
guments which  I  am  now  about  to  address  to  the  calm 
deliberate  judgment  of  this  Hous^  perverted  by  no  &lse 
feeling,  biassed  by  no  sinister  views  of  self-interest,  and 
interrupted  by  no  kind  of  clamour  from  without ;  and 
I  now  address  those  arguments  as  I  then  should  have 
done  to  the  people  out  of  this  House,  with  this  only 
difi^rence,  that  the  same  ailments  would  have  been 
uiged,  the  same  l^^ative  provisions  propounded,  and 
the  same  topics  addressed  to  a  less  calm,  less  ra- 
H(Hial,  and  less  deliberative  people,  than  I  shall  now 
have  the  satisfaction  of  appealing  to.  My  Lords,  I 
should  have  been  unworthy  of  the  task  that  has  been 
committed  to  my  hands,  if  by  any  deference  to  clamonr 
I  could  have  been  made  to  swerve  from  the  faithful  dis- 
chai^  of  this  duty.  The  subject  is  infinitely  too  im- 
portant, the  subjects  which  it  involves  are  far  too 
mighty,  and  the  duty,  correlative  to  the  importance 
of  those  interests,  which  the  Government  I  belong  to 
has  to  dischaige,  is  of  too  lofty,  too  sacred  a  nature,  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  name 
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of  a  statesman,  or  who  has  taken  upon  himself  to  coun- 
sel his  Soverdgn  upon  the  arduous  concerns  of  his 
realms  to  let  the  dictates  of  clamour  find  any  access 
to  bis  breast,  and  make  him  sacrifice  his  prindples  to  a 
covetousnesB  of  popular  applause.  I  folly  believe  that 
they  will  best  recommend  themselves,  as,  even  from  the 
ftrst  outset,  to  the  rational  part  of  their  reflecting  fel- 
low-countrymen, so  in  the  end  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, including  such  as  at  first  may  be  less  able  to  ex- 
ercise their  judgment  calmly  upon  the  merits  of  the 
question— they  will  best  recommend  themselves  to  the 
unanimous  approval,  and  to  the  late  though  sure  gra- 
titude of  the  country  at  large,  who  shall  manfully  carry 
through,  with  the  aid  of  your  Lordships,  a  system  of 
provisions  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  efficadous,  the  least  objectionable  in  point  of  prin- 
dple,  to  sin  the  least  against  any  known  rule  of  polity 
or  of  the  constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford 
the  nearest  and  surest  prospect  of  any  that  ever  yet  has 
been  devised  for  terminating  evils,  the  extent  of  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  no  tongue  can  adequately  de- 
scribe, the  possible  extent  of  whose  consequences  not 
very  remote,  no  fancy  can  adequately  picture — evils 
whidi  bad  laws,  worse  executed — which  the  lawgiver, 
out6trijq>ed  in  his  pemidous  course  by  the  adminis- 
trators— ^have  entailed  upon  this  country — which,  while 
they  bid  fair  to  leave  nothing  of  the  property  of  the 
country  that  can  be  held  safe,  bo  leave  nothing  in  the 
industry  of  the  country  that  can  be  deemed  secure  of 
its  due  reward — nothing  in  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try that  can  dum  for  it  a  continuance  of  the  respect 
which  the  character  of  the  EngHsh  peasant  always  in 
older  times  commanded,  and  which  with  the  loss  of 
that  character,  the  multiplication  of  miseries,  and  the 
increase  of  every  spedes  of  crime,  has  brought  about  a 
state  of  tbingt  in  which  we  behold  industry  stripped  of 
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its  ri^ts,  and  the  sons  of  idleness,  vice,  and  ^ofiigacy, 
usur^g  its  lavrfiil  place — ^property  bo  longer  saf^ 
than  industry — and — I  will  not  say  an  agrarian  law, 
for  that  implies  only  a  diriuon  of  property,  but — the 
destnietion  of  all  property — a>  the  issue  of  the  system 
that  stares  us,  and  at  no  great  distanee,  in  the  face  ;  a 
state  of  things,  in  fine,  such,  that  peace  itsdf  has  re- 
tamed  without  its  companion  plenty,  and  in  the  midst 
of  profound  external  tranquiUity,  and  the  most  exube- 
rant blessings  of  the  seasons  ever  showered  down  by 
Provideaoe,  the  labourer  rebels,  disturbances  prevail  in 
districts  never  before  visited  by  discontent,  and  every 
thing  betokens  the  approach  of  what  has  been  termed 
an  agrarian  vrar.  Such  is  the  state  to  whidi  matters 
are  now  come,  and  such  are  the  results  of  that  perni- 
dous  system  which  you  are  now  called  upon  to  remedy 
by  the  great  measure  to  a  certain  d^ee  matured — at 
all  events,  much  prepared — for  your  deUberations,  by 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  now  tendered  for 
your  approbation. 

My  Lords,  there  is  one  thing  of  unspeakable  import- 
ance, and  which  gives  me  the  greatest  consolation.  I 
feel  an  intimate  persuasion  that  we  are  now  no  longer 
involv^  in  a  political,  factious,  or  even  in  the  milder 
sense  of  the  word,  party  discussion  ;  but  that  we  are 
met  together  aa  if  we  were  members  of  one  assoeiaticm, 
having  no  conflicting  feelings  to  divide  its  measures, 
no  knots  of  men  banded  one  against  the  other,  and 
where  no  private  feeling  wiU  be  suffered  to  interfere. 
This  is  an  encouragement  to  me  perstHially,  and  it  ar- 
gues most  auspidously  for  the  cause.  I  may  assume 
that  almost  all  of  you  have  a  suffident  knowledge  of 
the  existing  Poor  Laws ;  many  from  experience  of  their 
operation,  others  from  the  exposition  of  them  in  the 
statute  book,  and  others  from  having  refresh^  their 
recollection  by  the  very  able  report  of  the  Commission- 
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en  ;  I  may,  therefore,  take  for  granted  that  it  would 
be  wholly  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  deecriptjcm  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  present  system.  But  I  should 
wish,  before  I  state  the  kind  of  misdief  that  the  mal- 
administration of  the  poor  law  has  produced,  shortly  to 
^mce  at  what  ia  materia — not  as  a  matter  of  curio- 
sity merdy,  but  as  enabling  us  more  clearly  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  mischief, — I  mean  the  origin  of  the. 
Poor  law  itself,  and  the  steps  by  which  its  administra- 
tion has  become  so  pernicious. 

It  is  certainly  not  quite  correct  to  say,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  asserted,  that  these  laws  grew  out  of 
^e  destruction  of  the  Monastic  orders,  and  the  ad- 
rare  of  their  property  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  it  is  still 
more  incorrect  to  deny  that  there  was  any  connec- 
tion whatever  between  the  two  ev^ts ;  for  undoubt- 
edly, thongh  the  passing  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  fol- 
lowed the  seizure  of  Monastery  lands,  by  an  interval 
of  above  fflxty  years,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  it  was 
not  twenty  years  after  the  abolition  of  those  Afonas- 
teries  that  the  first  poor  law,  tiie  earhest  compulsory 
proTisi<Hi  for  the  poor,  was  enacted ;  beii^  the  6th  of  Eli- 
zabeth. When  I  make  this  observation,  I  must  add 
another  connected  with  it,  and  remind  your  Lordships 
of  an  aigument  used  ag^st  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, and  the  tithes  system,  as  connected  with  the 
Poor  Laws.  It  is  said  that,  according  to  the  original  di- 
vision of  tithes,  one-fourth  belonged  to  the  bishop,  one- 
fourth  to  the  parson,  one-fourth  to  the  repair  of  the 
church,  and  tiie  remaining  one-fourth  to  the  poor. 
That  is  a  mistake  which  Selden  and  others  have  &llen 
into,  from  not  having  examined  with  care  the  provi- 
uons  of  the  Saxon  law,  according  to  which  it  was  a  tri- 
partite, and  not  a  quadripartite  division ; — one-third 
going  to  the  &bric  of  the  Church,  one-third  to  the  par- 
son, and  one-third  to  the  poor.     I  grant  that  this  was 
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the  onginal  distribntion  of  the  tithe,  and  I  also  admit 
that  in  much  later  limes,  as  fiu*  down  as  the  15tb  c^ 
Ridiard  II.,  this  right  of  the  poor  was  realised  by 
Pariiament ;  for  in  that  year  an  act  passed  which  in 
terms  admitted  the  tight  of  the  poor  to  sustenation  out 
of  this  fund.  1  admit,  too,  that  still  later,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Judges  of  the  land  recognised  the 
same  right,  and  that  other  cases  are  to  he  found  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  this  principle,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
that  day  quaintly  observing,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  pareoD,  Ptacere  gregem,  verbo,  exemplo,  cibo.  In- 
deed, your  Xiordsbips  will  find  both  the  Courts  and 
Parliament,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Geoige  III.,  recog- 
nising the  claims  of  the  poor  against  the  parson,  ground- 
ed upon  the  same  prindple.  It  is,  however,  past  all 
doubt  that  a  provision  for  the  poor  out  of  the  tithe  ne- 
ver was  distinctly  and  practically  established  as  their 
right,  beyond  their  claims  to  receive  charity  at  the 
hands  of  the  parson,  or  other  owner  of  the  property ; 
and  it  is  equally  past  all  doubt  that  they  are  most  su- 
periicial  reasoners  on  the  subject,  who  muntain  that 
the  restOTatioB  to  the  poor  of  their  share  in  the  tithe, 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  at  onoe  settle  the  question, 
and  extinguish  the  miseries  entailed  by  the  Poor  Laws. 
For  most  cerbun  it  is,  that  anything  more  mischievous, 
anything  more  fatal  to  the  country,  anything  more  cal- 
culated to  multiply,  indefinitely,  the  numbers  of  the 
poor,  cannot  be  conceived  than  the  applying  to  them 
any  regular  and  fixed  provision,  be  it  tithe  or  be  it  tax, 
which  they  can  claim  at  the  hands  of  the  rich,  except 
by  the  force  of  that  duty  of  imperfect  obligation — pri- 
vate charity,  which  is  imposed  upon  all  men.  Every 
permanent  fiind  set  apart  for  their  support,  from  whom- 
soever proceeding,  and  by  whomsoever  administered, 
must  needs  multiply  the  evils  it  is  destined  to  remedy. 
This  right  to  share  in  a  fixed  fund  is  the  graijm  mis- 
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chief  of  the  Poor  T^wb,  with  the  seeds  of  which  they 
were  originally  pt^nant.  though  certainly  many  years 
elapsed  after  the  principal  statute — that  of  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth — was  made,  before  any  great  amount  of  po- 
sitive  evil  can  be  said  to  have  rendered  itself  perceptible 
in  the  community  at  \axge.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed 
that  the  law  attached  only  to  the  impotent,  to  those 
who  came  within  the  description  of  old  age,  worn-out 
faculties,  in  body  and  mind,  or  persons  disabled  by  any 
accidental  cause,  and  not  to  able-bodied  persons — so 
long,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  law  was  not  an 
advantage,  at  all  events  it  proved  to  be  no  detriment 
whatever.  But  by  the  construction  not  unnaturally  put 
upon  these  unfortunate  words  in  the  Act,  requiring  the 
overseer  "  to  take  order  for  setting  the  poor  to  work" 
— a  construction  which,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  to 
the  pauper  the  right  of  calling  into  action  this  power, 
in  other  words,  of  compelling  the  parish  *'  to  find  work 
for  the  pauper,  and  if  work  could  not  be  found,  to  feed 
him,"  all  self-reliance,  all  provident  habits,  all  indepen- 
dent feelings,  were  at  an  end ;  and  consequences  the 
most  pernicious  speedily  followed  to  the  c«nmunity,  as 
well  aa  to  the  poor  themselves— consequences  more  per- 
niaous,  I  will  venture  to  say,  than  ever  flowed  from  the 
enactment  or  from  the  construction  of  any  other  human 
law.  I  blame  not  those  who  imposed  this  construction. 
It  is,  for  anything  I  know,  a  sound  one ;  the  clause 
must  have  some  meaning,  and  this  seems  very  likely  to 
be  tiie  true  one ;  for  if  the  pauper  is  dothed  with  a 
right  to  have  w«rk  found  him,  as  the  overseer  cannot 
create  work,  it  seems  to  follow  that  he  must  feed  those 
whom  he  cannot  employ.  But,  pernicious  as  these 
inevitable  consequences  were,  worse  were  sure  to  follow 
in  the  shape  of  new  laws,  grounded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  developing  more  noxiously  its  evil  effects. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1796,  that  Act  was  passed 
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which  gave  the  poor — those  that  were  called  the  in- 
dustrious poor — a  right,  by  law,  to  be  supported  out  of 
the  parish  rates,  at  their  own  dwellings,  and  to  receive 
Uiat  support,  tUthough  the  parish  should  have  actually 
contracted  imd  paid  for  th^  maintenance  in  a  work- 
house hired  and  established  according  to  the  proTinoos 
of  the  Act,  fiX  their  reception  in  the  day  of  their  distress, 
My  Lords,  it  has  b^  usual  to  blame  the  magis- 
trates of  the  country  for  the  mal-administrati(Hi  of 
these  laws,  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  ever  have  been 
able  to  perceive  the  justice  of  this  chaige.  I  have  never 
felt  that  we  had  any  right  to  hold  them  peculiarly  re- 
^nsible,  or,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  universal  error,  to 
tell  who  were  answerable  for  the  mischief  we  all  ac- 
knowledged to  exist.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
those  reqiectaUe  ^rsoDS,  to  whom  the  country  is  so 
greatly  indebted,  and  of  whose  services  I  should  speak 
more  at  laige  if  I  had  not  the  honour  of  addresung  an 
assembly  almost  wholly  composed  of  magistrates,  is, 
that  in  bringing  forth  by  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  the  grievous  mischiefs  inherent  originally  in 
the  system,  they  were  not  before  Uie  age  they  lived  in ; 
that  they  were  not  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  he&se 
them,  and  all  who  lived  around  them,  and,  indeed,  all 
who,  for  one  or  two  generations,  have  come  after  Uiem. 
This  is  the  only  chiuge  that  can  be  justly  made  against 
them.  It  would  be  condemning  them  for  a  want  of 
more  than  human  sagadty,  were  we  to  chai^  them 
with  the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  pursuing,  as 
they  did,  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  jurists  and 
mo«t  experienced  statesmen,  while  occufned  with  the 
details  of  the  system  which  they  were  en^ged  in  work- 
ing. The  truth  is,  that  in  ail  they  did,  ma^stntas 
.  have  had  the  countenance  of  the  first  authorities  in  the 
couBtry  ;  they  have  had  the  entire  approval  and  even 
concurrence  of  the  L^slature  to  support  them ;  they 
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have  bad  the  deddons  of  the  Judges  to  back,  and  even 
to  gtdde  then.  As  often  as  questions  have  been  raised 
relative  to  the  administration  of  these  laws,  the  Courts 
have  never,  in  any  one  instance,  applied  themselves  to 
lessen  the  mischief,  by  nurowing  the  liberal  construc- 
tion which  the  ma^strates  had  put  upon  the  statutes, 
but  have  uniformly  decided,  so  as  to  ^ve  them  yet 
larger  scope.  That  they  have  erred,  then,  in  such 
company  as  the  l^slative  and  judidal  powers  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  regarded  with  neither  wonder  nor 
blame.  But  the  ma^stratee  have  had  equal  connte- 
nonce  from  the  names  of  eminent  individuals,  some  of 
them  tiie  most  distinguished  that  Uiis  land  can  boast 
of;  and  who,  upon  the  question  of  rdief  to  the  poor, 
have  entertained  projects  more  liberal,  nay,  I  will  say 
more  extravagant— more  absolutely  wild,  ^an  any  that 
the  most  liberal  magistrates  of  this  country  ever  con~ 
templated.  What  think  you,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  say 
of  Mr  Gilbert's  Ad;  but  of  the  measure  proposed  in 
1795  by  Mr  I^tt — a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the 
details  of  the  subject,  and  well  acquainted,  as  mi^t 
have  been  supposed,  with  the  best  practical  policy  to 
be  pursued  r^arding  it  ?  What  marvel  is  it  to  find 
country  Justices  holding  that  the  poor  roan  has  a  right 
to  be  made  comfortable  in  his  own  dwelling,  when  Mr 
Pitt  introduced  a  biU  (happily  it  did  not  pass  into  a  law) 
for  legaKzing  the  allowance  system,  that  greatest  bane 
of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  for  sanc- 
ti(»ing  the  prindple  that  every  poor  man  has  a  right 
to  be  made  comfortable  in  his  own  dwelling — himself 
and  his  family,  and  to  be  furnished  "  with  a  cow,  or  a 
pig,  or  some  other  animal  yielding  profit"  (I  'dte  the 
w(hy1b  of  the  Act)  to  be  provided  in  proportion  to  the 
numbM"  of  his  children  ?  Assuredly  the  author  of  this 
fiuDoui  project  was  not  much  more  in  advance  of  his 
age  than  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.   Such  principles  a» 
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Mr  Pitt  thus  plainly  held  on  the  subject,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  we  now  all  deplore.  Surely  if  ever 
there  was  a  doctrine  more  frantic  in  principle  than 
anotfaer,  or  less  likely  to  prove  safe  in  its  appliances,  it 
must  be  this, — that  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
nature,  the  human  lawgiver  should  decree,  that  all 
poor  men  have  a  right  to  live  comfortably,  assuming  to 
himself  the  power  of  making  every  one  happy,  at  all 
times — in  seasons  of  general  weal  or  woe,  and  produm- 
ing  with  the  solemnity  of  a  statute,  "  Henceforth  let 
human  misery  cease;  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  be  at  ease  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  do- 
minion of  Wales,  and  town  of  Bervrick-upon-Tweed." 
But  it  is  fair  to  Mr  Pitt  to  recollect  that  these  absurd 
doctrines  were  not  entertained  by  him  alone — he  shared 
them  with  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Secure,  however,  from  these  errors,  let  us  now  see 
what  the  true  principle  was  all  the  while,  and  whether 
or  not  the  Poor  Laws,  as  at  present  administered,  sin 
against  that  panciple  or  obey  it.  First  of  all,  I  am 
aware  that  I  may  be  charged  with  stating  an  identical 
proposition  wh^i  I  state  to  your  Lordships  the  funda- 
mental rule  which  ought  to  regulate  both  the  L^sla- 
ture  and  those  whom  it  intrusts  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  laws,  namdy,  that  men  should  be  paid 
according  to  the  work  they  do — that  men  should  be 
employed  and  paid  according  to  the  demand  for  their 
laboiu-,  and  its  value  to  the  employer — that  they  who 
toil  should  not  live  worse  than  those  who  are  idle,  and 
that  the  mere  idler  should  not  run  away  with  that  por- 
tion which  the  industrious  workman  has  earned.  All 
this  appears  about  as  self-evident  as  if  a  man  were  to 
say  two  and  two  make  four,  and  not  fourteen.  Never^ 
thetess  tiiis  is  the  very  principle — identical  as  it  is — 
truism,  idle  truism,  as  it  may  well  be  called — usdess 
and  superfluous  as  the  uttering  of  it  may  seem  to  be. 
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tliis  obrions  principle — this  self-erident  propomtion — 
is  that  very  principle  sgainst  which  the  whole  adminia- 
tration  of  the  Poor  Laws  at  present  sins, — constantly, 
wilfully,  deliberately  sins.  At  every  instant,  by  day 
and  by  night,  during  bad  weather  and  during  good,  in 
famine  and  in  plenty,  in  peace  and  in  war,  is  this  prin- 
ciple outraged,  advisedly,  systematically,  unremittingly 
outraged,  witiiout  diauge,  or  the  shadow  of  turning. 
But  it  is  sud  that  although  no  man  has  a  right  to  food 
which  he  does  not  earn,  and  though  the  idler  has  no 
right  to  make  his  neighbour  work  for  him,  still  there 
are  times  when  the  rule  must  bend  to  necesnty,  and 
that  persons  in  sickness  or  in  old  age,  or  in  impotence 
of  body  or  mind,  must  be  supported,  lest  they  perish 
before  our  face.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  subject  of 
charity,  intimately  connected  with  the  Poor  Lavre ;  for 
that  the  support  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  impo- 
tent, should  be  \e(t  to  private  charity,  is,  in  the  view 
of  many,  the  sounder  opinion.  I  indine  to  think  that 
it  is  the  safer  course — that  it  is  better  for  him  who 
receives — blessing  him  more,  and  also  him  who  gives. 
But  into  this  question  I  need  not  now  enter,  for  it  is 
not  necessarily  involved  in  the  present  argument ;  and 
I  do  not  object  to  compulsory  provision  in  such  cases  as 
I  have  mentitmed,  bo  it  be  subject  to  proper  regulation, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  abuses  it  is  much  exposed  to. 
But  I  must  observe,  even  upon  the  subject  of  individual 
charity, — charity  not  administered  by  the  Stat^  or 
through  the  hands  of  parish-officers, — that  I  hold  this 
doctrine  undeniably  true.  That  species  of  charity  is 
the  least  safe  which  afibrds  a  constant  fiud,  known  by 
the  community  to  exist  for  charitable  purposes.  As 
long  as  the  existence  of  such  a  fund  is  notorious,  whe- 
ther nused  by  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  law,  or 
ovring  its  origin  and  support  to  the  wumth  of  men's 
charitable  feelings,  its  existence  leads,  of  necessity,  to 
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two  consequences,  pernidous  to  all  parties,  to  the  giver 
as  well  as  the  receiver,  to  die  State  as  well -as  to  indi- 
viduals. First,  it  can  hardly  avoid  being  abused  from 
the  kindly  feelings  of  those  who  administer  it  (and 
this  applies  to  a  parish  frmd  still  more  strictly,  for 
it  is  more  liable  to  abuse).  The  private  ntanag^  can- 
not trust  his  own  feelings — the  overseer  canuot  trust 
his  own  feelings.  Out  of  this  infirmity  of  our  nature, 
abuses  are  quite  certain  to  arise.  The  second  conse- 
quence is  this,  and  1  regard  it  as  the  w<Nrse  evil — if  the 
fund  is  known  to  exist,  however  it  be  constituted, 
whether  by  voluntary  or  by  compulsory  subscription, 
the  poor  immediately  calculate  upon  it,  and  become 
less  provident,  forsaking  every  habit  of  fn^lity,  taking 
no  care  to  provide  against  the  ordinary  calamities  of 
Me,  or  the  inevitable  infirniities  of  old  age.  They  no 
loager  strive  for  the  means  of  maintuBing  their  diil-: 
dr^i,  but  heedlessly,  recklessly,  count  upon  that  tund, 
out  of  whidi,  whether  in  ddcness  or  in  health,  in  youth 
or  in  age,  in  impotence  or  in  vigour,  they  know  that 
they  may  chum  the  means  of  support ;  and,  setting  the 
pains  of  labour  against  those  of  a  scanty  sustenance, 
tliey  prefer  idleness  and  a  bare  subdstence  to  plenty 
earned  by  toil.  Henoe  men's  minds  become  habituated 
to  tiie  £UaI  disconnexion  of  liveHhood  and  labour,-  and 
ceaoBg  to  rely,  upon  their  own  honest  industry  for  sup- 
port, their  minds  become  debased  as  their  habits  are 
degraded.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  troubling  your  Lord- 
ships with  a  discourse  wearing  too  much  of  a  didactic 
air,  I  could  easily  prove  that  this  is  the  practical  result 
of  the  too  extenuve  and  unreflecting  distribution  .-of 
charity. 

I  will,  however,  bouble  your  Lordships  with  one 
remark  upon  this  matter.  I  am  well  awwe  ^at  I  am 
^leaking  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  sul^ect ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  necessary  that  the  truth  should  be  told. 
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The  safest,  and  perhaps  ^e  ooly  peifect  charity,  is  aa 
hoipital  for  accidents  or  violent  diseases,  becMiae  bo 
man  is  secure  against  sudi  calamities — >do  man  can 
calculate  upon,  or  provide  against  them  ;  and  we  may 
always  be  sure  that  the  existence  of  sach  an 'hospital 
will  in  no  way  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  patients. 
Next  to  this,  perhaps,  a  dispensary  is  the  safest ;  but  Z 
pause  upon  that  if  I  regard  the  rigour  of  the  principle, 
because  a  dispensary  may  be  liable  to  abuse,  and  be- 
cause, strictly  speaking,  sickness  is  a  thing  which  a 
provident  man  shoidd  look  forward  to,  and  provide 
^^inst,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  ills  of  life  ;  still  I  do 
not  go  to  the  rigorous  extent  of  objecting  to  diqtensa- 
ries.  But  when  (  cnne  to  hoi^itals  for  old  age, — as 
old  age  is  bef<H«  all  men, — as  every  man  is  every  day 
approaching  nearer  to  that  goal, — all  prudent  men  of 
independent  spirit  will,  in  the  vigour  of  their  days,  lay 
by  siifficient  to  maintain  them  when  age  shall  end  their 
labotu*.  HosjHtals,  therefore,  for  the  support  of  old 
men  and  w<Hnen,  may,  strictly  speaking,  be  r^;srded 
as  injurious  in  their  effects  upon  the  community. 
Nevertheless,  their  evil  tendency  may  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  good  they  do. 

But  the  next  species  of  charity  to  which  I  shall  re- 
fer, is  one  which  mne  grievously  against  all  sound  prin- 
ciple— 1  mean  hospitals  for  children,  whether  endowed 
by  the  public,  or  by  the  diority  of  individuals.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  OT|^an  hospitals,  are  mere  evils ; 
and  die  worst  of  all  is  a  foundling  hospit^.  To  shew 
how  much  we  have  improved  in  these  matters— bow 
much  better  informed  we  have  become — how  xaueh  mote 
enlightened — how  muc^  less  apt  to  be  carried  away  by 
feelings,  amiable  in  themselves,  but  in  thdr  effects  mis- 
chievous, unless  regulated  by  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
T  need  only  mention  that  what  once  was  reckoned  the 
great  ornament  of  tbis  city — the  Foundling  Hospital 
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in  Guilford  Street — ^is  no  longer  s  foundling  boepital 
St  all :  having,  by  the  rules  in  force  for  the  last  nxty 
or  seventy  years,  never  received  one  single  foundling, 
properly  so  called,  within  its  walls.  The  same  improve- 
ment was  effected  by  my  Right  Honourable  Frimd, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,*  witi}  respect  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin,  when  he  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Any  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  foundlings  is  the  worst  of  charities  :  it  is 
no  charity — it  is  a  public  niilsance,  and  ought  to  be 
stripped  of  the  title  of  charity,  and  put  down  as  an  out- 
rage on  public  morals.  So  all  now  allow ;  but  fifty 
years  ago  no  man  would  have  dared  to  say  so.  Can  we 
doubt  that  in  much  less  than  half  a  century  more,  all 
those  other  principles  now  made  the  butt  of  low  igno- 
rant abuse,  will  be  the  admitted  guide  and  belief  of 
every  member  of  tbe  community  ? 

If  such  as  1  have  stated  be  die  rules  which  pubUc 
safety  prescribes  for  r^;ulating  even  voluntary  chari- 
ties, only  see  how  the  Poor  Laws  of  this  country  violate 
rules  a  thousand  times  more  applicable  to  the  raising 
and  dispensing  of  a  compulsory  provision  !  They  have 
succeeded  in  wholly  disconnecting  the  ideas  of  labour 
and  its  reward  in  the  minds  of  the  people — they  have 
encouraged  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  at  the  expense 
of  the  honest  and  industrious— they  have  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  peasant,  and  made  him  the 
creature  of  a  pemidous  and  forced  charity — they  have 
^ven  him  the  d^radation  of  a  b^gar,  without  the 
consolation  with  which  benevolence  soothes  the  lot  of 
mendidty.  Parish  allowance  is  far  worse  than  any 
dole  of  private  charity,  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
abused — ^because  it  is  more  certain  in  its  nature — be- 
cause it  is  better  known,  more  established — ^because  it 

*  Mr  Chorlei  Grant  (dow  Lord  Glenelg). 
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approaches  in  the  mind  of  the  poor,  to  the  idea  of  a 
i^bt  This  terrible  system  has  led,  amongst  other  evil 
ooQsequences,  to  the  Act  of  1786,  whidi  provided  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  own  houses,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  introduction  of  the  allowance  scheme — a 
sdieme  which  provided  fer  the  partial  payment  of 
wages  out  of  the  Poor  Rates,  and  which,  in  its  opera- 
tion, has  been  productive  of  all  the  worst  miechiefs  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  sudi  a  source.  The 
allowance  system  had  its  rise  in  the  scardty  of  1795, 
and  was  more  widely  spread  by  the  subsequent  scardty 
of  1800  and  1801,  ance  which,  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  has  been  permanently  adopted. 

For  a  compulsory  provision  to  support  the  poor  who 
are  able<bodied,  but  cannot  find,  or  are  not  vpry  anxious 
to  find  employment,  1  have  known  only  two  excuses 
ever  attempted,  and  to  these  it  may  be  fit  that  I  should 
now  very  shortly  advert  The  first  is  one  whidi  1  re- 
member bearing  strenuously  urged  by  one  or  two  very 
worthy  fiiends  of  mine,  MemberB  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB.  They  maintained  that  the  system  kept  up  the 
diaracter  of  the  labourers,  prevented  their  becoming  the 
mere  b^gars  of  alms,  and  enabled  them  to  receive  thdr 
allowance  with  the  erect  port  and  manly  aspect  of  those 
who  felt  they  were  duming  their  due  under  the  law. 
Never,  surely,  was  there  a  greater  delusion.  The  sys- 
tem has  ended  in  the  destruction  of  all  independent 
character  in  the  English  peasant.  It  is  true  that  he 
comes  to  demand  his  allowance  with  an  erect  port,  but 
it  is  not  the  bearing  of  independence  ;  his  habits,  his 
feelings,  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind,  the  whole  current 
of  his  thoughts  are  changed.  It  was  deemed  aforetime 
a  diame  such  as  no  man  could  bear,  to  be  dependent 
upim  parochial  aid — the  name  of  "  pauper"  coming 
next,  in  the  estimation  of  the  peasant,  to  that  of  "  felon." 
It  is  BO  no  longer — no  longer  is  it  thought  a  scandal 
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upoD  the  labourer  to  daim  relief  from  the  paruh — no 
longer  does  it  inflict  a  pang  upon  his  mind  to  darken 
the  overseer's  door.  No  doubt  he  comes  with  a  firm 
gut,  with  a  manly  air ;  but  rather  let  us  say,  he  oomes 
with  a  sturdy  gait  and  a  masterful  air.  He  presumes 
to  d<Hnineer  over  the  honest  and  hard-woiUng  rate- 
payer, and  the  servant  of  tiie  rate-payer — ^the  overseer 
— whom  he  insults  and  tramples  upon.  Secure  in  the 
protection  of  the  law,  he  demands  his  allowance  not  as 
a  roan,  but  as  a  master ;  bis  tone  is  imperative,  for  he 
knows  he  must  he  obeyed.  Such  a  system  deadens  all 
sense  of  shame — all  sense  of  real  dignity  ;  erases  from 
the  mind  every  feeling  of  honourable  independence, 
and  fits  its  victims  only  for  acts  <^  outrage  or  of  fraud. 
Let  us  pass,  then,  to  the  second  topic  of  defence, 
and  I  speak  of  this  argument  with  great  respect,  he- 
cause  it  proceeds  from  persons  who  are  the  advocates 
of  pure  and  strict  principles  in  political  sdenoe^  and 
who  are  accustomed  to  carry  them  to  an  extravagant 
excess,  sometimes  straining  them  till  they  oack.  Theae 
learned  persons  argue  (if  I  so  may  speak),  that  the 
Poor  Laws  afford  the  only  means  we  have  of  eflfeetually 
checking  or  preventing  an  increase  of  population.  They 
say,  that  whilst  there  is  do  posability  of  preventing  by 
law  improvident  marriages  amongst  the  poor  -(and  I 
admit  tiiere  is  none),  the  Poor  Laws  furnish  a  prevm- 
tive  check.  But  are  those  respectable  persons  really 
so  short-dghted  as  not  to  percdve  that  whatever  little 
check  the  Poor  Laws  in  one  view  may  interpose,  is  im- 
measurably counto'balanced  by  their  aflbrding  the  great- 
est stunulus  to  population  which  the  wit  of  man  could 
devise — the  most  vrilful  and  direct  encoun^;ement  that 
possibly  could  have  been  discovered  to  improvident 
marriages  ?  I  verily  think  that  the  histwy  of  human 
errors  can  produce  no  parallel  to  the  mistake  into  wfaidi 
these  learned  and  ingenious  persons  have  fallen.     If 
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you  had  to  seek  out  the  most  efficacious  meftns  of  re-  ■ 
moving  every  prndential  check  to  population — nay,  if 
you  wished  to  acoderate  its  man^  by  a  wilflit,  I  might 
almost  say  a  wicked  encouragement  to  heedless  and  im- 
prudent marriages,  add  by  a  premium  for  numbers  of 
children — you  could  not  devise  any  more  p^e^  than 
are  afforded  by  the  Poor  Laws,  as  administered  in  this 
country.  What  is  the  language  they  spe^  to  the 
peasant? — "  Here  is  a  fimd  at  your  command— ^you 
have  only  to  marry— only  to  get  children — and  here  is 
a  fimd  ^  the  support  of  yourselves  and  your  children, 
to  be  doled  out  in  proportion  to  their  numbers."  The 
aniwer  of  the  peasant  is  in  the  same  language^ — "  I 
am  a  prior  mortgagee  on  the  land,  and  will  mury  to- 
morrow, instead  of  waiting  till  1  have  the  means  of 
supporting  a  family." 

These  excuses  for  the  system  and  the  mal-adminis- 
ttation  of  the  existing  Poor  Lavrs  bdng  disposed  of, 
let  us  now  proceed  to  see  what  have  been  the  aiitual 
results.  And  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  have 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  most  meritorious 
body  of  men — the  Gonnnisuoners — and  to  the  result  of 
their  invaluaUe  labours— ^he  collection  of  a  mass  of 
evidence,  the  lai^est,  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
important,  and  t^e  most  interesting,  that  perhaps  was 
ever  collected  upon  any  subject.  But  before  I  go  to 
that  part  of  the  subject — ^before  quitting  the  subject  of 
population — may  I  step  asde  for  one  moment,  and.  do 
justice  to  a  most  learned,  a  most  able,  a  most  virtuous 
individual,  whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  more 
unwitting  deception,  and  also  with  more  wilful  misre- 
presentation, than  that  of  any  man  of  science  in  this 
Protestant  country,  and  in  these  liberal  and  enlightened 
times.  When  I  mentioQ  talent,  learning,  humanity — 
tile  strongest  sense  of  public  duty,  the  most  amiaUe 
feelings  in  private  life,  the  tenderest  and  most  humane 
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dispositioD  which  ever  idrd  was  adorned  with — when 
I  speak  of  one  the  ramament  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moves,  the  delight  of  his  own  family,  and  Bot  less 
the  admiration  of  those  men  of  letters  and  of  science 
amongst  whom  he  shines  the  first  and  brightest — when 
I  speak  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  learned,  and 
{Hous  ministers  whom  the  Church  of  England  ever 
numbered  amongst  her  sons — I  am  sure  every  one  will 
apprehend  that  I  cannot  but  refer  to  Mr  Malthus. 
The  character  of  this  estimable  man  has  been  foully 
slandered  by  some  who  had  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
and  by  others,  I  fear,  without  any  such  palliative,  and 
simply  for  having  made  one  of  the  greatest  additions 
to  political  philosophy  which  has  been  efi^cted  since 
that  branch  of  leanung  has  been  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  sdence. 

But  I  was  about  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  practical  working  of  the  system,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  it  is  hurtful,  and  what  direction  its 
mischief  takes.  There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  no 
more  important  event  in  the  recent  history  of  this  coun- 
try than  the  issuing  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  I 
certainly  was  one  of  those  who  at  first  thought  that  the 
documents  already  possessed,  and  especially  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  collected  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, afforded  a  sufficient  body  of  &cts  on  which  to- 
proceed.  Upon  a  closer  examination,  however,  of  the 
various  Reports  that  bad  been  made,  and  knowing, 
from  experience,  how  much  it  iff  the  practice  of  those 
who  are  examined  before  Committees  to  propound  some 
favourite  theory  of  their  own,  and  give  only  such  re- 
sults of  their  observation  and  experience  as  8upp<nt 
their  views— knowing  too  how  imposuble  it  must  be 
for  a  Committee  to  compare  the  working  of  different 
plans  by  actual  observation  upon  the  spot — I  acquies- 
ced in  tjie  propriety  of  issuing  a  Commission,  and  the 
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result  amply  jusHfies  the  measure ;  for  I  will  renture 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  man  who  has  read  these  Reports 
who  can  refuse  to  admit,  that  all  he  before  knew  cf  the  - 
subject  in  its  details,  was  as  nothing  in  the  comparison. 
It  does  not  hecopie  me  to  occupy  your  Lordships  in 
bestowing  priuses  upon  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which 
the  Commissioners  have  performed  their  important  of- 
fice. Their  Report  is  before  you.  I  believe  that  no 
better  individuals  could  be  selected  for  the  discharge  of 
those  important  duties  than  the  persons  first  named  in 
the  Commission — tlie  two  Right  Reverend  Prelates 
whose  absence  on  this  occasion — occasioned  by  thdr 
necessary  attendance  to  their  episcopal  duties — I  have 
so  much  reason  to  lament  Another  Commissioner  was 
Mr  Stui^s  Bourne,  than  whom  no  person  can  be 
pointed  out  more  conversant  with  tbe  subject.  His 
knowledge,  too,  is  practical — not  theoretical ;  he  has 
applied  his  well-informed  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  question — was  the  author  of  the  only  l^;i8- 
lative  measures  which  have  ever  professed  to  find  a  re- 
medy for  the  evil — while,  beside  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing, for  calmness  of  temper,  and  for  sagacity,  and 
soundness  of  judgment,  he  was,  perhaps,  better  adapt- 
ed than  almost  any  otb^  person  to  join  this  Commis- 
sion. When  I  add  to  these  the  names  of  Mr  Senior, 
— a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great  capacity, — 
and  Mr  Coulson,  Mr  Bishop,  and  Mr  Chadwick,  tl:e 
odier  able  individuals  who  formed  the  Board,  your 
Lordships  will  feel  with  me,  that  from  the  labours  of  a 
body  of  men  so  composed,  the  most  satisfactory  results 
might  stu%ly  be  expected.  Most  of  them  I  before  knew, 
but  Mr  Chadwick  I  never  had  seen,  nor  have  I  now 
more  than  once  or  twice ;  but  I  confess  I  have  risen 
from  the  perusal  of  his  papers— admirable  in  all  re- 
spects for  excellence  of  composition,  strength  of  rea- 
soning, soundness  of  judgment,  and  all  that  indicates 
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tin  poMeMMm  ofeveiy  spedea  of  taleiit,- — I  skj  I  have 
tiam  ftom  the  pmml  with  adc^reeof  adminttiontiHit 
.  I  find  it  diiReu]tdtiiert0  8Upprefla(»-todetcrib&  Such 
m  tiie  men  who  have  well  and  truly  peribnned  the 
dalies  impowd  upon  them.  Their  Reports,  lai^  id 
bulk,  but;  laifer  still  in  oemiwehenriTe  readi  of  uikl«- 
staoding  and  infbrroatiini— intocstiiig  in  the  narrattra, 
but  punfid— almost  excmdating  in  the  tale  they  tett 
-—no  man  can  read  wiUioat  entertainii^  the  sanginne 
hope,  tiiat  fm-  ilia  so  enormous  the  rem«ly  may  at 
lengtib  be  within  our  power.  I  think,  however,  I  shall 
render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  your  Lordships,  i^ 
instead  of  entenug  into  a  minute  statement  of  these  sad 
details,  I  confine  myself  to  a  general  outline  of  the 
fiu;ts;  pre8aitingtoyou,ifIau],agnq)hic8ket(^(tfthe 
malady  that  exists,  and  podntii^  to  the  quarter  fnnn 
which  you  may  exped:  a  ciu%. 

Firsts  then,  we  have  a  constant,  and  I  may  say  al- 
most a  regular  proof,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in 
distMCts  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  even  com- 
merdal,  and  whether  the  peojde  are  siq)erabimdant  or 
scarce,  increasing,  stationary,  or  diminishing  in  niun- 
beri,  that  able-bodied  men  prefer  a  small  sum  in  idle- 
ness to  a  lai^er  sum  in  vuges,  attended  with  the  condi- 
tion of  earning  those  wages  by  Ubour.  We  have  in 
one  plaee  a  yovmg  ram  saying,  "  I  have  Ss.  6d.  a-week 
frwn  die  parish, — I  do  not  work, — I  have  no  need  %9, 
labour ;  I  would  rather  have  my  3s.  6d.  without  wak- 
ing, than  toil  to  get  lOs.  or  128.  a-week."  This  is  not 
a  singular  instance.  But  are  these  persons  only  idle  ? 
Are  they  really  doing  nothing?  Do  th^  reoove 
3s.  6d.  smA  remain  inactive  ?  Do  they  work  no  mis- 
chief? My  Lords,  it  is  idle  in  me  to  put  such  ques- 
iMua  These  persons  are  making  the  parish  pay  8s.  6d. 
a-week,  out  <^  the  honest  labourer's  hard  eanungs,  to 
maintain  the  constant  promoters  of  crintet  the  geeateat 
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workers  of  miacfaief  in  the  country ;  men  who,  whm. 
tbey  happen  not  to  be  the  ringleaders,  are  the  ready 
acoompHeefl  and  followers  in  every  depredaticHi,  every' 
outrage  that  is  perpetrated  in  their  neighbourhood. 
But  those  &cts  are  not  confined  to  agricultural  di»- 
trict^  or  to  inland  places,  and  to  la^  rustics.  Look 
tO'  the  hardy  sailor,  who  never  used  to  know  what 
djwgar  was— look  to  the  very  boatmen  of  the  K^itiah 
coast — they  who  ftnmerly  would  nufa  to  a  wret^ 
without  looking  to  the  waves  any  more  thra  to  the  re- 
ward—-who  would  encounter  the  most  appalling  perik 
to  save  a  life,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  they  would 
dance  round  a  May-pole  or  run  a  ca^o  of  smutted 
goods,  in  the  midst  of  tempest  or  in  die  teeth  of  the 
preventive  service — ^those  men  who,  if  you  had  evet  said, 
in  former  times,  "  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  launch 
your  boat  at  this  tempestuous  time  of  year  ?"  would  an- 
Bv/et  by  instinct,  "  Time  of  year !— -we  take  no  count  of 
BMsms — by  ovar  boats  we  live  :  &om  the  sea,  in  winter  as 
in  sunm^,  we  must  seek  our  sustenanee ;  fair  weather 
ot  foul,  our  vessels  must  he  a6oat,  else  how  could  we 
ke^  our  families  from  the  pHish  ?"  No  such  answer 
will  you  get  now.  The  s»ne  spirit  <^  hon^  and 
daring  independence  inflames  them  no  more.  "  We 
have  12b.  a-week  from  the  parish,"  say  the  Kentish 
avlors ;  "  we  will  go  out  no  longer  in  winter — we  will 
wait  for  summer  and  fair  weather — ^we  will  live  at 
home  the  while,  for  the  pwiE^  fund  provides  us." 
Comment  upon  such  foots  is  superfiuous.  But  Uie 
same  classes  now  assume  that  they  who  live  upon  the 
parudi  have  a  right  not  only  to  work  as  little  as  the 
independent  labaurer,  but  not  to  voA  so  huxl.  Th^ 
have  in  many  ^aces  distincUy  set  up  this  dium  ;  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  ai^teals  have  actually  been 
made  by  the  paupers  againat  Uie  overseers^  upon  the 
ground  that  the  latter  had  attempted,  as  they  say,  "  a 
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thing  till  then  unknown  in  these  parishes,  to  make  the 
paupers  work  the  same  number  of  hours  in  the  day  as 
the  independent  labourers,  who  receive  no  paro^iial 
asmtance."  These  are  things  which  almost  fot«e  in- 
credulity ;  but  when  we  see  them  proved  by  evidence 
which  admits  of  no  doubt,  belief  is  extorted  from  us. 

The  next  general  fact  whidi  presents  itself  to  our 
view  is,  that  as  those  persons  dium  a  right  to  work  less 
than  they  who  receive  no  parish  relief,  so  they  are  ge- 
nerally better  off,  and,  in  many  instances,  much  better 
off,  than  the  independent  labourer.  The  disproportion, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  espedally  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  gone  so 
for,  that  a  pauper  working  only  for  a  limited  number 
of  hours  in  the  day,  earns  16s.  a-week  of  the  parish 
money,  whilst  the  honest  labourer,  who  has  struggled 
to  keep  himself  independent  of  the  parish,  has  not  been 
enabled,  by  his  utmost  exertion,  to  eara,  by  any  pos- 
nble  means,  more  than  12s.  a-week.  And  in  one 
parish  it  appears  that  two  hundred  and  forty  paupers, 
who  were  paid  exactly  the  same  wages  ae  independent 
labourers,  were  dissatisfied  because  they  were  required 
to  work  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  gnmibled  be- 
cause they  were  not  paid  more.  Nay,  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  grumbling — they  struck  work, 
sought  the  overseer,  and  almost  by  force  obtained  an 
increase  of  wages ;  that  is  to  say,  they  compelled  the 
parish  to  give  them  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  independent  workmen.  Then  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  parish  pauper  r^ards  himself  in- 
dependent of  fiur  weather  or  foul,  of  bad  health  or 
good,  of  the  full  harvest  or  scanty  crop,  of  all  the  cala- 
mities to  whi<ji  the  rest  of  mankind  are  subject 
Again :  all  shame  of  b^ging  is  utterly  banished — the 
pauper  glories  in  his  dependence — if,  indeed,  he  does 
not  consider  the  land  as  his  own,  and  its  nominal  pro- 
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prietor  as  his  steward.  Nay,  instances  are  to  be  found 
of  the  shame  being,  by  a  marvellous  perversion  of  feel- 
ing, turned  the  other  way  ;  and  the  solitary  exception 
to  the  rule  of  parish  relief  under  which  a  whole  hamlet 
lived,  "  being  shamed,"  as  a  female  sud,  "  out  of  ber 
singulaiity,  and  forced  by  her  neighbours  to  take  the 
dole  like  themselves !"  But,  for  all  this,  I  do  not 
blame  the  pauper ;  I  blame  the  bad  law  and  its  worse 
administration,  which  have  made  him  a  worthless 
member  of  society.  The  law  of  nature  says,  that  a 
man  shaU  support  his  child—that  the  child  shall  sup- 
port his  aged  and  infirm  parent — and  that  near  rela- 
tions shall  succour  one  another  in  distress.  But  our 
law  speaks  another  language,  saying  to  the  parent, 
*'  Take  no  trouble  of  providing  for  your  chUd,"— to  the 
child,  "  Undertake  not  the  load  of  supporting  your 
parent, — throw  away  none  of  your  money  on  your  un- 
fortunate brother  or  sister, — all  these  duties  the  public 
will  take  on  itself.'*  It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
pMnftil  and  di^usting  features  of  this  law,  that  it  has 
so  far  altered  the  nature  of  men.  It  is  now  a  common 
thing  to  hear  the  father  say,  "  If  you  allow  me  only 
so  many  shillings  a-week  for  children,  I  will  drive  them 
from  my  doors,  and  deny  them  the  shelter  of  my  roof ;" 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  child  say,  *'  If  you  do 
not  allow  my  aged  mother  more,  I  shall  take  her  out 
of  my  house,  and  lay  her  in  the  street,  or  at  the  over- 
seer's door."  I  state  this  from  the  text  of  the  evidence, 
and,  horrible  as  it  appears,  I  cannot  refuse  it  my  be- 
lief. My  Lords,  those  who  framed  the.  statute  of 
Elizabeth  were  not  adepts  in  political  science, — they 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  true  prindple  of  popula- 
tion,— they  could  not  foresee  that  a  Malthus  would 
arise  to  enlighten  mankind  upon  that  important,  but 
as  yet  ill  understood,  branch  of  science, — they  knew 
not  the  true  principle  upon  which  to  frame  a  prevea- 
VOL.  III.  2 1 
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tive  check,  or  &Tour  die  pradeotial  check  to  Uie  un- 
limited increase  of  the  peq>Ie.  To  all  that,  they  were 
blind ;  hut  this  I  give  them  credit  for, — ^thu  they  had 
the  sagadty  tp  foresee, — that  they  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  wretchedness  and  vice  for 
the  poor, — of  a  system  which  would  entiul  upon  them 
the  habitual  breach  of  the  first  and  most  sacred  law  of 
nature,  while  it  hardened  the  heart  against  the  tender- 
est  sympathies,  and  eradicated  every  humane  feeling 
from  the  human  bosom  ; — and  therefore  the  same  sta- 
tute of  Elizabeth  which  fir^t  said  that  labour  and  the 
reward  of  labour  should  be  separated, — the  same  sta- 
tute which  enacted  a  law  contrary  to  the  dispensatioD 
of  Providence  and  to  the  order  of  nature, — foreseeii^ 
that  the  consequence  would  be  to  estrange  the  n&tural 
fedings  of  the  parent  for  his  child,  and  oif  the  child  for 
his  puent,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  human 
l^dation,  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare,  by  a  positlTe 
enactment,  that  a  child  should  be  compelled,  by  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  nature — to 
follow  the  commands  of  the  law  implanted  in  every 
breast  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  support  his  aged 
and  infirm  parent ! 

If  we  survey  the  consequences  of  all  this,  not  only 
upon  the  poor,  but  upon  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
country,  and  upon  the  property  of  the  country  itself 
we  find  that  they  are  to  the  full  as  melancholy  as  any 
other  of  the  countless  mischiefs  flowing  from  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor  Laws.  I  will  not  say  ^t 
many  forms  have  been  actually  abandoned, — I  will  not 
say  tiiat  many  parishes  have  been  wholly  given  up  to 
waste  for  want  of  occupants  (I  know  there  are  instances 
of  farms  here  and  there,  and  of  one  parish,  I  think  in 
the  county  of  Bucks,  which  has  been  reduced  to  this 
state),  but  I  will  not  say  that  as  yet  the  system  has  so 
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worked  as  to  lay  waste  any  conradenUe  portion  of  ter- 
ritory. That  it  has  a  direct  and  a  necessary  tendency 
to  do  so — that  unless  its  progress  be  arrested,  it  must 
go  on  till  it  gain  that  point— that  ere  long  we  must 
reach  the  brink  of  the  predpioe  towards  which  we  are 
huiryiDgwith  accelerated  rapidity — that  the  drcum- 
stance  of  (me  parish  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  in- 
evitably and  immediately  tends  to  lay  three  or  four 
oUiers  waste,  and  that  this  devastation,  gathering 
strength  as  it  proceeds,  must  needs  cover  the  land — of 
these  facts  no  man,  who  otmeults  the  body  of  evidence 
before  your  Lordships,  can  entertain  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Stand  where  we  ue  we  cannot.  I  might  say, 
with  others  whose  minds  are  filled  with  despair  and  the 
dread  of  coming  events,  that  I  could  be  content  never 
to  have  things  better,  so  I  wae  assured  that  they  would 
never  be  worse ;  but  this — even  this  wretched  compro- 
mise is  impossible,  with  the  frightful  scoui^  that  is 
ravaging  our  country.  The  question  is, — shall  we  re- 
trace cnir  steps,  or  shall  we  posh  forward,  and  down  the 
steep  we  stand  on,  by  the  momentum  of  this  weight 
we  have  laid  upon  ourselves  ?  That  such  is  our  pontioo, 
— that  snch  is  the  course  we  are  pursuing, — that  such 
is  the  gulf  towards  whidi  we  are  hastening, — no  man 
living,  gifted  with  an  ordinary  measure  of  sagadty,  can 
deny.  This,  then,  is  the  picture  ofour  situation,  harsh 
in  its  outline,  dismal  in  its  colouring,  in  every  feature 
sad,  and  awfril  to  behold.  This  is  the  aspect  of  afiairs, 
menacing  the  peace  of  sodety,  undermining  the  safety 
(rf*  dominion,  and  asstuling  the  security  of  property, 
which  the  system*  as  now  administered,  exhibits  to  the 
eye.  In  this  it  is  that  the  schemes  of  man,  as  short* 
sighted  as  presumptuous,  have  ended,  when  he  sought 
to  reverse  the  primal  curse,  under  which  he  eats  his 
bread  in  sorrow  and  tJie  sweat  of  his  brow.  Our  Poor 
Law  said.  The  sweat  shall  trickle  down  that  brow  no 
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itiore  ;  but  tJie  reudue  of  the  curse  it  has  not  reversed 
— for  in  sorrow  he  shall  eat  it  still.  The  dispensation 
of  wrath,  which  appointed  toil  for  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression, was  tempered  with  the  mercy  which  shed 
countless  blessings  upon  industry—industry  that  sweet- 
ens the  coarsest  morsel,  and  softens  the  hardest  pillow  ; 
but  not  under  the  Poor  Law !  Look  to  that  volume^ 
and  you  will  find  the  pauper  tormented  with  the  worst 
ills  of  wealth — listless  and  unstfttled — wearing  away 
the  hours,  restless  and  half-awake,  and  sleepless  all  the 
night  that  closes  his  slumbering  day — needy,  yet  pam- 
pered— ill-fed,  yet  irritable  and  nervous.  Ofa !  maa- 
strous  pri^ny  of  this  unnatural  system,  whidi  has 
matured,  in  the  squalid  recesses  of  the  workhouse,  the 
worst  ills  that  hannt  the  palace,  and  made  the  pauper 
the  victim  of  those  im^nary  maladies  which  render 
wealthy  idleness  less  happy  than  laborious  poverty! 
Industry,  tlie  safeguard  against  impure  desires — the 
true  preventive  of  crimes ;  but  not  und»  the  Poor 
Law !  Look  at  that  volume,  the  record  (rf  Idleness, 
and  her  sister  Guilt,  which  now  stalk  over  the  land. 
Look  at  the  calendar,  which  they  have  filled  to  over- 
flowing, notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  our  juris- 
prudence, and  the  pr(^;resB  of  education.  Industry, 
the  comer-stone  of  property,  which  ^ves  it  all  its  value, 
and  makes  it  the  cement  of  society ;  bnt  not  under 
the  Poor  Law  !  For  it  is  deprived  of  its  rights  and  its 
reward,  finds  its  place  usurped  by  indolence,  and  sees 
wrong  and  violence  wear  the  garb,  and  ui^ng  the 
claims  of  right ;  so  that  all  property  is  E^aken  to  pieces, 
and  the  times  are  fast  approaching  when  it  sliall  be  no 
more  !  In  this  devastation  but  one  exception  remains, 
in  those  seats  of  industry,  where  the  miracles  of  labour 
and  of  skill  have  established  the  great  triumph  of  the 
arts,  and  shed  unnumbered  blessing  on  all  around ; 
those  arts,  whose  lineage  is  high — ^for  they  are  the  off- 
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spring  of  science,  whose  prdgeny  is  flourishiDg — for  they 
ace  the  parents  of  wealth.  They  have,  indeed,  stayed 
iot  a  season  in  the  districts  which  they  nourish  and 
adorn,  the  prt^ess  of  the  overwhelming  mischief:  hut 
long  even  they  cannot  arrest  its  devastation,  and  this 
last  pillar  cannot  long  remain,  after  all  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  has  been  swept  away !  They  cannot  stay  the 
wide-wasting  mis ;  but  we  can,  and  we  must  It  be- 
hoves us  to  nudce  a  stand  before  one  common  run 
involves  all,  and  tread  back  our  steps,  that  we  may 
escape  the  destruction  which  is  on  the  wing,  and  hover- 
ing u-ound  our  door. 

Let  me  then  ask  your  Lordships^  attention  for  a 
moment,  while  I  trace  more  particularly  the  cause  of 
the  mischiets  of  which  we  have  now  been  contemplat- 
ing the  gloomy  picture.  1  shall  say  nothing  at  present 
of  repealing  the  Poor  Law  itselC  I  shall,  for  tLe  pre- 
sent, assume  that  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  cannot  now 
be  dealt  with.  I  ^hall  take  it  to  be  fixed  irrevocably 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I  will  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  impossible  now  to  reduce  things  again 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were  previous,  I  will  not  say 
to  the  43d,  but  to  the  dth,  of  Elizabeth.  Desirable  as 
it  may  be  to  place  the  system  on  a  better  footing,  and 
difficult  as  it  is  not  to  wish  for  some  radical  change 
which  may  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  calamities  we 
are  sufibing  imder,  I  yet  feel  that  this  is  most  difficult 
to  effect,  because  it  is  the  evil  of  all  bad  laws  worse 
administered,  that  we  must  continue  to  bear  them,  on 
account  of  the  danger  which  may  spring  from  their 
sudden  repeal.  Much,  howeTOr,  may  be  done  with 
the  administration  of  the  system,  and  to  this  it  is  that 
practical  wisdom  directs  us  to  apply  the  remedy.  The 
separate  and  opposite  jurisdictions  of  different  magis- 
trates, overseers,  and  benches  of  justices,  the  want  of 
system  and  uqity  in  practice,  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
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and  the  Report  teems  with  instances  of  the  mischiefr 
whidi  have  flowed  from  this  source.  When  yon  look 
at  a  district  in  wbidi  a  better  system  of  administration 
has  been  adopted,  and  contrart  it  wi^  one,  periiape  in 
the  rery  next  paiish,  where  the  bad  oourse  has  been 
pursued,  you  would  hardly  think  that  you  were  look- 
ing at  two  parts  oi  the  same  connty,  or  even  of  the 
same  island,  bo  diflferent  are  the  elects.  In  Ihe  one  a 
total  dwnge  of  system  has  be^  efl!ected — the  rates 
have  speedily  oome  down,  at  first  to  one-hal(  and  afba- 
wards  to  one-tjiild — paupers  disaiq)ear,  and  industry 
r^aifls  its  just  place ;  while,  upon  crosang  a  brook, 
you  find  in  the  <^er  parish  a  swarm  of  stordy  h^^ars 
depriTing  the  hmest  labourer  of  his  hire,  and  the  rratal 
crumbling  down  daily  and  hourly  into  the  poor's  box — 
always  filled,  and  always  empty.  Then,  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that,  with  the  example  before  their  eyes,  the  au- 
thorities in  the  latter  parish  persevere  in  their  course  ? 
The  good  eflfbcts  ot  a  ri^^d  abstinence  in  administering 
retie^  have  been  strongly  exemplified  in  Scotland,  and 
yet  that  experience  has  been  quite  thrown  away  upon 
England.  In  Scotland,  down  to  a  recent  period,  doabts 
were  entertained  by  lawyers,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
existed  any  right  of  compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor. 
It  is  noW  agreed  t^at  the  right  exists ;  and  the  fiag- 
lish  and  Scotch  Uws  are  admitted  to  rest  generally 
iqKm  the  same  foundation.  The  Administration  of 
them,  however,  has  been  widely  different  in  the  two 
countries.  The  Scotch,  a  careful  and  provident  peofde, 
always  watchful  and  fearfid  of  consequences,  kept  an 
exceedingly  dose  hand  upon  the  manageihi  of  the  poM^s 
fimd,  and  did  every  thing  in  thdr  power  to  wiuxl  off 
the  necessity  of  assessments — reserving  so  perilous  a 
resort  for  times  of  emergency,  such  am  in  the  extraor- 
dinary scardty  of  the  years  1796  and  1800.  Tfaiswas 
the  most  rational  plan  that  could  be  pursued,  for  it 
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prevented  the.intraduetioD  (^  jeguUr  and  bftbitiul  re- 
Uet,  and  the  setting  apart  of  a  constant  fund  for  main- 
taining the  poor.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  acted 
upon  in  England,  but  in  very  few,  coniparatiyely  ;  &r 
tJiere  has  been  no  unity  of  action,  no  general  control ; 
and  the  nc^hbourhood  of  Scotland  and  the  success  of 
tbe  ri^t  piactice  tiiere,  have  produced  qo  considerable 
amendment  of  our  vicious  system.  Hence  I  infer  the 
necessity  of  a  central,  rigorous,  and  uniform  plan  of 
adminigtration.  And  here  I  would  step  aside  for  one 
instant  to  illustrate  this  observation  by  a  fact.  It  is 
generally  said,  "  How  can  you  do  better,  or  act  more 
safely,  iJian  by  lefiving  to  the  parties  interested  the 
iadministratitm  of  their  own  afl^rs?"  Generally  speak- 
ing, I  am  willing  to  adopt  that  principle,  and  to  pro- 
ceed upon  it :  I  believe  the  prindple  to  be  most  sound ; 
and,  moreover,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Its  applica- 
tion tends  exceedingly  to  promote  good  government, 
and  to  prevent  the  evils  of  a  meddling,  petty,  overdoing 
legislation.  Nevertlieless,eKperienc^certainlydoesshew 
tiiat  it  is  not  universally  applicable ;  or  rather,  that  it 
is  not  applicable  to  places  where  the  concerns  of  a  num- 
ber c£  pnsons  are  managed  by  a  majority  of  their  body, 
and  not  each  man's  by  himself;  for  when  a  certain 
leaven  of  men  gets  into  an  assembly,  all  of  whom  have 
s  voice  in  the  management  of  the  common  concerns,  it 
very  often  happens  that  a  combination  takes  place, 
arising  from  sioiBter  and  interested  views ;  and  that 
this  junto,  by  its  activity  and  intrigues,  baffles  the  ge- 
neral disposition  to  consult  the  common  interest,  and 
sets  it  at  nought.  I  happen  to  know  an  instance  of 
this,  and  I  will  mention  it  to  your  Lordships,  by  way 
of  illustration  ;  it  was  giycn  in  evidence  before  the  fa- 
jnous  Education  Committee  of  the  other  House,  six- 
teen years  ago.  In  two  of  the  parishes  of  this  city, 
there  were  several  great  charities  supported  without 
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eDdowmeot,  by  voluntary  mibscriptioD.  Mr  Baron 
Bailey,  himself  a  large  contribute  to  these,  as  he  is  to 
all  beneroleot  institutions,  proposed  to  establish  a  role, 
that  no  tradeeman  on  the  Conunittee  of  Managemoit, 
should  be  employed  in  supplying  the  institutions  in 
question,  because  it  wv  justly  apprehended  by  the 
learned  Judge,  that  where  such  persons  were  interested, 
there  would  be  no  very  rigorous  inquiry  into  the  ne- 
cesnty  of  malting  the  purchases,  and  no  very  strict 
audit  of  the  accounts.  Nevertheless,  the  proportion, 
though  tending  to  save  the  funds,  and  therefore  required 
by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  body  who  rused  those 
fUnds,  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  were  themselves  contributors.  They  said 
that  they  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
one  another  to  supply  the  institution,  and  that  they 
were  determined  to  continue  the  practice.  The  custom 
of  another  charity  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  ap- 
parently better — but  really  just  the  same.  There,  a 
bye-law  was  in  force,  that  no  man  should  be  employed 
as  a  tradesman  to  the  charity  while  he  was  upon  the 
managing  committee.  But  this  check  was  defeated  by 
havii^  a  double  set  of  tradesmen,  who  belonged  to  the 
committee  in  alternate  years,  and  were  employed  each 
in  his  turn  as  he  went  out  of  office.  I  believe  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  correct  this  gross  abuse  ;  but,  like 
the  suggestion  of  Mr  Baron  Biuley,  it  was  rejected  by 
the  subscribers,  to  save  whose  money  it  was  brought 
forward. 

Here,  then,  we  find  men  in  the  disbursement  of  th^r 
own  fimds,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own  objects,  deter- 
mined to  suffer,  with  their  eyes  open,  abuses  which 
daily  defraud  them,  and  persisting  in  a  coiirse  which 
makes  it  unavoidable  that  their  pockets  shoidd  be 
picked  before  their  eyes.  But  do  not  facts  like  these 
demonstrate  how  long  a  vicious  system  may  continue 
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in  any  vestry  or  mao^og  committee  agunst  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  body,  if  it  contributes  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  a  &w  ?  Does  it  not  also  shew  how  much 
longer  a  bad  system  nlay  prevail  in  any  vestry  or  pa- 
rish, where  the  individuals  most  interested  have  not 
the  same  control  as  in  a  voluntary  association,  and  how 
easily  the  most  flagrant  abuses  may  conMnue  to  receive 
protection  from  those  they  injure,  before  men's  eyes  are 
opened — ay,  and  after  they  have  been  opened  ?  Be- 
cause I  am  not  now  speaking  of  a  few  ignorant  fimners, 
who,  by  the  bye,  have  not  by  any  means  so  strong  an 
interest  in  the  matter  as  the  landlords  ;  but  of  more 
enlightened  persons,  and  of  bodies  less  open  to  abuse 
than  the  authorities  of  country  parishes.  Surely  the 
inhabitants  of  a  remote  hamlet  are  much  more  likely 
to  keep  their  eyes  shut  upon  such  subjects  than  the  in- 
habitants of  St  Geoi^'s,  Bloomsbury,  and  St  Geoi^'s, 
Hanover  Square.  Therefore,  the  evils  of  a  scattered 
and  varying  and  uncertain  administration  of  these 
laws,  it  behoves  Parliament  above  all  things,  and  be- 
fore all  things,  to  correct,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
authorities  able  well  and  wisely  to  overlook  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  the  expenditure  it  occasions.  For  this 
object  the  prerent  Bill  proposes  to  provide — ^precisely 
upon  the  views  to  which  I  have  shewn  that  experience 
guides  us.  The  mun  principle  of  the  measure  is  this 
— ^to  leave  the  law,  generally  speaking,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  but  to  tread  back  our  steps  as  far  as  we  can 
towards  a  due  administration  of  it ;  and  having  once 
brought  things  nearer  to  their  position  in  some  parti- 
cular parishes  where  the' experiment  has  been  tried, 
and  salutary  improvements  effected,  and  to  their  state 
graierally  in  Scotland,  then  to  take  such  steps  in  refe- 
rence to  the  law  itself  as  shall  prevent  a  reciurence  of 
the  same  abuses.  I  have  now  to  entreat  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  course  taken  in  constructing  the 
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measure  before  you ;  but  I  wish,  in  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  to  take  notice  of  an  objection  to  our  measure 
— au  objection,  however,  which  has  been  more  heard 
out  of  doors  than  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  I 
allude  to  the  outcry  set  up  against  the  Report,  as  a 
thing  framed  by  theorists  and  visionaries,  and  to  sum 
up  all  in  one  word  c^  vituperation,  by  political  econo- 
mists ;  that  is  the  grand  term  of  reproadi.  As  if  only 
theorists  and  vinonaries  could  be  students  uid  profes- 
sors of  the  despised  science  of  political  economy !  Why, 
my  Lords,  some  of  the  most  eminent  practical  men  in 
this  country — individuals  the  most  cdebrated,  not  as 
rash  and  dreaming  speculators,  but  as  sober  statesmen 
— leaders  of  Oppomtion — ^ministers  and  Leads  of  Cabi- 
nets— ^men  whose  names  as  they  were,  when  living,  the 
designations  of  the  parties  into  which  the  whole  coun- 
try was  marshalled,  have  passed  aller  death  into  epi- 
thets synonymous  with  practical  wisdom,  among  tbeir 
followers — ^it  is  among  these  men  that  I  should  look,  if 
I  were  called  upon  to  point  out  the  greatest  cultivators 
of  pohtical  economy  that  have  flourished  in  my  own 
day.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  Adam 
Smith — another  name  which  estates  a  sneer,  but  only 
among  the  grovelling  and  the  ignorant — that  the  name 
of  that  eminent  economist  was  first  made  generally 
known  through  his  intimacy  with  Mr  Pitt,  and  fay  Mr 
Pitt  referring  in  Parliament  to  the  high  authority  of  his 
immortal  work  ?  Mr  Htt  was  distinguished  by  his 
study  of  political  economy,  though  his  policy  did  not 
always  proceed  upon  its  soimdest  principles,  and  when 
he  would  have  applied  them,  his  attempts  were  not 
always  attended  with  success.  8udi,  at  least,  is  my 
opinion  now,  speaking  after  the  event,  and  with  the 
<^eap  and  easy  wisdom  which  experience  ^ords,  yet 
always  speaking  with  respect  for  that  eminent  man's 
wnenoe  and  talents,  whidi  no  on^  how  rude  or  ignorant 
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soever,  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  queation.  I 
tJuok  he  committed  mistakeB — perhaps  in  his  dtustioD 
I  might  have  fallen  into  the  eame  errors ;  but  was  Mr 
Pitt  A  ^-earner  ? — was  Mr  Pitt  a  visionary?  Was  Mr 
Caittiing,  who  also  professed'  and  practised  the  sciraice 
of  political  economy,  a  philosophiGt,  a  mere  speoulatoTt 
or  a  fantastical  builder  of  idei^  systems  ?  My  Lord% 
I  have  heard  many  perMns  object  to  Mr  Canning's  po- 
licy ;  I  did  so  myself  at  one  period,  though  I  afterwards 
co-operated  with  him  when  his  views  were  liberal  and 
sound ;  but  neither  at  the  one  period  of  his  political  life, 
nor  at  the  other,  do  I  recollect  ever  hearing  aay  body 
h(AA  or  foolish  enough  to  designate  that eminentman 
as  a  visionary  m  a  thecnist.  Then  we  had  Mr  Hiis- 
kisson — he,  too,  a  politick  economist,  and  indeed 
profoundly  conversant  with  ^  science ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  was  no  practical  man, — I  suppose  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  financial — nothing  of  the  ocHBmer- 
cial  relations  of  this  country — nothing  of  the  daa- 
tribution  of  its  weal^ — not^g  of  t^e  bearings  of 
its  ntercanUle  lavrs  and  fiscal  regulations  upon  h&  trade 
uad  manufactures.  I  verily  think,  that  if  I  were  to 
search  all  England  over,  and  to  ransack  the  whole  vo- 
lumes of  our  annals  at  any  period  for  the  name  of  a 
practical  statesman, — one  who  habitually  discarded 
thewy  for  practice, — one  who  looked  to  every  theory 
with  suspicion,  and  adopted  only  those  doctrines  which 
were  grounded  upon  tiie  most  incontestable  results  of 
experience — a  pUot,  w^o,  in  guiding  the  vessel  a£  the 
State,  proceeded  with  the  lead-line  ever  in  his  hand, 
and  ever  sounding  as  he  sailed — -"who  never  snffisred  her 
to  stir  until  he  kntnv  the  depth,  the  bottom,  a-bead 
nui  all  around,  and  1^  no  current,  tide,  or  breeze  out 
of  his  account ; — if  I  were  to  name  <me  man  whom  I 
have  known  or  heard  of,  or  whom  history  has  recorded, 
and  to  whotb  this  descriplacai  is  most  emineutiy  appli- 
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csble,  Mr  Huskisson  is  the  name  I  should  at  once  pro- 
nounce. To  swell  the  catalogue  with  other  bri^t  and 
noble  instances,  would  be  much  more  easy  than  useful. 
Thus  I  might  add  Mr  Henry  Thornton,  an  author  of 
high  fame,  whose  works  vae  among  the  first  that  en- 
lightened us  on  the  subject  of  currency,  and  fixed  the 
principles  that  govern  this  bruich  of  sdence.  But  Mr 
Henry  Thornton  was  a  banker ;  and  an  intelUgent, 
skllfHil,  prosperous  banker.  And  it  is  these  great  men 
— great  as  philosophers,  but  better  known  as  men  of 
bunness — the  I^tts,  the  Cannings,  the  Huskissons,  the 
Thorntons,  who,  with  Dr  Smith  and  afW  his  example, 
entered  themselves  in  the  school  of  the  Economists, — 
they  it  is  whom  I  am  &ted  to  hear  derided  as  vision- 
aries and  schemers.  But  I  have  unawares  named  the 
science  which  was  cultivated  by  Quesnai,  Tui^ot,  and 
other  illustrious  French  philosophers,  and  have  thus 
exposed  it  to  a  different  attack,  from  ignorance  yet  more 
gross  than  that  which  denied  authority  to  the  names 
of  the  English  statesmen  I  have  mentioned.  1  have 
referred  to  the  French  economists,  and  I  know  full  well 
that  they  have  been  derided  as  republicans — very  little 
to  my  astonishment,  prepared  as  T  am  by  experience  to 
see  the  effects  of  ignorance — for  ignorance  has  no 
bounds.  Unhappily  science  has  its  limits,  and  they  are 
not  hard  to  reach  ;  but  ignorance  is  endless,  unconfin- 
ed,  inexhaustibly — ever  new  in  invention,  though  iJl 
its  productions  are  wretched  and  worthless, — always 
surprising  you,  though  mingling  pity  and  contempt 
with  wonderment :  and  never  is  it  more  daring  in  its 
inroads  upon  our  credulity — never  is  it  more  strange 
in  the  antic  feats  it  performs — never  more  curious  in 
the  fantastic  tricks  it  plays,  than  when  its  gambols 
are  performed  in  the  persons  of  men  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,  or  who  woiUd  fain  be  bo  attired,  and 
who  really  are  decked  habitually  in  presumption  that 
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almost  passes  belief.  Why,  my  Lords,  every  body  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  French  JBconomists,  knows  full 
well  that  they  flourished  under  an  absolute  despotism, 
— that  they  were  the  great  fnends  and  the  firm  sup- 
porters of  absolute  monarchy, — that  they  abhorred  li- 
berty, and  abhorred  republicanism, — and  that  one  of 
their  errors,  in  my  opinion  the  most  fatal  they  could 
commit,  was  holding  the  doctrine  that  what  they  called 
despotigme  legal,  in  other  words,  an  absolute  monarchy, 
was  the  best  form  of  government :  accompanying  their 
doctrine  however,  with  this  reservation,  "  if  you  have  a 
good  king  at  the  head  of  it ;"  as  if  the  sole  use  of  all  re- 
straintsupoD  powerwas  notfounded  on  the  risk  of  having 
bad  rulers  ;  as  if  the  absence  of  control  did  not,  while 
man  is  man,  ensure  a  succession  of  bad  monarchs.  But  I 
only  mention  this  to  shew,  that  whatever  chaises  the 
French  economists  may  be  justly  exposed  to,  assuredly 
love  of  a  republic,  or  even  of  rational  liberty,  is  not  c^ 
the  number.  Such  is  the  presumption  of  that  abject 
ignorance  which  would  give  certain  men,  and  the 
sdence  they  explore,  a  bad  name,  not  even  knowing 
the  true  sense  of  the  words  it  takes  upon  itself  to  use. 
Far,  then,  from  being  with  me  an  objection,  that  these 
invaluable  dissertations  and  statements  of  fact  have  been 
prepared  by  political  philosophers — that  all  this  mass 
of  useful  evidence  has  been  collected  by  them,  and  that 
many  propositions  have  been  made  by  them,  some  of 
which,  and  only  some,  are  adopted  as  the  ground-work 
of  the  preseut  measure, — I  derive  confidence  from  the 
reflection  that  it  is  so — that  we  have  been  helped  by 
political  economists,  men  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  that  useful  and  practical  science,  and 
with  tbem  I  cheerfully  expose  mysdf,  and  not  only 
with  them,  but  with  all  the  illustrious  names  of  men 
now  no  more,  and  aU  the  other  illustrious  men  that 
happily  still  remiun,  and  whom,  for  that  very  r 
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I  have  fin-bmne  to  meatioii,  to  the  chai^  of  bc^ng  a 
speculator,  and  a  Tisionary,  and  a  theoriBt  I  .will  not 
deny,  however,  that  if  I  had  perceived  in  these  highly- 
gifted  persons,  the  tendency,  sometimes  abused  in  men 
of  sdenc^  to  ground  their  (pinions  on  mere  reasoning, 
uncorrected  by  experience,  and  to  frame  systems  with 
a  view  to  ftur  symmetry,  rather  than  to  the  iacts  now 
before  us,  I  should  then  hare  exercised  my  ju4%ment 
and  said,  "  Those  proposals,,  how  daintily  and  ingeni- 
ously soever  they  be  pr^ared,  I  reject"  My  Lords, 
we  have  picked  our  way  slowly  and  carefully  Uirough 
&ct8  and  documents;  we  have  r^ected  somefHbcre 
about  one  half  of  the  su^estions  that  have  been  made,, 
a  portion  of  that  half  being  predsely  the  part  most  im- 
pOTtant  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  from  whom  they  have 
proceeded :  we.  thought  that,  in  a  practical  prant  of 
view,  it  was  better  to  postpone  them  at  all  events  (ot 
the  present ;  but  I  b^  leave  distinctly  to  state,  that 
hereafter,  when  time  shall  have  been  allowed  for  inquiry 
and  consideration,  and  when  this  measure  shall  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  ulterior  pn^ects, 
they  will,  should  experience  warrant  their  adoption,  re- 
ceive my  assent. 

Let  us  next  conuder<  for  one  motnent  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  best  way  of  reforming  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  by  retracing  the  steps  that  have  led  us 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  I  think  I  may  lay  it 
down  as  clearly  following  from  what  I  have  stated^  that 
there  is  one  main  point,  the  necessity  of  arriving  at 
which  cannot  be  denied — I  loean  seeuring  such  a  de- 
gree of  unity  of  action  in  the  authorities  invectbd  with 
the,  parochial  superintendence  as  can  he  obtained  only 
by  the  establishment  of  one  central  power.  In  tfaese- 
eond  ^ace,  I  think  it  follows  that  the  peKsons  is  whcnn 
this  control  shall  be  vested,  must  be  armed  viib  vtry 
ample  discretionary  .power.     Next,  it  seems  olear  that 
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these  ought  DOt  to  be  political  persons,  if  I  may  so 
speak,— that  they  should  be  Members  of  neither  House 
of  Parliament, — men  belonpng  to  no  party, — men  nn- 
conoected  (politically  speaking)  with  the  administration 
of  public  sffiurs,  and  unmixed  with  the  contests  of  the 
State.  If  I  should  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  the  in- 
dividuals,  I  will  only  say,-^"  Shew  me  a  person  (and  I 
think  I  know  that  persbn)  whose  opinions  on  party  mat- 
ters differ  most  widely  from  my  own>  and  if  he  be  a 
roan. of  firm  mind,  of  extensive  experience  as  to  the 
workii^  of  the  Poor  Laws,  of  conciliatory  manners,  of 
sound  discretion, — if  he  be  a  man  whom  I  can  trust  for 
his  temper  (one  of  the  prime  requidtes  in  such  a  work), 
and  that  man  I  prefer  before  any  cf  those  with  whom 
I  most  agree  in  politics ; — uay  more,  if  I  saw  two 
persons  sufficiency  gifted,  but  of  opposite  political 
opinions,  I  would  name  one  of  each  party,  in  ordei- 
the  better  to  gun  the  confidence  of  the  public, — to 
shew  the  country  that  in  the  appointments^  there  is 
no  favour, — that,  in  the  selection,  the  only  consi- 
deration has  been  qualifications  and  deserts.  I  have 
said  that  extensive  and  effective  reform  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  inteusting  lai^  discretionary  powers  to  the  Cmil- 
misdoners.  Of  this  no  doubt  can  exist ;  and  a  very 
slight  attention  to  the  subject  will  convince  you  of  it. 
The  bad  practices  have  t^en  such  root,  and  spread  so 
widely,  that  a  strong  hand  alone  can  extirpate  tbem. 
But  it  must  be  not  only  strong — it  must  be  ever  ready ; 
in  other  words,  all  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
men  intrusted ;  for  if  each  time  a  stc^  should  be  taken, 
either  g(Hng  too  &r,  or  going  in  the  wrong  direction, 
or  stopping  short  of  the  proper  point  and  not  gtHUgfar 
enough,  you  had  to  wait  imtil  Pailiaraent  was  asson- 
bled,  and  a  Bill  brought  in  to  change  the  pisn,  and  a  new 
Act  passed,  it  is  needless  to  remind  you  that  for  ifaonths 
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the  whole  of  the  niachioery  miut  stand  atUl.  As  any 
iDdividual,  on  such  a  subject,  will  be  exposed  to  err,  so 
may  Parliament,  in  any  measure  of  detul  it  can  frame 
— ay,  and  &1I  into  serious  errors  too.  Good  God !  who 
shall  say  that  the  wisdom  of  all  the  lawgivers  in  the 
world  may  not  lead  them  into  error,  upon  matters  which 
for  nearly  three  centuries  have  baffled  the  wisest  of 
men  in  every  nation?  You  have  delisted  to  the 
Judges  powers  of  altering  from  day  to  day  the  rules  of 
pleading  and  of  practice,  merely  because  you  distrusted 
your  own  foresight,  and  did  not  am^ate  to  yourselves 
the  power  of  being  beforehand  as  wise  as  experience 
could  make  you.  Again,  one  part  of  the  country  may 
require  one  mode  of  treatment,  another  may  require 
the  application  of  difl^rent  remedies ;  agricultural  dis- 
tricts will  stand  in  need  of  a  very  different  treatment 
from  that  which  must  be  employed  with  commercial 
and  manufacturing  places ;  nay,  the  csrcumstances  of 
one  agricultural  parish  may  be  so  entirely  different  from 
those  of  another,  even  of  one  in  its  immediate  vidnity, 
as  to  render  the  same  course  of  management  iuappli- 
cable  to  both.  The  point  we  are  desirous  of  reaching, 
it  is  true,  is  one  and  the  same  for  all ;  the  state  of 
things  we  would  bring  all  back  to  is  the  same  ;  but  the 
road  to  be  taken  towards  this  point  is  necessarily  dif- 
ferent in  different  places,  for  each  may  have  deviated 
from  the  right  path  by  a  different  route,  and  by  a  dif- 
ferent route  must  be  brought  back.  One  uniform  in- 
flexible rule,  prescribed  by  statute,  can  therefore  never 
be  applied  to  these  various  cases  ;  and  hence  the  ope- 
ration must  be  performed  by  a  discrerionary  power 
lodged  somewhere,  that  the  hand  which  works  may 
feel  its  way,  and  vary  its  course  according  to  the  faci- 
lities or  obstructions  it  may  encounter ;  nay,  an  arbi- 
trary discretion,  to  use  a  word  which  has  been  em- 
ployed, invidiously,  towards  the  measure,  and  arbitrary, 
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to  a  certain  extent,  it  must  be ;  because  it  most  be 
both  ample  and  unconfined,  in  oi^er  that  the  rules  for 
its  exerdse  may  not  paralyze  its  movements. 

My  Iionts,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  such  powers  as 
these  may  be  designated  as  unconstitutional.  I  am 
aware  that  at  any  rate  they  are  in  one  sense  novel  to 
a  certain  extent;  but  their  being  wholly  novel  and 
altc^ether  without  precedent,  I  utterly  deny.  They 
are  novel,  as  vested  in  one  Board,  but  they  are  far  from 
being  novel  in  themselves.  I  could  take  the  first  fifty 
local  Poor  Acts  to  be  found  in  the  Index  to  the  Sta- 
tutes, and  engage  to  shew  you  that  every  one  of  those 
Acts  cont^ns  stronger,  more  drastic,  more  rigorous, 
more  arbitrary,  and  therefore  less  eonstitutjonal  powers, 
than  any  that  will  be  given  by  this  Bill  to  the  Central 
Board.  And  by  whom  are  the  powers  which  these  local 
Acts  confer  to  be  exercised,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
and  under  what  superintendence  and  control  ?  Those 
powers  are  given  to  the  very  men  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  abuse  them — ^men  self-elected,  unknown,  of 
no  weight,  and  of  narrow  mind  ;  those  powers  are  to 
be  exercised  in  a  comer — in  the  dark — not  in  the  &ce 
of  the  country — with  no  one  to  watch,  to  revise,  to 
control — they  are  to  be  wielded  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  L^slature,  by  persons  not  removable  by  the 
Crown,  accountable  to  no  Secretary  of  State,  over- 
looked and  checked  by  no  King  in  Coundl,  as  this 
Central  Board  will  be— and  exercised  by  men  far  too 
small  to  be  perceptible  by  the  public  eye,  therefore  far 
removed  from  any  iofluenee  of  public  opinion.  My 
Lords,  can  you  hesitate  one  moment,  when  you  have 
conferred  so  much  lai^er  and  more  dangerous  powers 
upon  irresponsible  bodies,  to  vest  the  powers  of  this 
Bill  in  such  a  Board,  acting  upon  the  responubility  of 
known  and  eminent  men,  and  fenced  round  about  with 
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die  triple  guard  of  the  Crown,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
country  at  large? 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  stated  the  principles  upon 
whidi  we  are  led  to  firame  this  great  measure.  1  have 
shewn,  from  the  direction  the  evil  has  taken,  and  the 
manner  oF  its  operation,  how  we  are  led  to  these  four 
conclusions — the  necessity  of  a  Central  Board — ^the 
necessity  of  its  separation  from  the  strife  of  political 
affairs — the  necessity  of  vesting  in  it  powers  both  la^;e 
and  discretionary — and  the  necessity  of  its  exerdsing 
those  powers  under  the  inspection  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  control  of  the  Executive  Grovemraent.  These 
principles,  deduced  from  the  facts,  and  dictated  by  oui 
sad  experience  of  the  necessity,  form  the  ground-WOTk 
of  the  system.  That  the  control  of  the  Crown  may  be 
more  constant  and  effectual,  the  Commissioners  are  to 
be  removable  at  pleasure  ;  they  are  to  report  all  orders 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  those  orders  are  to  have 
no  efiect  for  forty  days  after  this  communication,  du- 
ring which  period  an  Order  in  Council  may  annid 
them. 

I  entreat  such  of  your  Lordships  as  question  the 
safety  of  such  ample  power  as  the  Board  must  have, 
to  consider  how  strict  a  control  is  thus  established  over 
its  proceedings  ;  add  to  this  the  watchiiil  superintend- 
ence of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  then  r^ect 
upon  the  constant  control  of  public  opinion,  and  I  con- 
fidently say,  that  the  requisite  powers  may  be  safely 
and  prudently  intrusted  to  the  new  Board.  But  still 
it  is  said  that  they  are  unconstitutional — still  it  is  said 
that  they  are  as  novel  as  unwelcome  to  the  country. 
My  Lords,  if  this  be  a  great  step — if  this  be  an  extra- 
ordinary enactment — if  this  be  an  imheard-of  measure 
which  we  are  now  discussing  ; — supposing  I  admit  it 
all — I  ask,  are  not  the  times  in  whidi  we  live,  in  this 
respect,  of  an  extraordinary  aspect?     Is  the  state  of 
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things  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate  one  that 
has  often  or  that  has  ever  existed  before  ?  Is  not  the 
evil  we  are  pressed  down  by  unheard  of?  Is  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  our  peasantry  and  our  landowners  not 
a  novelty  and  a  portentous  novelty — the  growth  of  very 
late  times,  yet  daily  in<xeasing,  and  swelling  out  its 
hideous  form  ?  Many  Bills,  with  more  unconstitutional 
clauses,  have  I  seen  during  the  last  thirty  years,  where 
Boards  have  been  constituted  of  irresponsible  men — 
m&n  endowed  with  great  powers,  to  be  exercised  in  the 
dark.  But  I  have  never  yet  seen  times  like  these  in 
which  I  now  bring  forward  this  Bill.  We  live  in  time*, 
indeed,  very  different  from  those  that  are  past,  when  a 
Report  is  presented  to  us,  founded  upon  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  magistrates,  country  gentlemen,  clergy- 
men, formers,  labourers,  and  parish  officers — of  manu- 
facturers and  tradesmen — of  men  of  science  and  men 
of  no  science  at  all — of  men  of  practical  knowledge. 
and  men  of  theoretical  principles — of  the  dwellers  in 
towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country — of  those 
who  have  been  constantly  in  vestries — of  those  who 
have  been  all  their  lives  occupied  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  as  magistrates,  as  barristers,  or  as 
judges.  Talk  of  unheard-of  measures  and  of  unpre- 
cedented discretionary  powers,  in  a  case  like  this,  when 
you  have  all  this  hitherto  unheand-of — this  altc^ether 
unprecedented,  consentaneous,  and  uncontradicted  tes- 
timony, borne  by  every  diflFerent  kind  of  witnesses  in 
every  class  and  walk  of  life,  and  sanctioned  by  every 
variety  of  talent  and  argument  that  can  be  found  in  all 
kinds  of  minds,  corroborated  by  all  those  whose  weight 
of  judgment  makes  them  the  best  authorities  upon  the 
principles,  and  whose  experience  makes  them  the  moat 
competent  witnesses  of  the  facts !  I  say,  my  Lords, 
you  not  only  may,  but  you  must  hsten  to  these  recom- 
mendatiouB,  when  you  have  the  best  judges  in  tfae 
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matters  of  ofunion — and  the  best  witnesses  to  the 
matter  of  fact — all  in  one  voice  representing  to  you  a 
state  of  things  which  has  made  industry  and  idleness, 
honesty  and  knavery,  change  places ;  and  which  ex- 
poses the  property  of  the  community,  and  with  its  pro- 
perty, every  law,  every  institution,  every  valuable  pos- 
session, every  precious  right,  to  the  ravages  of  that 
remorseless  pestilence,  bef(H%  whose  strides  you,  the 
guardians  of  the  social  happiness  of  those  who  live 
under  your  protection,  have  beheld  the  peasantry  of 
England  abased  to  a  pitch  which  I  am  at  once  ^- 
flicted  and  ashamed  to  contemplate — ^which  I  shudder 
to  describe— and  which  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of, 
did  I  not  know  that  the  same  hand  which  lays  it  bare 
to  your  eyes,  and  makes  its  naked  deformity  horrible 
in  your  sight,  will  be  enabled,  by  your  asastance,  to 
apply  to  the  foul  disease  a  safe,  an  efiectual  remedy  ; 
restoring  to  industry  its  due  reward,  and  visiting  idle- 
ness with  its  appropriate  punishment ;  reinstating  pro- 
perty in  security,  and  lifting  up  once  more — God  be 
praised ! — the  character  of  that  noble  English  pea- 
santry to  the  proud  eminence,  where,  but  for  the  Poor 
Laws,  it  would  still  have  shone  untarnished, — the  ad- 
miration of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  the  country 
which  boasts  it  as  its  brightest  ornament ! 

My  Lords,  there  are  other  alterations  of  the  system, 
— many  and  important  alterations — introduced  by  this 
Bill ;  but  exhausted  as  yom-  patience  must  be,  and 
fatigued  as  I  am  myself,  I  shall  not  think  of  entering 
into  them,  except  generally  and  briefly.  Out  of  the 
Poor  Law  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — which  gave  every  man 
a  titie  to  claim  relief  from  some  parish  or  other, — arose 
the  law  of  Settiement.  My  earnest  hope  is,  that  by 
the  alteration  which  this  Bill  will  produce  in  the  state 
of  the  country,  we  shall  find  that,  in  another  half  cen- 
tury,— or  it  may  be  at  a  much  earher  period,-— the 
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country  will  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  make 
still  further  itnproTements  than  those  which  are  now 
c<mtetnplated  in  the  case  of  settlement  This  applies 
particularly  to  one  branch  of  the  subject — namely, 
birtfa-setUement — a  point  which  the  Bill  avoids  and 
makes  no  change  in.  My  Lords,  I  own  that  I  could 
have  wished  to  make  some  alteration  in  this  respect ; 
but  X  have  great  hopes  that  the  improved  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  will  enable  us  to  introduce  some 
amendments  with  r^ard  to  it  I  know  that,  if  they 
were  propounded  at  present,  it  woiild  be  siud  to  be 
taking  a  step  of  too  extensive  a  nature  without  due  re- 
flection and  preparation.  The  proposition  of  making 
the  place  of  birth  the  place  of  settlement,  has  been 
considered  and  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  after 
full  examination.  I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  birth-settlement  would  be  a  great  improvement, 
or  rather  a  settlement  by  residence,  which  is  in  all  re- 
spects better.  Still  I  am  aware  that  objections  may 
be  ui^ed  agunst  both,  and  more  espedally  a  settlement 
by  birth  alone ;  but  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  committee,  although,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  stated,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  defdrable  to 
make  the  alteration  at  the  present  time.  One  great 
defect  of  the  existing  law  upon  this  subject — that  of 
derivative  settiement  by  parentage — is,  that  a  man 
may  become  chargeable  himself,  and  may  make  others 
chai^eable,  upon  a  parish  which  has  no  control  what- 
ever over  his  proceedings.  Thus  stands  the  case : — 
Suppose  I  am  a  Westmoreland  pauper — as  I  certainly 
very  soon  may  be  if  the  present  system  continues — then 
suppose  I  go  and  live  in  Northamptonshire,  but  that  I 
do  Qot  gain  a  settlement  there, — suppose  I  make  an 
improvident  marrit^,  and  have  as  many  children  as, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man 
at  any  time  of  life  ;  I  have,  it  may  be,  ten  or  twelve 
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children ;  that  is  supposing  I  were  ei^teen.  Well, 
suppose — as  is  yery  oflen  the  case  in  sudi  instances — 
that  the  wife  had  peculiar  claims  upiHi  me  before  mar- 
riage, I  mig^t  be  compelled  by  the  overseers  to  contract 
a  marriage  with  her.  This,  be  it  recollected,  is  in 
Northamptonshire.  Now,  those  churdiwardens  in 
Northamptonshire  who  can  procure  and  almost  compel 
the  marriage,  and  those  landlords  in  Northampton- 
shire who  refuse  to  let  me  a  L.10  tenement,  and  those 
farmers  in  Northamptonshire  who  refuse  me  a  hiring 
by  the  year,  but  allow  me  to  have  a  &niily  in  one  of 
their  smallest  cottages,  have  the  power  to  suffer  or  to 
forbid  me  gaining  a  settlement,  but  have  no  interest  in 
my  not  gaining  one  among  them  ;  indeed,  they  have 
rather  a  direct  interest  the  other  way, — they  have  a 
direct  inducement  to  increase  the  number  of  paupers, 
who  are  to  burden  the  rates  of  the  Westmoreland 
parish,  while  the  Westmoreland  parish,  which  has  the 
interest  in  preventing  my  having  a  family  in  a 
Northamptonshire  cottage,  has  no  power  whatevo-  to 
impede  that  event.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  place  of 
settlement  were  the  place  of  birth,  all  this  contradiction 
and  anomaly  would  cease  ;  for  if  my  t^ildren  guned  a 
settlement  in  Northamptonshire  as  soon  as  they  were 
bom,  the  overseers  would  not  be  so  v^  anxious  for 
my  contracting  a  marriage,  nor  would  the  landlords 
have  such  an  interest  in  letting  me  have  a  cottage. 
By  the  present  law,  however,  these  inducements  to 
commit  what  is  a  great  injustice  certainly  exist 

But  let  us  next  consider  the  settlement  by  hiring 
and  service,  which  is  struck  out  by  the  Bill.  I  think 
this  settlement  is  almost  universally  exploded,  whether 
by  theorists  or  by  practical  men,  and  it  is  denounced 
in  this  measure  as  utterly  bad,  and  tending  directly 
against  every  principle  which  it  would  be  most  desirable 
to  establish  for  our  guide. 
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One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  law  which  gives 
every  person  a  settlement  in  the  parish  in  which  he  is 
hired  and  serves  by  the  year,  is  a  perpetual  attempt  to 
evade  the  law,  which,  fiom  its  tendency  to  weaken  the 
general  retpect  that  ought  to  be  felt  for  any  legislative 
enactment,  is  in  itself  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude  ; 
for  no  lawgiver  should  wish  to  put  his  subjects  in  a 
constant  attempt  to  evade  any  of  his  commands.  The 
statute  of  Elizabeth  gives  a  settlement  to  every  one 
who  is  hired  and  serves  by  the  year ;  hut  it  gives  no 
settlement  to  one  who  is  hired  for  360  days  instead  of 
366.  This  is  a  gross  evasion  of  the  act,  and  yet  it  is 
one  which  takes  place  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  the  evasion  ?  That  great 
chicanery  and  much  trickery  exist.  The  next  conse- 
quence is,  that  hostility  and  distrust  arise  between 
master  and  man,  the  man  attempting  to  gain  a  settle- 
ment, the  master  endeavouring  to  fend  him  off;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  they  are  no  longer  on  the  friendly 
footing,  in  the  confidential  and  kindly  habits  on  which 
master  and  man  ought  to  be  placed,  and  on  which  they 
stood  previous  to  the  years  1794  and  1705.  This 
evasion  of  the  law  of  settlement  began  to  be  generally 
practised,  I  think,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war,  and  it  gradually  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  that 
laudable  custom  of  boarding  farm-servants  in  the  house 
— a  custom  which  was  attended  with  the  very  best  re- 
sults, both  to  the  moral  character  of  the  labourers,  and 
to  the  comforts  of  the  whole  ferm.  They  were  on  the 
kindest  terms  wit^  the  master ;  they  formed  part  of 
the  same  family  ;  the  master  was  more  like  the  head 
of  a  patriarchal  family,  and  the  labourers  were  like  his 
children ;  they  were  treated  as  such  ;  they  dined  at  the 
same  table,  and  slept  under  the  same  roof ;  and  they 
worked  together  in  tiie  same  field.     I  have  frequently 
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■eeo  them  in  these  habits  ;  I  have  partikai  of  ibar 
fare,  and  better  no  one  could  denie  to  have  set  befue 
him,  whose  appetites  were  unpampered  and  unvitiated. 
The  whole  household  lived  more  comfortably,  becaoae 
better  dieer  could  be  afforded  where  so  many  were  en- 
tertained t(^;ether.  There  was  a  certain  d^ree  of 
domestic  control ;  there  was  the  parental  BuperintCQ- 
dence  exercised  by  the  master  over  the  men,  and  there 
was  the  moral  sanction  of  the  matron  of  the  iamily 
over  her  muds.  The  master  was  the  friend  and  coun- 
aellor  of  the  men  ;  the  dame  of  the  women.  If  one  of 
either  sex  was  about  to  contract  an  improvident  mar- 
riage^ their  advice  would  be  interposed.  Althoi^ 
they  never  heard  of  the  prudential  check,  nor  knew 
any  thing  of  political  economists  even  by  name,  yet,  as 
the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers  are  only  the  die-  - 
tates  of  prudence  and  common  honesty,  the  farmer  and 
his  good  wife  would  set  before  the  young  folks  the  im- 
prudence and  dishonesty  of  a  man  co'htracting  a  mar- 
riage before  he  could  maintain  a  wife  and  children  ;  she 
would  tell  him  that  which  Mr  Malthus  is  so  much 
abused  for  saying  at  all,  "  Who  would  ever  buy  nuae 
horses  than  he  can  afford  to  pay  for,  or  afford  to  keep? 
Then  why  should  you  marry  when  you  have  scarcely 
the  means  of  supporting  yourself  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  bringing  into  the  world  a  number  of  miserable 
wretches  for  whom  you  have  no  bread  T'  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  in  those  happier  times,  bastardy  was  not 
one-twentieth  part  so  common  as  it  is  now.  Of  late 
years,  all  this  has  been  sadly  changed ;  farm  servants 
are  hired  for  eleven  months  and  a  half;  they  are  then 
turned  out  of  the  house  lest  they  should  obtain  a  set- 
tlement, and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  spend  half 
the  time  before  they  are  hired  again  at  the  alehouse,  bo 
which  they  never  thought  of  going  before,  except  on  a 
merry-making  day,  once  in  several  months.     The  con- 
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■equence  of  thii  has  been,  that  the  habits  of  the  servants 
have  become  more  dissolute  from  coDStantchange  of  place, 
and  that  an  unfortunate  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
^TOffKSB  of  population  by  the  labourers  living  in  cottages. 
The  effect  of  this  interval  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
during  which  the  servants  are  necessarily  out  of  all 
places,  and  running  about  to  f^rs  and  markets,  has  been 
&tal  to  their  habits  and  morals.  I  can  state  this,  my 
Lords,  irom  my  own  experience  and  observation ;  I  have 
also  heard  from  others  numerous  instances  in  which  men 
have  become  idle  and  dissolute  by  being  turned  out  in 
this  way.  But  if  the  system  is  bad  for  the  men,  it  is  a 
great  deal  worse  for  the  female  servants ;  for  what  is  to 
become  of  a  poor  ^rl  with  a  &ther  and  mother  fifty  miles 
off,  who  has  nothing  to  do,  and  nowhere  to  go  to  but 
to  run  about  from  one  market  to  another  7  My  Lords, 
it  is  quite  in  viun  to  doubt,  that,  during  that  fortnight, 
she  has  every  chance  of  losing  her  character,  and  of  be- 
coming a  very  different  person  from  what  she  was  be- 
fore. For  these  reasons  it  is  that  I  exceedingly  rejoice 
in  the  provinon  of  the  Bill  which  abolishes  this  settle- 
ment by  hiring  altogether.  The  abolition  of  the  set- 
tlement by  apprenticeship  is  also  a  salutary  provision, 
but  it  is  not  so  important  as  getting  rid  of  the  settle- 
ment by  hiring.  It  is  an  improvement  certainly,  be- 
cause the  present  law  gives  rise  to  much  litigation ;  but 
J  do  not  set  any  great  store  by  it.  All  the  other  modes 
of  acquiring  a  settiement  remain  as  they  are,  with  the 
exception  of  that  arising  from  the  hiring  of  a  L.  10  te- 
nement, upon  which  an  additional  check  is  imposed,  by 
requiring  the  payment  of  taxes  during  a  year.  Such, 
my  Lords,  are  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
tlie  law  of  settlement,  and  which,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
shortly  stated,  appear  to  he  well  recommended. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  subject,  to  which  I 
have  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention,  is  the  change 
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which  has  been  made  in  the  Bastardy  Lsws.  I  omfess 
that  I  think  thia  a  bold  measnre ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  oonaider  it  a  great  and  onquestionable  improve- 
ment The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  throws  it  upcm  the 
man  to  avoid  liie  oflfence,  and  not  upon  the  woman  ; 
it  leaves  the  woman  with  little  or  no  inducement  (so  hr 
as  the  law  is  concraned)  to  preserve  her  chastity,  and 
it  relies  wholly  on  the  effect  of  buidens  cast  on  the  men, 
as  if  it  looked  to  them  alone  for  avoiding  the  offence. 
I  mnst,  however,  go  a  step  inrther.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
present  law  raises  up  a  motive  in  the  breast  of  the  wo- 
man rather  to  yield  than  to  resist.  I  much  fear  it  co- 
operates with  the  frailty  of  the  sex ;  I  fear  that  the  se- 
ducer of  the  woman — ihe  man  who  is  laying  aege  to 
her  virtue — who  has  always  one  ally  in  the  garrison 
ready  to  beat  a  parley — her  own  pasnons — finds  an- 
other  ally  provided  for  him  by  the  law,  and  ready  to 
counsel  a  surrender — that  ally  is — not  her  passions,  but 
her  reason — her  calculation  of  interest  From  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  comes  the  suggestion — "  The  law  is 
in  my  &vour ;  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  1  can 
make  him  marry  me — I  will  hold  that  over  his  head — 
I  am  dtung  that  which  I  know  to  be  wrong  in  itself, 
but  I  am  doing  that  which  I  do  not  think  will  be  vrrong 
if  marriage  fellows."  Thus  thoughts  are  engend^^ 
in  the  breast  still  more  dangerous  to  female  virtue  than 
all  that  the  pasuons  can  exdte,  and  all  that  specula- 
tions of  interest  can  add  to  the  force  of  the  passions. 
At  the  critical  moment,  when  tiioee  passions  are  strong, 
and  themselves  ready  to  overpower  the  judgment,  the 
law  first  brings  over  the  reason  itself  to  their  side,  ma^ 
king  it  her  interest  to  yield,  and  then  furnishes  a  so- 
porific to  lull  the  conscience,  by  engendering  a  mista- 
ken feeling  of  perverted  morahty,  and  enabling  her  to 
look  forward  to  the  period  when  marriage  shall  cover 
her  fault.    She  pursues  her  calculations — she  gratifies 
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her  passions — she  is  induced  by  false  notions  of  virtue 
and  honour  to  hear  the  voice  of  her  seducer — ^no  won- 
der that  the  citadel  is  surrendered. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  the  operation  of  the  present  bai- 
tardy  laws.  I  will  descrilie  tiiis  conflict  of  pasdon  and 
calculation,  and  interest  and  honour,  against  ftmale 
virtue,  no  Airther.  It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  dwell 
longer  upon  the  subject,  when  I  remind  your  Lt^dships, 
that  the  change  now  propounded  is  fonned  on  precise- 
ly the  same  prindples  on  which  youl^slate  everyday 
for  the  upper  classes  of  society,  in  the  cases  of  conjugal 
infidelity  that  come  hettae  you.  How  often  have  we 
heard  it  ai^ed,  that  the  husband  and  the  wife  should 
be  put  upon  a  par, — that  the  wife  should  have  die  some 
li^t  to  divorce  the  husband,  as  the  husband  now  has 
to  divorce  the  wife, — and  tiiat  the  Scottish  and  the  CS- 
vil  law  should  be  introduced  into  this  country  for  the 
better  protection  of  female  happiness  and  female  ho- 
nour !  "  No,"  your  Lordships  have  alvrays  answered ; 
and  I  have  always  answered  with  you,  "  No  ;  we  will 
trust  the  keeping  of  a  woman's  virtue  to  herself ;  to  her 
we  will  apply  the  threats  which  may  deter  from  crime ; 
to  her  apply  the  dissuasives  which  may  prevent  her 
guilt  If  she  is  aiiaid  to  yield,  if  you  make  it  her  in- 
terest not  to  yield,  the  seducer  may  beat  at  the  door  in 
vain :  his  object  will  be  frustrated ;  yours,  and  what 
should  be  hers,  will  be  gained."  Let  this  prind]rie  be 
applied  to  the  law  of  bastardy — let  the  woman  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  which  she  possesses  at  present 
-~let  the  disadvantage  be  placed  on  her  dde — ^let  the 
mui  have  less  chance  of  sedudng  her  from  the  paths 
of  virtue — let  her  be  deprived  of  an  interest  in  her  own 
undoing  and  a  palliative  to  her  feelings  if  undone — and 
you  will  effect  a  great,  and  a  most  desirable  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  and  the  happiness  of  the  poor. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  have  now  goue  thnmgh  all  the 
points  of  this  great  and  important  measure,  which  ap- 
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peued  to  me  to  call  for  explanation.  I  hare  detained 
you,  I  am  a&ud,  at  much  too  great  length,  cert«unly 
at  much  greater  length  than  I  intended  when  I  rose  to 
speak.  I  can  safely  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  I  have 
intruded  unreasonably  on  your  Idm^  it  has  not  been 
oocaaoned  by  the  attractions  which  saty  part  of  this 
punfiil  and  thorny  subject  presents  :  it  has  not  been 
from  any  delight  I  have  felt  in  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  creditable  to  no  party,  neither  to  our  ancestors 
who  made  the  laws,  nor  to  their  sons  who  executed 
them,  nor  to  succeeding  generations  of  law^vers,  who 
have,  instead  of  attempting  to  improve  them,  done  all 
they  could  to  make  bad  worse.  It  has  been  owing  to 
no  gratification  which  I  have  experienced  in  dwelling 
upon  events,  and  in  looking  on  scenes,  revolting  to  me 
as  an  Englishman  and  a  man.  It  has  been  from  a 
consdentious  sense  of  public  duty  that  I  have  unfolded 
to  you  a  picture  as  dark  and  repulsive,  as  it  ia  but  too 
&ithfully  pourtrayed.  This  sense  of  duty  alone  has 
subdued  those  feelings  which  originally  alienated  me 
from  the  task,  and  made  me  feel  more  relieved  than  I 
ever  felt  before  in  my  life,  when  my  noble  fiiend  lately 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  declared  his 
intention  of  brin§png  this  important  and  difficult  sub- 
ject before  you.  My  Lords,  I  have  borne  a  part  in 
this  great  question  since  I  first  entered  &e  other  House 
of  Parhament — having,  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 
especially,  ori^nated  what  measures  I  could  towards 
the  reformation  of  the  Poor  Laws — having,  in  1831, 
the  instant  I  became  a  member  of  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, tiuned  my  mind  to  this  great  question,  from 
which  I  was  diverted  only  by  a  roeastu^  of  overwhelm- 
ing interest,  and  absorbing  all  other  conNderations — I 
mean  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1832,  the  Commisdon 
issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  which,  of  course,  pre- 
vented my  continuing  my  eflbrts  until  its  Reprats  had 
been  received,  and  which  necesswily  rendered  it  hn- 
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possible  to  bring  the  qtiestion  under  the  view  of  Far- 
liameDt  at  any  earlier  period.  My  Lords,  these  are 
the  circumstances  which  connected  me  with  this  mighty 
question  ;  and  prescribed  to  me  the  duty  of  rendering 
my  feeble  assistance  towards  bringing  it  before  your 
Lordships.  My  mind  acquits  me,  I  can  assure  yon,  of 
any  anister  motive  in  taking  the  part  I  am  now  taking ; 
it  acquits  me,  above  all,  of  any  desire  to  court  eitlier  for 
me  or  for  mine,  or  for  those  with  whom  I  am  nearly  and 
dearly  connected  in  office,  any  portion  of  popular  feeling. 
My  Lords,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect  that  we  have 
no  obloquy  to  apprehend  from  any  couuderable  portioQ 
of  the  community.  We  have  only  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  misconception  in  some  quarters,  of  misrepresentation 
in  others,  of  false  direction  of  right  feelings,  and  of 
exagg^tAted  views  of  things  little  understood,  or  it  may 
be  of  malignity  worse  than  ignorance.  My  Lords,  we 
have  set  before  ourselves  no  posability  of  any  advan- 
tage as  a  Government,  or  as  a  party,  except  the  inesti-> 
mable  sarisfaction  of  coming  before  our  country,  and 
challenging  from  all  parties  in  the  State  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  Ministers  who  mwiftUly  take  thdr  own 
course,  who  look  neither  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to 
the  left ;  who  discharge  what  they  feel  to  be  their  duty, 
regardless  alike  of  whom  they  may  irritate  or  whom 
they  may  alarm ;  and  who  hold  up  in  their  hands  the 
result  of  their  best  efforts  to  serve  the  community,  that 
has  hitherto  cordially  and  affectionately,  and  I  may 
^most  say  unanimously,  placed  impliut  confidence  in 
them  :  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  shew  this  great  and 
honest  people,  that  at  all  times,  and  on  all  subjects, 
they  will  consult  only  its  best  interests  and  its  real  wel- 
&re,  hoping  for  no  other  reward  than  an  approving  con- 
science, and  the  judidous  verdict  of  the  enlightened, 
the  rational,  and  the  honest  part  of  mankind.  I  move 
your  Lordships,  that  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 
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I  REALLY  should  Qot  hsve  risen  thus  early  to  ad- 
dress your  Lordships  upon  the  present  important  occa^ 
sion,  but  should  have  left  the  task  of  following  the 
noble  Earl*  rather  to  her  Majesty's  GoTemment,— «n 
whom,  as  general  superintendents  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  intrusted  also  with  the  ^tecution  of  the 
new  Poor  Law,  it  would  properly  have  devolved, — or 
to  my  noble' and  much-esteemed  friend  on  the  cross 
benchif  who  has,  from  the  very  first,  so  honourably  to 
himself  and  so  usefully  to  his  country,  devoted  a  laige 
share  of  his  valuable  time,  bis  anxious  attention,  and  his 
active  interference,  to  the  superintendence  of  ihe  Poor 
Law,  and  to  the  detuls  of  its  working.  Or  I  should 
have  been  contented  to  leave — I  hope  I  may  be  suffered 
to  say  this  without  o£^ng  the  slightest  disKspect  to  my 
noble  Mend* — I  should  have  been  contented  to  leave, 
perhaps,  my  noble  friend's  speech  unanswered, — leaving 
it  to  itself,  as  it  were  ; — sensible  as  I  am  that  he  has 
made  no  kind  of  case  against  the  measure,  nor  brought 
any  specific  charge  ag^st  those  intrusted  with  its  exe- 
cution, nor  [H-oduced  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  facts,  or 
even  of  accusation,  or  of  so  much  as  spedfic  assertion. 


'  E«rl  Stanhope.  t  Duke  of  Richmoiid. 
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to  be  put  to  rest,  or  which  might  have  called  for  an 
aDswer,  or  required  an  explanation ;  but  that  1  had,  a 
few  nights  back,  pledged  myself  to  answer  a  Right 
Reverend  Prelate's  more  specific  charges,  and  even  my 
noble  friend's*  more  spedfic  statements  on  former 
occauoDs.  For,  if  he  will  fol^ve  me  for  saying  so,  the 
method  which  he  from  time  to  time  has  observed,  has 
evinced  a  prudent  and  skilful  selection  of  time  and 
opportuniUes  ;  that  is  to  say,  entering  into  details  when 
men  were  not  prepared  to  meet  him — not  prepared  to 
enter  into  spedfic  matters  of  charge,  on  the  preseuta- 
tion  of  petitions, — or  on  some  other  interlocutory  occa- 
sion ;  but  when  men  have  ceme  down  on  a  specific 
notice  of  motion,  and  were  prepared  to  meet^  to  repel, 
or  to  explain^  then,  my  noble  friend — wrapping  himself 
up  in  generaUties,  8lH<ouding  himself  in  mere  vague- 
ness, ^ving  nothing  tan^Ue  icw  an  adversary  to  lay 
kdd  «f — stated  no  single  &ct,  made  no  one  <diacge, 
which  it  was  possible  to  meet  and  rqieL  I  did,  on  a 
former  'Occasion,  think  it  r^t  to  observe  that  that  was 
not  the  time  for  grappling  with  the  charges  made  ag»nst 
ihe  Bill,  or  t^nst  those  to  whom  its  wwldng  was  iu> 
trusted  ;  but  I  j^edged  myself  when  the  time  came  for 
discussmg  it,  that  I  should  be  able  to  satisfy  yotir 
Lurdships  that  all  those  charges  were  groundless  ;  that 
all  tbosestories  adiDTtted,  if  not  of  instant  pefutation. 
It  least  of  satistiictory  explanation  ;  and  tiiat  as  the 
measure  stood  at  first  defensible  upon  the  soundest 
prindiiles — ^vised  in  the  purest  spirit  of  the  cMistitu- 
tion — framed  in  a  deep  regard  for  popular  rights — 
conceived  in  the  kindest  spirit,  not  towards  the  land- 
ama&m — whose  -estates  are  holden  by  those  titles  to 
iriiich  my  noble  friend  has  referred,  iukI  of  whidi,  in 
passiiig,  let  me  just  say,  he  used,  unconsciously  per- 
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hsps,  but  moflt  aecurately,  the  phrase,  "  the  title-deeds 
by  which  your  Lordships  d^m  to  hold  your  estates  ;" 
for,  under  the  old  system  of  the  Poor  Laws,  it  would 
have  been  a  claim,  but  a  claim  very  soon  severed  from 
the  possesion — but  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  kindness 
towards  the  holders  of  those  estates,  either  in  this 
House  or  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  or  towarda 
the  aristocracy,  or  any  other  rank  in  society  possessing 
property,  that  this  measure  was  conceived ;  it  waa — 
and  I  can  speak  it  with  confidence,  for  I  know  it  from 
my  own  accurate  recollection  of  the  feet — conceived 
in  a  spirit,  and  in  that  spirit  alone,  of  the  kindliest 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  for  the  distresses  of  the 
poor  themselves. 

My  Lords,  what  was  the  history  of  that  measure  ? 
Ever  ranee  I  entered  upon  public  life  I  had  been 
one  of  those — (far  wiser  and  better  men  in  every  way 
— men  of  far  more  influence  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  country) — ^who  lamented,  the  state  of  gross  igno- 
rance in  which  the  poor  and  working  classes  of  this 
land  had  so  long  been  held.  We  had  endeavoured  to 
improve  them  in  many  important  respects ;  we  had 
attempted,  by  planting  schools,  by  improving  the 
modes  of  instruction,  and  by  various  other  means,  to 
bring  education — use&l,  moral,  and  religious — within 
their  reach,  and  so  improve  in  that  great  particular, 
the  lot  of  the  labouring  classes ;  but  we  found  all  our 
efibrts  vain — we  found  every  attempt  to  better  their 
condition  worse  than  useless — we  found  it  even  doubted 
by  many,  who  were,  nevertheless,  as  warm  friends  of 
the  poorer  classes  as  ourselves,  whether  more  harm 
than  good  was  not  done  to  the  morals  and  comforts  of 
the  people  by  all  Uie  efforts  we  thus  were  making  to 
mend  their  lot  W«  were  met  at  every  turn  by  the 
Poor  Law ;  we  were  met  by  the  deplorably  corrupt- 
ing effects  of  ^e  abominable  system  whidi  had  grown 
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up — I  mil  not  say  (for  I  wish  to  avoid  all  debate- 
able  OT  controvertible  matter) — I  will  not  say,  there- 
fore, which  had  unavoidably  grown  up  under  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  several  acts  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries, — I  will 
say  nothing  of  the  original  inherent  &ults  of  that 
Act,  or  its  essential  liability  to  abuse  from  the  provi- 
sions which  contained  it, — I  will  not  say  one  word 
as  to  the  imposfflbility  of  that  law  conUniung  to  work 
in  the  prt^ress  of  society,  or  of  its  provisions  being 
ill  adapted  to  the  rapid  extension  of  wealth,  and  the 
increase  of  population, — 1  will  not  speak  of  the  ne- 
cessity, under  the  changes  inddent  to  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  society,  of  the  possessors  of  wealth  becoming 
the  prey,  and  the  poor  themselves  the  victims,  of  the 
abuses  of  that  original  act  of  Elizabeth.  All  this 
I  pass  by  ;  it  is  controvertible  matter ;  it  is  debateable 
ground, — and  I  avoid  it.  All  I  miuntain  is,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  abuse  had  taken  the  place  of  the  original  system  ; 
that  this  original  system,  were  it  once  as  pure  as  if 
angels  bad  devised  it,  had  become  tainted,  and  was,  from 
banning  to  end,  a  scheme  debasing  to  one  class  of 
society,  and  hardening  the  hearts  as  well  as  injuring 
the  <a>mforts,  of  the  rest.  Such  was  the  system  under 
the  old  law ;  and  to  the  consequences  of  that  system 
our  attention  was  necessarily  directed.  I  joined  with 
those  who,  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  soon  after  the 
Education  Committee  first  sat  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  anxiously  turned  their  attention  to  the 
defects  and  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
Attempts  were  made  to  inquire  into  and  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  system,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
might  be  done  towards  the  removing  all  of  its  abuses, 
retMning  what  was  good  in  *it,  and  eradicating  what 
was  evil.  The  Committees  made  some  valuable  Re- 
ports to  both  Houses,  containing  very  important  infor- 
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matioo,  espedally  one  in  1829  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  b^inning  of  the  year  1832  that  a  proposition  for 
inquiry,  founded  on  the  previously  collected  infonua- 
tion,  was  acceded  to — a  proposition  framed  solely,  and 
assented  to  solely,  with  this  view,  so  help  me,  God  !  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  the  impression  is  deep,  it  is  ever- 
lasting in  my  mind — yiith  the  view,  and  with  the  view 
only,  of  benefiting  the  poor  themselves.  With  this 
view  we  agreed  to  that  inquiry  ;  with  this  view  to  guide 
us,  that  inquiry  we  prosecuted  ;  with  this  view  still  for 
our  guide,  we  framed  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act ; 
relying  upon  the  tendency  of  that  Act,  and  still  influ- 
enced and  only  influenced  by  this  view,  we  carried  the 
measure  through  Parliament. 

If,  then,  we  have  failed ;  if,  instead  of  benefiting 
the  poor,  it  has  become  their  oppression ;  if  it  has 
been  a  measure  to  grind  their  faces,  as  we  now 
hear  it  described — a  measure  to  inflict  misery  upon 
them,  to  almost  all  but  throw  them  into  rebellion 
against  us — ^if  they  are  so  incomparably  worse  ofl^  now 
than  under  the  old  system,  the  predecessor  of  our 
measure — I  admit,  fully  and  frankly,  that  mighty 
indeed  has  been  our  fiulure ;  for  we  have  failed,  ut- 
terly fuled,  in  attaining  the  very  object  which  our 
It^slative  and  administrative  labours  had  in  contem- 
plation !  But,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  consdous  of  our 
having  failed,  when  I  know  that  all  the  honest,  vir- 
tuous; industrious  poor, — all  who  have  the  courage  to 
rely  on  their  own  e&ertions,  and  the  honesty  to  live  by 
the  sweat  of  their  own,  and  not  of  their  poor  neigh- 
bour's brow,  are  the  fast  friends  of  the  system, — I  am 
not  to  be  driven  from  the  hopes  I  originaUy  enter- 
tained :  first,  because  of  the  confidence  I  feel  in  know- 
ing that  we  have  not  &iled  ;  and  next,  because  of  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  I  entertain  that  our  success, 
already  great,  will  become  gradually  greater,  and  the 
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more  contolatory  from  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to 
encounter.  I  am  not  to  have  that  expectation  forced 
fi»m  me  merely  by  big  words,  whether  used  in  peti- 
tioDs,  iff  in  county  and  other  pt^ular  meeting!,  or  in 
^eeches  in  your  Lordships'  House ;  or  by  laige  ex- 
pressioos  of  extensive  application,  and  epithets  not 
^ways  very  respectfully,  or  Very  felicitously,  or  very 
curiously  selected,  uiy  mote  than  they  were  very 
sparingly  or  economically  applied.  I  am  not,  by  all 
the  exdtement  of  vituperation,  or  by  all  the  terror  of 
declamatory  periods  to  be  told, — and  merely  becanie 
told,  and  told  without  any  proof  whatever,  or  pretence 
of  proof,  to  believe, — that  this  measure  has  been  a 
complete  failure  ;  and  that,  although  we  meant  it  for 
tile  benefit  oC  the  poor,  for  raising  their  charact^^  and 
increasing  their  comforts,  yet  they  are,  in  all  these  re- 
spects, worse  off  now  than  tiiey  were  before  the  yeaTl8d4. 

If  I  were  to  follow  my  noble  friend  through  tiie 
speech  he  has  delivered,  I  should  have  to  deal  witti 
somewhere  about  half  of  it  which  might  just  as  well  hare 
been  the  preamble  to  a  speech  upon  any  ot^er  subject,  as 
to  a  sp^ch  upon  the  new  Poor  Law  AmendmentKli.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  introductions  to  8aIIust's  two  his- 
tories,  the  one  being  an  accoimt  of  a  very  limited  na- 
ture, a  six  weeks'  conspiracy ;  and  the  otiier  im  ac- 
count of  a  two  months'  war ;  «m1  yet  tiie  introductnry 
chapters  to  those  ytoAs  are  such  as  might  have  beat 
tlie  ine&ce  to  any  one  history  which  any  man  might 
have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  write,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
one  work  of  any  kind  upon  any  sulgect.  The  intro- 
ductory part  of  my  noble  friend's  speech  was  much  like 
the  generality  of  Sallust's  prefaces,  if  it  did  not  equal 
them  in  el^ancc  and  terseness  of  style. 

Then  came  my  noble  friend  to  matters  of  laere  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  his  subject,  though  his  &cts  were 
not  quite  so  authentic  as  the  historiui's.     He  b^an  by 
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telling  your  Lordahips  that,  inatead  of  to-night — (when 
I  really  had  flattered  myself  that  I  was  to  meet  eome 
giave  charge  against  the  Bill  itself,  or  some  spedfic 
facts  allied  against  the  Commissionera,  requiring  to  be 
answered  or  explained  away — all^ations  agunst  those 
Commis^oners,  whose  duties  are  not,  I  conceive,  likely 
to  be  much  facilitated  by  such  discussions  as  the  noble 
Earl  is  loud  of  indul^^ng  in,  any  more  than  these  dis- 
cussions are  likely  to  fadlitate  the  working  of  this  mea- 
sure by  making  persous  in  the  country  lend  their  hands 
as  guudians  to  Uie  discba^  of  so  delicate,  important, 
and  arduous  a  task — but) — ^instead  of  to-night  bring- 
ing charges  against  the  Bill,  or  against  those  who  had 
to  work  it,  my  noble  friend  has  referred  me  to  some 
indefinite  period  of  time  yet  to  come  ;  and  I  now  find 
that  the  present  speech  is  not  that  definite  accusa- 
tion, promised  to  be  brought  against  the  measure,  nor 
yet  that  description  of  charge  and  spedfication  of  &cta 
against  the  Commissioners,  which  I  stood  prepared  to 
meet ;  but  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  Discourses,  a  kind 
of  Evening  Lecture  which  my  noble  fiiend  has  found- 
ed, and  to  which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  patronage,  as  the 
founder,  he  has  collated  himself  so  that  he  is  to  be  the 
first  Lectiirer  as  well  as  Founder  ;  and  that  the  Dis- 
course of  the  present  evening  is  only  to  consist  of  mere 
introductory  matter.  Now,  is  not  this  rather  hard,  and 
have  not  I  rather  a  right  to  complain  of  the  course  taken 
by  my  noble  friend  ?  For  I  am  now  in  this  dilemma. 
If  I  keep  my  seat,  and  if  my  example  is  followed  by 
those  noble  Lords  who  entertain  the  same  opinions  with 
me  upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendm^t  Bill, 
what  will  haj^en?  It  will  instantly  he  triu/nphantly 
proclaimed  all  over  the  countjry,  by  the  y/uious  chan- 
nels through  whic^  ^ose  who  are  disjctontfflited  with 
the  operation  of  this  Act  disseminate  their  denuncia- 
tions ;  and  for  the  next  two  months  it  will  be  said,  that 
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"  a  most  important  and  coDvincing,  and  (as  the  phrase 
would  be)  "  uv  have  a  right  to  say,  a  wholly  UDangwa- 
able  statement  was  brought  fwward  by  the  noble  Earl, 
who  is  always  known  to  be  the  true  friend  of  the  poor 
man,  and  who  demonstrated,  to  the  utmost  satisfaction 
of  all  who  heard  him,  and  to  the  utter  silence  of  all  the 
cruel  and  cold-blooded  friends  of  oppression,  that  all  the 
charges  allied  against  this  infiunous  new  Poor  Law  Bill 
were  nothing  more  than  tnie,  nor  less  than  proved." 
I  am  therefore  bound  to  stand  up  and  attempt  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks — to  meet  a  set  of  vague  ge- 
neraUties  by  specific  answers. 

Now,  first  of  all,  my  noble  fiiead  repeated  the  thou- 
sand times  refuted  assertion  of  the  unconstitutional 
powers  ^ven  by  this  Bill — of  the  dictatorial  office  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  were  sometimes  called  the 
Three  Kings,  sometimes  the  Three  Dictators,  as  if 
kings  were  not  powerful  enough — sometimes  the  Three 
Despots — in  pliua  terms.  Tyrants — men  who  cared  no- 
thing for  the  sufFehngs  of  the  poor  ;  or,  at  least,  whose 
feelings  were  in  the  wrong  direction,  being  on  behalf  of 
the  rich,  and  who  groimd  the  poor  man's  fitoe.  Again, 
they  were  designated  as  "  Secret  Tyrants,"  whose  code 
of  laws  no  man  coiJd  discover,  for  tliey  had  not  pro-  . 
mulgated  it.  Nay,  the  noble  Earl  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  is  "  an  iU^jal  Act" 

Earl  Stanhope. — Hear,  hear ! 

LoKD  Brouqham. — My  Lords,  I  have  no  doubt 
my  noble  friend  is  correct  in  using  the  epithet  which  he 
now,  by  his  cheering,  repeats ;  only  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand  him.  I  understand  what  a  bad  Act  is,  I 
understand  what  a  cruel  Act  is,  1  understand  what  an 
oppressive  Act  is ;  I  know  of  many,  I  have  opposed 
many ;  some  I  have  withstood  successfully,  others  I  have 
failed  in  resisting ;  but  I  always  understood  what  was 
meant  by  the  words  applied  to  describe  them.     I  also 
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understand  what  an  iinconstitutional  Act  means — it  is 
an  Act  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  all  other  Acts, 
and  of  the  common  law ;  but  an  ill^al  Act  passes  ray 
comprehension  altogether,  because,  at  all  events,  it  is 
law :  I^al  it  must  be ;  it  may  be  bad  law ;  it  may  be 
cruel  law  ;  it  may  be  law  that  never  ought  to  have  been 
made,  and  that  ought  immediately  to  be  abn^ated ; 
but  still  it  is  law — nay,  the  very  complaint  of  my  noble 
jnend  is,  that  it  is  law ;  if  it  were  not  law,  be  would 
hare  nothing  to  complain  of.  How,  then,  it  can  be  il- 
l^al,  I  myself  cannot,  understand,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  my  noble  fiiend  to  help  me  over  that  dif- 
ficulty. The  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  whom  I  do  not 
see  present,*  complained  of  its  being  a  law  that  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  gave  arbitrary  powers  to  cer-  ' 
tain  iimctionaiies,  whom  it  called  into  existence  and 
armed  with  new  powers.  Now,  it  is  true  that  I,  on  a 
former  occasion,  accepted  the  challenge  of  that  Right 
Reverend  Prelate,  and  made  a  sort  of  assignation  with 
him ;  at  least,  I  certainly  intimated  to  the  Reverend 
Prelate  that  I  should  be  here  ;  and  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  who  has  always  taken  a 
,  prominent  part  in  these  discus«ons,  and  who  has  level- 
led the  chaise  against  the  Bill  of  conferring  unconsti- 
tutional and  tyrannical  powers,  would  have  been  pre- 
sent also.  I  had  pledg^  myself  to  shew  that  the  Bill 
has  ncft  gone  further  than  many  former  Acts  have  done ; 
^at  it  has  not  gone  nearly  so  far  as  some  ;  and  that 
all  those  powers  which  it  gives  are  constitutional,  are 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  are  as  httle 
liable  to  be  abused  as  any  human  laws  can  be,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  must  needs  be  intrusted  to  human 
hands — ^plans,  the  work  of  fallible  beings,  by  fallible 
beings  to  be  carried  into  effect.  I  am  now  in  my  place 
to  redeem  that  pledge,  and  I  have  found  one,  and  only 

*  Biahop  of  Exeter. 
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one,  of  my  antagonisb,  my  noble  fneni*  before  me. 
Of  my  noble  friend's  candour  I  am  well  satisfied ;  of 
hiB  good  intentions  I  am  equally  well  aware.  I  chai^ 
the  noble  Earl  with  no  impropriety  of  conduct — I 
know  his  real  motives — I  know  that  he  has  brought 
the  subject  forward  out  of  the  honesty  of  hia  heart, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  good  will  towards  the  work- 
ing classes.  If,  as  in  my  opinion  they  undoubtedly 
axe,  the  noble  Earl's  views  upon  the  question  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  incorrect,  the  most  stj'aogely 
erroneous,  the  most  perversely  vvrong,  the  »-ror  is  in  no 
way  attributable  to  the  noble  Earl's  heart — it  is  simply 
an  error  of  the  head.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  bdng 
in  the  wnmg  that  I  attribute  to  the  noble  Earl — whose 
intentions  are  beyond  all  suspicion. 

Strong  as  his  views  are  upon  the  si^ject,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  him  that  under  the  <q>»a- 
tion  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill  tjiere  has  been  no  exer- 
dse  of  dictatorial  power,  no  tyranny,  no  oppresarai ; 
and  further,  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  or 
unconstitutional  in  the  powers  confa-red  by  the  Act, 
tmy  more  than  there  has  been  anything  extraordinary 
or  imconstitutional  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers. 
Take,  in  the  irst  instance,  the  amount  <^  patronage 
given  by  the  new  law.  Is  there  anything  novel,  any- 
thing extraordinary,  anything  unconstitutional,  or,  to 
use  the  noble  Earl's  own  phrase,  anything  illegal,  either 
in  the  amount  of  the  patronage  or  ijie  mann^  in  whidi 
it  is  bestowed  ?  Act  after  Act  may,  already,  be  found 
in  the  statute  book,  wherein  the  amount  of  patnmage 
is  infinitely  greater,  and  the  control  over  the  exercise 
of  it  infinitely  less.  Act  after  Act  may  be  found,  in 
which  fifty  difib«nt  o£Sces,  fifty  diflferent  powers,  ace 
^ven  to  bodies  of  Commissioners,  whose  authtmty  is 
absolute,  and  whose  nile  extends  to  things  gmietal  as 
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well  as  locai — to  counties  as  well  an  parishes — to  abso- 
lute elections  as  well  as  vestry  meetings.  Then,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners.  Is  it  objected 
to  them  that  they  are  appointed  for  too  long  or  too 
indefinite  a  time?  Act  after  Act  might  be  found 
in  which  Commissioners,  vested  with  infinitely  greato* 
and  with  wholly  inesponsible  powers,  are  appointed 
for  life.  There  are  the  parochial  Acts  of  St  An- 
drew Holbtan,  of  St  Pancras,  of  St  Leonaid,  Shore- 
ditch  :  all  these  Acts  apply  to  extensive  and  very 
populous  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  give  to  the 
Commissicaiers,  appmnted  under  them,  large  powers, 
much  patronage,  great  authority,  important  duties, 
extensive  and  valuable  influence : — ^for  how  long  are 
they  appointed  ?  £>very  one  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  those  Acts  is  appointed  for  and  during 
the  term  of  his  natui^  life.  Is  that  the  case  with  the . 
Commisffloners  appointed  under  the  new  Poor  Law  Act? 
No ;  instead  <^  b^ng  ^pointed  for  life,  they  are  only 
f«  five  years  ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  time, 
the  present  Commissioners'  period  of  service  expires, 
and  their  resppiHntment  or  the  appointment  of  their 
sooceseors  must  d^end  entirely  upon  the  will  and  the 
judgment  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  event  of  the  Act  being  renewed  by  the  Parliament. 
So  that  snytiiing  less  independent  of  the  control  of 
the  Ministry — less  independait  of  Parliament — less 
independent  of  the  country — than  these  Commissioners 
are,  by  the  tenure  of  their  office,  I  am  utterly  inca- 
pable of  ima^nii^. 

But  then,  many  oompliunts  have  been  heard,  much 
strength  of  langwage  has  been  employed,  a  world 
of  declamation  has  been  poured  forth,  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  extraordinary,  unconstitutional,  and  tm- 
hewd-of  powers  vested  in  the  Central  Board  of  Com- 
missioners.    Now,  the  leading  object  of  tlie  Act — 
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the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  it  was  based — 
was  this : — its  framera  said  to  themselves,  *'  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  simplify  the  management  of  the  poor — ^it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  management  generally  through- 
out the  country,  to  something  more  of  a  system — it  is 
necessary  therefore,  that  some  useful,  wholesome,  and 
incontestably  sound  principles  should  be  adopted,  which 
shall  possess  as  general  and  as  pervading  an  influence 
as  we  can  posnbly  give  them  ;  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that,  in  difierent  situations,  those  principles,  in  thdr 
application,  should  he  adapted  to  local  peculiarities." 
What  did  the  Act  do  towards  the  attMnment  of  this 
end  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  directed  the  appointment 
of  one  general  Board  of  Commissioners,  composed  of 
men  for  whose  appointment  the  Ministry  were  respon- 
sible, and  for  whose  conduct  also  they  {the  Ministry) 
.  would  be  answerable  to  the  Crown  and  to  Parhament ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  authorised  the  appointment 
of  Local  Boards  of  Guardians,  composed  of  men  not 
a]^inted  by  the  Crown,  not  sdected  by  the  Ministry, 
but  chosen  by  the  persons  most  immediately  interested 
in  the  proper  man^ement  of  the  local  fimds,  namely, 
the  rate-payers  of  the  district  over  which  the  guardians 
were  to  preside.  By  this  means  a  direct  and  powerful 
control  was  at  once  given  to  the  parties  most  deeply 
interested  over  the  local  authorities,  by  whom  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  re- 
lating to  the  management  and  relief  of  the  poor  ;  whilst 
a  superintending  power,  as  to  the  adoption  and  obser- 
vance of  the  general  principles  of  the  Act,  was  left 
to  the  Central  Boiud  of  Commissioners.  The  rules 
that  were  found  to  succeed  in  one  place,  were,  by  tiie 
influence  of  the  Centrtd  Board,  extended  to  others ; 
when,  in  several  places,  experience  shewed  them  to 
be  fit,  the  power  of  the  CommissioDers  enabled  other 
places  to  benefit  by  that  experience ;  but  it  did  not  fol- 
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low  that  they  were  in  every  instance  to  be  wholly,  or  in 
any  inetance  arbitrarily  adopted.  They  might  be  modi- 
fied— indeed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities,  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  so  to  modify  them  as  to  render 
t:hem  easily  applicable  to  the  local  diversities  and  pe- 
culiar drcumstancea  of  the  distnct  in  which  they  were 
to  be  applied.  I  re^y  do  think  that  no  system  ever 
devised  by  the  wit  of  man  was  less  deserving  of  the 
chai^  of  being  dictatorial,  unconstitutional,  despotic, 
tyrannical,  or  oppressive. 

Independent  of  the  Ministerial  responsibility  to  the 
Crown  and  to  Parliament  for  the  appointment  of  the 
central  board  of  Commisfdoners — ^independent  of  the 
check  which  the  rate-payers  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  put  upon  the  local  Boards  of  Guardians — it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  proceedings  of  both  Boards 
^-of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  well  as  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians — are  also  liable  to  the  further  control  of 
public  discussion,  that  great  saf^uard  of  our  liberties, 
that  great  preventive  of  all  abuses.  And  in  no  part  of 
the  country  has  this  right  of  public  discussion,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  administration  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  been 
sparingly  applied.  Meetings-  have  been  held  in  every 
direction,  and  no  act  spared,  no  misrepresentation  with- 
held, no  clamour  suppressed,  that  could  tend  to  mis- 
lead and  infiame  the  public  mind  upon  this  Important 
subject.  Do  I  complain  of  this  ?  No.  These  public 
meetings,  these  public  discussions,  have  been  most 
ample,  most  frequent ;  therefore,  if  there  had  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  Commisnoners  sitting  at  Somerset 
House,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  admi- 
nistering the  law  in  any  part  of  the  country,  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Assistant  Commisdoners  or  of  the  Relieving 
Officers  irom  the  Land's  End  to  John-o' -Groat's  House, 
any  tendency  to  abuse  the  powers  with  which  any  one 
of  them  is  vested,  it  would  have  been  trumpeted  forth 
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in  tbe  newspapers,  proclaimed  at  puUic  meetings,  and 
in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  have  been 
made  the  ground,  not  of  a  motion  for  papers  spediying 
the  number  of  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
upon  the  subject — ^which  now  appears  to  be  all  that 
the  noble  Earl  (in  this  respect  resembling  the  moun- 
tain in  labour)  intends  to  more  for — but  the  ground 
tor  a  straightforward,  intelli^ble,  constitutional,  and 
l^al  mode  of  proceeding — the  ground  of  a  motion  {or 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Poor  Law  Act ;  md  to  examine  upon  oath 
the  witnesses  who  came  to  support  specific  chaiges. 
That  no  tangible  cases  of  abuse  can  be  proved,  or  even 
stated,  I  am,  perha]M,  not  entitied  absolutely  to  as- 
sert ;  but  this,  at  least,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remart, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  more  creditable  to  those, 
in  this  House,  who  oppose  the  measure,  if  tb^  had 
brought  forward  some  specific  cases,  instead  of  dealing 
only  in  vague  generalities ;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  cneditable  to  those  who  have  af- 
fected to  produce  particular  cases  out  of  doors,  where 
they  could  not  be  met  by  the  defendera  of  the  measure, 
if  they  had  not  adventured  to  produce  those  charges 
wfaid),  as  often  as  ventiu^d  upon,  were  found,  when 
they  came  to  be  nfited,  utterly  destitute  of  foundation 
— found,  without  one  single  exception,  to  crumble  into 
dust  the  moment  they  were  touched — found  nnifcwmly 
to  vanish  before  the  first  steady  glance  of  investigaticMi. 
Before  I  come  to  any  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
so  mentioned,  and  so  proved  to  be  groundless — for, 
though  the  noble  Earl  has  not  much  adverted  to 
them,  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  common 
talk  and  constuit  comment,  for  Binne  time  past,  in 
places  where  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  meet 
them  and  put  them  down — ^before  I  come  to  these 
cases,  i  wish  to  offer  a  very  few  observations  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  charges  made  aguDst  the  Act  itself.  I  feel 
justified  in  taking  this  course,  because  we,  the  friends 
o£  the  measure,  have  been  placed  not  upon  a  &ir  trial, 
but  in  a  position  exposed  to  all  manner  of  attack  and 
misrepresentation  for  months  and  months  past,  without 
Uie  power  of  saying  one  word  in  our  defence.  1  avul 
myself,  ^erefore,  of  the  present  as  the  first  conT&< 
nient  opportunity  that  has  heesi  afforded  of  shewing 
the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  thousand-and-one 
chatges  brought  not  only  agiunst  the  Act  .itself,  but 
agunst  all  those  by  whom  it  was  prt^unded  and  de- 
fended. First,  as  to  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  it,  I  undertake  to  shew  that  infi- 
mbdy  greater  pow»  has  been,  io  aU  periods  of  our  le- 
gi^tjon,  conferred  by  other  Acts.  I  will  drag  {ottii 
before  your  L(»d8hips,  frv)m  their  ori^^nal  and  perpe- 
tual obscurity.  Statutes  giving  infinitely  j^'eater  powers^ 
not  to  a  known,  respectable,  and  highly  responsible 
body  of  three  commissioners,  the  limited  number  in- 
deadng  the  responsibility  of  each — not  to  men  every 
one  of  whose  acts  must  be  rigorously  Bcrutinized  and 
public^  canvassed — ^not  to  men  whose  names  and  per- 
sons are  UHiversally  kno^ra,  and  who  can  do  no  one  thing 
in  ikte  dark  or  in  a  cormer — not  to  men  whose  conduct 
must  oi  necesnty  be  known  to  all  the  country,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  a  particular  puish  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict— not  to  men  subject  to  the  inspection  of  Farlia- 
ntent,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown — but  to  twenty-five  men  in  one 
class,  and  twenty-five  other  men  in  another  class  of  so- 
ciety, all  of  whom  were  subject  to  no  other  control,  or 
responsible  to  any  higher  authority,  than  their  own  will 
and  pleasure.  SudiarethepowersgivenbytheParochial 
Act  of  St  Letmard's,  Shoreditch,  now  and  for  twenty 
yeara  past  in  full  operation,  but  never  once  complained 
of  by  those  who  call  this  law  dictatorial  and  arbitrary. 
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Under  that  Act  tlie  commissioDers,  responsible  to  no  one 
but  themselTes,  have  the  power  of  framing  diet  tables 
for  the  workhonse,  and  of  refiising  relief  out  of  the 
workhouse  ;  powers  which,  in  the  new  Poor  Law  Act, 
were  described  as  novel,  unhesrd-oC  tyrannical,  des- 
potic, oppressive,  and  whoUy  unprecedented  in  the  laws 
or  usages  of  England.  Then  there  is  the  Oxford  Act, 
under  which  the  guardians  and  other  officers  are  ob- 
liged to  serve,  or  to  satSei  certiun  penalties.  Suppose 
such  a  provision  to  have  been  made  in  the  new  Poor 
Law  Act.  what  would  have  been  said  ?  Would  not 
men  have  exclaimed,  '*  Was  ever  anything  like  this 
tyranny  ?  Here  are  we,  who  abhor  and  detest  your 
measure,  obliged,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  join  with 
you  in  the  exercise  of  powers  which  we  hold  to  be  des- 
potic and  tyrannical,  as  well  as  unconstitutional,  and 
even  {as  the  noble  Earl  says)  illegal."  But  there  is 
no  such  arbitrary  enactment  in  the  Poor  Law  Bill. 
Under  the  Oxford  Act,  the  commissioners  or  the  guar- 
dians are  empowered  to  take  up  all  disorderly  per- 
sons and  b^fars.  Now,  b^jary  is  poverty  ;  and,  says 
the  noble  Earl,  poverty  by  the  law  of  England  has 
never  yet  been  treated  as  a  crime.  The  Oxford  Act, 
however,  makes  it  punishable  with  imprisonment. 
Then,  astonished,  as  if  he  had  discovered  in  the  new 
Act  some  novel  prindple,  some  rule  never  before  known 
to  the  law,  he  exclaims,  "  What !  was  there  ever  any- 
thing like  tiiis  ?  was  there  ever  anything  so  monstrous, 
so  tyrannical  as  this  ?  Why,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  poverty,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  is 
treated  like  crime."  But  the  noble  Earl  is  mistaken  ; 
for,  says  the  Oxford  Act,  "  if  b^gars  shall  be  found, 
they  are  to  be  kept  at  work  till  they  have  reimbiused 
the  union  ;  which,  if  they  cannot  do,  they  may  be  kept 
to  hard  work  in  the  house  of  correction  for  thirty  days." 
As  to  the  punishment  of  thirty  days'  imprisonment. 
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mucl),  perhaps,  needs  not  be  said ;  that  infliction  maybe 
thought  moderate  enough  :  but  then,  during  the  period 
of  iraprisoment,  the  Oxford  Act  further  directs,  that 
"  they  be  three  times  whipped."  Now,  however,  it  is 
an  unheard-of  thing,  we  are  told,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  should  say  to  a  man,  "  You  are  able- 
bodied  ;  go  and  work  ;  or  if  you  cannot  get  worlc,  come 
and  take  the  pot-hick  (as  it  were)  of  the  workhouse  ;" 
being  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Come  and  be  comfortably 
lodged,  and  comfortably  clothed,  and  take  for  your  diet 
that  which  our  comfortable  table  affords."  This  is  un- 
paralleled and  unheard  of.  But,  says  the  Oxford  Act, 
— which,  as  your  Lordships  will  perceive,  is  infinitely 
more  tender,  infinitely  more  merciful  and  benevolent  in 
its  provisions, — "  If  any  man  shall  beg,  being  poor,  he 
shall  be  taken  up  and  compelled  to  work,  to  reimburse 
the  union  ;  and  if  he  cannot  work,  then  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  thirty  days,  and  during  that  time  be  three 
times  whipped,  once  in  every  ten  days."  Is  this  all, 
my  Lords  ?  Is  there  no  other  power  given  imder  the 
Oxford  Act  by  which  the  workhouse  may  be  supplied  ? 
Yes ;  there  is  a  power  unknown  to  our  Act,  unheard  of 
in  our  days, — a  power  of  search  ;  a  power  to  search  for 
the  unhappy,  the  wretched,  and  the  unfortunate,  to 
tear  them  from  their  homes,  and  dr^  them  ofi  to 
the  workhouse,  without  ceremony  and  without  inquiry, 
as  if  they  were  criminals ;  a  power  given  in  no  instance 
except  for  the  arrest  of  persons  guilty  of  crime,  or  con- 
tempt cS  court,  which  is  quasi  a  crime ;  a  power  to 
break  open  the  outer  door  of  the  dwellings  of  the  pocr, 
and  to  compel  such  as  are  found  within  them  to  go 
to  the  workhouse,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Nor 
is  this  aU.  I  remember,  very  well,  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham,  for  many  years  Member  for  Carlisle,  who,  from 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  business  of  Parliament,  and 
his  obli^ng  dispoution,  introduced,  perhaps,  more  pri- 
voi..  III.  2  M 
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vate  Bills  than  any  other  man  of  his  day — I  remember, 
verywell,  his  bringing  in  a  I  Jncolnshire  WorkhoueeBill- 
I  remember,  too,  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  baring  at 
the  moment,  I  suppose,  nothing  else  to  do,  but  unwill- 
ing, like  all  great  men,  to  leave  a  moment  unemploy- 
ed, accidentally  took  up  the  BUI,  and  came  forward  to 
oppose  it,  having  discovered  that  it  gave  a  power  of 
whiffing  all  paupers  in  the  house.  How  was  that  ob- 
jection met  ?  Was  any  wonder  expressed, — any  indig- 
nation manifested  ?  Not  at  all.  *'  Oh !"  sud  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  "  this  power  of  whipping  is  the  com- 
monest thing  in  tiie  world ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at  in  that ;  we  can  shew  you  precedents ;"  and 
in  a  trice  they  produced  half  a  dozen  Acts,  in  all  of 
which  the  governors  were  empowered  to  whip  the  poor. 
In  short,  it  was  considered  mere  prudery  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to  raise  any  olijection  to  so  very 
reasonable  and  so  very  ordinary  an  exercise  of  paro* 
chial  authority.  I  only  mention  this  to  shew  your. 
Tiordships  that  when  people  talk  of  the  tyrannical,  des- 
potic, oppressive,  and,  above  all,  the  unprecedented 
powers  conferred  by  the  new  Act,  there  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  it,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  word,  that  can 
be  compared  with  the  severity  of  preceding  measures. 

As  a  Jiirther  illustration  of  this  ptnnt,  I  may  refer  to 
what  has  occurred  in  some  places  under  Gilbert's  Act, 
passed,  as  your  Lordships  will  remember,  in  1782.  Mr 
Hawley,  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  upon  vi- 
siting the  workhouse  of  one  of  the  unions  formed  un- 
der that  Act,  was  struck  by  hearing  the  clank  of  chains 
in  one  of  the  inner  courts  ;  and  upon  arriving  at  that 
part  of  the  establishment,  he  actually  foimd  persons 
pacing  about  the  court  manacled,  and  having  also  their 
ancles  bound  in  fetters.  Expressing  his  astonishment, 
and  inquiring  the  cause  of  this,  the  master  of  the  work- 
house coolly  replied,  "  We  find  it  neoessary  ;  it  is  im- 
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possible  in  any  other  way  to  prevent  them  breaking 
bounds  and  running  away."  All  this  is  in  evidence — 
in  evidence  that  has  been  printed,  and  to  which  I  would 
iUri  direct  your  Lordships'  attention,  although  I  will 
not  now  trouble  you  by  reading  it  at  length.  But  your 
Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  and  my  noble 
fiiend  will  allow  me  to  remind  him,  that  these  things 
cannot  be  done  under  the  present  law ;  that  these  things 
are  not  done  under  the  present  law  ;  or,  if  done,  that 
tbey  are  ill^^  though  the  law  itself  is  not  illegal. 
These  things  arc  all  now  prohibited,  and  if  committed 
are  most  severely  punishable. 

I  think  I  have  now  redeemed  my  pledge  when  I -told 
your  Lordships  I  would  shew  that  the  powers  confer- 
red by  this  Act  were  not  unprecedented,  and  that  tbey 
were  not  more  tyrannical  or  more  oppressive  than  the 
powers  which,  under  other  Acts,  had  existed,  ay,  and 
been  exercised,  long  before.  If  it  were  necessary,  I 
could  enter  into  a  multitude  of  detuls  in  further  illus- 
tration of  this  point ;  but  I  think  I  have  stated  enough 
to  convince  your  Lordships  that  this  measure  is  not  so 
terribly  despotic  as  it  has  been  represented,  and  that  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  poor  half  so  severely  as  other  Acts. 
From  the  banning  to  the  end,  it  confers  not  one  harsh, 
not  one  cruel,  not  one  oppressive  or  despotic  power.eitber 
upon  the  Commisraoners  or  the  assistant  Commission- 
ers, upon  the  Guardians  or  the  Relieving  Officers. 

Then,  my  noble  friend  dweUs  at  length  upon  the 
great  hardship  of  there  being  no  out-door  relief  My 
Lords,  there  is  not  a  more  ordinary,  but  there  Is  not, 
at  the  samfe  time,  a  more  inexcusable  misrepresenta- 
tion than  that  which  affirms  the  total  refusal  of  out- 
door relief  under  the  new  system.  I  assert,  that  the 
Act  does  not  prohilnt  out-door  relief.  Further,  I 
maintain,  that  the  Commissions^  have  never  prohibit- 
ed out-door  relief    T  venture  to  assert,  and  J  challenge 
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a  contradtctioii  to  the  assertioD,  that  all  the  Boards  of 
Gruardians,  all  the  assistant  Ckimniisffloners,  all  the  Re- 
lieving Officers  have  allowed,  do  continue  to  allow,  and 
must,  if  they  act  up  to  the  provinons  of  the  statute, 
continue  freely  to  allow,  out-door  relief.  One  sort  of 
out-door  relief,  I  admit,  they  do  not  allow,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  ;  but  even  to  that  there  are  exceptions.  Able- 
bodied  workmen, — ^men  who  could  work  if  there  were 
work  for  them  to  do,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  fact  always  turns  out,  that  there  is  work 
to  be  had  if  there  are  men  who  choose  to  ask  for  it,  and 
to  do  it ;  but  *'  those  who  seek  not,  neither  shall  they 
find  ;"  these  men,  I  admit,  are  refiised  out-door  relief 
but  they  are  offered  the  relief  of  the  workhouse  if  they 
choose  to  enter  it.  And  here  I  complain,  as  I  have  just 
reason  to  do,  of  the  gross  and  fraudulent  misrepresen- 
tations,— ^misrepTesentations  amounting  to  falsehoods 
and  utter  &brieations— which  I  have  seen,  and  seen 
with  amazement,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  Relieving  Officers  in 
the  treatment  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  I  have  seen 
it  stated,  that  they  will  not  give  to  the  aged  out-door 
relief,  but  compel  them,  in  every  instance,  to  come  into 
-  the  workhouse.  That  statement  is  utterly  unfounded, 
utterly  false.  If  persons  be  infirm,  be  it  from  disease 
or  natural  malformation,  from  incapacity,  bodily  or 
mental,  or  from  the  advance  of  years  and  the  decrepi- 
tude of  old  age,  they  receive,  under  this  Act,  out-door 
relief;  ay,  and  receive  it  more  certainly  and  more  li- 
berally than  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed.  In  some 
cases,  the  relief  administered  under  the  Act  has  gone 
even  further ;  for  so  great  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Commisdoners  and  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  not  to 
hold  too  tight  the  power  of  refusing  out-door  relief 
that  when  an  able-bodied  man,  though  only  five  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  bur- 
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dened  with  two  or  three  children  who  are  labouring  un- 
der some  nattval  mfirmity,  such  as  deafness,  dumbness, 
or  blindness,  has  aj^lied,  the  Comroissioneis  have  act- 
ed upon  what  may  be  r^arded  as  the  equitable  con- 
struction of  the  word  "  infirm"  employed  in  the  Act, 
and  have  given  to  such  persons,  though  neither  infirm, 
nor  diseased,  nor  aged,  out-door  relief,  in  consideration 
of  the  infirmities  of  their  family.  Then,  have  I  not  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  ?  Have  I  not  a  right  to  ask  whether  a  misrepre- 
sentation more  gross  or  more  foul  could  possibly  he  fan- 
cied -could  possibly  be  conjured  up  by  the  malignant 
ima^nation  of  any  man — than  that  out-door  relief  was 
never  given,  and  that  the  aged  and  infirm  were  com- 
pelled to  betake  themselves  to  the  workhouse  ? 

I  have  hitherto  passed  over  the  subject  of  medical  assis- 
tance, because  my  noble  IHend  says  he  shall  reserve  it 
tor  the  next  head  of  his  8eries  of  Lectures,  f  therefore 
will  pass  it  over  also,  only  observing  by  the  way, — and 
the  observation  applies  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  me- 
dical relief  administered  under  the  Act, — that  I  have 
not  observed  the  complaints  upon  this  head  to  come 
from  the  poor  themselves,  but  from  the  medical  men 
who  are  required  to  attend  them.  The  medical  meu 
certainly  appear  to  be  very  sensitive  upon  the  subject, 
infinitely  more  sensitive  than  their  patients ;  for  it  will 
be  found,  by  asking  those  who  have  inquired,  or  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  administering  the  Act,  that 
the  medical  assistance  now  afforded  is  much  better, 
much  more  certain,  and  much  more  r^ular,  than  it 
was  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  new  law.  This,  in- 
deed, it  is  exactly,  that  the  medical  men  complain  of. 
They  can  no  longer  draw  their  money  for  dobig  no- 
thing. Under  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  they  must 
work  for  their  pay  ;  therefore  they  say,  "  The  pay  u 
too  little,  and  the  work  too  much. '  However  that  may 
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be,  certain  it  is,  that  smoe  the  Act  has  come  into  torce, 
Tcuxe  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  afibtding 
medical  relief  to  the  poor  than  was  ever  done  irader  the 
(dd  system.  Allowances,  large  and  liberal,  have  always, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  been  made  by  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, with  the  entire  approval  of  the  CommissionerB, 
both  assistant  and  central,  in  cases  where  either  disease 
or  infirmity  has  required  the  substitution  of  better  food. 
Id  all  such  cases  a  generous  diet  (to  use  the  medical 
phrase)  has  been  allowed  ;  meat  fiir  beyond  the  ordinary 
rules  of  diet  has  been  given,  and  in  many  unions  wine 
to  a  laige  extent  has  been  provided.  Here  let  us  only 
pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  whether  it  is  ^r  that  those 
who  have  so  exerted  themselves, — who  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  such  kindly  feelings  towards  tbdr  poorer  fdlow- 
creatures,  have  shewn  themselves  so  httle  regardful  of 
trouble  or  of  cost, — whether  it  is  iair  toward  tiiem  to 
reiterate,  day  after  day,  the  cry  of  their  starving, 
grinding,  oppressing,  and  imprisoning  the  poor,  and 
withholding  from  them  all  those  medical  comforts 
which  (above  all  things)  under  the  old  system  they  had 
enjoyed  ?  Is  this  fair,  when  we  find  that  under  the 
new  law  the  poor  have  incontestably  more  of  medical 
comfort — that  la^r  sums,  by  a  great  deal,  are  ex- 
pended upon  them — that  better  and  more  regulu* 
attendance  is  secured  to  them — and  that  in  no  one 
single  instance  has  a  case  been  specified  in  which  there 
has  been  any  defect  in  the  medical  attendance  in  any 
one  workhouse,  in  any  one  union,  throughout  the  whole 
country? 

I  will  not  pursue  this  point  further  ;  but  allow  me 
to  ask  whether  the  tone  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  men  upon  this  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  new  law  is  a  wholesome  or  a  proper  tone  ? 
Is  it  a  tone  that  can  in  any  way  tend  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people,  or  to  place  them  in  a  better 
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tttustion  ?  Doea  it  tend  to  reconcile  men's  tniada 
to  8  law  to  say  that  it  is  bad,  oppressive,  crucd,  <m- 
«onstitutioDal— a  law  v/hich  (to  use  the  phrase  em- 
ployed by  the  noble  Earl)  did  not  deserve  to  be  called 
a  law  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  not  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
have  it  repealed?  Instead  of  night  after  night  comipg 
down  here  with  charges  which  you  will  not  specify,  or 
attacks  upcm  individuals  whom  you  will  not  name,  for 
things  which  you  will  not  particularize,  upon  authority 
to  which  you  will  not  ^ve  us  the  means  of  referring ; 
— instead  of  coming  forward  with  stories  of  abuses  ia 
places  which  you  will  not  venture  to  pcnnt  out,  not 
even  so  far  as  to  name  the  county  in  which  they  plight 
be  found — why  do  you  not  come  forward  boldly  and 
manfully,  and  demand  the  total  repeal  of  the  whole- 
measure  ?  But  you  have  shrunk  from  that  plain,  in- 
telligible, and  manly  course  ;  night  after  night  you  put 
forward  your  unsupported  statements ;  night  after 
night  you  endeavour  to  excite  a  prejudice  agunst  the 
Act,  and  against  those  by  whom  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered ;  but  now,  when  the  hour  of  triid  is  come — ^when 
those  whom  you  have  attacked,  indoors  and  out  of 
doors,  in  your  d^y  journals,  in  yonr  occasional  publi- 
cations, in  your  public  meetings,  and  in  your  dedama- 
tory  speeches,  for  the  last  six  months — >when  these 
men  came  forward  to  meet  charges  brought  against 
tbem  in  places  and  at  times  when  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  reply  or  to  explain — when  these  men  enter  the 
arena  and  defy  you  to  the  {ooof — then  you  wrap  your- 
selves up  in  vague  generalities,  talking,  at  random,  of 
Mr  Pitt — of  the  "  pilot  that  weathered  die  stonn" — 
ballasting  the  ship,  too,  you  might  just  have  addetl 
with  fire  hundred  millioois  of  debt,  without  which  the 
poor  would  have  now  found  it  &r  eauer  to  get  employ- 
ment ; — when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  you  shroud  your- 
selves in  these  fruitless,  vain,  inapplicable  generalities, 
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and  leave  us  to  guess,  to  best  the  wind,  and  to  co^jeo 
ture,  in  the  best  way  we  can,  what  is  the  charge  upon 
which,  without  being  tried,  we  have  been  condetoned 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  sentenced  to  general 
execration,  and  delivered  over  to  the  authority  and 
vengeauce  of  the  popular  arm  ! 

The  noble  Garl*  is  not  the  only  person  who  has 
done  these  things  ;  but  he,  I  am  bound  to  say,  pure  as 
his-motives  may  be,  holds  a  very  high  place  amongst 
those  who  in  Parliament  have  asEdsted,  encouraged, 
and  comforted  the  evil-doers  out  of  doors.  1  have 
said  that  wherever  a  charge  has  been  made,  if  it  was 
spedlic,  it  has  been  refuted ;  certunly,  in  each  iu- 
stance  an  immediate  investigation  has  been  under- 
taken, and  great  readiness  manifested  to  ascertain  tbe 
correctness  of  every  particular  of  tbe  statement.  I  will 
give  your  Lordships  a  sample  of  the  candour  and  fair- 
ness with  which  the  Commissioners  have  demeaued 
themselves,  and  of  the  readiness  and  promptitude  with 
which  they  have  challenged  investigation  wherever  an 
instance  of  abuse  has  been  referred  to.  You  will,  at 
the  same  time,  see  if  they  have  been  met  with  similar 
candour  and  fumess  by  their  accusers.  A  reverend 
gentleman,  whom  I  will  name  if  any  body  wishes  me 
to  do  so,  though  the  circumstances  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion redound  so  little  to  his  credit  that  I  think  your 
Lordships  would  rather  his  name  should  be  kept  back 
— a  minister,  as  I  understand,  of  the  Established 
Church,  was  addressed  by  the  (^ommisdoners  on  the 
11th  of  February  1837,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
stated  in  a  letter,  to  which  his  name  was  attached,  a 
melancholy  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  a  poor 
cripple  and  his  mother  in  a  union  workhouse.  Mr 
Chadwick,  the  able  and  intelligent  secretary  to  the 
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Cinnmissioners,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  reverend  geO' 
tleman  in  consequeuce  of  that  statement,  requesting  to 
be  informed  of  the  workhouse  in  which  the  alleged 
maltreatment  had  occurred,  and  giving  an  assurance 
that  the  fullest  investigation  should  be  made.  All  that 
Mr  Chadwick  entreated  was,  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man would  state  where  he  got  his  information,  what 
the  names  of  the  parties  were,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  the  drcumstauce  had  occurred.  No  reply 
was  given  to  this  most  reasonable  request.  This 
information  f  have  direct  laom  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Earl  Stanhope. — I  think,  perhaps,  I  mightsave 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  some  trouble  by  stating 
that  an  answer  has  been  ^ven  to  that  letter.  I  can 
shew  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  the  reply  in  print. 

Lord  Bbougham. — This  I  know,  that  no  direct 
reply  was  sent  to  the  Commissioners.  These  are  their 
own  words  :  "  The  Commissioners  rec^ved  no  rejdy  to 
the  said  letter." 

Earl,  8taNhup£. — But  a  reply  has  been  printed. 

Lord  BaouoHAH.-~If  so,  there  must  be  a  reply 
which  was  never  sent  to  the  Commissioners ;  for  they 
complain  that  no  answer  was  sent  to  them.  But  I 
need  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  disputing  this 
case ;  there  are  plenty  of  others,  and  I  go  to  one  of 
them.  A  gallant  General  had  stated  some  very  gross 
cases  of  misconduct  and  abuse  as  having  happened  in 
the  Bourn  union,  of  which  he,  being  cbiurman  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  was,  ex  qfficio,  one  of  the  guardians. 
When  serious  statements  came  from  such  a  quarter,  it 
was  very  natural  for  the  guardians,  his  colleagues,  to 
feel  alarmed  at  them.  They,  accordingly,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  gallant  officer,  begging  of  him,  in  very  civil 
terms,  to  enter  a  little  into  particulars.  The  letter 
ran  in  these  words :  "  1  have  the  honour  to  address 
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you,  by  direction  c^  the  Board  of  guardians  of  this 
union,  requesting  you  will  ftirnish  me,  for  their  infor- 
matiou,  with  the  namee  and  parishes  of  the  parties 
whose  uases  you  are  reported  to  have  brought  before 
the  public,  at  a  meeting  lately  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  London,  as  the  Board  are  led  to  infer, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  published  report,  that  the 
cases  referred  to  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  this 
union.  I  am  further  directed  to  inform  you,  that  it  is 
the  anxious  wish  of  the  Board  to  furnish,  on  their  part, 
every  explanation  on  this  or  any  similar  occasion." 
The  answer  was  this : — "  1  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  but  I  must 
decline  giving  any  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  at  Bourn.  I  feel  there  would  be  no  end 
to  this  subject,  if  I  was  to  enter  into  explanation  with 
every  Board  of  Guardians  to  whom  I  may  allude  when 
expresdng  my  dislike  of  the  new  Poor  Law.  At  the 
same  time,  1  thank  those  at  Bourn  for  the  ofibr  of  ex- 
pluiation  on  their  part,  which  I  will  avul  myself  of 
when  I  see  occasicm."  So  that  the  l(^c  of  the  gallant 
officer  was  this  : — "  I  charge  a  Board  of  Guardians  to 
which  I  belong  myself  of  which,  ex  officio,  I  am  a 
permanent  member  ;  1  accuse  them  of  cruel  conduct, 
but  in  general  terms ;  they  write  to  me  for  particulars, 
and  express  a  deure  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of 
the  matter ;  I  receive  their  letter,  and  I  say,  '  Oh .'  it 
would  be  ap  endless  job  if  I  were  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
planation with  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  king- 
dom to  which  I  may  allnde  when  expressing  my  dislike 
of  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill.'  "  Such  is  the  lo^c  <3S  (he 
gallant  general,  totally  forgetting  that  the  drcumstances 
in  whic^  he  had  been  called  upon  to  explain  by  the 
Bourn  Board  of  Guardiane^  were  entirely  different  from 
any  others  that  could  possibly  occur  in  which  he  was 
himself  concerned,  because  he  had  impugned  (he  con- 
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duct  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  near  to  whom  he  lived, 
and  of  wh<Hn  he  was  himself  one.  Now,  he  could 
uot  live  near  and  belong  to  every  JBoatd  of  Guar- 
dians in  the  kingdom.  Agiun ;  he  had  impugned  the 
conduct  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  of  wbidl  he  was  him- 
self, ex  officio,  a  member,  being  the  cburman  of  the 
quarter  sessions.  Now,  he  could  not  be  cliairman  of 
the  quarter  sesraons  of  every  district  in  the  countr}' — 
could  not  be,  ex  x^icio,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  in  every  union  in  the  country.  Therefore, 
what  mischief  or  inconvenience  he  could  sustain  from 
answering  the  letter  of  the  Bourn  Board  of  Guardians, 
his  own  colle^ues  as  well  as  his  near  neighbours,  where 
the  whole  matter  would  have  b^;im  and  ended,  I  con- 
fess I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  one 
circumstance  I  am  quite  aware  of,  and  it  may  fiunish 
a  key  to  otherwise  inexpHcable  conduct.  The  gallant 
general  was  the  candidate  or  the  member  for  a  Lanca- 
shire borough,  where  great  excitement  had  been  r^sed 
against  the  Poor  Law ;  and,  no  doubt,  aU  attacks  upon 
all  Commissioners  and  all  Boards  of  Guardians  bore  a 
high  premium  in  that  borough  at  the  time  when  the 
convenient  speech  was  made,  and  the  inconvenient 
explanation  was  refused. 

I  might  m^ition  many  other  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  a  similar  reluctance  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars, on  the  part  of  those  who  have  shewn  great 
alacrity  in  bringing  forward  general  charges ;  but  I 
confine  myself  to  a  few.  There  is  one  case  which 
has  been  especially  mentioned, —mentioned  in  veiy 
strong  terms, — and  it  is,  no  doubt,  of  a  touching 
nature.  It  was  published  in  a  newspaper ;  and  the 
editor  said  he  had  it  &om  a  very  old  and  valued 
correspondent,  who  had  never  deceived  him  before. 
As  soon  as  the  pubhcation  appeared,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  editor,  requesting  that  this  old  and 
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valued  correspondent  might  be  made  known,  ob  there 
was  DO  truth  whatever  in  the  statement  be  had  pub- 
lished. The  editor  declined  to  do  this,  but  said  he 
would  make  inquiry  of  his  correspondent ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  a  very  dnl  answer  appeared,  couched 
in  something  like  these  terms : — "  Our  old  and  valued 
correspondent,  who  never  deceived  us  before,  bang  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  substantiate  his  cbaige,  we  have 
no  objection  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  and  to 
publish  a  contradiction  of  the  chaige."  Very  well ; 
but  how  did  they  do  it  ?  The  original  chaige  was 
headed  "  Horrible  Atrocity  of  the  New  Poor  l^aw  :" 
was  printed,  throughout,  in  a  laige  type;  and  was 
placed  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  newspaper.  Not  so 
the  contradiction.  That,  modestly,  retiringly,  like  a 
sensitive  plant  shrinkbg  from  the  touch,  fled  into  a  re- 
mote, obscure,  humble,  sequestered  comer,  and  there 
by  the  fair  river  of  print  that  traversed  all  the  margin- 
valley,  there  it  lingered  unheeded,  unseen,  and  wasting 
on  the  desert  air  that  sweetness  of  truth  which,  for  the 
first  time,  it  shed  upon  the  ground  hostile  to  the  new 
law. 

In  the  month  of  July  last,  a  gentleman,  very  well 
known  in  Yorkshire,  paraded  a  letter  in  the  newspa- 
pers, in  which  some  strong  assertions  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  working  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill.  The 
editor  of  the  newspaper  had  no  blame  in  this,  except 
that  he  might  have  inquired  a  little  more  accurately  as 
to  the  means  of  information  possessed  by  his  corres- 
pondent. The  statement  published  in  the  newspapers, 
on  the  1 1th  of  July  last,  was  in  these  terms  : — **  A 
clergyman,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  told  me  the  other  day, 
tiiattwo  friends  of  his  from  Cambridge  had  told  him 
the  following  anecdote :  At  a  union  workhouse  In  that 
neighbourhood,  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  children,  had 
been  confined  ;  they  were  as  a  matter  of  course  separa- 
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ted.  The  poor  fdlow  was,  at  last,  tired  out ;  he  was 
'  tested'  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  would  tenn  it"  I 
dare  say  my  Noble  Friend  never  made  use  of  such  an 
expreBBion.  But  the  statement  continues: — "At 
length  he  thought  he  had  better  be  half-starved  at  li- 
berty, than  half  starved  in  prison.  He  gave  notice  to 
the  governor,  that  he,  his  wife,  and  children  would 
leave  (meaning,  I  suppose,  leave  the  house;  but  our 
good  old  English  will  soon  be  written  out  of  use  by 
these  penmen),  and  that  he  would  try  to  obtain  work. 
The  governor  said,  *  You  cannot  take  yoxa  wife  out ; 
you  and  your  children  may  go.' — '  Not  take  my  wife  V 
exclaimed  the  poor  man,  *  why  not  ?' — '  We  buried  her 
three  weeks  ago,'  replied  the  gaoler."  Now,  I  must 
say,  that  a  mote  shocking  story  than  this,  if  it  were 
true,  could  not  possibly  be  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  public.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  very  likely  that  a  man  confined  in  the  same  work- 
house with  his  wife,  and  separated  from  her  only  during 
the  night,  shoidd  be  ignorant  of  her  death  three  weeks 
after  it  had  occurred.  In  fact  the  statement  was  not 
true.  However,  it  had  the  effect  of  causing  an  imme- 
diate inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners,  whose 
praise-worthy  course  is,  whensoever  they  see  a  specific 
charge,  to  make  an  instant  investigation  of  the  parti- 
culars. They  did  so  in  this  instance  ;  and  the  result 
was,  m  all  respects,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
obtained  in  every  other  instance  where  similar  state- 
ments and  similar  charges  bad  been  made. 

The  Eabl  of  Radnor. — Name  the  party  who 
made  the  statement. 

Lord  Brougham. — I  am  now  alluding  to  a  state- 
ment which  had  been  put  forward  by  Mr  Oastler,  the 
gentleman  who  contested  the  representation  of  Hudders- 
field,and  who,  though  mistaken,  violent,  hardly  of  sound 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor  law,  I  believe,  at  heart, 
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is  an  exceedingly  huitidne  and  benevolent  man.  The  in- 
quiry in  this  instance,  as  in  all  the  previous  ones,  ended 
in  the  ComniiBsioners  being  referred  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  front  one  place  to  another,  until  at  last  it 
turned  out  that  the  circumstance  complained  of  had 
not  taken  place  either  in  the  county  of  Cambridge  or 
its  neighbourhood.  The  Commissioners  reported  to 
hard  John  Russell,  that  all  the  answer  which  they  had 
been  able  to  receive,  was,  "  that  the  report  was  origi- 
nally communicated  to  some  friends  of  a  gentleman  at 
Huddersfield,  natned  Kettlewel),  by  a  person  in  Lep- 
ton,  near  Huddersfield  ;  who,  being  further  questioned, 
says  he  heard  it  from  his  brother,  who  had  it  from  a 
friend,  to  whom  it  had  been  related  by  s  pauper,  wh6 
siud  he  had  been  in  the  same  house,  but  whose  name 
and  abode  he  confessed  he  did  not  know."  So  that  there 
was  a  statement  made  to  one  person  by  another  person 
not  named,  who  bad  it  from  his  brother  not  named,  to 
whom  it  had  been  told  by  a  pauper,  whose  name  and 
abode  were  not  known.  Cerbdnly,  very  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, the  hearsay  being  only  six  deep !  And  on  such 
authority  has  the  new  Pttor  Law  been  oondenlned.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  the  statements 
which  have  be«i  made  agunst  the  measure ;  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of  those  statements. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  no  lack  of  assertion ;  tiiere 
-  has  been  no  defidency  of  vituperation  ;  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  censure  of  the  system,  and  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  conducted  ;  ay,  of  vehement,  furious,  blood- 
thirsty reprehension ;  and  that  not  by  laymen,  but  by 
ministers  of  t^e  gospel  of  peace.  I  feel  persuaded 
that  I  shall  petrify  your  Lordships  by  that  which  I 
am  about  to  state.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
being  in  a  human  form  could  utter  such  sentiments, 
in  such  langu^e,  as  have  been  uttered  by  a  clei^- 
man, — not  of  the  church  of  England,  certainly,  but 
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by  a  clet^msD, — the  Rev.  Mr  Stephens,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Hartsteadmoor,  to  petition  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Poor  Law.  This  is  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  Leeds  paper  • — "  Mr  Stephens  then  read 
extracts  from  Magna  Charta,  and  siud,  that  if  it  had 
been  passed  without  blood,  it  should  be  reinstated  with- 
out blood  ;  but  if  blood  had  been  shed,  blood  should 
not  be  wanting  to  bring  it  back  again.  Sooner  than 
sit  down  with  this  Bill,  they  would  light  up  the  tocsin 
of  anarchy."  Light  up  the  tocan  of  anarchy  !  The 
reverend  gentleman  seemed  to  consider  a  tocsin  to  be 
a  torch.  He  had,  probably,  heard  of  cursing  by  "  bell, 
book,  and  caudle,"  and  had  confounded  the  first  with 
the  last ;  of  the  second  he  seems  to  know  nothing. 
He  then  proceeded, — "  they  would  light  up  the  tocsin 
of  anarchy,  and  the  glory  of  England  should  depart. 
Sooner  than  suffer  his  wife  or  child  to  be  torn  from 
him,  he  would  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  attempted  it  They  were  not  there  to  rea- 
son, or  to  ai^ue,  or  to  amplify  on  the  question,  but 
they  were  determined  not  to  have  the  Bill  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  either  in  prindple  or  in  practice, 
either  in  its  head  or  in  its  tail.  They  woiUd  neither 
have  the  sting  in  its  tail,  nor  the  teeth  iu  its  jaws,  but 
they  would  plunge  a  sword  into  the  entrails,  and  dig  a 
pit  as  deep  as  hell,  and,  out  of  the  Whig  filth,  and  rot- 
tenness, and  detestable  and  damnable  doctrines  and 
practices,  they  would  tumble  it  all  into  the  pit.  He 
would  never  pay  taxes  towards  that  Bill.  If  it  was  to 
he  the  law,  he  would  be  outlawed  ;  and  if  it  was  to  be 
a  law  for  the  poor,  then  he  would  say,  by  the  God  who 
made  the  poor,  there  should  be  no  law  for  the  rich."  At 
another  meeting,  the  same  reverend  gentleman  is  report- 
ed to  have  thus  spoken  :■ — ■"  He  said  what  he  did,  not 
from  the  impulse  or  whim  of  the  moment,  for  he  knew 
there  was  a  government  spy  in  the  room,  and  if  he  did 
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,  not  take  the  words  dowD,  he  knew  they  would  appear 
in  the  public  press,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  He  would  say, 
let  them  have  no  Factories'  R^pUation  Bill  alone,  they 
must  fight  for  both  Bills  at  once.  If  they  would  not 
grant  them,  he  would  say  *  Down  with  Uie  mills  !'  " 
On  another  occatdon,  the  same  individual  talked  of  those 
"  institutions  which  were  once  the  pride  o{  the  country, 
the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world,"  as  having  been  "destroyed  by  the  intiemal 
Poor  Law  Bill,  and  its  fiendish  supporters," — *■  I  ask," 
says  the  reverend  gentleman,  "  the  rich  to  pause :  I 
ask,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  law  in  Manchester  ? 
If  you  receive  it,  you  must  give  up  the  book  of  God 
from  yoiu*  pulpit,  and  the  prayer-book  from  your  read- 
ing desk ;  they  cannot  stand  together !  for  the  devil 
is  not  more  opposed  to  the  Almighty  than  is  the 
new  Poor  Law  to  his  holy  word."  Surely  such  lan- 
guage as  that,  uttered  by  a  Christian  minister,  if  not 
actually  blasphemous,  was,  in  the  highest  decree,  unholy 
and  irreverent.  He  proceeded  to  say, — "  And  there 
is  another  old  law,  which  declares  that  no  man  is  a  felon 
for  taking  that  which  he  needs  to  satisfy  his  hunger." 
There  never  was  any  such  law.  There  may  be  exte> 
nuating  circumstances  in  a  robbery  ;  but  a  robbery  is 
and  always  was  a  punishable  act,  whatever  the  urgent 
necessity  that  prompted  or  that  drove  to  it  After  ex- 
claiming,— "  1  tell  Lord  John  that  the  Poor  Law  is  the 
law  of  devils,  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  re- 
sisted to  death  ;"  and,  after  uttering  a  great  deal  more 
of  very  inflammatory  matter,  Mr  Stephens  went  on  : — 
"  In  my  town  of  Ashton" — Now,  I  know  Ashton.  It 
is  an  extensive  place.  The  inhabitants  are  very  inge- 
nious and  industrious,  but  they  are  very  excitable,  and 
they  are  very  numerous ;  and,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, most  excitement  exists  gainst  the  new  Poor 
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Law  where  it  is  least  known.  "  In  my  town  of  Ash- 
ton,"  siuct  Mr  Stephens,  "  when  March  comes,  we  are 
determined  on  our  course.  Let  the  man  who  dare  do 
it  accept  the  office  of  giiardian  ;  we  are  determined, 
'  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  man  for  man. 
It  shall  be  blood  for  blood,  bo  help  us  God  and  our 
country."  Now,  I  ask  your  Lordships  if  I  was  guilty 
of  any  exa^^ration,  when  I  said  that  the  language 
which  I  was  about  to  quote  would  make  your  blood 
run  cold  ? 

Such  gross  misrepresentations,  botli  of  the  principle 
and  of  the  details  of  the  law,  are  most  reprehensible, 
proceeding  from  any  man  ;  still  more  are  they  repre- 
hensible when  the  speaker  clothed  his  sentiments  in 
langui^e  such  as  no  human  lips  ought  to  utter  ;  above 
all  are  they  reprehensible  when  such  gross  misrepre- 
sentations, couched  in  such  terms,  proceed  Irom  a  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel  of  peace,  who  borrows  his  illustra- 
tions from  the  Bible,  the  reading-desk,  and  the  pulpit ; 
who,  with  abominable  profanity,  perverts  the  doctrine 
of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men,"  to  the 
vile  purpose  of  exciting  his  hearers  to  riot  and  insur- 
rection— of  making  them  actually  slake,  by  murder, 
the  thirst  of  blood  which  his  exhortations  have  raised  ; 
and  who,  as  in  religious  matters  his  influence  might 
perhaps  be  great,  no  doubt  hopes  that  in  secular  affiiirs 
it  would  not  be  small.  One  writer  in  a  provincial 
Journal,  described  the  Poor  Law  Commisnon  as  "  a 
cruel  Cerberus ;  a  three-headed  monster  ;  a  devil-king 
over  the  inmates  of  the  national  prison  :"  and  a  gentle- 
man, whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  in  lan- 
guage at  least  not  inferior  in  violence  to  any  which  I 
have  hitherto  quoted,  uttered  the  following  sentiments  : 
— ^"  He  woidd  consider  himself  disgraced  if  he  had  tra- 
velled two  hundred  miles  for  so  paltry  and  ridiculous  a 
piu'pose  as  petitioning  what  was  called  the  Parliament ; 
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and  recommendett  the  meeting  bo  to  act  as  to  bring  the 
I^Iiament  on  its  knees  before  them,  by  standii^  wit^ 
the  petition  in  one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  otho-,  the 
finger  holding  the  trig^ier  to  Bs«Bt  the  petation."  If 
any  of  these  misguided  individuals,  after  hearing  tbeee 
abominable  doctrines,  couched  in  sudi  execrable  lan- 
guage— after  hearing  from  his  spiritual  instructor  that 
it  should  be  "  blood  for  blood" — after  hearing  from  an- 
other, but  a  temporal  adviser,  that  he  ought  tb  apply 
to  Parliament  "  with  a  petition  in  one  hand  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other,"  were  to  annndt  some  atrodoos  out- 
rage, the  4^me  could  hardly  be  called  his.  My  Loida, 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  for  I  have  long  known  and  admired 
their  character.  I  know  their  iostiuctive  love  of  t^c 
law,  and  the  horror  with  which  they  shrink  from  any 
breach  of  it.  I  know  that  they  may  be  treated  <hith 
great  cruelty,  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  mudi  op- 
pression, that  they  may  be  deeply  wounded  in  their 
dearest  interests,  and  tortured  in  their  most  tender 
feelings,  often  without  a  murmur,  almost  always  with- 
out lifting  a  hand  in  violation  of  the  law.  This 
I  know  of  the  people  from  my  own  observation  of 
them,  and  from  living  among  them.  I  respect  thdr 
loyalty,  I  respect  their  kind  and  peacefiil  disposition, 
I  respect  their  almost  invindble  repugnance  to  any  in- 
fraction of  the  law,  any  act  of  violence,  any  thing  that 
smells  of  blood.  It  is  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  f  feel 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  good  conduct,  the  most 
perfect  assnrance  that  their  disposition  is  to  keep  the 
peace. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  I  am  so  sanguine  in  my  expecta- 
tions— if  I  so  entirely  trust  them  that  I  do  not  appre- 
hend any  evil  consequences  will  result  from  indtements 
such  as  those  which  I  have  been  reading  to  your  Lord- 
^ips,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  because  1  betieve  tint  no 
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pains  have  been  taken  to  produce  those  evil  conse- 
^enoes ;  it  is  not  because  I  believe  that  the  persons 
to  whom  1  have  been  referring  have  not  done  ihai  best 
to  induce  the  people  to  violate  the  law — to  depart  from 
their  peaceful  habits ;  it  is  not  because  I  have  any 
doubt  that  such  was  the  inteution  of  the  wretches 
who  attempted  to  practise  upon  the  people,  that  they 
anxiously  sought  for  tumult  and  concision,  and  wil- 
fiilly  kindled  a  flame  which  they  desired  to  see  quench- 
ed in  blood — I  am  tranquil  upon  the  probable  result 
only — but  because  I  depend  on  the  honesty  and  good 
feeljng,  founded  on  the  intdligence,  of  the  people  them- 
wives  ;  and  expect  that  they  will  be  above  falling  a 
prey  to  all  the  detestable  arts  used  for  seducing  them 
to  their  dishonour  and  ruin.  But  what  will  the  pei^Ie 
of  England  say,  goierally,  wbea  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  iact,  that  it  is  just  in  proportion  as 
the  inhabitants  of  any  district  know  nothing  of  this 
law  that  they  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  it — 
that  v^ierever  its  provisions  are  not  applied,  there- the 
j^eatest  effin-ts  are  made  to  excite  a  ferment  i^inst 
it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
law  is  tried,  it  makes  friends,  and  day  h(ter  day  con- 
verts those  who  wer^  in  the  first  instance,  «U6pidoas 
and  jealous  of  it,  into  its  admirers  and  supporters  ? 
My  Lords,  when  the  people  of  Bngland  come  to  reflect 
upon  this  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  their  good  sense, 
that  their  rational  habits,  that  their  naturally  peace- 
ful dispositions,  their  sound  understanding  and  increas- 
i^  information,  will  act  as  perfect  safeguards  to  them 
agunst  the  false,  mi^uided,  aud  slanderous  accusers 
of  the  law.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  these  men  have 
had  their  day.  I  trust  that  henceforward  their  misre- 
presentatioBS  will  be  refiited  as  soon  as  they  are  uttered. 
There  is  one  thing,  also,  which  I  will  venture,  in  ad- 
ditMD,.  to  say— that,  as  there  is  no  one  of  the  charges 
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made  againat  the  new  system  to  which  the  old  system 
was  not  subject  in  a  tenfold  degree,  so  there  are,  in 
many  cases,  no  abuses  even  aUef;ed  aguast  the  new 
system,  which  kind  of  abuses  was  not  everywhere 
found  abundantly  to  exist  in  the  old.  Of  all  those 
scenes  which  it  wrung  our  hearts  to  contemplate  five 
years  afp,  none  are  any  longer  to  be  seen,  a^cting  the 
eye  and  bathing  it  in  tears.  I  can  no  longer  tell  your 
Lordships  of  any  young,  strong,  and  able-bodied  la- 
bourer preferring  idleness,  with  the  parish  allowance  of 
Ss.  6d.  a-we^  to  the  10s.  a-week  which  he  might 
have  made  by  working.  But  I  have  misstated  the  case. 
It  was  not  iivm  the  parish  that  such  an  idler  obtained 
bis  weekly  dole  ;  it  was  from  the  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious poor,  who  earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  and  whose  recompense  it  was  to  be  exposed 
to  robbery,  to  be  compelled  to  support  the  lazy  and 
vicious  in  idleness.  Did  I  say  in  idleness  ?  No ;  but 
in  riot,  pillage,  and  fraud.  At  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  our  hopes  of  a  reformed  system  of  poor  relief 
were  almost  crushed  by  the  stories  which  we  were  con- 
stantly told  of  the  conduct  of  multitudes  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  Boatmen  of  Kent  and  Sussex — men  who, 
until  the  abuses  had  crept  into  the  old  Poor  Law  and 
unmanned  them,  thought  no  weather  too  hard  for  the 
exercise  of  their  calling,  and  never  shrunk  fi-om  the 
peril  of  wind  and  wave  when  engaged  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  wrecked,  or  in  transacting  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  their  hardy  lives,  any  more  than  when  engaged 
in  running  a  cargo  of  smuggled  goods— even  such  men, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  were  accustomed,  in  the  tem- 
pestuous seasons  of  the  year,  to  say,  "  We  will  go  now 
and  see  what  the  parish  may  give  us ;  they  must  keep 
us ;  we  will  take  their  five  or  six  shillings  a-week,  and 
wait  for  good  weather  before  we  tempt  sea  again."  No 
such  things  are  now  seen  :  the  new  Poor  Law  cannot 
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be  charged  with  eflfecting  any  such  corruption  of  cha- 
racter, with  destroying  the  love  of  industry  and  of  ho- 
nest independence,  which  was  the  glory  of  our  forefa- 
thers. Nor  do  we  now  see  able-bodied  men  allowed  by 
the  parish  sixteen  shillings  a-week  for  a  limited  portion 
of  labour,  while  twelve  shillingB  was  all  that  could  be 
obtained  by  similar  men  not  pud  by  the  parish,  and 
who  devoted  the  whole  of  the  day  to  their  employers. 
In  1831,  hundreds  of  individuals  besi^fed  the  relieving 
officers,  complaining  that  they  could  not  earn  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  from  the  parish,  unless  they  worked  as 
hard  as  the  industrious  labourer  who  made  no  applica- 
tion at  all  for  relief.  Nor  do  we  ever  hear  now  of  facts 
exhibiting  so  d^rading  a  deficiency  in  common  sense 
and  common  feeling  as  that  one  honest  and  well-dis- 
posed woman,  who  for  weeks  and  months  abstiuned 
from  receiving  parish  relief,  preferring  to  support  her- 
self by  her  own  independent  exertions,  was  at  length 
compelled  to  ^ve  in  by  the  clamours  of  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  village,  who  shamed  her  out  of  her  good 
resolution,  she  being,  till  then,  the  only  one  not  upon 
the  parish.  Recollecting  all  these  things,  my  Lords, 
I  ask  you  whether  we  were  too  vehement  in  our  de- 
nunciation of  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  ?  Did  we 
lament  too  deeply  the  wide-spread  evils — evils  tending 
to  destroy  the  good  sense,  the  honesty,  and  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  people  of  England — the  existence 
of  which  was  proved  by  the  gross  abuses  I  have  just 
cited  ?  Before  the  introducHon  of  the  new  system  of 
Poor  tiaws.  everything  was  monstrous,  everything  was 
unnatural,  everything  was  intolerable,  in  the  manner 
in  which  relief  was  given  to  the  indigent.  Practices 
which  set  all  reason  and  all  principle  at  defiance  had 
grown  up  to  a  fearful  height  Separating  the  workmen 
from  the  work,  severing  wages  from  laboiu-,  impiously 
and  vainly  reversing  the  original  ciuw,  by  teaching 
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men  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  n^^- 
bour's  brow — those  practices,  while  they  iatroduced 
the  most  intolerable  corruption,  were  iTuight  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences  to  social  order  ;  tiiey  threat- 
ened aoarcby  and  violenee  ;  they  opened  tlie  door  to 
every  description  of  profligacy  and  dissoluteness  and 
crime.  At  that  period  no  man,  however  undeserving, 
need  want  who  would  resort  to  the  parish  for  aid. 
Men  who  prided  themselres,  and  justly  prided  thent- 
jielves,  on  their  independence — ^men  who  nobly  sup- 
ported themselves  by  honest  industry,  were  taxed  to 
support  every  idle,  debauched,  and  good-for-notUog 
profligate  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  noble  EmI 
told  us,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  to  look  at  the 
fruits  q£  the  tree  before  you  judged  it."  I  am  sure,  if 
we  look  at  the  fruits  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  we  must 
a<lmit  that  they  were  bitter  to  the  taste,  though  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  "  fair  to  the  sight,"  for  nothing 
could  be  more  hideous. 

My  Lords,  I  hope  we  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
safely  through  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  measure.  Under  the  operation  of  the  old  system, 
it  was  imposnble  that  society  could  have  long  existed. 
All  the  better  portion  of  the  population  were  gnHiad 
down  by  the  poor  rates.  It  was  anxiety  for  the  sta- 
bility, nay,  for  the  very  existence  of  society,  in  which 
the  present  law  originated.  The  money  saved  by  it 
was  only  an  inferior  consideration.  If  the  noble  Earl 
can  shew — which,  however,  I  am  persuaded  he  cannot 
— ^that  the  statement  of  a  saving  by  the  new  measure 
of  two  or  three  millions  a-year  is  a  fallacy,  that  not  a 
penny  is  saved — nay.  that  more  is  expended  now  than 
formerly— still,  T  should  cling  as  closely  as  ever  to  the 
measure.  For  what  was  its  principal  object?  Not  to 
lower  the  rates  of  the  rich,  but  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  pauper  ;  not  to  spare  the  income  of  the  opulent, 
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but  to  inprove  the  moral  feeling  of  the  poor.  I  hope 
tikat  tlufl  oli|ect  will  he  graduaUy,  hut  sturdy,  attained. 
I  hope  that  the  labouring  elasses  of  the  people  of 
England  will  be  taught  no  longer  to  look  with  longing 
eyea  at  the  means  w  earnings  of  others  for  thdr  sup- 
pmt;  but  that  every  one  will  depend  upon  his  own 
indnstrjv  and  will  oigoa  that  alone  found  his  expecta- 
tions and  those  of  his  family.  If  this  should  be  so, 
the  comfort  and  hap|nness  of  the  labourog  classes  will 
speedily  tBereaae  ;  if  this  should  not  be  so,  I  care  not 
if  the  savibg  be  twice  that  which  it  is  now  alleged,  and 
I  believe  tnily  alleged,  to  be.  What  I  look  to,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  the  restoration  of  the  character 
as  well  as  of  the  comforts  of  the  p«or.  If  that  should 
oat  he  the  result  ^  the  new  system,  as  I  am  now  the 
tbremcut.  to  challenge  inquiry  into  its  merits,  I  should 
then  h?  the  joremost  to  call  on  your  Lordships  for  its 
rgpeal.  Again :  if  there  ^ould  appear  to  be  any  de- 
fect m  the  m^cbanism  of  the  law, — if  there  should  any- 
abvae  be.  found  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  the 
Uw  confers,— r-if  there  should  be  detected  any  impro- 
priety whatever  in,  the  administratieo  of  the  law,  whe- 
ther general  or  particular,  let  that  defect,  let  that  abuse, 
let  that  impn^riety  be  brought  forward  and  established, 
apd  your  Lordships  will  find  that  there  is  not  a  more 
vehetneqt,  that  there  is  not  a  more  implacable  corrector 
oif  wrong,  or  prosecutoi  of  the  wrong-doer,  than  my- 
selfl  No  9Jxe  has  so  great  an  interest  in  the  coirection 
of  ita  abus^  as  itf  authors ;  no  one  has  auc&  a  stake 
io  its  fortu^eq  as  they  who  are  responnhle  fel  its  ope- 
ration, and  do  not  shrink  from  tbar  respoosibility. 
Abqve  all*  no  one  can  have  nearly  so  great  a  desire  to 
prevent  every  abuse  in  those  who  administer  It,  as  those 
who,  having  named,  them,  are  answerable  for  their 
conduct  My  Lords,  if  I  so  challenge  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  new  system, — if  I  so  call  for  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  Committee  to  hear  evidence  upon  oath,  with 
respect  to  those  merits, — ^if  I  so  shew  my  readiness  to 
amend,  or  even  to  repeal  the  law,  should  it  be  found 
expedient  to  do  so, — 'if  I  so  evince  my  dispodtioo  to 
deal  with  the  measure  exacdy  as  it  may  seem  meet  to 
your  Ijordships  to  deal  with  it, — I  cltum  this  as  an  act 
of  justice ;  I  daim  it,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  right ; 
I  cJium  for  the  measure,  and  for  its  supporters,  and  for 
its  administr8torB--(wbo,  although  I  know  they  have 
administered  it  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  kindness  and 
humanity,  have,  nevertheless,  been  exposed  to  every 
violence  of  censure  and  obloquy), — I  claim  it  as  a  right, 
that  if  the  challenge  1  g^ve  be  not  accepted, — if  the 
call  I  make  be  not  answered, — if  the  opponents  of  the 
system  bring  forward  no  specific  diarge, — ^if  they  do 
not  allege  any  distinct  abuse, — why  then,  I  claim,  as  a 
matter  of  common  right  and  justice,  a  cessation  of 
those  attacks,  a  cessation  of  those  groundless  aspersions, 
a  cessation  of  those  base  suspicions,  a  cessation  of  those 
imgenerous,  fidse,  and  foul  calumnies  which  have  lately 
been  poured  out  in  such  scandalous  profusion,  through 
the  press,  and  in  speeches,  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
What  I  ask,  my  Lords,  is  simply  this :  tiiat  if  you 
refuse  to  tell  us,  or  rather,  if  you  refuse  to  tell  the 
Government,  and  the  Poor  Law  Commis^oners,  what 
the  chaige  is  against  them, — if  you  reliise  to  try  them 
on  such  charge, — that,  being  so  imtried  and  unaccused, 
you  will  not  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  ; 
nay,  more,  that  you  will  not  proceed  to  inflict  punish- 
ment. This  is  all  I  ask.  I  ask  for  strict  justice  ;  1 
ask  not  for  any  favour.  Less  than  justice  your  Lord- 
ships will  not  give ;  more  than  justice  I  disdain  to 
require. 
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The  following  speeches  were  delivered  oo  the  ogca- 
gion  of  foundiag  a  new  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Liver- 
pool.  Beside  the  topics  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  solemnity,  the  second  of  the  speeches  touched 
upon  Lord  Brougham's  position  with  relation  to  the 
New  Ministry.  He  distinctly  stated  that  he  did  not 
in  any  sense  belong  to  their  party ;  that  his  party  was 
the  people  and  the  country ;  tfaat  he  should  support 
the  Government  as  long  as  it  abided  by  its  profeseeii 
principles ;  and  that  when  it  deserted  those  principles 
he  should  abandon  its  support,  and  see  whether  the 
people  would  stand  by  the  Ministers  or  by  him.  He 
particularly  8pe<»fied  two  questions  upon  wbich  be 
pnunised  to  support  them,  the  Municipal  Reform,  and 
the  R^orm  of  the  Irish  Church.  In  the  month  folloip- 
iag  this  speech,  he  fully  redeemed  the  ^rst  of  these 
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pledges.  It  has  been  out  of  bis  power,  or  any  otiier 
man's,  to  redeem  the  other ;  because  the  Irish  Church 
Refonn  no  longer  rests  at  all  upon  its  former  princi- 
ples. 

But  although  notice  was  most  plainly  given  by  Lord 
.  Brougham,  that  he  should  be  found  among  the  friends 
of  the  Ministry  no  longer  than  they  adhered  to  their 
popular  principles ;  and,  above  all,  no  longer  than  they 
showed  a  disposition  to  make  the  Reform  BUI  bear  its  ap- 
pointed fruit  of  a  good  and  cheap  government,  the  sense- 
less advocates  of  the  Ministers  have  betokened  much 
surprise  at  his  openly  and  strenuously  opposing  them 
when  they  took  a  course  infinitely  beyond  any  thing 
that  in  1835  could  be  even  imagined — when,  as  soon 
as  the  accession  of  the  Queen  threw  the  whole  Court 
into  their  hands,  they  ostentatiously  avowed  themselves 
hostile  to  all  improvement  of  the  Refonn  Bill,  even  to 
the  correction  of  its  most  manifest  defects — when  they 
made  war  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole 
Canadian  people,  suspending  their  frea  constitution, 
and  proclaiming  a  Dictatorship,  because  a  revolt  had 
broken  out  in  the  comer  of  one  or  two  parishes,  occa- 
sioned by  acts  of  gross  legislative  violence  and  injus- 
tice— when  they  framed  their  new  Civil  List  upon  the 
most  exploded  and  unreasonable  principles,  and  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  economy  which  the  people 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  demand — finally, 
when  they  refused  to  comply  with  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people  by  emancipating  the  Slaves,  encouraged 
even  a  revival  of  Slave  Trading,  and  exercised  their 
absolute  control  over  the  arrangements  of  the  Qaeen*s 
household,  by  dismissing  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy  from  her 
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Majesty's  service,  as  a  punishment  for  conscientiously 
voting  against  the  continuance  of  Slavery. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  that  no  person  of  ordinary 
disceroment  and  the  most  limited  portion  of  fairness, 
can  read  the  notice  so  plainly  given  in  the  second 
Liverpool  Speech,*  of  the  terms  on  which  alone  Lord 
Brougham  would  continue  a  supporter  of  Government, 
and  say  that  he  could  now  be  found  among  their 
filendswithout  an  utter  abandonment  of  all  the  princi- 
ples which  he  professed  in  18S5,  and  which  indeed,  were 
those  of  his  whole  public  life.  It  is  equally  clear,  from 
his  supporting  the  Ministry  in  1835 — from  his  giving 
them  no  opposition  in  1836 — from  his  only  opposing 
them  upon  their  Canada  Bill  in  1837 — and  from  his 
beginning  the  opposition  which  he  has  given  them 
during  the  present  session  (1838)  as  soon  as  they 
declared  against  Reform,  and  Emancipation,  and  also 
against  Economy — that  their  ovra  conduct  alone  has 
caused  the  separation ;  and  that  no  falsehood  was  ever 
uttered,  even  in  the  utmost  heats  of  political  discord, 
with  so  audacious  a  disregard  of  the  most  notorious 
&cts,  nay,  of  the  most  recent  and  best  known  dates 
themselves,  as  that  insinuation  which  would  connect 
his  oppoution  with  the  fact  of  his  holding  no  office  in 
the  present  Ministry.  He  ceased  to  hold  office  in  the 
Ministry,  April,  1835  ;  he  strenuously  supported  them 
all  that  year.  Another  Chancellor  was  appointed  in 
1 836.     Lord  Brougham  abstained  from  opposing  them 


*  This  speech  was  published  and  circulated  eztenuTely,  in  July 
1 88S,  in  a  penny  pamphlet,  from  which  it  la  here  exactly  reprinted. 
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eren  when  thej  abandoned  his  Plurality  Bill,  and 
brought  forward  a  Chancery  Reform  so  utterly  ridi- 
culouB  that  every  party  gare  it  up,  and  its  authors 
themselves  speedily  abandoned  it  to  oniTersal  scorn. 
He  even  abstained  from  attending  in  Parliament  that 
Session,  because  he  was  apprised  by  the  Ministers  that 
his  doing  so  would  be  fatal  to  the  GoTemment.  In 
1837)  he  pursued  the  same  friendly  course  wherever 
he  could,  and  only  gave  a  rehrotant  opposition  to  the 
unconstitutional  Bill  for  seizmg  tite  Canadian  Money 
without  the  people's  consent.  When,  secnre  in  Court 
fitvour  by  the  entire  posses^n  tif  the  Qneen*^  whole 
authority,  they  proceeded  to  abandon  alawBt  every  one 
important  ground  on  which  fae  had  ever  agreed  with 
them — then.andnot  before,  his  opposition  begui.  If  the 
Ministerial  advocates  have  anyprooft  te  give  of  political 
or  party  obligation,— or,  above  all,  anyone  single  pMson- 
al  reason,  arising  from  personal  obligati<»tB  of  any  sort 
whatever,  why  he  should — notadberetothem — (forthat 
would  be  to  abandon  his  own  opinions) — but  mitigate 
the  expression  of  his  dissent  from  them — or  in  any  way 
show  forbearance  towards  them  personally — it  will  be 
fer  better  to  give  those  proofs  and  reasons,  and,  above 
all,  those  feots,  than  to  persist  in  distorting  plain  w^l 
known  facts,  disregard  dates,  and  re-echo  groundless 
and  unintelligible  complaints. 

But  these  matters  are  personal  and  comparative- 
ly insignihcant.  Their  interest,  though  intense,  is 
transient ;  they  occupy  after  times  as  little  as  they 
wholly  engrossed  attention  at  the  moment ;  their 
contem|dation  leaves  no  trace  but  a  sigh  behind, — "  O 
follacem  homtnnm  spem,  fragilemque    fbrtnnam,   et 
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inanes  nostras  contentiones  I" — ^The  important  re- 
sult of  the  great  meeting  whicli  these  speeches  com- 
memorate, and  the  conBolatory  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  is  the  wonderful  improvement  to  which 
they  bear  testimony  of  the  public  mind  at  Liver- 
pool  upon  every  thing  connected  with  Slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  years ; 
and  the  irrepressible  demonstrations  of  a  steady  and 
ardent  Love  of  Peace  which  the  allusion  to  that  impor- 
tant subject  drew  forth  from  the  whole  of  an  immense 
assemblage  of  all  ranks,  and  sects,  and  parties — the 
whole  community  of  the  second  town  in  the  king- 
dom. 
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Gentlemen, — Often  aa  I  have  been  in  Liverpool, 
and  delighted  a*  I  am  always  to  see  my  fellow-citizene 
of  thia  place,  I  confeas  that  there  are  some  circum- 
stances which  make  my  present  meeting  with  yon 
niuch  more  gratifying  than  it  has  ever  been  at  other 
times.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  at  all  undervalne 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  occasions  on  which  I 
formerly  met  you :  I  consider,  and  I  don't  disguise 
upon  any  occasion  my  fixed  opinion,  that,  political 
meetings  are  the  right,  and  the  privilege,  and  the  duty 
of  Englishmen ;  nevertheless,  so  long  as  men  are  men, 
they  will  take  different  views  of  the  same  things,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  subject  of  their  discussion  inte- 
rests them,  they  will  be  apt  to  differ  widely  and  strongly 
in  their  opinions ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  on 
political  subjects  we  have  many  dissensions — are  split 
into  many  parties,  and  are  separated  by  many  shades  of 
opinion,  vchieb,  the  more  honestly  and  the  more  con- 
scientiously they  are  entertained,  the  more  difficultly 
will  they  be  compromised  or  surrendered.  Hence 
when  I  formerly  came  amongst  you,  I  met  only  a  part 
of  the  community,  because  I  only  co-operated  with 
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that  party  who  agreed  with  me  in  political  sentiniMits. 
I  am  happj  to  say  that  the  present  occasion  is  one  on 
which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion :  to-daj, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Priest  and 
Layman,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  English,  Scoteh, 
add  Irish,  Radical  and  Constitutional  Reformer,  the 
moderate  and  the  violent, — all  are  agreed  in  favour  (rf 
Popular  Education.  This  it  is  that  gives  me  such 
sincere  satisfaction  in  seeing  you  assembled  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  meet  you  on  neutral  ground,  on 
ground  which  knows  no  difference  of  opinion ;  and  I 
meet  all  my  fellow-citizens,  of  all  parties,  without  jar- 
ring or  animosity  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  importance  of  the  pursuit 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  amongst  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  to  afford  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  most 
useful  arts  to  by  far  the  most  useful  members  c^  this 
great  community.  The  establishment  of  a  Mechanics' 
Institution  at  Liverpool  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
important  eras  in  the  history  of  its  people ;  as  the 
origin  from  which  may  be  expected  to  spring  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
happiest  results  upon  the  condition  and  the  morals  of 
the  people.  There  needs  only  one  observation  to  illus- 
trate this  truth.  During  the  last  hour  and  a  half, 
whilst  travelling  in  one  hour  the  thirty  miles  between 
this  town  and  Manchester,  the  subject  that  constantly 
presented  itself  at  every  step  of  the  way — almost  the 
only  subject  that  the  immense  velocity  of  the  motion 
left  me  time  to  think  upon — was,  to  what  and  to  whom 
we  owe  this  most  astonishing  power— this  revolution 
in  the  situation  of  mankind  with  relation  to  the  globe 
we  inhabit  ?  In  their  distance  from  each  other,  and 
for  every  purpose  of  intercourse,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  are,  as  if  by  magi<^  brought  within  one-fifth 
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pert  of  tlieir  distance  ten  years  ago,  and  within  one- 
tenth  part  of  their  distance  a  centurj  before  that. 
■What  lias  worked  this  most  extraordinary  change? 
What  is  it  that  enables  man  to  move  almost  with  the 
wings  of  the  dove,  and  perform  the  various  operations 
of  business,  or  amusement,  or  pleasure,  attending  to 
priTate  aiTaira,  or  to  public  concerns,  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  at  places  thirty  miles  asunder, 
operations  which,  in  former  ages,  it  would  have  taken 
a  week  to  accomplish  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  the 
distance  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  nothing 
— ^which  will  enable  us  shortly  to  proceed  from  Liver- 
pool to  Birmingham,  or  from  Liverpool  to  London,  itt 
eight  or  ten  hours  at  furthest  ?  What  is  the  power 
that  annihilates,  as  it  were,  the  space  which  separates 
different  communities  of  men, —  or  walking  on  the 
waves,  brings  the  continents  buried  in  the  heart  of 
America  down  to  the  seacoast,  and  civilizes  their  in- 
habitants by  commerce  and  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men  ?  Why,  it  is  Steam,  subdued  to  the  use 
of  man,  and  made  as  docile  and  a  thousand  times  more 
powerful  than  any  domestic  animal,  instead  of  being 
the  source  of  terror  and  dismay  by  its  devastations. 
And  who  was  it  that  subjugated  this  mighty  power  ? 
A  working  mechanic,  James  Watt,  whose  name  ought 
to  live  for  ever,  not  in  the  annals  of  his  country  alone, 
but  of  bis  kind,  as  the  common  bene&ctor  of  the 
human  race.  James  Watt  was  a  maker  of  mathe- 
matical instruments, — a  mechanic, — respectably  con- 
nected it  is  true ;  but  nothing  is  so  respectable  as  per- 
sonal good  conduct,  genius,  and  knowledge,  which  may 
be  possessed  by  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  prince. 
What  was  it  subjected  steam  to  as,  but  the  skill,  in- 
dustry, and  capacity  of  that  working  mechanic  of  thQ 
town  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland  ?  For  myself,  I  think 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  Mechanics  to  be  taught 
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in  this  InstitntioD,  of  which  we  have  now  been  laying 
the  Foundation  Stone,  who  may  not  expect  in  future 
times  to  add  to  the  discoveries  of  Watt,  to  increase 
further  the  powers  of  his  species,  to  extend  the  re- 
sources of  his  country,  and  to  benefit  all  mankind  by 
the  application  of  his  knowledge  to  the  safest,  most 
innocent,  and  most  useful  of  all  conquests — those  won 
over  the  inert  masses  of  matter — in  the  most  beneficial 
of  all  alliances,  those  fonned  with  its  energies  and 
powers.  Gentlemen,  having  to-day,  for  the  first  time, 
seen  your  railroad,  I  could  not  repress  my  sentiments 
touching  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  dettuning  you  so  long. 
I  press  that  moral  on  your  attention ;  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  assembly  of  this  day ;  I  congratulate  the 
town  of  Liverpool  on  the  fruit  which  this  Institution 
is  certiun  in  a  few  years  to  bear ;  and  I  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  the  yery  kind  reception  which  you 
have  now  as  ever  given  me. 
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Gentlemen, — I  should  attempt  a  vain  task  if  I  en- 
deavonred  to  express  mj  deep  and  grateiul  sense  of 
the  singalar  kindness  'with  which  you  have  received 
me  to-day,  as  you  have  done  on  so  many  former  occa- 
sions. It  has  been  to  me  a  truly  gratifying  circmn- 
Btance  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  at  length,  of 
performing  a  jffomise  which  various  accidents  had  pro- 
vented  me  from  fulfilling,  made  some  year  or  two  ago, 
of  revisiting  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
more  closely  its  Institulions  connected  with  Educa- 
tion. I  have  been  enabled  to  pay  this  long-deferred 
visit,  and  to  be  present  at  the  highly  interesting 
solemnity  at  which  I  believe  all  of  us,  all  at  least  who 
are  in  the  lowest  and  in  the  highest  portionsf  of  this 
immense  assembly,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
middle  and  more  interesting  part  of  it,^  have  assisted, 
and  assisted  with  the  same  feelings  of  satisfaction 
which  the  occaaon  has  inspired  in  me, — I  mean  the  lay- 
ing of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  a  most  impi»taut,  and, 

*  Thn  great  avemblj  waa  held  m  the  large  thntra ;  the  pit  bdng  «ith  the 
Oagt  nTTODged  for  llie  dinner,  the  boxes  fUleil  nith  ladies,  and  the  galleriea  with 
olber  speetnton. 

f  The  pit  and  galtei;.  J  Tlie  ladies  in  Ihe  boxes. 
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as  I  trust  it  is  lated  to  be,  a  lasting  and  a  flourisliiag 
Institution.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  consider,  with- 
out sentiments  of  the  most  animating  description,  the 
occasion  which  drew  us  together  in  the  morning,  and 
which  is  connected,  at  least  in  some  degree,  with  the 
assembly  of  this  evening ;  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  of  all  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  both  in  science 
and  in  the  other  principles  of  their  art,  amongst  the 
industrious  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  to  whose  use 
Mechanics'  Institutions  are  more  especially  devoted, 
stands  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  very  foremost. 
These  Institutions  have  spreitQ  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  prodigiously  ovel-  the  country.  But  they 
did  not  originate  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Strict  jos- 
tice  requires  me  to  remind  you  that  a  much  earlier 
date  is  to  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  these  useful  Esta- 
blishments ;  for,  though  the  London  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution was  established  in  1824,  principally  through  the 
efforts  of  its  chief  founder  and  most  munificent  patron. 
Dr.  Birkbcck,  he  had,  twenty-four  years  before,  esta- 
blished the  earliest  real  Mechanics*  Institution  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  where  he  first  gave  scientific  lectures 
to  bumble  artisans.  Some  have  doubted  whether  he 
were  the  first  that  snggested  the  Institution  of  Lon- 
don ;  some  have  claimed  to  share  with  htm  the  praise 
of  executing  that  great  design  ;  but  be  it  that  he  had 
coadjutors  in  planning,  as  it  is  certain  he  had  in  exe- 
cuting it,  I  care  not, — for  he  was  only  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  his  own  book,  twenty-four  years  old,  which  I 
have  in  my  possession,  printed  at  Glasgow  in  the  year 
1800,  and  in  which  there  is  a  proposal  of  the  first 
course  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  science,  which  ever 
any  man  of  science  delivered  to  the  mere  men  of  art. 
Having  stopped,  therefore,  to  render  this  debt  of  gra- 
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titude,  or  rather  of  strict  justice,  as  I  noTer  fiul  to  do 
as  often  as  I  attend  meetings  connected  with  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Working  Classes, — as  often,  especially, 
as  1  attend  meetings  of  Mechanics'  Institutions, — I 
mil  proceed  to  add  that  his  great  merit  does  not 
eclipse  that  of  his  associates,  and,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  erase  from  our  minds  the  gratitude  due  to 
those  who  have  helped  him  in  the  good  work,  and  are 
following  hia  bright  example.  In  London  he  had  co- 
adjutors at  the  establishment  of  the  first  Mechanics' 
Institution;  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, and  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  he 
has  had  followers ;  and,  thank  God,  many  more  are 
rising  still  from  day  to  day,  extending  the  system, 
and  spreading  its  benefits  still  more  widely.  I  will 
'venture  to  say,  however,  that  of  all  the  instances  in 
which  his  name  has  been  commemorated  with  honour, 
there  is  none  which  will  afford  him  such  heartfelt  sa- 
tisftiction,  as  the  reception  you  have  now  given  to  the 
mention  of  it,  because  he  is  your  neighbour,  and  all  but 
born  and  bred  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster.* 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  and  trust  that  those 
who  assisted  this  morning  at  the  solemnity  of  laying 
the  Foundation  Stone,  and  those  who  are  here  this 
evening,  will  remember  that  we  are  celebrating  a 
festival,  in  part,  at  least,  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion,— the  festival  of  Education,  the  festival  of  Popular 
Improvement,  and  of  Public  Virtue,  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  general  instruction,  and  which  cannot 
rest  on  any  basis  so  sound  as  that  of  a  scientific,  moral, 
and  religions  education. — I  name  these  three  branches 
in  the  inverse  order  of  their  importance ; — and,  more- 
over, because  tbi?  is  the  festival  of  Education,  public 

*  Dr.  BiTkb«k>  moat  reipectable  UaSly  hu  long  been  catabliaheii  at  Settle, 
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improTemmt,  and  public  virtue,  it  ie  the  festival  alao 
of  peace  and  good-will  to  mankind.  This  ii  the  feft- 
tival  of  tho  arta  of  peace  at  home,  as  risiag  proudly 
above  all  the  arts  of  the  seditioosi  the  ftctione,  the 
incendiary,  and  the  destractive,— the  festival  of  that 
greatest  of  puhhc  blessings,  aft(»'  iutemal  tranquillity, 
I  mean  peace  with  all  the  world ;  peace  with  America, 
our  kiosmen ;  peace  in  Ireland,  our  sister  country ; 
peace  with  the  great  and  enli^tened,  and,  I  thank 
God,  now  the  free  people  of  France,  om-  nearest  neigh- 
bour, and,  therefore,  even  as  our  sordid  interests  are 
concerned,  our  best  customer  and  best,  market,  if 
nations  were  but  wise,  and  their  Govemmmt  and  out 
Qovemment  would  only  learn  that  the  nearest  ne^- 
hours  are  the  most  profitable  customers  one' to  anothn-. 
This  is  the  kind  of  festival  whicli,  as  connected  with 
the  morning's  operations,  ve  are  th^  evening  met 
to  celebrate ;  and  there  must  further  be  added,  not 
the  least  of  the  other  accompaniments  of  the  toast 
which  you  have  been  pleased  so  kindly  to  receive  as 
connected  with  my  name, — the  great  corollary  of 
Education,  its  precious  fruit,  the  blessing  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty.  On  such  an  occasion,  therefore, 
I  need  only  remind  those  who  were  present  this  morn- 
ing, and  you  who  are  here  now,  that  there  is  no  doty 
more  sacred,  none  which  presses  more  upon  your 
attention,  or  better  deserves  your  strictest  performwice 
at  the  present  time,  than  to  give  your  hearty,  effectual, 
and  speedy  encouragement  to  the  great  Institution 
which  we  were  earlier  in  the  day  met  to  establish. 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  an  admirable  b^iiming 
has  been  made  by  a  friend,  who  conceals  his  name 
under  the  three  last  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  whoee 
praise  I  could  not  sufficiently  speak  if  I  were  to  take 
all  the  letters  of  the  alpltabet,  and  put  them  into  any 
form  of  words  into  whicli  they  could  be  combined. 
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That  friend  has  sent  no  Iras  than  the  sum  of  £100  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Institution. 

Here,  then.  Gentlemen,  I  might,  peih^u^  take  my 
leaTe  of  you,  having  drawn  your  attention  to  what  ia 
really  the  principal  subject  of  our  present  conaidera- 
tiott ;  but  one  or  two  things  press  so  strongly  on  my 
mind,  and  left  so  lireFy  an  impression  upon  it  this 
morning,  that  I  cannot  but  detain  you  a  little  longer 
to  express  the  feelings  which  I  have  been  filled  with. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  having  come,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  on  the  magnificent  work  which  unites  Man- 
chester with  Liverpool,  and  which,  as  it  were  by  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  human  art,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  has  overcome  the  dis- 
tance of  space  that  separates  the  two  towns,  and  has 
brought  Manchester  close  upon  her  great  outlet  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world, .  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
my  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  subjects 
which  that  short  journey,  though  over  a  long  distance, 
forced  upon  my  attention.  X  reminded  you  this  morn- 
ing that  all  this  was  owing  to  a  Mechanic,  who  had 
received  a  good  Education ;  that  it  was  all  derived 
from  his  happy  application  of  tlie  principles  of  science, 
which  that  Education  had  implanted  deeply  in  his 
mind,  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  But  another 
thou^t  struck  me,  to  which  I  cannot  avoid  giving 
utterance  and  which  I  did  express  to  those  friends 
who  accompanied  me  on  the  journey.  When  I  saw 
the  ditBculties  of  space  and  time,  as  it  were  overcome, 
— when  1  beheld  a  kind  of  miracle  exhibited  before 
my  astonished  eyes, — when  I  surveyed  mosses  pieced 
through  on  which  it  was  before  hardly  possiMe  for 
man  or  beast  to  plant  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  now 
covered  with  a  road  and  bearing  heavy  waggons,  laden 
not  only  with  innumerable  passengers,  but  with  mer- 
chandise of  the  largest  bulk  and  heaviest  weight, — 
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when  I  saw  valleya  made  practicable  hj  the  bridges 
of  ample  height  and  length  which  spanned  them, — 
saw  the  steam  railwaj  traTeising  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  perp^i- 
dioular  height, — saw  the  rocks  excavated,  and  the 
gigantic  power  of  man  penetrating  through  miles  of  ' 
the  solid  mass,  and  gaining  a  great,  a  lasting,  an 
almost  perennial  conquest  over  the  powers  of  nature 
by  his  skill  and  his  industry, — when  I  contemplated 
all  this,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  avoid  the  reflections 
which  crowded  into  my  mind,— not  in  praise  of  man's 
great  deeds — not  in  admiration  of  the  genius  and  per- 
severance which  he  had  displayed,  or  even  of  the 
courage  which  he  had  shown  in  setting  himself  against 
the  obstacles  that  matter  had  opposed  to  his  course,— 
no,  but  the  melancholy  reflection  that  whilst  all  these 
prodigious  efibrts  of  the  human  race,  so  fruitful  of 
praise,  but  so  much  more  fruitful  in  lasting  blessings 
to  mankind,  and  which  never  could  have  forced  a  tear 
from  any  eye,  but  for  that  unhappy  casualty  which 
deprived  me  of  a  friend  and  you  of  a  representative,* 
a  cause  of  mourning  which  there  began  and  there 
ended ;  when  I  reflected  that  this  peaceful,  and  guilt- 
less, and  useful  triumph  over  the  elements  and  over 
nature  herself,  had  cost  a  mUlion  only  of  money, 
whilst  1500  millions  had  been  squandered  on  cruelty 
and  crime, — in  naturalising  barbarism  over  the  world, 
— shrouding  the  nations  in  darkness, — making  blood- 
shed tinge  the  earth  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
— in  one  horrid  and  comprehensive  word,  squandered 
on  Wab, — the  greatest  curse  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  greatest  crime,  because  it  involves  every  other 
crime  within  its  execrable  name,  and  all  with  the 
wretched,  and,  thank  God,  1  may  now  say,  the  utterly 

*  Hr.  Huikiaaon'a  death  in  1 830,  on  the  opening  of  the  lUilmy. 
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frustrated, — as  it  always  was  the  utterly  Tain, — at- 
tempt to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  people?  (Here 
the  company  rose  simultaneously,  and  greeted  this  send' 
ment  with  deafenir^  cheers.) — I  look  backwards  with 
shame — with  regret  unspeakable, — with  indignatioQ 
to  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  give  utterance, 
— upon  that  course  of  policy  which  we  are  now  happily 
too  well  informed  and  too  well  intentioned  ever  to 
allow  again  whilst  we  live, — when  I  think  that  if  100, 
and  but  100  of  those  1500  millions,  had  been  employed 
in  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  of  wealth,  and  prosperity  amongst  u^ 
instead  of  that  other  employment  which  is  too  hateful 
to  think  of^  and  almost  now-a-days  too  disgusting  to 
speak  of, — (and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
such  things  will  be  incredible, — when  looking  back 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  believe  they  ever  hap- 
pened)— instead  of  being  burtbened  with  800  miUions 
of  debt,  borrowed  after  spending  700  millions,  bor- 
rowed when  we  had  no  more  to  spend, — we  should 
have  seen  the  whole  country  covered  with  such  works 
as  now  unite  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  should 
have  enjoyed  peace  uninterrupted  during  the  last  forty 
years,  with  all  the  blessings  which  an  industrious  and 
a  virtuous  people  deserve,  and  which  peace  profusely 
sheds  upon  their  lot. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  only  seen  yova  railway,  and 
drawn  my  moral  from  that,  but  I  have  seen  Liverpool, 
and,  though  I  was  here  for  a  morning  five  yews  ago, 
— the  day  the  railway  was  opened, — and  saw  then  the 
important  improvements  made  during  the  interval 
which  separated  that  from  my  former  visit;  yet  I 
never  come,  and  never  shall  come,  however  short  the 
interval,  without  seeing  astonishing  proofs  of  the  pro- 
gress this  great  town  is  making.  To  go  no  further,  I 
went  to  the  docks,  and  I  believe  all  Europe  does  not 
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present  a  more  intereflting  spcctade  tban  the  line 
ending  vrHh  the  ner  graving  docks,  all  of  which  have 
been  made  nnce  I  vas  Uat  here.  Whilst  contemplat- 
ing these  imjmiTements,  I  vaa  happy  in  considering 
that  all  is  now  taking  £he  right  course, — that  instead 
of  a  gambling,  specolatiTe  sort  of  trade,  too  genially 
driven  by  great  seaports,  and  from  which  London  it- 
self is  not  exempt,  there  is  in  Liverpool  a  much  more 
healthy,  and  a  mocfa  more  moderate,  I  mean  a  more 
secure,  more  extensive,  and  nnqaestionably  a  more 
beneficial  trade  for  the  proep^ty  of  the  country  at 
large.  Bat,  Gentlemen,  there  was  one  change,  one 
prodigious  improvement  which  I  saw  most  strikingly 
exemplified,  and  there  is  not  any  which  does  greater 
honour  to  the  name  of  any  community  under  the  cano- 
py of  heaven,  than  the  commercial  revolution  to  which 
I  allude.  I  was  taken  to  a  vessel  lying  m  one  of  those 
docks.  It  had  once  been  a  Slave-ship.  It  was  the 
<mly  Slavesship  I  ever  beheld,  often  as  these  dreadful 
vessels  of  wrath  had  been  present  to  my  imagination. 
This  ship  had  been  captured  by  a  king's  cruiser  in  the 
South  American  seas.  It  had  been  filled  with  pirates. 
I  gi-ieve  to  say  three  of  those  pirates  were  i^g^ish- 
men ;  I  grieve  yet  more  to  say  that  the  captain  was 
himself  of  our  nation.  There  had  been  750  wretched 
slaves  in  a  vessel  of  300  tons  burthen,  and  there  had 
been  to  keep  them  in  order,  beside  the  chains,  75  ruf- 
fians,— pirates, — slave-dealers.  I  know  that  thirty 
or  fortf  years  ago  I  durst  as  soon  have  cut  ofi"  my 
right  hand,  qr  had  the  tongue  I  speak  with  burned 
out  of  my  head,  as  uttered  what  I  have  uttered  to 
you  this  instant.  And  I'll  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  not  one  man  who  now  hears  me,  but  cordially  ex- 
ults in  the  sentiment  I  am  about  to  express, — Blessed 
bo  God  that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  this 
hellish  traffic  is  declared  to  be  piracy  by  law,  as  it  in 
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fill  times  was  in  its  own  nature !  The  English  captain 
of  this  slaver  died  on  the  spot,  pierced  vith  manj 
wounds,  after  behaving  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  a 
better  cause ;  but  t)ie  other  three  Englishmen  who 
degraded  themselves  by  engaging  in  this  horrid  crime, 
are  now  in  a  dungeon,  about  to  suffer  the  capital  pun- 
ishment due  to  their  guilt.  There  are  many  instances 
of  nations  having,  in  the  slow  course  of  ages,  improved 
their  opinions,  mended  their  habits,  bettered  their 
morals,  left  vicious  and  taken  to  virtuous  courses ;  but 
Liverpool  is  the  only  community  which,  within  the 
memory  of  one  generation  of  short-lived  men,  has  ex- 
hibited this  moral  miracle,  and  abandoned  a  giunful, 
because  it  was  a  guilty,  commerce. 

I  ought  to  apolo^e.  Gentlemen,  for  detaining  you 
so  long ;  but  I  shall  continue  to  trespass  on  your  at- 
tention for  a  little  while.  I  ought,  as  some  amends 
for  the  very  singular  kindness  which  you  hav«  be- 
stowed on  me,  and  which,  indeed,  I  should  perhaps 
have  felt  the  more,  had  I  less  expected  it, — for  the 
kindness  I  have  always  received  from  the  town  of 
Liverpool  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  exceeds  any 
powers  I  have  to  describe  it ;  but  I  should  make  ill 
amends  for  it,  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  do  not  feel  I  am 
doing  any  thing  wrong, — ^that  I  never  felt  I  was  de- 
grading any  station  in  which  it  pleased  Providence  to 
place  me  by  coming  forward  freely,  and  meeting  my 
fellow-citizens.  I  know  that  my  doing  so  has  been 
objected  to,  and  I  know  that  my  attendance  at  one 
dinner  in  particular  was  made  the  topic  of  censure ; 
but  I  care  not  for  it  now,  and  I  cared  not  then.  I 
may,  however,  say,  that  the  only  dinner  I  voluntarily 
attended  when  in  Scotland,  last  year,  was  one  given, 
which  I  was  urged  to  accept  by  my  fiiend  Mr.  Ban- 
nerman,  the  member  for  Aberdeen.  There  was  ano- 
ther,— that  given  to  Earl   Grey  at  Edinburgh, — to 
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which  I  could  not  avoid  going,  without  giving  cur- 
rencj  to  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  strange  falsehoods, 
then  propagating  by  the  hireling  and  Blauderous  press, 
namelj,  that  Ijord  Althorp  and  myself  had  endeavour- 
ed to  turn  Lord  Grey  out  qf  the  Ministry.  I  had, 
indeed,  two  letters  from  Earl  Grey,  acquitting  us  of 
■uch  a  wild  plot  as  cutting  our  own  throats  by  cutting 
Earl  Grey's  would  have  been, — and  one  of  them  stat- 
ing that  none  of  his  colleagues  had  made  such  constant 
efforts,  up  to  the  last  moment,  to  keep  him  from  re- 
signing, as  Lord  Althorp  and  myself  did.  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  that  I  thought  that  if  I  did  not  go  to 
meet  Earl  Grey  at  Edinburgh,  as  I  was  pressed  by 
my  liberal  fellow-townsmen  to  do,  I  should  give  addi- 
tional currency  to  that  most  absurd  and  wholly  unac- 
countable calumny.  Yet  it  was  said,  "  Who  ever  saw 
such  a  thing  in  this  world  ?"  What !  a  Chancellor — a 
Lord  High  Chancellor — attending  a  public  dinner !" 
I  really  expected  next  to  hear, — and  it  would  have 
struck  me  with  no  more  astonishment, — "  Did  any 
mortal  breathing  ever  hear  of  a  Lord  High  Chancellor 
dining  at  all  ?"  Now,  as  the  charge  against  public 
men  for  attending  public  dinners  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  a  very  grave  one,  I  feel  "  for  my  order,"  who 
are  thus  traduced  in  my  person ;  and  I  am  bound -to 
defend  them  as  well  as  I  can.  I  feel  for  the  illustrious 
living,  and  also  for  the  departed  greatness  of  the 
country ;  I  feel,  not  only  for  such  men  as  your  late 
lamented  representative,  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  never 
shrank  from  meeting  his  fellow-citizens  in  puUic ; 
but  I  feel  still  more  for  another  of  your  late  represen- 
tatives, who  was  a  still  greater  sinner  in  this  way,  be- 
cause he  met  the  public,  not  only  at  dinners,  but  in 
the  morning,  and  also  in  the  evening,  when  there  was 
not  the  excuse  of  a  good  dinner  for  his  so  doing.  I 
did  not  change  my  opinions  to  join  him ;  he  became 
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liberal  at  the  close  of  his  career;  I  gave  my  moBt  cor- 
dial and  diaintereBted  support  to  his  goverament, 
though  I  declined  to  join  it ; — I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Canning.  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Canning  was  subject  to  the  same  imputation. 

Let  me  not  confine  myself  to  Liverpool.  I  am 
bound  to  defend  other  illustrious  men  from  the  same 
charge,  and,  principally,  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  Though 
I  differed  with  him  in  politics, — though  I  deeply  la^ 
ment  the  course  which  the  alarmists  and  the  Court 
seduced  him  to  take, — though  I  have  done  my  best  to 
guard  against  a  similar  seduction,  from  the  very  same 
quarters,  at  the  present  day,  and  have,  therefore,  the 
satisfaction  of  being  out  of  office,  instead  of  being  still 
clothed  with  power — ^I  admit, — who  does  not? — that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  great  minister,  a  great  orator,  and  a 
man  of  unsullied  public  Tirtue,  as  far  as  freedom  from 
mean,  sordid,  and  despicable  views  could  make  him 
such.  He  sacrificed  much  to  ambition,  he  sacrificed 
much  more  to  the  love  of  place,  which  I  think,  in 
him,  was  not  love  of  ffower,  because  he  consented  to 
hold  office  without  that  infiuence  which  every  minis- 
ter ought  to  possess,  if  he  means  to  act  wisely  and 
honestly  for  the  good  of  this  country;  but  he  had 
great  and  good  qualities  notwithstanding ;  and  I  am 
ready,  differing  wholly  as  I  do  from  his  politics,  and 
agreeing  with  his  early  principles,  to  which  his  whole 
course  while  in  power  presented  a  frightftil  contrast, 
— I  admit  his  great  qualities,  as  every  man  who  has 
the  least  regard  to  truth,  or  any  candour  in  his  com- 
position, must  cheerfully  allow.  I  am,  therefore,  in 
defending  myself  irom  this  charge,  also  defending  Mr. 
Pitt, — for  he  attended  public  meetings ;  he  addressed 
his  fellow-citizens  after  public  dinners ;  he  uttered  at 
a  city  banquet  a  sort  of  counter-manifesto  to  that  of 
Boni4>arte,  then  first  made  Emperor  of  France  and 
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King  of  Italj,  by  liimsclf,  and  who  had  denounced  as 
.  the  cause  of  war,  and  the  object  of  bis  hostilities,  our 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.  The  counter-mani- 
festo was  made,  not  in  France,  or  even  ofT  the  coast 
of  France,  but  more  conveniently  at  a  dinner  at  Guild- 
hall, where  Mr.  Pitt,  not  satisBed  with  the  victory 
gained  by  Lord  Nelson  at  Trafelgar,  over  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  on  the  Slet  of  Oc- 
tober, attended  on  the  9th  of  November  following, 
and  after  an  eloquent  speech  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  dining-room  assembled,  gave,  as  a  toast,  by 
way  of  answering  the  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, with  a  sarcasm,  in  which  he  excelled  all  men, 
— "  The  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  of  England." 
Him,  therefore,  I  defend  also  from  this  charge.  But  it 
will  he  said  he  only  was  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
"Well,  then,  I  must  even  undertake  the  defence  of 
my  venerable  and  learned  friend  the  E^I  of  Eldon, 
from  whom  I  never  received  any  thing  but  kindness 
in  the  course  of  my  professional  life ;  for  whom,  as  a 
lawyer,  I  feel  the  greatest  possible  admiration,  in  com- 
mon with  all  lawyers ;  under  whom  I,  bis  humble  suc- 
cessor, stndied  the  principles  of  the  court  in  which  he 
presided  for  twenty-five  years ;  and  whose  judgments 
Z  respect  as  a  pure  fountain  of  equity.  I  therefore 
pay  a  debt  which  I  owe  to  him  as  the  Chancellor  who 
preceded  me,  as  the  Judge  under  whom  I  practised,  as 
the  master  from  whom  I  drew  my  knowledge,  when 
I  defend  him  from  the  gross,  the  foul,  and  the  bitter 
charge  of  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  daring 
to  meet  his  fellow-countrymen  in  public.  Year  after 
year  did  my  venerable  predecessor,  when  holding  the 
Great  Seal,  attend  public  dinners,  sometimes  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  sometimes  without  him ;  and  after  Mr.  Pitt's  de- 
cease, lrf>rd  Eldon  knew  no  better  mode  of  testifying 
his  respect  for  his  departed  friend  and  leader's  me- 
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mory  than  by  annnally  delivering  a  very  impressive 
speech  at  the  dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  birth.  Shall  it  be  stud,  then,  that  it  is  unex- 
ampled in  a  Lord  Chancellor  to  attend  public  dinners  ? 
Those  enemies  of  mine,  who  never  come  into  sight, 
but  are  exceedingly  active  mining  under  ground  and 
working  in  the  dark,  had  better  betake  themselves  to 
some  other  charge,  at  least  while  Lord  Eldon  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  an  ornament  to  his  country. 

Having  endeavoured  to  state  the  precedents,  and 
to  defend  the  character  of  the  illustrious  men  now  no 
more,  and  of  those  who  are  still  preserved  to  us,  per- 
mit me  now  to  say  that  it  has  been  at  all  times  not 
merely  a  privilege  of  public  men  to  meet  their  fellow- 
citizens  on  fitting  occasions,  but  a  privilege  of  the 
people  to  have  public  men  constantly  coming  before 
them,  and  a  duty  of  those  men  to  come  before  the 
people  freely,  without  the  nonsense  and  hauteur  with 
which  some  idle  folks  choose  to  invest  themselves 
by  way  of  avoiding  responsibility  to  the  people ;  by 
way  of  making  the  pe<^e  more  easily  led  and  mis- 
led ;  and  by  way  of  making  them  safe  to  govern  and 
misgovern, — ^the  policy,  and  the  tactics,  and  the  trick 
of  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  been  pleased  to  make 
the  discovery  that  Ministers  have  no  business  to  at- 
tend public  meetings.  One  other  word  I  must  add  on 
this  score ;  none  of  those  who  choose  to  confine  their 
public  appearances  to  after  dinner  exertions  will  ever 
find  me  do  so.  I  appear  here  once  in  eight  years,  but 
I  live  in  Parliament.  Whatever  others  may  do,  who 
^ipear  nowhere  but  at  such  meetings,  my  hfe  is  passed 
where  it  ought,  at  my  post  in  Parliament. 

Gentlemen, — I  know  it  has  been  also  said,  it  has 
been  very  lately  said,' that  I  do  not  hold  the  same 
doctrines,  and  pursue  the  same  course,  in  office  and 
out  of  office;  that  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  coming  here 
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to-day,  and  exalting  the  people  by  magDifying  their 
means  and  their  power,  in  exciting  their  hopes  by 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  still  further  improve- 
ments  ;  and  that,  whilst  in  office,  I  shunned  the  people 
did  not  magnify  their  means,  did  not  hold  out  hopes 
of  greater  reforms,  but  did  all  that  in  me  lay  to  relax 
the  pace  at  which  public  reforms  were  going  on. 
Gentlemen,  never  was  a  charge  more  ridiculous.  The 
insinuation  is  about  as  true  as  it  is  consistent,  and  it 
comes  with  a  strange  grace  from  the  very  persons 
who  condemned  my  attending  meetings  while  I  held 
the  Great  Seal.  But  it  seems  I  preadied  up  cautious 
reform  in  those  days,  and  complained  of  those  who 
were  impatient.  I  said  precisely  then  what  I  say 
now,  that  crude,  rank,  precipitate  reforms  are  worse, 
and  worse  for  the  cause  of  reform,  than  standing  stock 
still.  I  then,  as  now,  treat  those  as  the  most  absurd 
and  thoughtless  of  men  who  complained  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  was  connected  with  for  doing  too  little  since 
the  Reform  Bill  was  carried.  I  then  thought,  and 
still  think,  that  a  more  groundless  charge  never  was 
brought  against  any  men  than  the  accusation  of  doing 
little,  Inwught  agunst  those  who,  in  two  sessions  of 
Parliament,  had  Emancipated  the  Slaves  of  the  West 
and  the  Commerce  of  the  East, — settled  the  Buik 
Charter, — reformed  the  whole  Scotch  Municipal  Cor- 
porations,— improved  the  Criminal  and  Civil  Law, — 
swept  away  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and, 
though  last,  the  greatest  of  all,  abolished  for  ever  the 
debasing  system  of  the  abused  Poor  Laws.  But  have 
I  not  now,  when  out  of  office,  practised  exactly  what 
I  preached  when  in  power?  Have  I  confined  my 
consistency  to  using  the  same  language  in  and  out  ? 
No  such  thing.  I  have  acted  towards  this  Govern- 
ment, whom  these  silly  persons  are  endeavouring  to 
serve,  precisely  as  I  asked  others  to  act  by  myself  last 
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year.  What  were  the  measures  I  was  then  most 
anxious  to  see  carried?  The  Local  Courts  Bill,  to 
briag.oheap  justice  home  to  every  dwelling ;  uid  the 
Bill  for  at  once  abolishing  the  Pluralities  and  Non- 
residence  of  the  Clergy.  These  great  measures  were 
ready  prepared ;  they  were,  after  infinite  pains,  diges- 
ted in  bills ;  those  bills  were  even  printed ;  all  was 
ready  for  carrying  them  through  Parliament ;  and  my 
belief  was,  that  this  GioTemment,  which  professed  to 
approve  them,  could  have  passed  them  into  laws.  But 
I  have  carefully  abstained  irom  urging  them  forward, 
because  I  knew  it  would  embarrass  them  in  some  quar- 
ters. I  have  never  pressed  the  subject  in  any  way, 
because  I  was  satisfied  with  what  the  Ministers  are 
now  engaged  in  doing,  or  endeavouring  to  do ;  and 
which,  backed  by  the  people,  and  relying  only  on 
their  support,  I  trust  they  will  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing, I  mean  Municipal  Reform  aud  the  reformation  of 
the  Irish  Church.  Is  not  this  demonstrative  of  the 
silly  &lsehood  of  that  charge  ?  Can  any  thing  more  be 
wanting  to  show  that  my  conduct  in  1835,  out  of 
office,  is  exactly  what  I  recommended  while  a  Minis- 
ter, in  1 8S4  ?  No,  no,  Gentlemen ;  trust  me,  it  is  be- 
cause my  principles  do  not  so  very  easUy  bead  to  cir- 
atmHances  and  take  their  hue  Jrom  situations,  that  we 
now  meet  on  the  same  level,  and  that  I  no  longer  am 
in  the  service  of  the  State. 

Moreover,  I  will  fairly  own  that.it  must  be  a  very 
good  and  active  Government  which  I  will  ever  con- 
sent to  join.  Unless  I  see  a  prospect  of  governing 
with  the  power  of  really  serving  the  people, — unless 
I  can  find  a  Government  strong  to  do  so,  and  willing, 
my  present  position  of  absolute  independence  suits 
me  best.  It  must  be  a  Ministry  of  that  kind,  and 
which  will  do  much,  much,  much,  to  relieve  the  in- 
tolerable burdens  of  this  nation,  and  bleas  it  ^ith  a 
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very,  very,  very  cheap  GoTernment,  that  shall  tempt 
me  to  abandon  my  post  with  and  in  front  of  that 
people.  Digest  yoar  measures  well, — be  not  rash,  be 
not  precipitate, — be  not  impatient  whilst  you  see  tbat 
honest  men  hare  hold  of  the  helm  of  the  Stat^  and 
tbat  important  mettsures  are  in  progress  under  their 
anspices.  Such  now  is  and  always  was  mj  advice. 
I  too  shall  get  impatient  if  I  find  that  they  flag, — I 
too  shall  get  suspicious  if  I  find  that  they  flinch ;  but 
in  the  meantime  I  shall  be  one  of  the  humblest,  per- 
haps the  most  superfluous,  but  certainly  the  most 
xealous  of  their  defenders,  in  a  House  where  defenders 
do  not  Buperabonnd.  In  the  country  I  happen  to  be 
better  acquunted  with  the  people  than  any  of  them, 
and  I  shall  be,  as  I  have  been,  their  supporter  out  of 
doors  as  welt  as  in  Parliament,  where  I  never  decline 
to  appear  on  any  occasion,  in  office  or  in  opposition. 
In  dl  places  I  shall  be  their  defender,  till  they  give 
me  cause  to  leave  them ;  and  when  I  do  leave  them, 
I  believe  I  shall  not  alone  quit  them, — I  believe  that 
when  I  abandon  them,  it  will  be  because  they  have 
abandoned  the  people ;  and  whether  the  people  will 
cling  by  me  or  cling  by  them,  is  a  question  which  I 
will  not  delay  a  moment  to  ask  or  have  answered. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  most  justly  said,  that  this  is 
essentially  not  a  party  meeting ;  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  these  times  as  public  men  coming  among 
their  fellow-citizens  and  no  mention  being  made  of 
politics.  I  trust  I  have  given  ofl'ence  to  no  one  by 
stating  that  my  opinions  are  now  what  they  always 
were.  But  I  never  grudged  any  man  the  (redit  he 
might  get  by  altering  bis  opinions  for  the  better ;  and 
I  think  it  truly  unfortunate  that  a  disposition  has 
lately  sprung  up  among  us,  to  turn  our  backs  on  those 
men  who  were  our  adversaries,  but  are  now  willing  to 
range  themselves  in  the  grdat  class  of  Reformers.   For 
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my  part,  if  any  man,  be  his  name  what  it  will, — 
Melbourne,  Grey,  Russell,  Althorp,  ■Wellington,  or 
Peel, — will  change  bad  opinions  for  good  ones,  coming 
over,  to  OS  not  for  the  lust  of  power,  not  to  bolster  up 
a  falling  Administration,  but  to  help  forward  good 
measures,  and  give  the  people  a  chance  of  good  govern- 
m^it, — I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  inquire 
what  he  did  before.  I  say,  "What  do  you  now?'" 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  twit  you  with  ever  having 
been  worse  than  you  are  now  disposed  to  be."  This 
has  been,  right  or  wrong,  my  constant  principle.  I  am 
reminded  of  it  by  Liverpool,  and  all  Z  see  around  me. 
Did  I  not  here  conflict  for  weeks  with  Mr.  Canning,  in 
1813  ?  Vet  did  I  not,  after  fifteen  years,  support  a 
Cabinet  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Canning,  because 
he  had  taken  up  liberal  opinions  on  foreign  questions,  as 
well  as  on  matters  of  domestic  policy  ?  I  said  then, 
*'  You  have  changed  to  liberal  politics — I  should  not 
have  gone  over  to  you,  but  you  have  come  over  to 
me,  and  I  will  support  you."  Did  I  not,  in  1830,  and 
did  not  Elarl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  with  me  do  the 
self-same  thing  ?  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Glenelg,  then 
Mr.  Grant,  Lord  Goderich,  formerly  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  enemy  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, but  one  of  the  most  honest,  conscientious,  and 
enlightened  men,  nevertheless,  that  I  know, — Lord 
Palmerston  ;  every  one  of  these  five  were  supporters  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  Six  Acts.  Yet  I  sat  in  the  same 
Cabinet  with  them,  and  I  support  three  of  them  who 
are  now  in  office,  becanse  they,  in  conformity  with  the 
imfHTOving  spirit  of  the  age,  have  come  to  be  liberal. 
Earl  Grey,  Ijord  Althorp,  Lord  John  Russell  and  my- 
self never  changed  our  opinions  at  all ;  we  were,  in 
1831,  and  had  always  before  been.  Parliamentary  Re- 
formers ;  these  five  had  all  been  strong  Anti-reformers 
down  to  the  last  moment,  but  I  said,  "  Let  us  act  to- 
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getlier  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  to  promote  tfae 
cause  of  good  goTernment,  since  tliey  have  left  their 
fonner  opinions  and  come  over  to  oars."  I  Bee  no 
Bense,  Gentlemen,  in  dealing  out  a  different  measure 
to  others  who  have  been  our  opponents,  if  indeed  we 
act  not  for  a  party,  but  for  the  people.  Our  common 
object  ought  to  be  the  general  good,  and  that  will 
never  be  promoted  if  we  make  war  not  on  those  who 
oppose  U8,  but  on  the  converts  to  our  views. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  kindly  and  judiciously  said, 
in  some  of  the  public  prints  opposed  to  us,  one  of 
which  was  presented  to  me  before  dinner,  that  it  is 
all  very  well  for  the  poor  dupes  of  Liverpool  to  invite 
me  to  a  public  dinner,  for  they  are  bnt  a  part  of  the 
people,  and  Liverpool  is,  it  seems,  the  only  town  that 
would  give  me  such  an  invitation.  Then,  if  it  be  so, 
I  am  sure  I  know  not  why  ; — for  /  never  bribed  in 
Liverpool ;  /  never  treated  in  Liverpool ;  I  never  either 
bought  or  sold  the  fireemen ;  I  never  resided  in  Liver- 
pool ;  I  never  traded  in  Liverpool ;  no  man  in  Liver- 
pool was  ever  the  better  for  me,  excepting  as  other 
subjects  of  the  realm  may  have  been  benefited  by  my 
endeavours  to  promote  the  common  good.  But  are 
those  good  folks  quite  certain  that  you  are  so  singular 
in  your  taste  ?  1  would  not  have  them  be  too  sure  of 
that.  In  Ihct,  it  is  a  most  ridiculous  fiction.  No 
sooner  did  I  come  home,  last  February,  to  the  city  of 
London  and  Westminster,  than  it  was  proposed  to 
invite  me  to  a  public  dinner,  not  confined  to  one  party, 
and  I  declined  accepting  it,  because,  living  there,  I 
have  constant  opportunities  of  seeing  my  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  also  received  invitations  from  various 
places  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere,  even 
on  this  journey ;  and  I  believe  no  such  public  meet- 
ings were  ever  held  in  London  as  the  four  at  which  I 
presided  last  May,  and  each  of  which  was  attended  by 
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thousands.  So  much  tor  the  charge  against  the  town 
and  people  of  Liverpool.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  worth  so 
much  notice;  but  having  defended  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Lord  Eldon,  from  a 
charge  common  to  us  all, — I  should  have  been  the 
most  ungrateful  of  men  if  I  had  not  also  defended 
you  against  this  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against 
you,  of  having  a  singular  taste. 

To  one  chuge,  however,  which  they  bring  against 
me,  I  must,  no  doubt  of  it,  plead  guilty, — I  have  not 
found  fevour  with  the  courtiers,  and  I  am  no  longer 
in  o£Sce.  My  political  habits ;  my  principles ;  my 
popular  feelings ;  the  perpetual  struggle  of  my  life  for 
the  rights  of  my  fellow-citizens ;  the  determination 
which  guides  my  public  conduct  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  shall  be  the  sole  rule  of  the  Government ; 
above  all,  my  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  that  the 
Reform  Bill  shall  bear  its  natural  fruits,  by  giving 
this  country  at  length  a  really  cheap  Government, 
without  which  it  is  a  useless  and  barren  stock  ; — all 
these  things  are  the  worst  of  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Court,  and  the  result  of  them  is,  that  I  now  meet  my 
fellow-citizens  in  a  private  station,  -and  absolutely  in- 
dependent in  the  performance  of  all  my  duties.  Nor 
do  I  boast  of  having  made  any  great  sacrifice. 

If  it  were  not  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for 
moralizing,  I  could  tell  of  the  prerogatives,  not  so 
very  high,  the  enjoyments,  none  of  the  sweetest, 
which  he  loses  who  surrenders  place,  oftentimes  mis- 
named power.  To  be  responsible  for  measures  which 
others  control,  perchance  contrive ;  to  be  chargeable 
with  leaving  undone  things  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  had  all  the  desire  to  do,  without  the  power 
of  doing ;  to  be  compelled  to  trust  those  whom  he 
knew  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  on  the  most 
momentous  occasions,  involving  the  interests  of  mil- 
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lions,  implicitly  to  confide  in  quarters  where  common 
pradence  forbcide  repoaiDg  a  common  confidenoe ;  to 
have  achemee  of  the  wisest,  the  moat  profound  policy^ 
judged  and  decided  on  hj  the  most  ignorant  and  the 
most  frivolous  of  human  beings,  and  the  most  g^io- 
rous  aspirations  of  the  heart  for  the  hap|»ness  of  his 
species,  chilled  by  frowns  of  the  most  selfish  and  eoi^ 
did  of  the  race : — these  are  among  the  unenviable  pre- 
rogatives of  place, — of  what  is  ialsely  called  power  in 
this  country ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  there  be  not  others 
less  enviable  still.  To  he  planted  upon  the  eminence 
from  whence  he  must  see  the  baser  features  of  human 
nature  uncovered  and  deformed ;  witness  the  attitude 
of  climbing  ambition  from  a  point  whence  it  is  only 
viewed  as  creeping  and  crawling,  tortuons  and  veno- 
mous, in  its  hateful  path  ;  be  forced  to  see  the  hideous 
sight  of  a  naked  human  heart,  whether  throbbing  in 
the  bosom  of  the  great  vulgar  or  of  the  little, — this  is 
uot  a  very  pleasing  occupation  for  any  one  who  loves 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  would  iain  esteem  them; 
and,  trust  me,  that  he  who  wields  power  and  patron- 
age for  but  a  little  month,  shall  find  the  many  he  may 
try  to  serve  furiously  bating  him  for  involuntary  ful- 
ure,  while  the  few  whom  he  may  succeed  in  helping  to 
the  object  of  all  their  wishes,  shall,  with  a  preposter- 
ous pride,  (the  most  unamiable  part  of  the  British  cha- 
racter,) seek  to  prove  their  independence,  by  shewing 
their  ingratitude,  if  they  do  not  try  to  cancel  the  obli- 
gation, by  fastening  a  quarrel  upon  him.  Yet  to  even 
all  this  I  might  have  reconciled  myself,  from  a  desire 
to  further  great  measures,  and  frt)m  the  pleasure 
which  excitement  ^ves  to  active  minds,  or,  if  you 
will,  from  the  glory  which  inspires  ambitious  notions 
among  statesmen  as  well  as  conquerors.  But  worse 
to  be  endured  than  all,  was  the  fetter  and  the  cramp 
imposed  on  one  used   to  independence, — the  being 
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buried  while  jet  alive  to  the  people's  conditioii  and 
elums — buried  in  the  House  of  Fonn  and  Etiquette, 
appointed  for  all  ministers.  Who,  then,  can  marvel 
at  the  exultation  which  I  feel,  to  shake  and  to  brace 
every  fibre  of  my  frame.  When,  casting  off  these  tram- 
mels, boTBting  through  the  cerements  of  that  tomb,  I 
start  into  new  life,  and  resume  my  position  in  the  van 
of  my  countrymen,  struggling  for  their  rights,  and 
moving  onwards  in  the  accelerated  progress  of  im- 
provement with  a  boundless  might  and  a  resistless 
fiiry,  which  prostrates  in  the  dust  all  the  puny  obsta- 
cles that  can  be  raised  by  the  tyranny  of  courts  and 
their  intrigues,  the  persecution  of  bigots  and  their 
conning,  the  sordid  plots  of  greedy  monopolists,  whe- 
ther privileged  companies,  or  overgrown  establish- 
ments, or  corrupt  municipalities  ?  In  this  proud  po- 
sition I  am  now  placed ;  and  I  have  no  desire  at  all 
to  leave  it.  I  am  once  more  absolutely  fre^  the  slave 
of  no  party,  at  the  mercy  of  no  court  intrigue,  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  and  of  that  only  master.  Firm 
on  this  vantage  ground,  it  must  indeed  be  an  honest 
Government,  and  a  strong  one,  a  Government  which 
promises  much  for  the  people,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
complishing much  of  what  it  promises,  that  can  ever 
tempt  me  to  abandon  my  independence  in  the  front  of 
my  countrymen,  and  enlist  with  any  ministry  whi^ 
ever. 

Let  us,  as  well  we  may,  heartily  rejoice  in  the  mag- 
nificent prospect  which  now  lies  before  us  of  good 
government,  general  improvement  in  virtue,  and  the 
attainment  of  national  im}sperity  through  the  resto- 
ration of  the  people's  mtmt  unquestioned  right,  a  cheap 
administration  of  their  affairs,  a  substantial,  effectual 
relief  of  their  heavy  burthens.  The  enemies  of  im- 
provement have,  indeed,  of  late  years,  confessed  by 
their  conduct  the  hopelessness'  of  any  further  attempt 
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to  obstruct  its  progress ;  they  have  bent  before  the 
wave,  from  fear  of  being  swept  away  by  it ;  and  they 
now  have  recourse  to  sneers  and  Jibes  at  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  We  are  called  Schoolmasters, — a 
title  in  which  I  glory,  and'  never  shall  feel  shame. 
Our  Penny  Science  is  ridiculed  by  those  who  have 
many  pence  and  little  knowledge.  Our  Lectures  are 
laughed  at,  as  delivered  to  groups  of  what  those  igno- 
rant people  in  fine  linen  and  gaudy  attire  call,  after 
the  poet,  "  lean  unwashed  artificers," — a  class  of  men 
that  should  be  respected,  not  derided  by  those  who, 
were  they  reduced  to  work  for  their  bread,  would 
envy  the  skill  of  the  men  they  now  look  down  upon. 
Let  such  proud  creatures  ei^oy  the  fancied  tritunph  of 
their  wit ;  we  care  not  for  their  light  artillery  (if,  in- 
deed, their  heavy  jests  can  be  so  termed,)  half  so  much 
as  we  did  for  their  serious  opposition.  If  they  are 
much  amused  with  our  Penny  Sciences,  I  hope  before 
long  to  see  them  laugh  twice  as  much  at  our  Penny 
Politics ;  because,  when  the  abominable  Tasea  upon 
the  Knowledge  which  most  concerns  the  People  are 
removed — I  mean  the  Newspaper  Stamp — we  shall 
have  a  universal  di^sion  of  sound  political  know- 
ledge among  all  classes  of  the  community;  and  if 
Lecture  divert  them  so  mightily  now,  I  can  tell  them 
that  preparation  is  making  for  aflTording  them  much 
more  entertainment  in  the  same  kind  by  a  very  ample 
extension  of  the  present  system  of  Lecturing,  and 
by  including  Politics  in  the  course ! 

But  there  is  nothing  which  these  adversaries  of  im- 
provement are  more  wont  to  make  themselves  merry 
with,  than  what  is  termed  the  "  manA  <^  ittteSect  ;** 
and  here  I  will  confess  that  I  think,  as  iar  as  the 
phrase  goes,  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is  a  vwy  absurd,. 
because  a  very  incorrect  expression.  It  is  little  cal- 
culated to  describe  the  operation  in  question.    It  does 
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not  picture  an  image  at  all  resembling  the  prooeediogs 
of  the  true  friends  of  mankind.  It  much  more  resem- 
bles the  imigress  of  the  enemy  to  all  improvement. 
The  conqae»>r  moves  in  a  march.  He  stalks  onward 
with  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circnmatance  of  war," 
banners  flying,  shoots  rending  the  ur,  guns  thunder- 
ing, and  martial  music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the  slain. 
Not  thus  the  Schoolmaster  in  bis  peaceful  vocation. 
He  meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which 
are  to  bless  mankind ;  be  slowly  gathers  round  him 
those  who  are  to  further  their  execution ;  he  quietly, 
though  firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path,  labonring 
steadily,  but  calmly,  tHl  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all 
the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the 
weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared 
with  any  thing  like  a  march ;  bat  it  leads  to  a  far  moro 
brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than 
the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world, 
ever  won. 

Such  men, — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of 
Teachers  of  Mankind,  I  have  found  labouring  con- 
scientiously, though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed 
vocation,  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them, 
and  shared  their  fellowship,  among  the  daring,  the  am- 
bitious, the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active  French ;  I 
have  found  them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  in- 
dustrious Swiss ;  I  have  foand  them  among  the  labo- 
rious, the  warm-hearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I 
have  found  them  among  the  high-minded  but  enslaved 
Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country,  God  be  thanked, 
their  numbers  everywhere  abound,  and  are  eveiy  day 
increasing.  Their  calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame 
is  the  property  of  nations ;  their  renown  will  fill  the 
earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  fiir 
oif  in  their  own  times.     Each  one  of  these  great  teach- 
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en  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace — per- 
fonns  his  appointed  coarse — awaits  in  patience  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise — resting  from  his  laboars, 
bequeathed  hia  memory  to  the  generatioD  whom  his 
worica  have  blessed — and  sleeps  under  the  humble, 
but  not  inglorious  ^itaph,  commemorating  "  one  in 
whom  maiUdnd  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an 
enemy!" 
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I  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordsliips  to 
certain  Orders  supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
Admiralty,  if  not  authorizing  the  capture  of  Sar- 
dinian and  Dutch  vessels,  at  all  events  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  access  of  such  vessels 
to  the  coast  of  Spain,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
engaged  in  conveying  warlike  stores  to  Don  Carlos, 
one  of  the  belligerents,  while  we  are  assisting  the 
other. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  asked  whether  there  would 
be  any  olgection  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  produce  these  Instructions,  and  I  was  told  to 
make  a  Motion  on  the  subject.  I  am,  therefore,  here 
to  comply  with  that  desire.  The  iiitimation  which 
I  had  received  of  the  Orders  being  issued,  arose  out  of 
what  took  place  immediately  after  the  speech  of  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  opposite,  *  ^n  the  noble  Mar- 
quess'st  late  motion.  It  had  been  stated  or  assumed 
by  him,  that  the  frigates  in  question,  supposed  to 
carry  warlike  stores,  were  to  be  stopped  and  warned 
not  to  go  into  any  Spanish  port.  Of  course,  if  the 
warning  should  be  complied  with,  nothing  fiirther 
would  take  place.     If  the  warning  should  be  disre- 

*  Lord  Lyndhnnt.  t  Lord  Londondeny. 
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garded,  it  was  not  sud  that  force  was  in  express 
terms  directed  to  be  used  ;  but  if  the  direction  was, 
"  do  not  use  force  unless  the  frigates  persist,** — in 
other  wordfi,  "  unless  force  is  necessary  "-^-this  is  in 
efiect  a  contingent  order  to  use  force  i  no  Order  to 
employ  force  ever  issued  that  was  not  condngent. 

I  was  anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obt^  the 
papers,  if  such  were  in  existence,  and  to  defer  any 
statement  on  the  snhject  until  they  were  produced  ; 
but  that  having  been  refilled,  I  am  obliged  to  take 
the  course  I  now  adopt  The  subject,  your  Lord- 
ships must  be  aware,  is  one  of  extreme  importaoce, 
as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, with  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
preservation  ci  peace.  In  support  of  the  position 
that  all  fictitious  or  Paper  Blockades  are  utterly  ille- 
gal,  are  a  gross  infiraction  of  neutral  rights,  I  have 
the  concurrent  authority  of  all  the  jurists,  and  all 
the  Judges  who  have  ever  delivered  opinions,  or  ever 
pronounced  decrees  on  the  suliject.  It  has  been 
held  to  be  the  true  and  sound  doctrine  by  all  states- 
men ;  it  has  regulated  the  conduct  of  all  Govern- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  fVench  under  Bo- 
naparte, when,  intoxicated  with  power  and  rushing 
headlong  to  his  own  ruin,  he  fulminated  against  us 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrew,  which,  however,  have 
long  since  been,  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  na- 
tions, stigmatized  as  illegal.  Our  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, issued  by  way  of  retaliation  and  never  defended 
aa  any  other  grotmd,  led  to  much  discussiMi  of  this 
question,  in  which,  with  my  noble  friend  opposite,* 
in  the  other  House,  and  even  before  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  a  seat  in  Farliament,  I  long  bore  a  principal 

*  Lord  Ashburton. 
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part,  contending  for  the  sacred  duty  of  apholding  the 
rights  of  neutrally,  as  the  best  security  against  war, 
and  the  surest  refuge  from  its  evils.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  course  that  I  should  feel  peculiar  anxiety 
when  I  find  reason  to  believe  that  proceedings  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  tending 
not  only  to  violate  those  rights,  but  to  tarnish  the 
honour  of  the  country,  to  betray  her  most  important 
interests,  to  involve  us  in  a  contest  with  foreign  pow> 
ers,  and  to  shake  the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  the 
World.  Impressed  with  this  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
alarm,  I  deemed  it  my  bounden  duty  to  lose  no  time 
in  bringing  so  serious  a  matter  before  the  House. 

But  as  I  am  willing  to  avoid  any  lengthened  state- 
ment or  argument  on  the  subject  if  I  possibly  can,  I 
will  state  the  three  points  on  which  I  wish  to  receive 
information.  I  will  put  three  plain  questions,  which 
may  readily  be  met  by  three  short  answers.  If  those 
answers  be  given  in  the  way  I  wish  and  hope  they 
may,  it  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  my  uttering  an- 
other word  on  the  subject.  If  the  first  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  that  question  being,  **  Have  any 
"  such  Instructions  or  Orders  as  I  allude  to  been  is- 
"  sued  ? " — ^if  to  this  the  answer  "  No"  can  with 
truth  be  given,  then  away  goes  the  whole  matter 
which  I  would  address  to  your  Lordships. 

But  although  that  first  question  shoidd,  unhappily, 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  still,  if  my  second 
question  be  answered  in  the  same  way,  or,  it  being 
admitted  that  such  Instructions  have  gone  forth,  and 
the  second  question  being,  "  Have  you  made  the 
regular  and  requisite  notification  to  all  neutral 
states?" — if  that  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
then  much  of  what  I  wish  to  learn  will  be  obtained, 
and  many  of  my  observations  will  be  spared. 
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But  if  both  of  these  questions  be  answered  in  what 
I  take  to  be  the  wrong  way — if,  unfortunately,  the 
first  be  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe,  and  the  second 
in  the  negative,  and  it  shall  appear  that  although  the 
illegal  Instructions  have  been  issued,  yet  no  warmng 
has  been  given  to  neutral  powers, — then  comes  my 
third  question, — "  Can  you  produce  to  me  the  opi- 
nion of  the  proper  adviser  of  the  Crown  on  such 
matters.  Her  Majesty's  Advocate,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
lawyer  whose  name  is  known  in  Westminster  Hall, 
that  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  is 
not  a  gross  outrage  on  Neutral  Rights,  and  a  mon- 
strous infraction  of  the  Law  of  Nations?"  If  that 
third  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then 
I  am  at  issue  with  whatever  law  authority  shall  be 
quoted  for  such  an  opinion.  I  may  bow  to  that 
authority ;  but  I  shall  also  take  leave  to  say,  that  of 
late  years  the  whole  Law  of  Nations  has  undergone 
a  radical  change — that  a  new  code  has  been  estab- 
lished— and  that  what  was  formerly  acknowledged  by 
all  jurists  and  all  Courts  to  be  the  Law  of  Nations, 
has  ceased  to  be  so  since  the  year  1834,  when  I 
quitted  Westminster  Hall.  I  am  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,*  who 
will  answer  or  not  as  seems  fit  to  him,  and  as  the 
foots  within  his  knowledge  enable  him  to  do. 

Viscount  Melbourne. — I  must  decline  giving 
an  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord. 

Lord  Brougham. — Now,  my  Lords,  when  a  noble 
Lord  declines  to  answer  questions  of  such  a  nature 
as  I  have  propounded,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  meui- 
est  apprehension — it  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
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possessing  even  the  most  ordinary  capacity — that  the 
refusal  is  given  because  those  questions,  if  answered 
at  all,  must  be  answered  in  the  wrong  way,  and  not 
so  as  to  vindicate  or  to  save  the  Government  from 
the  impending  charge.  This  being  perfectly  evident, 
I  assume,  ^r«4  that  some  such  Instructions  as  I  have 
referred  to,  have  been  issued  i  tecondh/,  that  no  warn- 
ing has  been  given  to  foreign  powers  (but  if  it  has 
been  given,  it  will  appear  in  the  Papers  for  which  I 
am  about  to  move) ;  and,  lastly,  that  no  opinion  of 
any  law  authority  whatever  can  be  cited  to  main- 
tarn  this  fundamental  alteration  in  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

fiut,  indeed,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Ul^al  In- 
structions, the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty seemed  pretty  significantly  to  admit  it,  t'other 
day,  when  he  first  avowed  that  he  should  feel  bound 
fo  give  such  orders  if  the  case  arose,  and  next  com- 
plained of  some  breach  of  confidence  having- brought 
his  Instructions  within  my  noble  and  leaned  friend's 
knowledge. 

Now,  in  the  argument  which  I  am  about  to  raise, 
I  will  first  assume  that  we  are  at  wax ;  I  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  stand  in  the  posture  of  belli- 
gerents ;  that  we  are  parties  to  a  conBict ;  that  we 
not  only  take  part  with  one  side,  but  are  at  war  with 
the  other ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in 
claiming  and  exercising  all  belligerent  rights.  I  will 
then  demonstrate  that  we  have  no  beUigercDt  rights 
whatever  in  this  case. 

First,  then,  I  ask  whether  the  right  which  we  have 
exerdsed  is  or  ia  not  of  that  description ;  namely, 
one  of  the  rights  possessed  by  a  Belligerent  ?  The 
case  is  very  simple  }  it  lies  within  the  narrowest  com- 
pass.    If  there  be  one  principle  in  the  Law  of 
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Nations  better  established  than  another,  it  is  this, 
namely,  that  no  belligerent  can  blockade  the  Coast 
or  Port  of  another  belligerent  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  all  neutral 
nations  to  and  from  such  port  or  coast,  unless  that 
belligerent  has  a  force  stationed  on  the  coast  or  near 
the  port,  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  neutral  vessels — a  force  perfectly  and 
constantly  efficient — a  force  both  continued  in  point 
of  space  and  of  time-^>-so  that  the  chain  of  blockad- 
ing or  watching  ships  shall  at  no  part  be  broken,  and 
at  no  time  he  withdrawn,  and  thus,  no  room  shall  be 
allowed  in  any  way  to  escape  the  blockade,  but  care 
shall,  every  where  and  every  moment,  be  taken  to 
make  it  quite  imsafe  for  any  vessel  to  go  in  or  come 
out  of  the  port — to  approach  or  leave  the  coast  so 
blockaded.  That  undoubtedly  is  the  law.  But,  per- 
haps I  shall  be  told  that  our  famous  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil proceeded  on  a  different  principle — that  they  con- 
stituted merely  a  fictitious,  or  what  is  called  a  paper, 
blockade.  The  answer  is,  that  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence  against  Bonaparte's  illegal  blockade  was 
the  only  justification  ever  alleged  for  those  Orders, 
and  that  the  principle  of  paper  blockade  never  was 
asserted  by  us  in  any  other  way.  France  placed  this 
country  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  her  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees ;  and  the  Orders  in  Council  which 
followed  were  always  held  by  Sir  William  Scott  to 
be  merely  retaliatory  measures,  and  to  be  justifiable 
in  no  other  light  whatever.  On  the  subject  of  block- 
ade, I  beg  to  cite  the  opinion  of  this  most  learned 
and  experienced  Judge  in  the  year  1814,  delivered 
in  the  case  of  the  Rathbone,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
nxth  volume  of  Sir  Christopher  Robinson's  Admir- 
alty Reports, — lon^  after  all   these   questions  had 
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become  of  fiuniliar  acquaintaTice  by  repeated  occur- 
rence. Sir  William  Scott  distinctly  said,  "  It  is 
illegal  and  no  blockade,  unless  the  belligerent  has 
the  means  of  drawing  an  arch  round  the  mouth  of 
the  Port  and  effectually  securing  it."  Now,  why  (it 
will  be  said)  should  such  a  master  of  diction  as  well 
as  of  the  Law  talk  about  "  drawing  an  arch,"  and 
not  say  "  drawing  a  circle"  round  the  Port  ?  That  is 
explained  by  what  immediately  follows,  because  he 
adds,  '*  if  any  one  point  of  that  arch  fail,  if  the 
prevention  be  not  perfect  and  complete,  the  whole 
blockade  is  gone,  it  all  crumbles  to  pieces."  It  is 
also,  he  adds,  necessary,  to  perfect  a  blockade,  that 
there  should  be  not  only  an  efficient  force,  but  that 
there  should  be,  in  point  of  time,  a  continuance  of 
the  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  block- 
aded. 

Now,  such  being  the  law  on  the  point,  and  such 
the  limitation  ofthe  belligerent  right  to  blockade  any 
station,  I  will  ask,  how  we  bring  ourselves  within  the 
piinciple, — how  we  have  this  right, — admitting  us  to 
be  belligerents?  Had  we  any  thing  like  the  arch 
marked  out  ?  Had  we  any  chain  or  line  of  ships  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  ?  Nothbig  of  the  kind.  The  pre- 
tended blockade,  that  is,  the  operation  of  the  Order, 
extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Instructions  dkect  the  stoppage  of  vessels  laden 
vfith  warlike  stores  on  the  coast  of  Valencia,  and 
Murcia,  and  Grenada,  as  well  as  of  Catalonia  and 
Biscay.  Have  we  a  force  afloat  in  those  seas  sufficient 
to  maintain  such  a  blockade  as  that  ?  I  apprehend 
no  man  will  contend  we  have.  If,  therefore,  we  even 
were  belligerents,  and  clothed  with  all  belligerent 
rights,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Sir 
William  Scott  the  thing  we  have  done  is  illegaL 
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I  need  hardly  give  any  precedents  on  this  point. 
But  there  is  one  so  remarkahle  as  to  merit  attention. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution,  namely,  in  the  year  1689> 
when  this  country  was  in  alliance  with  Holland  and 
at  war  with  France,  we  entered  into  a  Treaty  with 
that  power,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  vesseb 
carrying  stores  to  any  of  the  French  ports,  should  be 
seized  by  British  or  Dutch  cruizers,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  made  prize  of.  For  some  years  this  was 
acted  upon ;  but  on  the  17th  of  March  1693,  two 
northern  Powers,  and  not  of  any  great  consideration,* 
entered  into  a  counter-treaty,  protesting  against  the 
course  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and 
binding  themselves  to  take  efficient  steps  for  their 
mutual  protection.  Vattel  cites  this  case  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  law ;  and  other  great  authorities  on  the 
Lawof  Nations  join  with  him  in  approvingthe  conduct 
of  the  two  neutrab.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  the  protestof  those  powers  produced  the  desired 
efiect.  Great  Brit^  and  Holland  yielded  at  once 
to  the  representations  made  to  them  ;  withdrew  their 
notice ;  and  even  made  reparation  to  the  injured 
states  for  the  iniraction  of  their  mutual  rights. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  were  then  clearly 
and  incontestably  at  war  with  France ;  Holland  was 
at  war  with  France  ;  and  of  course  every  right  apper- 
taining to  a  belligerent  Power  then  belonged  to  both 
England  and  the  United  Provinces.  Yet  even  in 
that  posture  of  affairs,  we  distinctly  admitted  that  in 
resorting  to  such  a  measure  of  belligerent  right  we 
had  done  wrong. 

But  how  are  we  situated  in  the  present  case  ?  We 
were  no  belligerents  at  all,  and  therefore,  had  not 

'  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
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even  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  a  title  to  adopt  this 
proceeding.  Was  it  ever  before  known  or  heard  of, 
that  because  a  State  wished  well  to  one  of  two  hostile 
parties,  or  even  was  in  alliance  with  that  party  but  not 
at  war  with  the  other,  it  was  therefore  authorised  to 
issue  an  Order  forbidding,  under  pwn  of  capture,  aH 
Neutral  Powers  from  entering  the  ports  of  one  of  the 
two  beUigereuts  in  the  country  where  the  war  raged  ? 
I  venture  to  say,  that,  since  die  Law  of  Nations  was 
first  established  amongst  civilised  men — amongst 
whom  alone  it  is  knowp — since  that  law  first  received 
a  name — such  a  monstrous,  such  a  preposterous  pre- 
tension, was  never  before  heard  o£ 

Having  a  treaty  with  one  of  two  belligerents, 
or  assisting  it  with  money,  or  stores,  ay,  or  even 
with  men,  does  not  make  us  at  war  with  the  other ; 
else  the  Swiss  Cantons  would  have  lived  in  perpetual 
war,  instead  of  being  for  centuries  notoriously  at 
peace  with  all  the  wra-ld,  and  having  their  systema- 
tic neutrality  respected  by  every  nation,  although 
some  had  always  treaties  with  them  for  the  hire 
of  their  troops.  But  the  position  which  I  have 
stated  is  recognised  by  every  writer  on  public  Law, 
and  needs  not  a  word  for  its  de^ce. 

My  Lords — ^This  is  not  a  light  or  a  little  matter. 
The  noble  Earl  *  assumed  a  tone  of  much  indigna- 
tion, I  find  from  a  report  of  what  passed  t'other  day, 
in  which  he  is  represented  to  have  said  that  "  he 
should  like  to  know  from  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
whether  he  bad  his  information  from  any  -officer  in 
the  service,  because  if  so,  a  great  breach  of  confidence 
had  been  committed."  I  certainly  do  not  compre- 
hend, and  I  doubt  whether  the  noble  Earl  himself 

■  The  E4rl  of  Minto. 
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very  distinctly  comprebends,  what  all  this  bluster 
meant.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  nature  of 
those  Instructions,  which  are  so  very  confidential,  and 
yet  must  be  executed  by  hundreds  of  sailors  and 
marines  against  all  neutral  crews.  I  wish  to  Heaven 
the  Order  had  been  of  a  private  and  confidential 
nature — as  private  and  confidential  as  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  libels,  which  were  mentioned  last  night 
to  have  been  found  in  the  repositories  of  the  author, 
and  never  published  or  commimicated.  This  Ord^ 
ought  to  have  been  so  confidential  as  never  to  have 
left  the  desk — a  profound  secret  between  the  noble 
Karl  and  himself  j  such  a  misshapen  abortion  never 
should  have  seen  the  light. 

But  it  is  something  new  to  hear  of  confidential  In- 
structions, not  secret  Orders  sealed  up  and  addressed 
to  the  Captain  of  a  Frigate,  only  to  be  opened  when  he 
arrives  at  a  certain  degree  of  longitude  and  latitude  ; 
but  Instructions  to  be  acted  on  immediately  they  are 
received.  Why,  the  moment  the  order  is  notified  to 
the  captain  of  a  frigate  with  500  or  600  men  on 
board,  it  probably  becomes  a  matter  of  notoriety  to 
every  one  of  them,  as  all  of  them  are  to  carry  it  into 
execution ;  but  it  becomes,  at  all  events,  a  matter  oi 
public  notoriety  the  instant  an  attempt  is  made  to 
enforce  the  Order  by  warning  neutral  vessels.  Did 
the  noble  Earl  suppose  all  the  Sardinian  crews  were 
to  keep  his  profound  secret  ? 

But  why,  I  wish  to  know  (for  I  must  needs  as- 
sume the  fact,  after  this  censure  upon  the  captains 
who  are  stud  to  have  told  the  story),  why  were  these 
confidential  Orders  kept  back  from  the  Neutral  Pow- 
ers against  whom  they  were  levelled  ?  Why  were 
not  the  Sardinians,  why  were  not  the  Dutch,  made 
acquainted  with  these  Instructions  ?    Why  was  that 
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knowledge  withheld  from  them  who  had  the  un- 
douhted  right  first  of  all  to  receive  notice  ?  Kven 
had  we  been  at  war  with  Don  Carlos  and  clothed 
with  eyery  belligerent  right,  instead  of  being  mere 
lawlera  interlopers,  it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  give 
all  neutrals  full  notice  of  the  resolution  to  forbid  their 
communication  with  that  Prince.  This  duty  is  never 
neglected,  eyen^agrante  bello,  and  for  most  obvious 
reasons.  The  neutrals  are,  in  consequence  of  their 
ignorance,  induced  to  freight  vessels  with  stores ;  for 
no  human  imagination  could  possibly  for^ee  that 
Instructions  of  such  a  description  would  come  from 
any  mortal  being  that  ever  presided  over  an  Admi- 
ralty,  or  occupied  a  seat  at  a  Board.  In  this  un- 
avoidable ignorance  Neutral  Powers  are  induced  to 
load  their  vessels  with  stores  ;  they  fare  forth  from 
their  ports  ;  they  cross  the  seas  only  to  reap  disap- 
pointment when  they  approach  their  destination  and 
discover  the  incredible  fact  that  England,  though  no 
belligerent,  has  blockaded  the  Spanish  coast.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  we  would  have  relished  a 
similar  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Holland  or  Pied- 
mont. We  send  arms  and  ammimition  to  Spain  for 
the  use  of  the  Queen — what  should  we  have  said  if 
a  Sardinian  or  a  Dutch  cruizer  had  warned  our  fri- 
gates ofi^  the  coast,  because  the  Courts  of  Turin  or 
the  Hague  had  become  wellwishers  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  resolved  to  let  no  one  help  his  adversary  and 
his  niece  ?  I  don't  apprehend  any  frigate  of  ours  would 
have  sailed  quietly  back  to  reland  her  cargo  at  the 
Tower.  I  must  express  my  satisfaction  that  no  acci- 
dent  should  have  happened  in  consequence  of  this 
-  unheard-of  proceeding,  during  the  last  two  yeara.  It 
is  a  good  fortmie  we  had  Uttle  right  to  expecL  But 
nevertheless,  those  Instructions  are  an  aggression 
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Upon  neutral  rights,  and  a  manifeet  violation  of  the 
Law  of  Nadons ;  and  they  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace 
hoth  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

These  are  the  reasons,  thus  shortly  stated,  which 
made  it  quite  impossible  that  I  should  hold  my 
peace  and  not  ask  any  question.  These  are  the 
reasons  which  make  me  deeply  lament  that  the 
questions  I  have  ventured  to  ask  should  have  been 
so  unsatisfactorily  answered.  For  these  reasons,  I 
greatly  rejoice  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
arresting  the  course  of  Grovemmoit  in  this  unlawful 
direction,  when  otherwise  it  might  be  too  late  to  in- 
terfere, except  ibr  the  sake  of  example  and  punish- 
ment  But,  also,  these  are  the  reasons  which  make 
me  apprehensive  that  mischief  may  still  be  wrou^t, 
unless  the  ill^al  InstructionB  are  revoked  without 
any  delay. 

I  will  suppose  a  case — ^we  cannot  tell  into  what 
ramifications  the  treaties  among  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man States  may  have  carried  their  various  connex- 
ions— we  cannot  answer  for  what  ccnventions  may 
now  bind  other  Powers,  though  we  know  what  obli- 
gations bmd  ourselves.  The  states  who  formed  the 
Quadruf^e  Alliance,  to  which  Z  myself  was  a 
party,  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  in  the  slightest 
degree  resembling  an  interference  with  neutral  na- 
tions or  their  rights.  So  &r  &om  it,  that  one  of 
the  powers,  the  King  of  the  French,  was  bound  by 
the  Treaty  to  prevent  any  arms,  or  ammunition,  cb- 
other  assistance  being  funiished  to  Don  Carlos  from 
the  French  territory,  which,  of  course,  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  about 
stopping  any  Neutral  Powersirom  lendingtheirassist- 
sofx  to  the  Spanish  Prinoe. 

But  I  will  just  put  this  case.     It  is  a  well-known 
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fact  that  certain  Powers  who  were  not  parties  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  viewed  its  Brrangements 
with  an  evil  eye.  Now,  I  never  yet  saw  an  instance 
of  a  treaty  being  concluded  by  some  states,  and 
jealously  eyed  by  others,  that  it  did  not  give  rise  to 
different  treaties  among  .those  others.  Nations,  like 
individuals,  act  in  the  spirit  of  Mr  Burke's  famous 
a^iorism, — *'  When  bad  men  combine,  good  men 
must  associate."  The  Powers  who  did  not  unite 
vrith  us  in  forming  the  Quadripartite  Alliance  natu- 
rally enough  looked  upon  it  as  a  combinaticm  for  bad 
purposes,  because  it  was  for  purposes  which  they 
disapproved  j  and  they  said,  "  When  these  four  are 
combining  for  their  WTQDgful  ends,  we  must  asso- 
ciate for  our  own  Intimate  objects."  Hence  I 
argue,  that  it  is  eminently  probable  some  treaties 
may  have  arisen  out  of  the  Quadripartite  Alliance. 
I  will  suppose  Sardinia  to  be  party  to  some  such  . 
treaty.  She  is  a  weak  state,  and  we  do  not  care  how 
we  treat  her ; — but  no,  I  will  not  suppose  that  this 
can  make  any  difference  in  our  conduct ;  for  I 
weU  remember  that  when  I  urged  my  noble  friend* 
to  put  dovm  the  horrid  slave-trade  carried  on  by 
Portugal,  a  state  under  our  entire  control,  he  met 
my  application  by  saying, — "  Oh  I  Portugal  is'  so 
very  weak  that  although  we  could  immediaiely  stop 
her  slave-trade  with  a  single  word,  yet  nothing  could 
be  mcfl*e  indelicate  than  such  an  interference ;  if  it 
had  been  France,  or  Russia,  or  Pnissia,  or  Austria, 
then  you  should  have  seen  how  differently  I  would 
have  behaved" — reminding  me  very  strongly  of  an 
answer  made  by  a  great  Bourbon  monarch,  fond  of 
the  chase,  but  not  endued  with  the  boldness  here- 

■.  Lord  Glenelg. 
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ditary  in  his  iUustrioas  bouse,  who  b^ng  observed, 
while  shooting,  to  change  colour  and  run  away  from 
Bomething,  when  told  that  it  was  only  a  d<^  or  pig 
that  had  jumped  through  the  hedge,  exclaimed  with 
much  energTi  "  Oh  yes  1  I  know  it  was ;  but  if  it 
had  been  a  lion,  then  you  would  have  seen  what  a 
reception  I  should  have  given  him."  Just  so  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  think  of  coepcing 
a  poor  little  thing  like  Portugal,  but  if  it  had  been 
France  or  Austria,  then,  indeed,  we  should  have 
seen  what  they  would  have  done  to  put  down  the 
slave  traffic.  Therefore  I  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  circumstance  of  Sardinia  being  a  weak  power 
can  have  made  the  least  difference ;  hut  I  will  suppose 
that  Sardinia  may  have  put  herself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  powerful  neighbour,  Austria.  What  if  a 
Defensive  Alliance  subsists  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia? AVhatifsuchatreatyofmutiial  defence  actually 
exists  ?  What  if  it  be  now  acted  on  ?  What  if  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe  this  untoward  circum- 
stance ?  What  if  I  know  it  for  a  feet  to  he  true  ? 
There  is  a  Defensive  Alliance  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia ;  there  is  a  treaty  which  binds  Austria  to 
make  conunon  cause  with  Sardinia  whenever  she  is 
involved  in  war, — to  take  her  part  whoever  attacks 
her.  If  it  be  said  that  this  treaty  has  been  made 
since  those  Instructions  were  issued,  I  answer  that 
their  production  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to  any  sur- 
mise about  the  date ;  but  I  believe  it  was  some  time 
before  the  Instructions. 

I  must  add  that,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
Austria  is  perfectly  justified  in  forming  a  Defensive 
Alliance  with  Sardinia,  and,  if  she  pleases,  in  keeping 
it  a  secret.  An  Offensive  Alliance  is  a  perfectly  dif- 
ferent thing.  An  Ofiensive  Alliance  is  an  aggression 
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in  itself ;  it  contemplates  hostilities ;  it  prepares  for 
them ;  it  leads  to  war  ;  and  it  is  therefore  abhorred, 
and  jiistly  abhorred,  by  the  Law  of  Nations.  But 
Defensive  alliances  are  the  objects  of  peculiar  favour 
with  that  law ;  they  throw  the  shield  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak ;  they  make  agression  more  dange- 
rous, and  war  less  likely.  A  Defensive  Alliance  doea 
not  lead  to  the  great  national  felony  of  war — the  great 
crime,  of  all  crimes  the  worst,  because  it  involves  all 
other  offences  in  its  accursed  nature.  Treaties  for 
defence  are  virtuous  in  their  origin,  founded  in  the 
sacred  right  of  self-defence — they  are  salutary  in 
their  operation,  combining  the  strong  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  weak,  or  imiting  together  in  successful 
resistance  to  violence  thosewho  singly  must  have  been 
overpowered — they  are  beneficent  in  their  tendency, 
warding  off  the  perils  of  war  by  augmenting  the 
danger  of  aggression — they  are  holy  in  their  consum- 
mation, substituting  the  dominion  of  right  and  law  for 
that  of  force  and  might,  and  securing  to  nations  that 
most  blessed  of  all  possessions,  lasting  peace.  They 
are  auxiliary  to  the  very  end  and  aim  of  all  public 
law,  the  discouragement  of  violence  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  legal  authority.  They  Eure  the  especial 
&vourites  of  the  law,  which  they  fortiiy  and  extend. 
They  work  out  the  prime  object  of  the  law,  to  main- 
tain the  tranquillity  of  the  world.  But  if  no  one  has 
a  right  to  complain  of  such  treaties  being  made,  so 
no  one  has  a  right  to  murmur  at  their  being  kept 
secret.  The  wrong-doer,  the  aggressor,  the  public 
felon  alone,  against  whom  they  are  pointed,  has  any 
reason  to  dislike  them  ;  and  for  his  disapproval,  who 
cares  ?  He  alone  whose  wicked  machinations  they 
tend  to  finistrate  needs  be  troubled  by  being  kept  in 
i^orance  of  the  defensive  precautions  secretly  taken 
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against  him,  to  repel  his  violence,  or  to  discomfit  his 
craft  Whoever  haa  no  designs  against  the  public 
peace,  has  no  reason  to  oomplain  of  a  Secret  Treaty 
of  Defence,  which  is  only  to  he  acted  upon  when  he 
shall  commit  a  crime.  Whoererfinds  himself  thwarted 
by  such  a  trea^  may  naturally  enough  be  vexed  to 
&id  that  he  has  antagonists  whom  he  had  not  been 
prepared  for ;  but  we  are  no  more  botmd  to  regard 
his  complaints,  than  they  who  associate  against  felons 
of  any  other  class  have  to  be  alarmed  atgiving  umbrage 
to  the  more  vulgar  but  less  mischievous  violators  of 
the  law. 

My  firm  belief  is,  that  those  illc^  Instructions 
have  exposed  uB  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  a  war 
with  Austria,  and  have  not  only  brought  into  con- 
tempt the  honour  and  justice  of  this  country,  but  put 
in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  World.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  consideration  vrill  prevent 
your  Lordships  from  calling  for  the  production  of 
them.  Their  existence  ia  not  denied}  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  they  do  not  bring  upon  us 
the  mischief  with  which  so  criminal  an  act  is  pr^- 
nant  I  move  you  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty,  praying,  "That  she  would 
graciously  be  pleased  to  cause  the  Instructions  given 
to  her  Majesty's  cruizers  on  the  Spanish  Coast, 
respecting  neutral  vessels  carrying  warlike  stores,  to 
be  laid  before  this  House,  with  any  notification  of 
such  Instructions  which  may  have  been  made  to 
neutral  powers." 
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In  meetiiig  this  Motion  the  Ministers  pursued 
different,  indeed  opposite,  courses.  Lord  Melbourne 
at  first  said  noUiing,  except  that  no  ground  was  laid 
for  the  motion,  and  that  producing  papers  was  always 
inconveiuent,  and  might  be  detrimental,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  public  service.  Lord  Lansdowne  dwelt 
on  the  like  topics.  Lord  Minto,  however,  said  that 
the  treaty  bound  us  to  give  such  Instructions,  because 
it  bound  us  to  aid  the  Spanish  Queen  with  a  naval 
force,  if  necessary.  His  Lordship  further  renewed 
his  complaints  against  the  officers  who  must  have 
given  information  of  these  InstructionB,  and  dwelt  at 
much  length  on  the  subject  tA  professional  honour 
and  duty.  He,  however,  added  that  the  issuing  of 
the  Orders  was  not  admitted ;  yet  he  assumed  that 
their  being  merely  issued  had  proved  sufficient,  and 
had  accomplished  the  end  in  view  without  any  neces- 
sity for  putting  them  in  force.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington strongly  condemned  this  construction  of  the 
treaty,  and  supported  the  motion.  Lord  Ripon  ably 
and  strenuously  contended  against  the  proceeding 
and  for  the  production  of  the  Papers.  Lord  Aberdeen 
took  the  same  line,  and  most  powerfully  and  elabor- 
ately argued  the  whole  question,  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  treaty  had  not  the  most  remote  reference 
to  any  such  proceeding.  Lord  Cunarvon  also  deli- 
vered an  able  and  impressive  speech  on  the  same 
side,  and  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  contest  Lord  Melbourne  then,  a  second 
time,  addressed  the  House,  and  avowed  an  entire 
dissent  from  I»rd  Minto's  construction  of  the  Treaty, 
holding  that  it  in  no  wise  bound  us  to  any  such  pro* 
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ceeding,  and  that  we  had  do  right  to  blockade,  or,  it 
should  seem,  to  interrupt  the  neutral  navigation  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain.  He  repeated  his  complaint  of 
the  motion  being  inconvenient,  but  could  not  quite 
say,  in  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  call,  that 
complying  with  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
service.  Lord  Brougham,  in  reply,  observed  that 
this  disclaimer  was  good  for  nothing  as  long  as  the 
Instructions  remained ;  that  to  talk  of  no  ground 
being  laid  for  the  motion  was  absurd  after  what  Lord 
Minto  had  said,  both  on  the  former  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion ;  that  the  Treaty  which  bound  us  to 
give  aid  with  our  ships  if  needful,  no  more  bound  us 
to  do  an  illegal  act  in  aid  of  the  Spanish  Queen,  than 
a  contract  to  deliver  a  horse  bound  the  party  to  steal 
one  and  then  deliver  it ;  that  the  Government  had 
no  right  to  complain  of  any  one  for  breach  of  confi- 
dence, seeing  they  themselves  took  credit  for  having 
attained  the  end  in  view,  by  merely  issuing  the  Order, 
which  end  they  manifestly  never  could  have  attjoned 
without  notifying  that  Order  to  neutrals  ;  and  that  as 
for  the  attempt  now  made  to  throw  doubt  upon  the 
feet  of  the  Order  having  been  issued,  it  was  ridiculous 
after  the  complaint  of  breach  of  confidence,  and  duty, 
and  honour, — it  was  as  if  a  man  were  asked,  "  Did 
you  steal  the  watch  and  sell  it  to  John-a^Nokes  ?" — 
and  were  to  answer, — "  I  won't  tell  you  that,  but  I 
never  will  forgive  John-a-Nokes,  who  has  broken  his 
promise  to  keep  my  secret ;" — that  the  anger  of  the 
Ministers  at  the  unparalleled  position  in  which  they 
were  placed,  should  be  directed  towards  their  own 
colleague,  for  they  were  vexed  not  at  having  done 
wrong,  but  at  having  been  found  out,  and  it  was  he 
who  had  confisssed ;  that  the  production  of  the  Order 
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was  further  necessary  to  show  whether  another  kind 
of  illegality  had  not  also  been  committed,  namely, 
an  order  signed  by  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
without  the  signature  of  any  other  Lords,  and  the 
counter-signature  of  the  Secretary — which  would 
make  a  BiU  of  Indenmity  necessary. 

Just  before  the  Division,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  whom  the  Government  had  been  looking  for  pro- 
tection, said,  that  as  Lord  Minto's  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  had  been  so  distinctly  given  up  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  he  should  not  support  the  Motion,  and 
should  strongly  advise  his  iriends  to  take  the  same 
course.  Lord  Brotigham  appealed  to  the  Opposition, 
whether  there  was  the  least  intelligible  ground  for 
this  sudden  change  of  conduct,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended to  them  the  support  of  his  motion,  how  can- 
did and  kindly  soever  the  noble  Duke's  proceedings 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  might  he.  Lord  Mans, 
field,  with  every  possible  respect  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  took  the  same  course,  deeming  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  to  require  the  granting  of  this  Motion. 
Lord  EllenboTough  expressed  himself  shortly,  but 
strongly,  to  the  same  effect.  Lord  Harewood  said 
that  he  should  withhold  his  support  irom  the  Motion, 
if  the  Government  would  undertake  to  recall  the 
Instructions,  or  to  see  that  they  were  not  acted  upon. 
No  answer  was  made  to  this  offer ;  the  division  took 
place,  and  the  numbers  were  equal — being  57  for, 
and  as  many  against  the  Motion ;  so  that,  by  the 
rule  of  the  House  of  Lords,  prcBsumitur  pro  negante, 
it  was  lost  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  ten  or 
twelve  other  Peers  had  left  the  House.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  illegal  Instructions,  in  defence  of 
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